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IN THE 7IFTSIKTH, SIXTCENTH, AKD UYXNTUBITTH CBNTUBIBS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ft 

■urroftT or AXemrr uTEajLTCtm m nrau>PB rmoii 1600 to 1060. 



SsonoH I. 

Deeline of merely Philological, etpeciallr Greek. 
Leermng. — Casauboa. — yyxer. — Ecutions or 
Greek and LaHn ClaMicflL--Critical Wiiciiige.— 
I«aUn Style.— 8ciopphM.—VoMtiie.—6iiooeiaive 
Perioda <n Modem Laliiueta. 

1. iNevetyperiodof literaiyhiBtoTyjif 
UgriAtMni wediould listen to the com- 
tiM i7ti em- plaints of oontemporaiy wri- 
S S rtSr^^ ters, all learning and science 
^ have been TerjEing towards ex- 

tinction. None remain of the mighty ; the 
race of giants is no more ; the lights that 
have been extinguished bmn in no other 
hands ; we have fallen on evil days, when 
letters are no longer in honour with the 
world, nor are they cultivated by those who 
deserve to be honoured. Such are the laidb- 
entations of many throughout the whole 
sixteenth century ; and with such do Sca- 

3er and Casaul)on greet that which open- 
upoa them. Yet the first part of the 
seventeenth century may be reckoned em- 
inently the learned age ; rather, however, 
in a more critical and exact erudition with 
levpeci to historical fact, than in what is 
strictly called philology, as to which we 
cannot, on the whole, nmk this so high as 
the precedin|^ period. Neither Italy nor 
Crermany mamtained its reputation, which, 
as it has been already mentioned, had be- 
gun to wane towards the close of the six- 
teenth century. Hie same causes were 
at work, the same preference of studies 
very foreign to polite letters, metaphysi- 
cal philosophy, dogmatic theology, patris- 
tic or mediflBval ecclesiastical history, or, 
in some countries, the physical sciences, 
which were r^)idly gaimng ground. And 
to these we must add a pxevalenee «f bad 
taste, even among those who had some 



Intensions to be reckoned scholars. _^ 
sins had set an example of abandoning 
the purest models; ana his fbUowers haS 
less sense and taste than himsdf. They 
sought obsolete terms from Pacuviusand 
Plautus ; they affected pointed sentences, 
and a studied conciseness of period, wl^eh 
made their 6t3rle altogether dry and Je- 
june.* The universities, and even tne 
gymnasia or schools of Germany, grew 
negligent of all the beauties of language, 
Latin itself was acquired in a slovenly 
manner, by the help of modem books; 
which spued ^e pains of acquiring any 
subsidiary knowleclge of antiquity. And 
this neglect of the ancient writers in edu- 
cation caused even eminent scholars to 
write ill, as we perceive in the sij^e* 
ments of Freinsnemius to Gurtius and 
livy.t 

9. A sufficient evidence of this is found 
in the vast popularity which the pomdaritj 
writings of Comenius acquired in of oooie* 
Germany. This author, a man »*^ 
of much industry, some ingenuity, and 
little judgment, made himself a colossal 
reputation by lus Orbis Sensualium Pictns, 
and still more by his Janoa linguamm 
Reserata, the latter published in 1631. 
This contains, in 100 clusters subdivided 
into 1000 paragraphs, more than 0300 
Latin words, exclnsive, of course, of sudi 
as recur. The originality of its method 
consists in weaving all useflil words into 
a series of paraffraphs, so that they may 
be learned in a wort time, without the te- 
diousness of a nomenclature. It was also 
intended to blend a knowledge of thmgs 

• BiogT. Unhr., art Gmriua. Eichhom, m,, 1, 



t EicfahofB, ass. 
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with one of woTds.* The Oifois Setwnali- 
urn Pictns has the eame end. This is what 
has since been so continually attempted in 
books of education, that some may be 
surprised to hear of its originality. No 
one, however, before Comenius seems to 
have thought of this method. It must, 
unquestionably, have appeared to facilitate 
the early acquirement of knowledge in a 
very great degree ; and, even with refer- 
ence to language, if a compendious mode 
of getting at Latin words were the object, 
the woru of Comenius would answer the 
purpose beyond those of any classical au- 
thor. In a country where Latin was a 
living and spoken tongue, as was in some 
measure the case with Germany, no great 
strictness in excluding barbarous phrases 
is either practicable or expedient. But, 
according to the received principles of 
philological literature, they are such books 
as every teacher would xeep out of the 
hands of his pupils. They were, never- 
theless, reprintea and translated in many 
countries ; and obtained a general recep* 
tion, especially in the German empire, and 
similarly circumstanced kingdoms.t 

3. The Greek language, meantime, was 
Omum thought unnecessary, and few, com- 
or Gradi paratively speaking, continued to 
^""^^ prosecute its study. In Italy it 
can merely be said that there) were still 
professors of it in the universities; but 
no one Hellenist distinguishes this centu- 
ry. Most of those who published editions 
of Greek authors in Germany, and they 
were far from numerous, had been formed 
in the last age. The decline was progress- 
ive ; few scholars remained after 1030, and 
a long blaidc ensued, until Fd)ricius and 
Kuster restored the study of Greek near 
the end of the century. Even in France 
rad Holland, where many were abundantly 
learned, and some, as we shall see, accom- 
plished philologers, the Greek language 
seems to have been either less legurd^ 

♦ BioffT. Unrr. 

t Bullet, CritiqaM OnmnudrieDs, part of the 
Jagemene dee S^nme (whom I dte ^the num- 
ber or pang raph, on aoooont of the diffieTent edi- 
tione), NO. 634, qnotea Lenoelot'e lemuk on the 
Juue Liiuaarum, that it reqaires a better meooory 
than meet boys poeaesa to matter it, and that, com- 
monly, the firat jpatt ia forgotten before the last is 
learned. It exenea diagost in the achoiar, hecauae 
lie ia alwaya in a new coimtry, every chi^r being 
jBUed with worda be has not seen before ; and the 
anccessite parts of the book have no connexion 
with one another. 

Morfao^ thoo^ he woald abaolntely banidi the 
Ja&aa Ungnarnm firam all achoola where good La- 
ttnity is nanired, seems to think rather better of 
the Orbis Sensaaliom Pictus, as in itself a happy 
idea, though the delineationa are indifibrent, and tne 
whole not ao well arranged as it might be.— Poly- 
hiator, lib. u., c 4. 



or, at least, less promoted by emiQ^ 
scholars than in the preceding century.* 
4. Casaubon now stood on the pinnacle 

of critical renown. His Persius ^_,, . 

in 1606, and his Polvbius in 1609, "^ 
were testimonies to his continued industry 
in this province.f But with this latter edi- 
tion the philological labours of Casaubon 
came to an end. In 1610 he accepted the 
invitation of James I., who bestowed upon 
him, though a layman, a prebend in, the 
church of Canterouiy, and, as some, per- 
haps erroneously, have said, another in 
that of Westminster.^ He died in Eng- 
land within four years after, having con- 
sumed the intermediate time in ue de- 
fence of his royal patroa against the Jes- 
uits, and in writing Animadversions on the 
Annals of Baronius ; works ill suited to 
his peculiar talent, and in the latter of 
which he is said to have had but little suc- 
cess. He laments, in his epistles, the 
want of leisure for completing his labours 
on Polybius ; Uie king had no taste but for 
theology, and he found no library in which 
he couM pursue his studies.^ ^^ I gave up,^ 

* Sealiger, even in 1602, aaya : Quia hodieneectt 
Grsc^ T sed qnis est doctus Orsc^T Non dubito 
esse aliquot, aed pancos, et quos non nori ne de 
nomine qoidem. Te nnnm nori et memoria avo- 
ram et noatii sBcali Grace doctissimnm, qol anis 
In OnBcis prvstiieris, qam post renataa apod noe 
bonaa literaa omnee nnnoaam prsstare potniaaent. 
He goea on to speak of nimself aa atanding next 
to Casaubon, ana the only competent judge of the 
extent of hie learning ; qui de prestantia doctrine 
tu» ceito jndicare poaait, e^ aut nnicna aam, ant 
qui aeteroa hac in re magno mterraUo mco.— 8c»L» 
Epist 72. 

t The translation that Caaaubon haa hers giTen 
of Polybiua haa generally passed for excellent, 
though some hate thought him a better scholar in 
Greek than in Latin, and conaeqaenUy not always 
able to render the aenae aa well aa he conoeiTed it 
— Baillet, n. 002. Schweighauser praises the an- 
notationa, but not without the criticism for which 
a later editor geneimlljr finds room in an earlier. 
Reiske, he saya, had pointed out many errors. 

t The latter ia contradicted by Beloe, Anecdotes 
of Literature, vcL r.^ p. 129, on the authority of Le 
NeTe*s Faati Ecclesis Anglicans. 

Jacent cun» Polybians, et fortasse etemum ia- 
cebunt, neque enim aatia conunodos ad ilia atoola 
set locus.— Epist 706. Plura addeiem, niai omni 
librorom presidio meorum deficerar. Quare etiana 
de commentariis Polybianis noU meminisse, qnando 
rationea priorum meorum studiorum hoc iter miri* 
ficA conturbavit ttt ?ix aine aospirio ejus incepli 
possim meminisse, quod tot Tigiliis mihi oenstitit 
Sed neque adeat mea bibliotheca, neque ea atudie 
multum sunt ad gustum illius, cujus soUus, quam. 
diu hie sum futnrus, habenda mihi ratio.— £p. 704 
(Feb., 161 1 ]|. Rex optimos aique tvadmttrt rebos 
theologicia ita delectatur, at auia curia literarila nam 
multum opera impendat—Ep. 673. Ego quid hie 
agam, si copis scire, hoc unum responoebo, omnia 
prion stadia mea fnnditus interiisse. Nam maxi* 
mus rex et liberalissimus unico genera fiteramm sic 
camtor, at aaom et aoonun iogenia in illo detimiet 
— Ep.763. 
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lie says, "si last, with great sorrow, my 
commentaiy on Polybiun, to which I had 
deroted so much time, but the good king 
must be obeyed.*^ Casaubon was the last 
of the great scholars of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy. Joseph 8caliger, who, especiaUy in 
his reooided conTersation, was very spa^ 
linff of praise, says expressly, " Casaubon 
is me most learned man now living." It 
is not impoBsible that he meant to except 
himself, which would by no means be un- 
just, if we take in the whole range of er- 
udition ; but in the exactly critical knowl- 
edge of the Greek language, Casaubon had 
not even a rival in S<»liffer. 

5. A long peiiod ensued, during which no 
viferde Very considerable progress was 
J**'**"'"'^ made in Greek literature. Few 
books jOGcur before the year 1650 which 
have obtained a durable reputation. The 
best known, and, as I conceive, by far the 
best of a grammatical nature, is that of 
Viger de ImotiBmis praecipuis Grsc® Lin- 
guae, which Hoogeveen and Zeunius suc- 
cessively enlarged in the last century. 
Vi^r was a Jesuit of Rouen, and the first 
edition was in 1639. It contains, even 
as it came fh>m the author, many valu- 
able criticisms, and its useAilness to a 
Greek scholar is acknowledged. But, in 
order to determine the place of Yiger 
amon^ grammarians, we snould ascertain, 
by comparison with preceding works, es- 
pecially the Thesaurus of Stephens, for 
DOW much he is indebted to their labours. 
He would probably, after all deductions, 
appeax to merit great jNraise. His ar- 
rangement is more clear, and his knowl- 
edge of syntax more comprehensive, than 
that of Caninius or any other earlier wri- 
ter; but his notions are not imfrequently 
imp>erfect or erroneous, as the succeeding 
edi'tors have pointed out. In common 
with many of the older grammarians, he 
fancied a difference of sense between the 
two aorists, wherein even Zeunius has 
lollowed him.t 

6. In a much lower rank we may, per- 
WdiM^ haps, next place Weller, author of 
Qntk a Greek grammar, published in 
•'■■■■■'• 1638, of which its later editor, 
Fischer, says Uiat it has always stood in 
high repute as a schoolbook, and been f^ 

* Decent gemenB a Polybiano commenterio, 
^[oemtotlaboriDuacoDcinnaveram; sedresiopdiiio 
parendnm ent.-*Ep. 854., Feb., 1613. 

t An earlier treatiie on Greek particlee bj De- 
narius, a Greek of the Ionian Islands, might have 
been mentioned in a former place. It was repab- 
lished k^ Reasmann, who calls DeTarios homo olim 
hand ignoUtis, at hodie pnne negleetns. He is 
tfaoQght too subtle in grammar, but seems to have 
been an excellent scholar. 1 do not perceire that 
Viger has boRowad fiom bim- 



quently reprinted ; meaning, doubttoas, in 
Germany. There is nothing striking in 
Weller's grammar; it may deserve praise 
fbr clearness and brevity ; but in Vergara* 
Caninius, and Sylburgius there is much 
more instruction for those who are not 
merely schoolboys. What' is most re- 
markable is, that Weller claims as his own 
the reduction of the declensions to three, 
and of the conjugations to one ; which, as 
has been seen in our first volume,* is found 
in the grammar of Sylbmgius, and is prob- 
ably due to Ramus. This is rather a piece 
of efih>ntery, as he could scarcely have 
lighted by coincidence on both these inno- 
vations. Weller has given no syntax; 
what is added in Fischer's edition is by 
Lunbert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a 
laborious compiler, among whose Lsbbssni 
numerous works not a few relate ^^'^ 
to the grammar of the Greek language. 
He had, says Niceron, a wonderful talent 
in multipl3rmg title-pages ; we have fifteen 
or sixteen fframmatictu treatises from him, 
which might have been comprised in two 
or three ordinary volumes. JLabbe's Reg- 
uln Accentuum, published in 1635, was 
once, I believe, of some repute ; but he 
has little or nothing of his own.t The 
Greek grammars pimlished in this age by 
Alexander Scot and oUiers are ill-digested, 
according to Lancelot, without o^er or 
principle, and full of useless and perplex- 
ing things il and that of Vossius, m 1649, 
which is omy an improved edition of that 
of Clenaidus, appeara to contain little 
which is not taken from othen.^ Eras- 
mus Schmidt is spid by Eichhom to be the 
author of a valu«.jle work on Greek dia- 
lects ;|[ George Pasor is better known by 
his wntings on the Hellenistic dialect, or 
that of the Septua^^nt and New Testa^ 
ment. Salmasius, m his Commentaiius 
de Hellenistica (Leyden, 1643), stimssios 
has gone very largely into thus de Unfiw 
subject This, he savs, is a H-iienfctica. 
question lately agitated, whether there be 
a peculiar dialect of the Greek Scriptures ; 
for, in the last i^e, the very name of Hel- 
lenistic was unknown to scholara. It is 
not above half a century old. It was sup- 
posed to be a Hebrew idiom in Greek 
words; which, as he ai^es elaborately 
and with great learning, is not sufficient 
to constitute a distinct £alect, none of the 
ancients having ever mentioned one by 
this name. This is evidently much o( a 
verbal dispute ; since no one would apply 
the word to the Scriptural Greek, in the 

• Page 252, col. i f Niceron, rol zxv. 
t BaUlet, n. 706. ^ Id., n. 711. 

D OeschJchte der Cottar, iil,a2&. 
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nune sense that lie does to the Doric and 
Attic. Salmasius lavs down two essen- 
tial characteristics of a dialect : one, that 
it should be spoken by people differing in 
locality ; anouier, that it shotild be distin- 
^oiahable by sinp[le words, not merely by 
idiom. A piofosion of learning is scattered 
all round, out not pedantically or imperti- 
nently ; and this seems a very useful book 
in Grreek or Latin philology. He may, i)er- 
haps, be thought to underrate the peculiar- 
ities of language in the Old and fww Tes- 
taments, as if they were merely such as 
missed current among the contemporary 
Greeks. The second part of this Com- 
mentary relates to the Greek dialects gen- 
erally, without reference to the Hellenis- 
tic. He denies the name to what is usu- 
ally called the common dialect, spoken, or 
at least written, by the Greeks in general 
after the time of iJezander. This also is, 
of course, a question of words ; perhaps 
Bahnasius used a more convenient phra- 
seology than what is often met with in 
grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not so 
numerous as in the former i>eriod. The 
Pindar of Ei'asmus Schmidt in 1614, and 
the Aristotle of Duval in 1610, may be 
mentioned: the latter is still in request, 
as a convenient and complete emtion. 
Meursius was reckoned a good critical 
scholar, but his woriis as an ^tor are not 
very important. The chief monument of 
his phflological erudition is the Lexicon 
GrMkadi- Gneco-Bartmmm, a glossary of 
tioM: sa- the Greek of the lower empire. 
;j»g»Qgy> But no edition of a Greek au- 
'°''*^ tbor published in the first part 
of the sevehteeitth centurv is superior, at 
least in magnificence, to that of Chrysos- 
tom by Sir Henry Savile. This came forth, 
in 1613, fW)m a pre^ established at Eton 
by himself, provost of that college. He 
had procured types and pressmen in Hol- 
land, and three years had been employed 
In printing the eiffht volumes of tlus great 
worii; one which, both in splendour of 
ezeoution and in the erudition displayed 
in it by Savile, who had coUected several 
manuscripts of Cfarysostom, leaves im- 
measurably behind it every eariier produc- 
tion of the English press. The expense, 
which is said to have been eight thousand 
pounds, was wholly defhiyed by himself, 
and the tardy sale of so voluminous a 
woik could not have reimbursed the cost.* 

* Bekie't Aneodotes of Litontim, toL ▼., p. 103. 
The Gopiet lold for 92. each ; a aiimeqfiial to nearly 
SOL at preaent, and frain the relatiye wealtii of the 
country, to conaiderably mora. What wonder that 
the aale waa alow T Fnller, howerer, telle na, that 
when he wrote, ahnoat half a century afterward, 
the book waa become ecaroe. Chryaoatomua, nya 



Another edition, in fact, by a Jesuit, Fron- 
to Ducsus (Fronton le Due), was publish- 
ed at Paris within two jtm aiterwaid, 
having the advantage of a Latin tranria* 
tion, which Savile had imprudenUy waved. 
It has even been imputed to Ducaeus, that, 
having procured the sheets of Savile's 
edition from the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own with- 
out alteration. But this seems an apocry* 
phal story.* Savile had the assistance, in 
revising the text, of the most leanied co- 
adjuton he oouM find in England. 

9. A very few more Greek books were 
printed at £ton soon afterward ; q,^^ 
and, though that press soon ceas^ kandnc in 
ed, some editions of Greek an- Bngiana. 
thora, generally for schools, appeared in 
England before 1650. One of th^, the 
Poets Minores of Winterton, is best 
known, and has sometimes been reprint* 
ed ; it does little credit to its original edi- 
tor, the text being exceedingly corrupt, and 
the notes very trifling. The Greek lan- 
guage, however, was now much studied ;t 

CaeauboB, a Savilio editor ptirata impenaa, animo 
regio.— Ep. 738 (apod Beloe). The principal aa- 
aiatanta of Savile were, Matthew Bust, Thomaa 
Allen, and eepecially Richard Montagu, afterward 
celebrated in our eccleeiaatical history aa Bishop of 
Cbicbester, who ia aaid to have corrected the text 
before it went to the preaa. Aa thia ia the first 
work of learning, on a great scale, published in 
England, it deeerree the particular conunemontioii 
of those to whom we owe it 

* It is told by Fuller, and I do not know that it 
has any ind^endent confirmation. Savile himaelf 
aays of Fronto Dncsua, " Vir doctissimus. et cni 
Cnrjrsostomus noster plnrimom debet." Fnller, it 
may be obeerred, aays, that the Partatan edition 
foUowed Savile*a ** in a few montha," whenee the 
time waa two yean ; vid, aa Binnet (Manuel dn Li* 
braire) juady obaenrea, there is no apparent necee* 
sity to suppose an unfair commumcation of the 
sheets, enren if the text should be proved to be cop- 
ied. 

f It might appear, at fint sight, that Oaaanboa 
intended to seoa his son Meiic to Holland, under 
the care of Heinsins, because he could not |(et a 
good classical education in Enffland, Cupio in 
OraBcis, Latinis, et Hebraicis litens ipenm serio ez* 
eioeii. Hoc in Anglia posse fieri sperare son poe- 
somna ; nam hie locupietiesima sunt collegia, sed 
quorum ratio toto geiMre diveraa eet ab institutie 
omnium aliorum couegiorum.— £p. 962 (1614). But 
possibly he meant tiiat, on account of his son's for- 
eign birth, he could not be admitted on the foundii- 
tion of Engliah cobei^s, tfaon^ the words do not 
clearly expreaa this. At the kind's command, how- 
ever, Menc was sent to Ozfora. One of Caeau- 
bon's sons went to Eton school ; Ikeris dat operam 
in ffymnasio EtoniensL— Ep. 737 (epud Beloe*s An- 
ecaotes ; I had overlooked the passage). Theolog- 
ical loiming, in ^e reign of James, opposed polite 
letten and philology. Kst in Anglia, aays Cfaaaa 
bon, theologorumingens copia ; eo enim fere omnee 
studia sua jrefenmt— Ep. 709. Venio ez Anglia 
(Orotius vmtM in 1613), Uteninm ifai tenuis eet 
merces; theologi regnant, leguleii rem focinnt; 
unus ferme Casaubonus habet lortunam aatia &ven- 
tem, aed, ut ipse judicat, sunus ceitaa. Ne haiie 
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tte age of James and Charles was initf 
learned; our writers are prodigal of an 
abundant erudition, which embraces a far 
wider range of authors than are now read ; 
the philosophers of every class, the poets, 
the historians and orators of Greece, to 
whom few comparatively had paid re^rd 
m the days of Elizabeth, seem as fonuliar 
to the miscellaneous writers of her next 
successors as the fathers of the churdh 
are to the theologians. A few, like Jere- 
my Taylor, are equally copious in thbir h- 
bations from both streams. But, though 
thus demly read in ancient learning, our 
old scbolars were not very critical in phi* 
k>logy. 

10. In Latin criticism, the pretensions 
lAtinadi- of the seventeenth century are 
ttoM-.Tor- far mere considerable than in 
"^•* Greek. The first remarkable 
edition, however, that of Horace by Tor* 
rentius, a Belgian ecclesiastic, though it 
appeared in 1608, being posthumous, be* 
longs strictly to the preceding age. It has 
been said tlmt Dacier borrowed much for 
his own notes from this editor ; but Hor- 
aoe was so profusely illustrated in the six- 
teenth century, that little has been left for 
later critics, except to tamper, as they 
have largely done, with his text. Tbia 
period is not generally conspicuous for 
editions of Latin authors ; but some names 
of high repute in grammatical and critical 
lore belong to it. 

11. Oruter, a native of Antwerp, who 
^^ became a professor in several Ger- 
**** nutn univeisities, and finally in that 
of Heidelberg, might lave been mentioned 
in our history of the sixteenth century, 
before tbe expiration of which some of 
his critical labours had been accomplished. 
Many more belong to the first twenty 
years of the present. No more diligent 
and hidefatijgable critic ever toiled in that 
quarry. His Suspiciones, an early work, 
in which he has explained and amended 
miscellaneous passsu^s, his annotations 
on the Senecas, on Martial, on Sti^ius, on 
the Roman historians, as well as anoUier 
more celebrated compilation which we 
shall have soon to mention, bear witness 
to his immense industry. In Greek he 
did comparatively but little; yet he is 
counted amonr good scholars in that lan- 
guage. All ouers of his time, it has been 
said, appear mere drones in comparison 
wifth him.* Scaliger, indeed, thougn on in- 
timate terms with Gruter, in one of his 
usual fits of spleen, charges him with a 
tasteless indifllerence to the real merit of 

qoidem loeua fuinet in Anglia ut Utentori, tbeolo- 
fom indiMre deboit.— Epist. Orot, p. 751. 

* Bailltt. n. 483. Btyle. Miowon, vdi is. 

Vol. IL— C 



tb» writers whom he explainedsone beang 
as good as another for his purpose, which 
was only to produce a boox.* In this art 
Gruter was so perfioct, that he never failed 
to publish one every year, and sometimes 
every month-t His eulogists have giveii 
him credit for acuteness and judgment, 
and even for elegance and an agreeable 
variety ; but he seems not to have preserv- 
ed much repute except for his labCHrious 
erudition. 

Id. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as sec* 
retary of the Svnod of Dort, and a - . 
Latin poet of dustinguished name, ^^ 
was abo among the first philologers of his 
age. Many emtions of Greek and Latin 
writers, or annotations upon them, The* 
ocritus, Hesiod, Maximus Tyrius, Aristo- 
tle, Horace, Terence, Silius, Ovid« attest 
his critical skilL He is praised for a iu« 
didous reserve in criticism, avoiding uio 
trifles by which many scholars had weari* 
ed their readers, and attending only to 
what really demanded the aid of a critic, 
as being corrupt or obscure. His learn- 
ing was very extensive and profound, so 
I that, in the panegvrical tone of the times, 
he is set above all the living and almost 
above all the dead.t 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient 
philology. His editions of Aratus, ^^ 
Stobaeus, the fhigments of the lost ^'"^^ 
Greek dnunas, Lucaiit and Tacitus, are but 
a part of those which he published. In 
the power of illustrating a writer by par- 
allel or resembling passages from others, 
however remote, nis taste and fondnou 
for poetnr, as much as his vast erudition, 
have made him remariLable. In mere crit« 
ical skill he was not quite so ^at a mas- 
ter of the Greek as or the Latm language ; 
nor was he equal to restoring the text of 
the dramatic poets. 

14. The Variae Lectiones of Rutgersius 
in 1618, whose premature death x«cpniii% 
cut off a brilliant promise of er- B^nesbMb 
ndition, are in six books, almost ^*'*'>^^ 
entirely devoted to emendation of the text; 
in such a miscellaneous and desultory se- 
ries of criticisms as the example of Tur- 
nebus and other scholars had rendered 
usual.^ Reinesius, a Saxon j^ysician, in 
1640 j>ut forth a book with the same title, 
a thick volume of about 700 pages, of 
multifarious learning, chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively, classical. He is more interpre- 

* Noiiiciint«tramc]iaita«t<MaUa.iiiodoUbvo« 
nmltM «zeiidat"-8€«]ig. 8«eiiiida. 

f Bayle, note i % BaiUet, a. 517. 

i «*Thit work,>* nyi Miooran (voi suii.), ''if 
ineftaMk : tiMatyle itMBt«adpoltta, tbeUMNubtp 
anjotttodfifiaBd; itiHSDoiiionqaolitUDSthiii 
tlid lufageet n^oiivt.'' 
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tative, and leas attentive to restore cor- 
rupted texts than Rutgerains.* The Ad- 
veraaria of Gaspar Barthius are better 
known. This work is in 60 books, and ex- 
tends to about 1500 pages in folio. It is ex- 
actly like those of Tumebus and Muretns, 
an immense repertory of unconnected crit- 
icisms and other miscellaneous erudition. 
The chapters exceed in number the paffes, 
and each chapter contains several artides. 
There is, however, more connexion, alpha- 
betical or otherwise, than in Tumebus ; 
and they are less exclusi?ely classical, 
many relating to mediaeval and modem 
writers. The sixtieth book is a commen- 
tary on a part of Augustin de Civitate Dei. 
It is difficult to give a more precise notion 
of Barthius; he is more asthetic than 
Tumebus, but less so than Muretus; he 
explains and corrects fewer intricate texts 
tiian tibe former, but deals more in paral- 
lel passages and excursive illustration.! 
Though Greek appears more than in Tur- 
nebus, by for tbe greater part of Barthius's 
Adversaria relates to Latin, in the propor- 
tion of at least fifteen to one. A few 
small poems are printed from manuscripts 
for the first time. Barthius, according to 
Morhof, though he sometimes explains au- 
thors very well, is apt to be harsh in his 
alterations, hasty in his Judgments, and 
has too much useless and frivolous mat- 
ter. Bayle is not more favourable. Bar- 
thius published an edition of Statins, and 
another of Claudian. 
15. Rigault or Rigaltius, Petit, Thysius, 

* Bajle obteiret of the writinn of ReiiManii in 
fBiianl, that *'good jodfM of utentnre have no 
•ooner read some pages out they place him above 
those philologers who have only a good memorr, 
and rank him with critics who go beyond their read- 
ing, and know more than books hsTe tangfat them. 
The penetration of theirnnderstanding makes them 
dimw conseqaenees and form conjeSctores which 
lead them to discover hidden treasures. Reinesius 
was one of these, and made it his chief business to 
Ihid out what others had not said." 

t The foUowing are the heads of the fourth chap- 
ter of the first bMk, which maj senre as a speci- 
men of the Adversaria: Ad Victoris Uticensis U- 
brumprimumnoteetemendationee. Idmites. Col- 
hmitia. Quantitas. H. Stephanns notatur. Im- 
penders. Totom. Omnimod^ Deztralee. Asta. 
rrancisii BaMoini audacia csatigatur. Tormenta 
anti^aa. Lig^aamenArx capitis. Memoria. Cru- 
dari. Baldoioua denuo auquoties notatur. It is 
true that all this ftrrago arises out of one pesssge 
in Victor of Utica, ana Barthius is hi from being 
■o desultory as Tumebus; but 3000 columns of 
•och notes make but a dictionary without the help 
of the alphabet. Barthius tells us himself that he 
had fimsned two other volumea of Adversaria, be- 
aides correcting the first— See the passage in Bayle. 
note K. But bedoes not stand on very hi^h ground 
■s a critic, on account of Uie rapidity with which 
be wrote* and for the same reaaon Ins sometimes 
«ontradicted himself.— Bayle. BaUlet,n.688. Mi- 
eenm, voL vil^ Morhof, lib. t., 1, 10. 



and several more, do honour to ohmt 
France and the Low Countries du- crwes; 
ring this period. Spain, though KosUak. 
not strong in classical philology, produced 
Ramiresius de Prado, whose llevniicovrap- 
xocf sive quinquaginta militum ductor, lOld* 
is but a book of criticism with a quaint ti- 
tle.* In Latin literature we ^an hardly 
say that England made herself more con- 
spicuous than in Greek. The notes of 
John Bond on Horace, published in 1606, 
are properly a woik of the age of Eliza- 
beth : the author was long a schoolmaster 
in that reign. These notes are only little 
marginal scholia for the use of boys of 
no great attainments ; and in almost every 
instance, I believe, taken from Lambinus. 
This edition of Horace, though Antony 
Wood calls the author a most noted critic 
and gnunmarian, has only the merit of 
giving the observations concisely and per- 
spicuously. Thomas Famaby is called by 
Baillet one of the best scholiasts, who 
says hardly anything useless, and is very 
concise.f He has left notes on several of 
the Latin poets. It is possible that the 
notes are compiled, like those of Bond, 
from the foreign critics. Famaby also 
was a schoolmaster, and schoohnasters do 
not write for the learned. He has, how- 
ever, been acknowledged on the Continent 
for a diligent and leamed man. Wood 
says he was " the chief grammarian, rhet- 
oncian, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his 
time ; and his school was so much f^ 
quented, that more churchmen and states- 
men issued thence than from any scIkk)! 
taught by one man in England. '*( 

16. But the greatest in this province of 
literature was Claude Saumaise, ^,1^^^,^ 
best known in the Latin form Sal- 
masitts, whom the general suffrage of his 
compeers placed at their head. An in- 
credible erudition, so that it was said, 
what Salmasius did not know was be- 
yond the bounds of knowledge ; a memo- 
ry such as none but those great scholars 
of former times seem to have possessed ; 
a life passed, naturally enough, in solita^ 
ry labour^ were sufficient to establish his 
fame among the leamed. His intellectu- 
al strezigth has been more questioned ; he 
wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub- 

fects he did not well understand, and some 
lave reduced his merit to that of a gram- 
matical critic, without altogether rating 
this so highly as the world has done.^ 

* This has been ascribed by some to his master 

Sancttus, author of the Minerva, Ramirez himself 

having been tbousht unequal to such remarks as 

we fiml in it— Baiflet, n. 527. 

t N. 521. t Athena Oxonienses, vol lit 

^ Baillet, a. 511, is excessively severe on Salma- 
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SalmaaiUB was very proud, self-confident, 
disdainftil, and has, consequently, fallen 
into many enors, and even contradictions, 
HaouA precipitancy. In his controversy 
with Milton, for which he was little fitted, 
he is rather feeble, and glad to escape from 
the severity of his ant^onist by a defence 
of his own Latinity.* The works of Sal- 
masius are numerous, and on veiy miscel- 
laneous subjects ; amoiu^ the philological, 
his Annotations on the Historic Augustas 
Scriptores seem to deserve mention. But 
the most remarkable, besides tiie Com- 
mentary on the Hellenistic Dialect, of 
which an account has' been given, is the 
Plinianae Exercitationes, published in 1699. 
These remarks, nominally on Pliinr, are, 
in the first instance, on Solinus. Salmsp 
aius tells us that he had spent much time 
on Pliny ; but, finding it beyond the pow- 
ers of one man to write a commentary on 
the whole Natural History of that author, 
he had chosen Solinus, who is a mere 
compiler from Pliny, and contains nothing 
from any other source. The Plinians Ex- 
ercitationes is a mass of learning on the 
f eognmby and natural history of Pliny In 
more toan 900 pages, following the text of 
the Polyhistor of Solinus.t 

17. It had been the desire of those who 
oood aspired to reputation for taste and 
vrtiem eloquence to write well in Latin, 
ttlmin. ^^ g^jg language, on this side of 
the Alps and Pyrenees, to which the ca- 
pacity of choice and polished expression 
was conceded. But when the French 
ton{[ue was more cultivated and had a 
criticism of its own, this became the natu- 
ral instrument of polite writers m France, 
and the liatin fell to the merely learned, 
who neglected its beauties. In £neland it 
had never been much studied for the pur- 
tins; bat .tlie homa^ doe to his learning by toch 
to age M ttaet in which behTed cannot be extenua- 
ted mf the censnra of a man like Baillet, of ezten- 
■ive but rather saperficial attainments, and open 
lo nmch preindioe. 

* Milton began the attack by obiecting to the use 
di pa w tm fkx an individual man ; Kit m this mietap 
ken critidain uttered himself the solecism vamilai^ 
AflR.— See Johnson's Lrves of the Poets. This ez- 
pifssioQ hftd prenoaslybeen noticed by Vavassear. 

t Nemo aaeo nt propriam, snumqae vdnti rsg- 
Bom, ^i criticen vindicatnm ivit, ac Clandius Sal- 
iBssias, ipUf qaeroadmodum nihil unqnam scripsit, 
inmio non insi^ia multa artis critics vestigia de- 
praieodas, ita imprimis, ut anctores cum notis et 
csstigationibus absolutissimis editoe taceamus, vas- 
to illo PUnianammEzercitationum opere, quantum 
ia sosraditionis genere valeret denonstratum dedit. 
— M orhof; lib. v., c. 1, ^ 12. The Jesuits, Petavius 
snd Haidoin, who did not cordially praise any Prot- 
sstant, cfaarnd this book with pasemg over leal dif- 
ficulties, whue a mass of heterogeneous matter was 
foisted in. Le Clerc (or La Cioze) vindicates Sal- 
lassias agamst aocne oensnies of narduin in BibL 
Vw., yd, iT« 



poses of i|tyle; and though neither in Ger- 
many nor the Low Countries it was very 
customary to employ the native language, 
the current Latin of literature wasiuways 
careless and often barbarous. Even in It- 
aly the number of good writers in that 
language was now very scanty. Two de- 
serve to be commemorated with praise, 
both historians of the same period. The 
History and Annals of Grotius, in which 
he seems to have emulated, with more dis- 
cretion than some others, the nervous 
brevity of Tacitus, though sometimes not 
free from a certain hardness and want of 
flow, nor lequal, conseauently, in elegance 
to some productions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, may be deemed a monument of vig- 
orous and impressive language. The De- 
cads of Famianus Strada, a Roman Jesuit, 
contain a history of the Flemish war, not 
written certainly in imitation of Tacitus, 
whom the author depreciated, but with 
more classical spirit than we usually find 
in that age. Scarcely any Latin, lu)wev- 
er, of this period is equal to that of Bar- 
clay in the Aigenis and Euphormio. His 
style, though rather diffuse, and more flor- 
id than that of the Au^stan age, is per- 
haps better suited to his subjects, and re- 
minds us of Petronius Arbiter, who was 
probably his model. 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose 
attention was solely turned to the ^^^ 
purity of Latin style, two are "*~^ 
conspicuous, Gaspar SciOppius and Gerard 
Vossius. The first, one or those restless 
and angry spirits whose hand is against 
all the world, lived a long life of contro- 
versy and satire. His productions, as 
enumerated by Niceron, mostly anony- 
mous, are about one hundred ; twenty-sev- 
en of which, according to another list, are 
grammatical.* The Protestants, whom 
he had abandoned, and the Jesuits, whom 
he would not Join, are equally the objects 
of his anffer. In literature he is celebra- 
ted for the bitterness of his attacks on 
Cicero, whom he spared as little as he did 
his own contemporaries. But Scioppius 
was an admirable master of the hj, ^^^^ 
Latin language. All that is re- sopuoai 
memberedofhis multifarious pub- ®"*«««« 
lications relates to this. We owe to him 
a much improved edition of the Minerva 
of Sanctius. His own Grammatics Phi- 
losophica (Milan, 16S8), notwithstanding 
its title, has no pretensions to be called 
anything more than an ordinary Latin 
grammar. In this I observed nothing re- 
markable but that he denies the gerund 
and supine to be parts of the verb, consid- 



— •I' 



* NiceroD, vol xzxv. 
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ering the first as pAssire pttiticiples, and 
the second as nouns substantiTe ; a theo- 
ry which seems erroneous. 

19. The Infamia Famiani of Scioppins 
Hiiinftaiia was written asainst Fanuanns 
v^untani. Strada, whom he hated both as 
a Jesuit and as one celebrated for the 
beauty of his style. This book serves 
to show how for those who wrote with 
some eloquence, as Strada certainly did, 
feu short of classical purity. The faults 
pointed out are often Terv obvious to 
those who have used good dictionaries. 
Scioppius is, however, so festidious as to 
reject words employed by Seneca, Tacitus, 
and even Phsdrus, as of the silver a^e ; 
and sometimes, probably, is wrong in his 
dogmatic assertion of a negative, that no 
good authority can be found. 

90. But his most considerable work is 
ioiffictam ^^® called Judicium de Stylo His* 
6b scyio torico, subjoined to the last, and 
tBtMea. published after his death in 1650. 
This treatise consists chiefly of attacks 
on the Latin style of Thuanus, Lipsius, 
Casaub^ and other recent authors ; but 
in the a>urse of it we find the remarks of 
a subtle and severe observer on the an- 
cients themselves. The silver age he 
^tes from the latter years of Augustus, 

g lacing even Ovid within it. The brazen 
IB carries up to Vespasian. In the silver 
period he finds many single words as well 
as phrases not agreeable to the usage of 
more ancient authors. As to the mod- 
ems, the Transalpine writers, he says, 
speaking as an Italian, are always defi- 
cient in purity ; they mingle the phrased- 
ogy of different ages as preposterously as 
if they were to write Greek in a conflision 
of dialects ; they affect obscurity, a bro- 
ken structure of periods, a studied use Of 
equivocal terms. This is particularly per- 
ceived in the school of Lipsius, whose own 
faults, however, are redeemed by many 

beauties of style.* The Italians, on the 

- — - - ... - 

* Tnonlpims hominibiu ez <)aotidiano Latbgi 
Mnnooia inter ipaos usu, multo iiTe baibus, rive 
plebeis ac dAterioris Dots, sic adhereacere aolent, 
n% pottM cum ftjlam arripuere, de LatiiUtate eoram 
daoitare nequaqtiam iia in mentem veniat Inde fit 
ut acri]>ta eoram ideranuiae mtnna jraricatia habeant, 

SiamTia gratia et Tenuataa in tie minimi deaideretar. 
am bse natora duce melioa fiebant, qoam arte ant 
■tudio. Accedit alia canaa cur non asqn^ para ait 
nraltormn Tianaalpinoram oratio. qnod nullo etatia 
diaciimine ac ddectu in autoram leetkme venantur, 
St ez omninA commiztione noinm qnoddam wt 
nniltiforme pro aao qniaqne ingenio dicendi genua 
effingunt, contempto hoc Fabii monito : ** Diu non 
Dili qptiinua quia^e et qui credentem aibi minime 
fUla^ le^iendua eat, aed diligenter ac pttne ad acri* 
bendiadidtadinem; necperpaiteamodoaeiutanda 
omnia, aed perlectuf liber utique ex inte^ reau- 
mendaa." Itaque genua illudcorrupteorationii,aeu 
MMivXiof^ eflugeie neqneunt, quod imnefiw Tocant, 



Gontraiy , he proceeds to say, read nothing 
but what is worthy of imitation, and shua 
every expression that can impair the oleaiw 
ness and purity of a sentence. Yet even 
in ManutiuB and in the Jesuit Maffei, he 
finds instances of barbarism, much more 
m the French and German scholars of the 
sixteenth age ; expressing contempt upon 
this account for nis old enemy, Joseph 
Scaliger. Thuanus, he sajrs, is full pf 
modem idioms ; a crime not quite unpar- 
donable, when we remember the immen- 
sity of his labour, and the greater impor- 
tance of other objects of it that he nad 
in view. 

SI. Gerard Vossius, a far jgreater name 
in general literature than Scioroi- Q^g^g^ 
us, contributed more essentiafiy voadaa, 
to these grammatical roles; and *^^][||ff^ 
to him, perhaps, rather than to any 
other one man, we may refer the estab- 
lishment of as much correctness of wri- 
ting as is attainable in a dead language. 
Besides several works on rhetoric and po- 
etry, which, as those topics were usually 
treated in ages of more erudition thni 
taste or philosophy, resolved themselves 
into philological disouisitions, looking only 
to the language of tne ancient writers, we 
- - -■-■■- — - f 

qua eat qtitedam miata ez yarlarum linguaram m- 
tione oratio, ut ai Attida Dorica, lonica, iSoliea 
etiam dicta eonfbndaa; cui aimile eat ai quia auUim- 
iahumilibga. cetera noria, poetica Yulgaribaa, Sal* 
Inatiana Tulliania, enee et ferres statia vocab- 
ula aureia et argenteia miacMt, qui Lipeiodeductie- 
que ab eo fixii, aolennia et iam olim lamiliaria eat 
moibua. In qiubua hoc ampllua, veiba mazime im- 
propiia, comprahenaioDem obacniam, compoaitao* 
nem fractam, aut in fruatnla conciaam, vocum aimUi- 
um aut ambiguarum puerilem captationem paaaim 
animadTertaa. Magnia tamen, non nego, viitntibua 
▼itia Bua Lipsiuaremmit, imprimia acumine, menere, 
aalibua (ut ezeellena riri ingenium fercfeat) turn pin* 
rimia lectiaaimia verbia loquendique modia, ez quitMM 
non tarn ftcultatem bene acribendi, ejuaqae, qood 
melioa eat, intellectum ei deeaae, quam ▼orantateoi, 
quo minna rectiora malit, ambitiuacnle. planaueque 
popularia atudio prspediri inielUgBa. Italoram Ion- 
gd diapar ratia Primum enim non niai optimmil 
legere et ad imitandum aibi proponere aolent ; quod 
judido ^uo cvteraa nationea omnium conaenea an* 
perant, imprimia eat conaentaneum. Ddnde nOiil 
non fadunt, ut evitent omnia, unde aliquid injoom* 
dflB et oonUumnandv orationiB periculi oatenditur La* 
tinft igitur nonquam loqountur, eaod fieri riz poaae 
peranaanm habeant, quin quotidianua ejua lingmi 
uaua ad inatar torrentia lutulentna float, et cujoaqne 
modi vexboram aordee aecnm rapiat, qua poMea 
quodam femiliaritatia ]ure aic ae acribiBlitiboa iim» 
rant, ut etiam diligentiaaimoa fa]lant,et band duoie 
pro Latinia habeantur. Hoe eoram conaiUora com 
non intelligent Tranaalpini, id eoram Inacitits peipe- 
ram aaaignant 8ic recti Paulo Manutio oan Yenii, 
ut quootam riz tiia verba Latina in familiari aermoM 
proferra potwat, earn Oermani complorea, qui k>> 
quentem audttoiiad eumvenerant, vebemeaterpni 
ae contemnerent. Huic tamen nemo qui aanua ail 
ad Duritatia et elegihtis Latins enmmam qnieqaid 
deiuiaae dizerit, p. 6S. 
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bare aevwrd move atriothr within that 
province* The long use of Latin in wri- 
tinn on modem subjects, before the dsiss- 
icafaathoiB had been studied, had brought 
in a host of baibansms, that even yet 
were not expelled* His treatise De Vitiis 
Sermonis et Glossematis Latino-barbaris 
is in nine books; four published in 1646, 
during the author's life; five in 1686. 
The former are by far the most copious. 
It is a very laige collection of words in 
use among modem writers, for which 
there is no adequate authority. Of these 
many aro plainly barbarous, and taken 
from the writens of the middle ages, or, at 
best, from those of the fifUi and sixth cen- 
turies. Few of such would be used by 
aoy tolerable scholar. He includes some 
which, though in themselves good, have a 
wrong sense given to them. Words how- 
ever occur, concerning which one might 
be ignorant without uscredit, espepiadly 
before the publication of this treatise, 
which has been the means of correcting 
the ordinary dictionaries. 
Sd. In the five posthumous books, which 



genders, numbers, and casee of noma. 
The same subject occupies the fourth 
book. In the fifth he investijiates verbs i 
and in the sixth the remainmg parts of 

?>eech. The last book relates to syntax, 
his work is full of miscellaneous obseiv 
vations, placed for the most part alphabet- 
ically under each chapter. It hu been 
said that Vossius has borrowed almost 
everything in this treatise £rom Sanetius 
and Scioppius. If this be true, we must 
accuse him of unfairness; for he never 
mentions the Blinerva. But the edition of 
this grammar by Scioppius was not pub- 
lished till after the deatn of Vossius. 8al. 
masius extolled that of the latter above aQ 
which had been published.* 

94. In later times the ambition of wri* 
ting Latin with accuracy and el- PngNH ic 
esance has so universally de- l^atuittyi^ 
cuned, that the diligence of Scioppius and 
Vossius has become hardly valuable ex- 
cept to schoolmasters. It is, however, an' 
art not contemptible, either in respect to 
the taste and discernment for wnich it 
gives scope in composition, or for the en- 



may be mentioned in this place, having Ihanced pleasure it reflects on the paffes of 
probably been written before 1660, we find ancient writers. We may distinguish sev- 



chiefly what the author had forgotten to 
notice in Uie former or had since observ- 
ed. But the most valuable part relates to 
the ^'falso suspecta," which fastidious 
critics have unreasonably rejected, gener- 
ally because they do not appear in the Au- 
gustan writers. Those whom he calls 
" Nizoliani verius quam Ciceroniani,*' dis- 
approved of all woras not found in Cicero.* 
It 18 curious to perceive, as Vossius shows 
us, how many apparently obvious words 
do not occur in Cicero ; yet it would be 
mere afiectation to avoid them. This is, 
peihafw, the best part of Vossius's treatise. 
QZ. We are indebted to Vossius for a 
HifAiki- still more important work on gram^ 
luciiw. mar, the Aristarchus, sive de Arte 
Gnunmatica, which first appeared in 1636. 
This is in sevea books ; the first treats of 
grinmar in general, and especially of the 
alphabet; the second of syllables, under 
which head he dweDs at great length on 
prosody ;t the third (which, with all the 
following, is separately entitled De vocum 
Analogia) of words generally, and of the 



* Paolvi Mamitiat leropled to lue words od the 
aothority of Cicero's conespondents, such as Ce- 
Jins or PoUio ; a ndicQloas a&ctation, especially 
when we observe what Vossias has pointed one, 
that many common words do not occor in Cicero. 
It as amaxinff to see the objeccipas of these Cicero- 



t hi this wss find Vossias aware of the rule 
ksQi^t to li|;ht by Oawes, and now &miliar, that 
t final Towel is rarely short beibre a word >»^"»'"g 
with « and a mote coBsooant 



oral successive periods m its cultivation 
since the first revival of letters. If we 
begin with Petrarch, since before his time 
there was no continuous imitation of class- 
ical models, the first period will comprise 
those who desired much, but reached lit- 
tle, the writers of the fourteenth and fif« 
teenth centuries, destitute of sufficient 
aids, and ^enendly incapable of clearly 
discriminatinff the pure from the barbarous 
in Latin. A better aera may be dated from 
Politian; the ancients were now fylly 
known, and studied with immense labour ; 
the graces of style were frequently caught; 
yet something was still wanting to its pu- 
rit^r and elegance. At the end of a senes 
of improvements, a line mariced by Bern- 
bus, Sadolet, and Longolius, we arrive at 
a third period, which we may call tiiat of 
Paulus Manutius, the golden age of mod^ 
em Latinity. The dibgence in lezicogra- 

eiy of Robert Stephens, of Nizolius, of 
anutius himself, and the philological 
treatises of their times, gave a much 
greater nicety of expression ; while the 
enthusiasm with which some of the best 



* Toamdegrammatiea^ite accept exactissimam 
in hoe genere opus, se coi nollam pnonira ant prisei 
BBwi avt nosCri posstt comparari.— Ap^d Blount In 
Tossio. 0auBon says of the grammatical and rhe- 
torical writings of vossius : ues lirres se recom- 
mandent, par I'exactitode, par la m6thode, par one 
litt6ratare tr^ ^tendne. Oibert en convieot, mala 
il tronve de la proliiit^. D'antres ponnsient n^ 
I ▼oarqn'nne instruction s^riease, sonvent austftxs, st 
^ pnaqiM toojonis piofitable.p-fiioer' VbIv. 
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writeiB emulated fhe ancients inspired 
them with a systematic eloquence and 
grace. But towards the end oi the centu- 
ry, when Manutius, and Muretus, and Ma- 
pnaeus, and others of that school had been 
removed by death, an age of worse taste, 
and perhaps of more negligence in gram- 
mar, came on, 3ret one of great scholars, 
and of men powerful even in language ; 
the age of IJpsius, of Scaliger, of Grotius. 
This may be eaUed the fovSrh period ; and 
in this, apparently, the purity of the lan- 
guage, as well as its beauty, rather de- 
clined. Finally, the publications of 8ci- 
oppius and Vossius mark the beginning of 
another period, which we may consider as 
lasting to ^e present day. Grammatical 
criticism had nearly reached the point at 
which it now stands; the additions, at 
least, which later pliilologers, Perizonius, 
Burman, Bentley, and many others have 
made, though by no means inconsiderai^e, 
seem hardly sufficient to constitute a dis- 
tinct period, even if we could refer them 
properly to any single epoch. And the 
praise of eloquent composition has been 
so little sou|fht after the close of the 
years passed m education, or attained only 
m short and occasional writings, whicn 
have left no durable reputation benhid, that 
we may consider the Latin language, for 
tills purpose, to have silently expired in 
the regions of polite literature. 



Sacnoir II. 

Antiqiiitietof Rome and Oraec8.--<3lroter.— Meor- 
tias.— Chronology. 

d5. Tbb antiquities of Greece and Rome, 
«nitn^ Ml. though they did not occupy so 
lacuoo or la- great a relative space in the lit- 
■"■*''****■• erature of this period as of the 
sixteenth century, were, from the general 
increase of erudition, not less frequently 
the subiect of books than before. This 
field, indeed, is so vast, that its harvest had 
in many parts been scarcely touched, and 
in others very imperfectly gathered by 
those we have already commemorated, the 
Sigonii, the Manutii, the Lipsii, and their 
feUow-labonrers in ancient learning. The 
present century opened with a great woik, 
the Corpus Inscnptionum by Gruter. A 
few endeavours nad long before been 
made* to collect the ancient inscriptions, 
of which the countries once Roman, and 
especially Italy, were fulL The best work 
hitherto was by Martin Smetius of Bru- 
ges, after whose death his collection of in- 
scriptions was published at Leyden in 1688, 

• 860 voL i, p. ITT. 



under the superintendence of Doosa and 
Lipsius. 

96. Scaliger first excited his friend Gni^ 
ter to undertake the task of giving AMtaudby 
an enlarged edition of Smetius.* aoaugw- 
He made the index for this himself, devo- 
ting the labour of the entire morning for 
ten months (a summo mane ad tempos 
ctBam) to an occupation from which so 
little glory could accrue. *'Who," says 
Burman, "would not admire the liberal 
erudition and unpretending modesty of the 
learned of that age, who, worn as they 
were by those long and weary laboun of 
which they freely complain in their cor^ 
respondence with each other, thou^ they 
knew that such occupations as these could 
gain for them no better name than that of 
common clerks or mere drudges, yet hesi- 
tated not to abandon for the advanta^ of 
the public those pureuits which a higher 
fame might be expected to reward ! Who 
in these times would imitate the generosity 
of Scahger, who, when he might have as- 
cribed to himself this addition to the work 
of Smetius, gave away his own right to 
Gruter, and declined to let his name be 
prefixed either to the index which he had 
wholly compiled, or to the many observa- 
tions by which he corrects and explains 
the inscriptions, and desired, in recom- 
pense for the industry of Gruter, that he 
alone should pass with posterit^r as the 
author of the woikV*t vruter, it is ob- 
served by Le Clere, has committed many 
faults : he often repeats the same inscrip- 
tions, and still more ft«quently has printed 
them from erroneous copies; his quota- 
tions from authors, in whom inscriptions 
are found, sometimes want exactness; 
finally, for which we could not well be 
answerable, a vast many have since been 
brought to light.t In consequence of the 
pubhcation of Grater's Inscriptions, the 
learned began, with incredible zeal, to ex- 
amine old marbles for inscriptions, and to 
insert them in any work that nad reference 
to antiquity. Reinesius collected as many 
as make a respectable supplement.^ But 
a sort of »ra in lapidi^ learniiiig^ was 
made by Selden's description, in 1899, 

* Bniman in PrBfatioiie ad Gniteri Corpot In- 
■cript Sevenl of Scaliger't epistles prove this, 
eepedally the 405th, addressed to Grater. 

t Id., p. 6. 

t Blbl. Choiaie, vol. xIt., p. 61. BumiaDyti&i fi»- 
m, gives a stranfe reason lor Teprinttng Grater's 
Inscriptions with aU their blemisniBS, even the rep- 
etitions ; namely, that it was convenient to pr e s o rve 
the nnmber of pages which had been socontinoaUT 
referred to in all Teamed works, the simple contri- 
vance of keeping the original nameration in Che 
margin not having occorrca t^ him. 

i oannaOtiiAisiyrB. 
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of the maiUes faroii^ by the Eail of 
ijimdel from Greece, and which now be- 
long to the Uni?enity of Oxford. These 
contain a chionologv of the eariy times 
of Greece, on which great reliance has 
often been placed, though their antiqpty 
is not accounted very high in comparison 
with those times. 

97. The Jesuit Donati published, in 1633, 
WMki OB Roma vetus et nova, which is not 
BooHim- only much superior to anjrthin^ 
'^'^ previously wntten on die antiqui- 
ties of the citv, but is preferred by some 
competent iuoges to the later and more 
known work of Nardini. Both these will 
be found, with others of an earlier date, in 
the third and fourth volumes of Grsvius. 
The tenth volume of the same collection 
contains a translation from the history of 
the Great Roads of the Roman Empire, 
published in French by Nicolas Bergier 
m 1623 ; ill-arranged, it has been said, and 
diffuse, according to the custom of his age, 
but inferior, Grvvius declares, in variety 
of learning to no one work that he has in- 
serted in ms numerous volumes. Guther, 
whose treatise on the pontifical law of 
Rome appears in the fihh volume, was, 
says the editor, ^* a man of various and 
extended reading, who had made extracts 
from every class of writers, but had not 
always digested his learning or weighed 
what he wrote. Hence much has been 
found open to criticism in his writings, 
and there remains a suflicient harvest of 
the same kind for any one who should 
care to imdertak^ it." The best work on 
Roman dress ia by Octavius Ferrarius, 
published partly in 1642, partly in 1664. 
This has been called superficial by Span- 
heim ; but Grevius, and several other men 
of learning, bestow more praise.* The 
Isiac tablet, covered with emblems of 
Egyptian antiquity, was illustrated b^ 
P^noria, in a work bearing different ti- 
des in the successive editions from 1605 ; 
and his explanations are still considered 
probaUe. Pignoria's other writings were 
also in high esteem with the antiquaries.t 
It woaldbe tedious to enumerate the less 
important productions of this kind. A 
minute wad scrupulous criticism, it has 
been said, distinguished the antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century. Without, per- 
haps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius 
and' Panvinius, they were more severely 
exact Hence foreery and falsehood stood 
a much worse chance of success than 
before. Annius of Viterbo had deceived 
half the scholare of the preceding age. 

« Nicenm, ▼., 80. Tiraboachi, zi, 300. 
t NioMQii, voL za Biogr. Univ. 



But when Ing^drami, hi 1687, poUMiid 
his Etruscarum Antiquitatum Fngmenta, 
monuments of Etruscan antiquity, which 
he pretended to have discovered at Voltev- 
ra, the imposture was speedily detected.* 

28. The Germania Antiqua of Cluvehus 
was published in 1616, and his OMinpiiT 
Itaha Antiqua in 1624. These ofcSaiwIaiL 
form a sort of epoch in ancient geograi^y. 
The latter, especially, has ever since been 
the great repertory of classical illustra- 
tion on this subject. Cluvehus, however, 
though a man of acknowledged abiUty and 
erudition, has been thought too bold an in- 
novator in his Germany, and to have laid 
down much on his own comecture.t 

20. MeuTfius, a native of Holland, began 
when very young, soon after the ||^^^^^ 
commencement of the century, 
those indefatieable labours on Grecian aur 
tiquity, by which he became to Athens 
and all Hellas what Sigonius had been to 
Rome and Italy. Niceron has given a 
hst of his publications, sixty-seven in 
number, including some editions of ancient 
writere, but for the most part oondned to 
illustrations of Greek usages ; some also 
treat of Roman. The Gracia feriata, on 
festivals and ffames; the Orehestra, on 
dancing ; the Eleusinia, on that deeply in- 
teresting, and, in his time, almost untouch- 
ed subject, the ancient mysteries, are col- 
lected in the works of this very learned 
person, or scattered through the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Graecarum of Gronovius. 
" Meursius,*' says his editor, ''was the true 
and legitimate mystagoffue to the sanctu- 
aries of Greece.** But his peculiar atten- 
tion was justly shown to "the eye of 
Greece,'* Athens. Nothing that bore on 
her history, her laws and government, her 
manners and literature, was left by him* 
The various titles of his wofka seem ad- 
most to e^diaust Athenian antiquity : De 
Populis Atticifr— Athens Atticie — Cecro- 
pia— Regnum Atticum — Archontes Athe- 
nienses — Pisistratus — Fortuna Attida-* 
Atticarum Lectionum Libri IV. — Pinseus 
— Themis Atticsr— Solon— Areopagus -« 
Panathenasa— -Eleusinia — Theseus — iESs- 
chylus — Sophocles et Euripides. It is 
manifest that all later learning must have 
been built upon his foundations. No one 
was equal to Meuvsius in this province ; 
but the second place Is perhaps due to 
Ubbo Emmius, professor of Greek ubbo 
at Groningen, for his Vetus Gra^cia Bmmfiw. 
Illustrata, 1626, The facihties of elucida- 
ting the topogFsphy of that countir were 
by no means such as Cluverius had found 

• Salfi (Coitiiiiiation de Omgato6)» zi, 356. 
fBloont. Niceron, fill. xn. Bicvr.UiuT. 
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ftr Italf ; and, in fact, little ww done in 
speot to local inrestigation in order to 
tabliah a good ancient geography tiQ recent 
times. Samael Petit, a man placed 1^ 
some in the very first liat of the learned, 
puUifllMd in 1635 a commentary on the 
Athenian laws, which is atill the chief an^ 
thority on that subject. 

do. In an age so peculiarly learned as 
tiiis part of the seyenteenlh oentnry, it 
will be readily concluded that many books 
aonat have a relation to the extensive sob* 
ject of this section; thoiuh the stream 
of erudition had taken rather a different 
eourse, and watered tilie provinces of ec- 
clesiastical and medioval more than those 
•f heathen antiquity. But y^ can only 
select one or two which treat of chronol- 
ogy, and that chieily becanse we have al- 
fMdy given a place to the woik of Scali* 
ffer. 

SI. Lydiat was the first who, in a small 
CiiroBoioK7 treatise on the various calendars, 
afLfdtat. 1605, presumed in several re- 
^*"^ speets to differ from that of the 
dictator of literature. He is, in conse- 
qoenoe, reviled in Scaliger's Bpistles as t^ 
moet ntxxpid and isnorant or the human 
race, a portentous birth of England, or at 
best an ass and a beetle, whom it is below 
the <fignity of the author to answer.* 
Lydiat, however, was esteemed a man of 
deep learning, and did not flinch from the 
contest. His Bmendatio Tempomm, pub- 
lished in 1600, is a more general censure 
of the Scaltc^rian chronology, but it is 
rather a short work for the extent of the 
subject A German, Seth Calvisius, on 
the o^er hand, is extolled to the skies by 
SeaMger for a duronology founded on his 
own principles. These are applied in it to 
the whole series of history, and thus Cal- 
visius may be said.to have made an epoch 
in historical literature. He made more 
use of eclipses than any preceding writer ; 
and his dates are reckoned as accurate in 
modem as in ancient history.f 

39. ScaMger, neariy twenty yeara after 
j>^ ■ his death, was assailed by an ad- 
versary whom he could not have 
thought it unworthy of his name to repel 
Petau, or Petavius, a Jesuitof unoonunon 

* Ante aliqpot diet tibi teiipd, at ■dram ex tt 
gsii «il Thomas Lydiat iate, quo moiMtro nnUum 
portentociss in iwttn Anglia natom pato ; tanta eat 
tnaeitia hominia et coniiaeDtia. Ne aemel qnidem 
ilU Temm dlcere accidit And again : Noo eat aim- 
tta mono in ofbe tonaram. Panda aainitatam ejoa 
pontrinfamntlactoriideot Namincamprodijnoai 
Imfocitnm acanlNMMi acnbera, na<iuo noatm <ugm- 
tatia eat, neque otii— Scalif .. Epiat, 291. Uafier, 
ftereitheleaa, if we may trnat wood, thoaght Seatt- 
Ser wonted by Lydist-*Ath. Ono., fiL, U7. 

t Bioont Biogr. Unit. 



toaning, devoted the whole of the irat <tf 
two kuge volumes, entitled Doctriia Tem- 
poram, 1697, to a censure of the famous 
work De EmendatioDe Temporum. This 
volume is divided into ei^t books; the 
first on the popular year of the Greeks; 
the second on the lunar; the third on the 
Egyptian, Persian, and Armenian; the 
fourth on the solar year ; the fifth treats 
of theoonectionof the paschal cycle and 
the calendar; the sixth mscusses the prin- 
ciples of the lunar and aolar cycles ; the 
seventh is entitled an introduction to conu 
nutations of various kinds, among which 
ne reckons the Julian period ; the eighth 
is on the true motions d the sun and 
moon, and on their eclipses. In almost 
every chapter of the first five books, 8ca- 
liger is censured, refuted, reviled. It was 
a retribution upon his own arrogance ; but 

Sblished thus after his death, with no 
itice done to his gieat learning uid abil« 
ity, and scarcely the common terms of re- 
spect towards a mighty name, it is impos- 
sible not to discern in Petavius both an 
envious mind, and a partial desire to injure 
the fame of a distmguishei Protestant. 
His virulence, indeed, against Gk^^ger be- 
comes almost ridiculous. At the begin- 
ning of each of the first five bocrfia, he lays 
it down as a theorem to be demonstrated, 
that 8caliger is always wrong on Uie par- 
ticular subjects to which it relates ; and at 
the close of each, he repeats the same in 

Stometrical form as having been proved, 
e does not even give him credit for the 
invention of the Jmian period, though he 
adopts it himself vrith much praise, posi- 
tively asserting that it is borrowed mm 
the Byzantine Greeks.* The second vol- 
ume IS in five books, and is dedkated to 
the historical part of chronology, and the 
application of the principles lam down be- 
fore. A third volume, in 1030, relating to 
the same subjects, though beiuing a differ- 
ent title, is generally considered as part of 
the woric. Petavius, in 1633, published 
an abrid^ent of his chronological sys- 
tem, entitled Rationarium Temporum, to 
which he sul^oined a table of eventa down 
to his own time, which in tiie larger woik 
had only been carried to the faU of the 
empire. This abridgment is better known 
and more generally useful than the fw- 



33. The merits of Petavius as a chro- 
nologer have been differently chafaMaror 
appreciated. Many, of whom tuawaik. 
Huet is one, from religious prejudices re- 
joiced in what they hoped to be a discom- 
fiture of Scaliger, whose arrogance had 

• Ijb. rii., c. 7. 
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also made enemias of a lairga iiait of tlie 
literaiy worid. Even Vossiiis, after prais- 
ing PetavioB, declares that he is anwiUing 
to deeide between men who have done for 
chronology more than any others.* But 
he has not always been so faTOurably dealt 
with. Le Clerc obserres, that as Scaliger 
is not very perspicnoos, and Petavius has 
^Tplfijn^ii Uie former's opinions before he 
proceeds to refute them, those who com- 
pare the two will have this advantage, that 
they will understand Scaliger better than 
before.f This is not very ecmiplimentary 
to his opponent A modem writer of re- 
' speetable authority g^ves us no reason to 
consider him Tictorious. ** Though the 
great woriL of Petarius on chronology,'' 
says M. St. Martin, ** is certainly a very 
estimable production, it is not less certain 
that he has in no degree contributed to en- 
luse the boundaries of the science. The 
antiior shows too mucb anxiety to refiite 



Scaliger, whether lig^t or wrong; his sole 
aim is to destroy the edifice, periiaps too 
boldly elevated by his adversary. It is 
not unjust to say that PetaviushaslitenJ- 
ly done nothing for positive chronology; 
he haa not even determined with accural 
cy what is most incontestable in this sei* 
ence. Many of the dates which he eon* 
siden as wdl estsMished are still subject 
to great doubt, and might be settled m a 
verv different msnner. His woik is clear 
and methodical ; and, as it embreoes the 
whole of chroni^ogy, it might have be> 
come of great authority : birt those very 
qualities have rendered it iqjurious to the 
science. He came to airest the flight 
which, through the gemus of Scalicer, it 
was ready to take, nor haa it made the 
least progress ever since ; it has produced 
nothing but coi^ectures, more or less 
sbowY, but with nothing solid and undeni* 
able K>r their basis.''t 
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CUim of POpM to Temporal Power.— Father Panl 
SaipL — Gradual Dechne of Papal Power.— Un- 
popolarity of Jeeoita.— Contrareray of Catliolica 
and ProteaCanta.— Deference of aome of the 
latter to Antiquity.— Wavering in Caaaoban.— 
Still more in Orotiua. — Caliztua.— An oppooite 
School of Theoloftiaoa.— D«U«.— Chillingworth. 
— Haleo.— Riae of the Aiminian Cantrorerar.— > 
Ejnacopiua. — Sodniana. — Qneetion aa to Righta 
oc Magiatratea in Religion.— Writing of Grotiua 
on thia Sabject-^ueation of Religiona Tolera- 
tion.— Ta^flor'a Libeity of PropheiTing.— Theo- 
logical Cntiea and Coounentatora.— Senaona of 
Doono— and Taylor.— Deiatical Wziteia.- Eng- 
liah Tranelatioa of the Bible. 

1. Tas claim of the Roman See to de- 
i^npom pose sovereigns was like the re» 
"jvraBKj tractile claws of some animals, 
""^ which wood be liable to injury 
were they not usually sheathed. If the 
state of religion in £ngland and France 
towuda the hitter part of tiie sixteenth 
eentnry required the assertion of these 



pretended rights, it was not the policy of 
a court, guided as often by prudence as by 
zeal or pride, to keep them for ever before 
the eyes of the world. Clement YIII. 
wanted not these latter qualities, but they 
were restrained by the former; and the 
circumstances in which the new century 
oi>ened did not demand any open collision 
with the ciyil power. Henry IV. had 
been receiyed back into the bosom of the 
church ; he was now rather the ally, the 
favoured child of Rome, than the object 
of proscription. Elizabeth again was out 
of the reach of any enemy but death> and 
much was hoped from the hereditary die* 
position of her successor. The temporal 
supremacy would therefore have been left 
for obscure and unauUiorized writers to 
vindicate, if an unforeseen circumstance 
had not called out again its most celebra- 



* Voaaiua, apod Nicenm, zxxrii, 111. Dionyaiua 
PetaTiua permulta poet Scaligenim optime obaerra- 
fiL Bed noHm jodiciam inteiponere intereoa, qno- 
nm uterqne prtMlare adeo de chranologia mentoa 
eat, Qt noUia ploa h»c adentiB dabeet . . . Qoi 
■De afiectn ac parthmi atodio conftm volet ^^tB de 
tamporibua lenpaera, oonapidet eaae vbi Seahgero 
Kajor lane debeator, comperiet qiKN|ae obi looge 
Petavio raalit aaaentiri : ent eCiamvibi ampliaddaaA 
lUaatnr; imonWnecmdlefeiitaalkqooqQasipos- 
iit indagari. The duonolog^ of Petanoe waa aa- 
hnadrerted npon by Sahnaania widi nrach nide- 
SMa, and by aereimi other coDteflaporariea engaged 
in the aame coDtrofwar. If we were to beliefo Bs- 
Voih II.— D 



illet, PetaTinawaa not only the anoat learned of ths 
Older of Jeaoita, bat aorpaaaed Salmaaina himaelf 
dtjiliMwar«ooiidte.«^ageDieDadee S^avana, n. 613. 
Bnt, to jodge between gianta, we ahonld be a httle 
taller oniaelvee than moat are. Baillet, indeed, 
qootee Henry Talob for thia prafimoce of Peta^ise 
to any other of hia age. which, in other worda, ie 
moch the aame aa to all him the moat learned man 
that etor Hved ; and Yaloia waa a Terr eompeteol 
jndgo. Tto wmda, however, are foond in a nmar- 

tBibL^oiaie, fi., 1S6. A ehoit abatnct of the 
Petavian adieme of chnmology witt be foond ia 
' ia volnme of Le Clerc. 

t Bkigr. UniT., art Petavioa. 
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ted chaaipioiis. After the detectioii of 
the gunpowder conspiracv, an oath of al- 
legiance was imposed in England, contain- 
ing a renunciation, in strong terms, of the 
tenet that princes excommunicated by the 
pope might be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects. None of the English Cath- 
olics refused allegiance to James; and 
most of them probably would have felt 
btUe scrapie at taking the entire oath, 
which their arch-priest, Blackwell,had ap- 
proved. But the See of Ron^e interfered 
to censure those who took the oath ; and 
a controversy singularly began with James 
himself in his *' Apology for the Oath of Al- 
legiance.** Bellajrmin answered, in 1610, 
under the name of Matthew Tortus ; and 
the duty of defending the royal author 
was devolved on one of our most learned 
divines, Lancelot Andrews, who gave to 
his r^ly the quaint title Tortura Torti.* 
But this &vourable tenet of the Vatican 
was as ill fitted to please the Gallican as 
the English Church. Barclay, a lawyer of 
Scottish family, had long defended the 
rights of the crown of France against all 
opponents. His posthumous treatise on 
the temporal power of the pope with re- 
spect to sovereign princes was published 
at London in 1609. Bellarmin answered it 
next year in the iQtra-montane spirit which 
he had always breathed ; the Parliament 
of Paris forbade the circulation of his re- 

ply.t \ 

9. Paul y. was a pope imbued with the 
OtoiMi aiTOgant spirit of his predeces* 
wub veoiot. sors, Paul IV. and Pius V. ; no 
one was more prompt to exercise the des- 
potism which the Jesuits were ready to 
maintain. Ailer some minor disputes with 
the Italian states, he came, in 1605, to his 

* Biogr. Britann., art. Andrawt. CoUisr't Eecle- 
•iattical History. Batler*! EngUth Catholics, toI. i 
If atihow Tortas was the almoner of Bellarmin, 
whose name he thought fit to assume as a Terj slight 
disguise. 

t II pretesto, says Either Paol of Bellarmin's 
book, h di scriverB contra Barelajo ; ma il "vero fine 
si vede esser per lidarre il papa ai CQbDodellomni|>- 
otente. In qnssto Ubro non si tratta altro, c^ il 
•oddetto argamento, e pid di ^enti einqine volte h 
leplicato, che quando il papeghidica nn princips in- 
dsgoo per sua eolpa d'arer govemo oveio inetto, 6 
por coiiosce,'^ che per ii bene deUa chiesa sia cosa 
utile, lo pud prirare. Diem pid voile, che quando il 
pepa cotiianoa, che non sia ubbidito ad un prinetps 
pnTsto da lui, non si pud diie, che comandi cue prm- 
dpe non sia uhbidito, ma che private persons, per- 
cM il prindpe prtTsto del |>apa non i ]Md pnncipe. 
S passa lento inansi, che riene k diie, ii pepa pud 
dispooeie secondo che cindica ispedienle de' tnttii 
beni di quel iivoglia Ohristaano, ma tntto sarebbe 
niente. se solo dicesse che tale ft la sua opiniooe ; 
dke, en' d uu artioolo della Me Catholica, en' ft eret- 
ieo, chi non sente coel, e 9uesto con tanta petnlan- 
tta, che noo ri ii pod tggumgsre.— Lettam di 8ar- 
piiM. 



famous conflict with the republic of Yen* 
ice, on the very important question of the 
immunity of ecclesiastics from the civil 
tribunals. Though he did not absolve the 
subjects of Venice firom their allegiance* 
he put the state under an interdict, for- 
bidding the celelvation of divine ofScea 
througnout its territoiy. The Venetian 
clergy, except the Jesmts and some other 
regulars, obeyed the senate rather than the 
pope. The whole is matter of known his- 
tory. In the termination of this dispute, 
it has been doubted which party obtained 
the victory ; but in the ultimate rescQt and 
effect upon mankind, we cannot, it seems, 
well doubt that the See of Rome was the 
loser.* Nothing was more worthy of re- 
mark, especially in literary history, than 
the appearance of one great man, vmhm 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, the first who, in Pni SarpL 
modem times and in a Catholic country, 
shook the fabric not only of papal despo- 
tism, but of ecclesiastical independence 
and power. For it is to be observed that 
in the Venetian business, the pope was 
contending for what were called the rights 
of the church, not for his own supremacy 
over it. Sarpi was a man of extraordina- 
rv genius, learning, and Judgment: his 
physical and anatomical knowledge was 
such as to have caused at least several 
great discoveries to be assigned to him ;t 
his reasoning was concise and cogent ; his 
style perspicuous and animated. A trea* 
tise '* Delle Materie Beneficiarie,*' in other 
words, on the rights, revenues, and privi- 
leges, in secular matters, of the ecclesias- 
tical order, is a model in its way. The 
history is so short and yet so sufficient, 
the sequence so natural and clear, ihe 
proofs so Judiciously introduced, that it 
can never be read without delight and ad- 
miration of the author's skill. And this is 
more striking to those who have toiled at 
the verbose books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where tedious quo- 
tations, accumulated, not selected, disguise 
the argument they are meant to confimi. 
Except the first book of Machiavers His- 
tory of Florence, I do not remember any 
earlier summary of facts so lucid and per- 
tinent to the object. That object was, 

* Ranke is the best authority on this dispnle, ae 
he is on all other matters rslatmg lo the papacy in 
this ase, toL ii., p. 324. 

t He was supposed to have discovered the valves 
of the Teins, Ihe circulation of the Mood, the expen* 
sioii and contraction of the pnjHl, the variation of 
the compass. A quo, sajs Baptists Porta of Sarpi, 
alioua diriicisse non solum Isteri non erubescimus, 
sea gloriamur, cum eo doctiorem, sobliliorsm, 9Uo(- 
qoot adhue ridere contignit, neminera cognonmoe 
ad encyciopadiam.— Ii«gia Natoialis, lib. nL, apod 
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wiUi Fkther Paul, neither mine nor lees 
than to represent the wealth and power 
of the chuich as iU-gotten and excesaiye. 
The Treatiae on Benefices led the way, or, 
rather, was the seed thrown into the ground 
that ultimately produced the many efforts 
both of the press and of public authority 
to break down ecdesiaatical privileges.* 

3. The other works of Sarpi are numer- 
giaio^ of ous, but none require our present 
theoouncii attention exciept the most cele- 
^ ^^•^ brated, his History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. The manuscript of this 
having been brought to London dy Antonio 
de Dominis, was there published in 1619, 
under the name of Pietro Soave Polano, | 
the anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. It 
was quickly translated into several lan- 
guages, and became the text-book of Prot- 
estantism on the subject. Many incor- 
rectnesses have been pointed out by Pal- 
lavicini, who undertook the same task on 
the side of Rome ; but the general credi- 
bility of Father Paul's history has rather 
nuned by the ordeal of hostile criticism. 
Dupin observes that the lon^ list of enrors 
imputed by Pallavieini, which are chiefly 
in dates and such trifling matters, make 
little or no difference as to the substance 
of Sarpi's histonr; but that its author is 
more blameable &r a malicious disposition 
to impute political motives to the members 
of the eouncil, and idle reasonings which 
they did not employ .I Ranke, who has 

g'ven this a more minute scrutiny than 
upin could have done, comes nearly to 
the same result. Sarpi is not a flur, but 
be is, for those times, a tolerably exact 
historiaii. His woric exhibits the general 
excellences of his manner ; freedom from 
redundancy; a clear, fiill, agreeable style ; 
a choice of what is most pertinent and 
interesting in his materials. Much has 
been disputed about the religious tenets of 
Father Paul ; it appears to me <]|uite out 
of doubt, botii by the tenour of his histo- 
ly, and still more unequivocally, if possi- 
Ue, by some of his letters, tiiat he was 
entirely hostile to the Church in the usu- 
al sense, as well as to the court of Rome, 
sympathizing in affection, and concurring 
^nerally in opinion, witii the reformed 
denominatioiLf But as he continued in 

* ▲ kmg analyais of the Treatiae on Benefices 
will be foond io Dnpin, who does not blame it vtiy 
BiQch. It IB worth leading throngh, and baa been 
comnModedbj many good iudgea of hiftanr. 

t Hist. Eccles.. Gent. 17. 

t The prooia of this it would be endless to ad- 
duce from the history : they strike the eye in every 
Se, tboagfa it cannot be expected that he shooM 
lare his way of thinking in ezjmss terms. Even 
in his letters he does not this, lliey were printed, 
irith the date, at least, of Verona* in 1673. Solly's 



the exercise of his ftmctioBS as a Servite 
monk, and has alwa]^ passed at Venice 
more for a saint than a neretic, some oi 
the Chdlican writers haye not scrupled to 
make use of his authority, and to exten- 
pate his heterodoxy. There can be no 
question but that he inflicted a serere 
wound on the spiritual power. 

4. That power, predominant as it seem- 
ed in the beginning of the sey- oauicsaiiiN 
enteenth century, met with ad- cntas. m- 
yersaries besides Sarpi. The •^** 
French nation, and especially tiie Parlia- 
ment of Paris, had always yaunted what 
were called the liberties of the Oallican 
Church ; liberties, howeyer, for which nei- 
ther the church itself, nor the king, the two 
parties interested, were prone to display 
much regard. A certain canonist. Richer, 
publishea in 1611 a book on ecclesiastical 
and political power ; in which he asserted 
the goyemment of the church to be a mon- 
archy tempered yrith aristocracy ; tlut is, 
that the authority of the pope was limited 
in some respects by the rights of the 
bishops. Though tms has since become 
a fundamental principle amonff the Oisal- 
p;ine Catholics, it did not suit the high no- 
tions of that age ; and the bishops were 
content to sacrifice their rights by joining 
in the clamour of the papal party. A 

fall he lamenta, " bsTing become partial to him on 
account of his firmness m religion."— Lett 53. Of 
the republic of the United Provinces he says: La 
nascenza di quale si come Dio ha fitvonto con 
gtazie mestimabili, cost pare che la malizia d^ dbi^ 
▼olo oppngni con tntte le artL^Lett. 83. After 
giving an account of one Marsitio, who seems to 
have been a Protestant, he adds : Credo ae non fosse 
per ragion di stato, si trovarebbono diversi, che sal' 
tatebboao da auesto fosso di Roma nella cima deU 
ritonna ; ma cni teme una coss, chi on' altra. Dio 
per6]>ar chegpda la pift minima parte dei penaieii 
umanL So ch' ella mi inteode aenza pafsar pift 
oltie.— Lett 81, Feb., 1618. Sarpi speaks with 
great contempt of James I., who was occupied like 
a psdant about Vorstius and such matters. 8e il 
re d' Inghilterra non foese dottore, si potrefabe spe- 
rare qoiuche bene^ e aaiebbe nn gran principio, per* 
dbik SpagnaiMm at poo Yincere»8e non levato il pve- 
tceto della religione, ne qneeto si lever^ se non in* 
trodoceodo i raformati nell' Italia. £ si il r^ sap- 
ease fare, aarebbe ftcile e in Torino, e qu!.->Lett. 
68. He wrote, however, a remarkable letter to 
Casaabon, mnch about this time, hintiiig at his wish 
to find an asf inm in England, and naing rather too 
different language about the kiny: In eo, rarom, 
eumulats virtutes principis ac vni. Regnm idea 
est, ad quam forte ante acCis sBculisnemofinmatna 
fuit. Si ego ejus protectione dignus eesem, nihil 
mihi deeeae putarem ad mortalis vita firiidtatem. 
Tn, vir prastantissime, nihil te digniue effioere po- 
tes, quam tanto principi mea studiacommendare.— 
Casaubon, Epist. 811. For mea in snother editioo 
is reed Ms; but the former seems preferable. Ca* 
aanbon replied, that the king wished Paul to be a 
light to his own country; but, if snytbing shoohl 
happen, he had written to his ambassador, at nulla 
in re tibi dealt. 
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synod aaflemUed by Caidinal dn Perion« 
aichbiafaop of Sens, condemned the book 
of Richer, who w&s haraaeed for the rest 
of his life by the persecution of those he 
had sought to defend against a servitude 
which they seemed to covet. His fame 
has risen in later times. Dupin concludes 
a careful analysis of Richer's treatise 
with a noble penegyric on his character 
and style of writing.* 

5. The strength of the ultra-montane 
f^gg^ PP^y ^ ^ Gallican Church was 
Perron, a man of great natural ca- 
pacity, a prodigious memory, a vast knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical and profane antiqui- 
ty, a sharp wit, a pure and eloquent style, 
and such readiness in dispute that few 
eared to engage him.t If he did not al- 
ways reason Justly or upon consistent 
princii^es, these are rather fiiilings in the 
eyes of lovers of truth than of those, and 
they are the many, who sympathize with 
the dexterity and rsadiness of a partisan. 
He had been educated as a Protestant, 
but, like half the learned of that religion, 
went over from some motive or other to 
the victorious side. In the conference at 
Fontainebleau with Du Pleasis Momay, 
it has been mentioned already that he had 
a confessed advantage ; but victory in de- 
bate follows the combatant rather wan the 
cause. The supporters of Gallican ^liber- 
ties were discouraged during the iTfe of 
this cardinal. He did not explidtlv set 
himself a^^ainst them, or deny, perhaps, 
tike principles of the Council of Con- 
stance ; but, by preventing any assertion 
of them, he prepared the way, as it was 
hoped at Rome, for a gradual recognition 
of the whole system of BeUarmin. Per- 
ron, however, was neither a Jesuit, nor 
Tery favourable to that order. Even so 
late as 1638, a collection of traqts by the 
learned brothers Du Puy, on the liberties 

*HittEcelM.,C«rt.l7,l. ii.cT. NiMioii.ToL 
zsTii TlM Biomphie Univenelle talks of tbe re- 
pobliean pnnciplM of BiclMr ; it miitt be in an ec- 
desiaaCieal senee, ibr nothing in the book, I thiak, 
lelatea to civil politics. Father Paul UunightRi* 
cher*^ scheme might lead to something better, bat 
did not hi^^ esteem it QoeUa miscnra del ^orer- 
■0 ecelesiastieo di roonarchia e aristoeraaa mi pare 
•na coroposiaone di oglioe aeqna, che non possono 
nai misehiarsi hisieme.— Lettere di Sani, 109. 
Richer entirelv denies the inlaUibUity of the pope 
in matters of faith, and save there is no authority 
addnced for it bat that of the popes themeelves. 
His work is written on the prindples of the Janseni- 
BOg OaUicans of the 18th eentnrir, end probably 
gose farther than Bossoet, or say who wished 
lo keep on mod terms with Rome woold ha^ open- 
ly approved it iapraliz, eoElandingto two Yolnraes 
4to. Some seooant of Richer wttl be foand in 



toire de la lUis et da file, SKiibed to Menray or 
Rkheliea. 



of the Cfanrch, was s uppi wsed at the in* 
stance of the nuncio, on tiie pretext that 
it had been published without permission. 
It was repnnted some years afterward, 
when the power of Rome had begun to 
decline.* 

6. Notwithstanding the tone stiU held 
by the court of Rome and its DMiiasorpa* 
numerous partisans, when pro- paipoww. 
voked by any demonstration of resistance, 
they generally avoided aggressive proceed- 
ings, and kept in reserve the tenets which 
could not be pleasing to any civil goveni- 
ment. We should doubtiess find many 
assertions of the temporal authority of 
the pope by searching mto obscure theol- 
ogy durinff this perioi ; but after Bcdlar- 
min and Perron wers withdrawn from the 
stage, no prominent champions of that 
cause stood forth; and it was one of 
which great talents and hipfa station akme 
could overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. 
Slowly and silentiy, the power of Rome 
had much receded before the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Paul V. was 
the last of the imperious pontiffs who ex- 
acted obedience as sovereigns of Chris- 
tendom. His successors have had re- 
course to gentier measures, to a paternal 
rather than regal authority ; they have ap- 
pealed to the moral sense, but have rarefy 
or never alarmed the fears of their church. 
The lonff pontificate of Uiban VIII. was a 
period of transition from strength to weak- 
ness. In his first years, this pope was not 
inactively occupi^ in the great cause of 
subduing the Protestant heresy. It has 
been lately brought to light, that, soon after 
the accession of Charies I., he had formed 
a scheme, in conjunction with France and 
SiNdn, for conquering and partitioning the 
British islands : Ireland was to be annex- 
ed to the ecclesiastical state, and governed 
by a Ticeroy of the Holy See.f But he 
afterward save up these visionary projects, 
and limitea his ambition to more practica- 
ble views of aggrandizement in Italy. It 
is certain that the temporal principally of 
the popes has often been a useful diver- 
sion for the rest of Europe : the duchy of 
Urbmo was less in our notions of impor- 
tance than Germany or Britain; but it 
was quite as cajMible of engrossing the 
tlMHights and passions of a pope. 

•I>apin,l.iiL,c.l. Grot., Epist 110ft. Liberde 
libeitatmus eeoleeia OaUicans ez actis desomptas - 
pnblicis^ qoo regis rsgniqne jura contra molitionee 
pontificiaa defendontur xytmn regis jnssa vend! eet 
prohibitns.— See also Epiit 519. 

t Ranke, tl., 6t& It is not at all pn^Mble that 
France and Spain woaM haTO serioaslv coaleeeed 
for any object of this kind : the spoil coold not hare 
beensafelTdirided. Bat the scheme serree to show 
tiw ambiten, at that tine, of the Roona See. 
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t. Hie SQbsMence of CathoUe seal be- 
VmmoufiT foie the middle of this age de> 
oftfc j <wi k serres especially to be noted at 
a time when, in Tarious diifections, that 
ohmrdi is beginning to exalt her Toice, if 
not to rear her head, and we are ostenta- 
tiously reminded of the sodden reviral of 
her influence in the sixteenth century. It 
did undoubtedly ihen reTive ; but it is equal- 
ly manifest that it receded once more. 
Among the leading causes of this decline 
in the influence, not only of what are 
called ultra-montane principles, but of the 
seal and faith that had attended them, a 
change as Tisible, and almost as rapid as 
the reaction in favour of them whicn we 
liave pointed out in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, we must reckon the in- 
creasi^ prejudices against the Jesuit or- 
der. Tjieir zeal, union, indefatigable de^ 
motion to the cause, had made them the 
most useM of allies, the most formidable 
of enemieB ; but in these verv qualities 
were inyolred the seeds of puuic hatred 
and ultimate ruin. Obnoxious to Protest* 
ant states for their intrigues ; to the law- 
yers, especially in France, for their bold 
theories of pohtical jjower and encroach- 
ing spirit ; to the Dominicans for the fkvonr 
they had won, they had become, long be- 
fore the close of tins period, rather equiv- 
ocal and dangerous supporters of the See 
of Rome.* Their iate, m countries where 
the temper of their order had disi^yed 
itself with less restraint, might have led 
reflecting men to anticipate the consequen- 
ces of urffing too far the patience of man- 
kind by the ambition of an insulated or- 
der of priests. In the first part of this 
century the Jesuits possessed an exten- 
sive iimnence in Japan, and had reunited 
the kingdom of Abyssinia to the Roman 
Church. In the course of a few Tears 
more they were driven out Arom both; 
their intriguing ambition had excited an 
implacable animosity against the church 
to which they belonged. 

8. Cardinal Richelieu, though himself 
taoiotBa^w ^ theological writer, took great 
caraoroam- care to maintain the liberties of 
MBiibwiiM. u^g French crown and church. 
No extravagance of Hildebrandic princi- 
ples would find countenance under his ad- 
ministration^ Their partisans endeavour- 
ed sometimes to murmur against his ec- 
clesiastical measures; it was darkly ru- 
moured that he had a scheme of separ- 
ating the Catholic Church of France, 
something in the manner of Henry VIIL, 
from the supremacy of Rome, though not 



• ClemeDt VIII. wm tired of tbe 
»e told by PMron, who did not iLJcfa lote them, p. 



firmn her creed; and one Hersent poblisli* 
ed, under the name of Optatus Gallus, a 
book so rapidly suppressed as to be of the 
greatest rarity, the aim of whidi was to 
excite the {Ndihc apprehension of this 
schism.* It was in defence of the Galil- 
ean liberties, so far as it was yet prudent 
to assert them, that De Marca was em- 
idoyed to write a treatise, De Concoidaa- 
til Sacerdotii et Imperii. This book was 
censured at Rome ; yet it does not by any 
means come up to the language afterwaid 
usual in the Gallioan Church ; it belongs 
to its own age, the transitional period m 
which Rome had Just ceased to act, but 
not to speak as a mistress. De Marca 
was obhged to make some concessions 
before he coidd obtain the bulls for a bish* 
opric. He rose, however, afterward to the 
see of Paris. Thefirst part of his work 
appeared in 1041, the second after the 
death of the author. 

0. In this most learned period, accord- 
ing to the sense in which Uie ^, ^^ ^ 

word vras then taken, that Eo- oiIdiuSwSS 
rope has ever seen, it was, of MidPMtti- 
course, to be expected that the "^ 
studious ecclesiastics of both Romish and 
Protestant denomination would pour forth 
a prodigal erudition in their great contro^ 
versy. It had always been the aim of the 
former to give an historical character to 
theological inquiry ; it was their business 
to ascertain the faith of the Catholic 
Church as a matter of fact, the single 
principle of its infallibility being assumed 
as the basis of all investigation. But their 
opponents, though less concerned in the 
issue of such questions, flreijuently thought 
themselves competent to dispute tl^ field ; 
and, conversant as they were with ecclesi- 
astical antiquity, found in its interminabto 
records sufficient weapons to protract the 
war, though not to suboiK the foe. Hence» 
partly in the last years of the sixteenth 
century, but incomparabljr more in tbe 
present, we find an essential change in the 
character of theological contro- joamM^n- 
versy. It became less reason- tpeet pn tte 
ing, less scriptural, less seneral, <^^^"n- 
and less popular, but far more patristic, 
that is, appealing to the testimonies of the 
fathers, and altogether more historical than 
before. Several consequences of materi- 
al influence on religious opinion sprang 
naturally firom this method of conducting 
the defence of Protestantism. One was, 

• Biogr.UmT. 0rot,Epist. 963, 1354. Bffome 
olhsr lelten of Orotkit, it appears that RieheUoa 
tamperad with thoaa acbeoMs of raconcilinff ths 
difleient laligioDB which wejre then afloat, and all 
which want on letting the pope nearly aaide. Rih 
ania tntimatea the imim.— £piat. Roar., p. 401. 
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that it oontncted jery greatly the cijrde 
of those who, upon any reasonahle inter- 
pretation of the oriffinal principle of per- 
sonal judgment, could exercise it for them- 
selves; it became the privilege of the 
deeply learned alone. Another, that, from 
the real obscurity and incoherence of ec- 
clesiastical authorities, those who had 
penetrated farthest into that province of 
learning were least able to reconcile them ; 
and, however Uiey might disgnise it from 
the world, while the pen was in tiieir 
hands, were themselves necessarily left, 
upon many points, in an embarrassinff 
state of doubt and confusion. A third e£ 
feet was, that upon these controversies of 
Catholic tradition, the Church of Rome 
had very often the best of the argument ; 
and this was occasionally displayed in 
those wrestling matches between religious 
disputants, which were held, publicly or 
privately, either with the vain hope of 
coming to an agreement, or to settle the 
faith of the heuers. And from the two 
last of these causes it arose that many 
Protestants went over to the Church of 
Rome, and that a new theological system 
was contrived to combine w&t had been 
deemed the incompatible tenets of those 
who had burst from each other with such 
violence in the preceding century. 

10. This retrocession, as it speared, 
i^pdaiiy ^^ ^ ^ spirit it was, towards 
SiE^itaBd. the system abandoned in the first 
^^^ impetuosity of the Reformation, 
began in Endand about the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century. It was evidently 
connected with the high notions of eccle- 
siastical power, of an episcopacy by un- 
broken transmission from the apostles, of 
a pompous ritual, which the rulers of the 
Anglican Church took up at that time in 
opposition to the Puritans. It rapidly 
gained ground in the reign of James, and 
still more of his son. Andrews, a man 
fiir more learned in patristic theology than 
any of the Elizabethan bishops, or per- 
haps than any of his English contempora- 
ries except Usher, was, if not the found- 
er, the chief leader of ihis school. Laud 
became afterward, from his political im- 
Dortance, its more conspicuous head ; and 
uom him it is sometimes styled. In his 
conference with the Jesuit Fisher, first 
published in 1624, and afterward, with 
many additions, in 1639, we find an at- 
tempt, not feeble, and, we may beheve, not 
feigned, to vindicate the AngUcan Protest- 
antism, such as he meant it to be, against 
the Church of Rome, but with much def- 
erence to the name of Catholic, and the 
authority of the ancient fathers.* It is 
* Ce qu'il y • ds pwticuUer dans ceOe conft- 



unneeessary to observe, that this was tte 
prevalent lanffuaffe of the English Church 
m that period of forty yeaxs which was 
terminated by the civil war ; and that it 
was accompanied by a marked enhance- 
ment of religious ceremonies, as well as 
by a considerable approximation to sever- 
al doctrines and usages of the Romanists. 

11. The progress of the latter church 
for the first thirty years of the ri ibmioBito 
present century was as striking um ommic 
and uninterrupted as it had been ^^""^ 
in the final period of the sixteenth. Vic- 
tory crowned its banners on every side. 
The signal defeats of the Elector Palatine 
and the King of Denmark, the reduction 
of Rochelle, disolayed an evident superi- 
ority in the ultimate argument to which 
the Protestants had been driven, and 
which silences every other; while a rigid 
system of exclusion from court favour and 
of civil discouragement, or even of ban* 
ishment, and suppression of public wor- 
ship, as in the Austrian dominions, brought 
roimd the wavering and flexible to acqui- 
esce with apparent willingness in a despo- 
tism they could neither resist nor escs^. 
The nobility, both in ¥Vance and Germany, 
who in the last age had been the first to 
embrace a new faith, became afterward 
the first to desert it. Many also of the 
learned and able Protestants gave evidence 
of the jeopardy of that cause by their con- 
version. It is not, however, just to infer 
that they were merely influenced by this 
apprehension. Two other causes mainly 
operated; one, to which we have above 
alluded, the authority given to the tradi- 
tions of the Church, recorded by the wri- 
ters called fathers, and with which it was 
found very difficult to reconcile all the 
Protestant creed ; another, the intolerance 
of the reformed churches, both Lutheran 
and Calvinistic, which gave as little lati- 
tude as that which they nad quitted. 

19. The defections, from whatever 
cause, are numerous in the sev- Wsvcttegoc 
enteenth century. But two, <^«>fc»«. 
more eminent than any who actually re- 

renca, c'eat qa*on y cite beaucoop pint les Peres 
de r^glisa. que n*ODt accoatum^ oe tain lea Prot- 
eatana de daoa la mer. Comme I'^gliae Anglicane 
a one vfo^ration toute paiticaliire pour l*aiitiqait4, 
c'aat par \k que lea Catboliqiiea Romaina rattaquanfe 
ordinairament.— Bibl. Univ., !., 336. Laud, aa waU 
aa Andraw^ maintained " that the trae and leal 
body of Chriat la in that bleaaed •acraroant"— Con- 
ference with Fiaher, p. 299(edit 1639). And after- 
ward, ** for the Church of Eloffland, nothing ia more 
plain than that it beUerea ana teachea the tnie and 
real preaence of Chriat in the Euchariat" Nothing 
ia more plain than the cootrarr, aa Hall, who be- 
longed to a diflerent achool of theology, though the 
friend of Laud, haa in equiTalent worda obaerred. 
— Haira worka (Pratt'a edition^ vol iz., p. 374» 
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DDimeed the Protestant religion, most be 
owned to have given evident signs of 
wavering, Casaaoon and Orotius. The 
proofs of this are not founded merely on 
anecdotes which might be cUsputed, bat 
on their own language.* Casaubon was 
staggered bj the stiray of the fathers, in 
which he discovered many things, espe- 
cially as to the Enchaiist, which ne could 
not m any manner recondle with the ten- 
ets of the French Huguenots.t Perron 

* In his conespondence with Scaliger, do indi- 
cations of any vacillation as to religion appear. Of 
tte unfoftonaie coofefence between Da Pleads 
KomsT and Da Perron, in the presence of Henry 
lY., where Casaabon himself had been one of the 
mnpires, he speaks with great regret, though with 
a ml! acknowledgment that his champion had been 
wonted QaodscribisdecongressaDiomediicam 
Glaoco, sic est omnino, at ta jodicas rect^ Vir 
optimas, si eom saa pradentia oroi Oallico satis ex- 
plorata non defecisset, nnnqaam ejus certaminis 
aleam sabiisset. After much more he conclndes ; 
E<|oidBm in lacrymas prope sddncor, qaoties sobit 
soimo tristissima ilUns diei species, cam de in- 
fBDoa nobilitate, de ezcellenti ingenio, de ipsa de- 
oiqae veritate pompatici adeo vim triumphatum. — 
EpLsL 214 (Oct, 1600). See also a letter to Hein- 
flue on thlB same sabyect. Casaub., Epist. 809. 
In a letter to Perron himsdf, in 1004, he professed 
to adhere to Scriptore alone, ajjainst those who 
vetBStatis anctoiitatem pro ratione obtendnnt— 
£pist 417. A change, however, came gradaatty over 
his mind, and he grew fescioated bv this veqr an- 
tbority of antiquity. In 1000 he had, by the kmg's 
command, a conference on religion with Da Fir- 
nm, bat very reluctantly, and, as his biographer 
owns, qaibusdam visos est ({uodammodo cespitasse. 
Casanbon was, for several reasons, no match hi 
soch a disputation for Perron. In the first place, he 
was poor snd weak, and the other powerful, which 
ii a reason that might dispense wita our fiving any 
othen ; bat, secondly, be hsd less learning in the 
fetfaen; and, thirdly, he was entangled by deference 
fertheee same lathers: finally, he was not a man of 
as moch acotenessand eloquence as his antagonist 
The issae of battle does not follow the better cause, 
but the sharper sword, especially when there is so 
mneh ignantio tUtuhi as in this case. 

t Perron continued to persecute Casanbon with 
argument, whenever be met him in the king's li- 
brarr. Je vous confesse (the latter told Wytenbo- 
gan) qoll m'k dono^ beaucoop des scrupules qui 
me resteat,et auzqnels je ne seal pasbien r^ponore 
. . . il me faebe de roogir. L'escapede que je prens 
est que je n*y pais rftpondre, mais que j^y penserai. 
— Caaaubom Vita (ad edit Epistdarom, 1700). 
And, in writinf to the same Wytenbogart Jan., 
1610, we find similar signs of wavering. Me, ne 
quid diasimulein, h»c tanta diversitas a fide veteris 
eedeetiB non parnm turbat Ne de aliis dicam, in 
rs •acramentaria a majoribas dtscessit Luthenis, s 
Lathero Zninglius, ab utroque Calvinus, a Calvino 
quiposteascripserunt Nam constat mihiaccertis- 
sifflum est, doctrinam Calvini de sacra eucharistia 
lonm aliam esse ab ea que in libro observandi viri 
If ooiusi nostri continetor, et qu» vulgo in ecclesiis 
Bostris auditur. Itaque Moltnaum qui oppugnant, 
Calvinum illi non minus objiciunt, quam aliquem h 
veteribas eoclesia doctorious. si sic pei^imos, 
qais tandem erit ezitus ? Jam quod idem Holi- 
uras, omnes veteruih librossus doctrinn contrarios 
lespait, ttt knMa^Mowt, cui tnediocriter docto fidem 



nsed to assail him with arguments he conld 
not parry. If we may beUeve this cudi- 
nal, he was on the pomt of declaring pub- 
licl^r his conTcrsion before he accepted 
the invitation of James I. to England; and 
even while in England he promoted the 

fsciet 7 Falsos Uli Cyrillus, Hierosolymorum epis- 
copus ; falsus Gregonus Nyssenus, falsus Ambro- 
sius, &Isi omnee. Mihi liquet fiiUi ipsum, et ilia 
scripts esse vsrisstms, qo« ille pronontiat ^cv^cn- 
Ypm^-^Ep, 67a See also Epist 1043, writieo 
nom Pahs in the same year. He came now to Eng- 
land, and to bis great satis&ction found the church 
and its prelates exactly what he would wish. lUod 
solatio mihi est, quod m hoc regno speciem sgnosco 
veteris eccleeie, quam ex patram seriptis didkL 
Adde quod episcopis iwnfuptu wwfitmym nnrtissimisy 
sapientissimis, owfCcoraroif, et quod novum mihi 
est,priaca ecclesie amantissimis (Lond., 1611).— 
Ep. 703. His letters are full of similar language.*^ 
See 743, 74i, 772, dtc. He combined this ioordi- 
nate respect for authority with its natoral cooconi- 
itant, a desire to restrain free inquiry. Tboogh his 

Eatristic lore ibould hsTe made him not un&vouFa- 
le to the Armintans, he wrote to Beitius, one of 
their number, against the liberty of coosctence thev 
required. lUa quam paanm celebras, prophetandi 
libertas, bonis et piis bujus ecclests vins minim in 
modum suspects res est et odiosa. Nemo enim 
dobitat depietate Christiana actum esse inter vos, 
si quod vioeris sgere, illustrissiiius ordinibos iuerit 
semel peisoasam, at liberam unicuique essevelint, 
via regu relicta semitsm exsnimi libidine sibi aliis- 

Sue aperire. Atoui Veritas, ut scis, in omnibas re- 
us scientiis et oisciplinis unica est, et t« ^«9mcv 
rorri inter ecclesie vera notes, ftteantur omnes, 
non ost postrema. Ut nuUi ease duUom poesit, 
qoin tot wokmtiut Semite totidem sint erroram 
diverticula. Quod olim de politicia rsbos proden- 
tissimi philosophornm dixerant, id mihi videtor 
multo etiam magis in ecclesiasticis locam habere, 
rvv ayov tkaOsounf tts Smikumif c{ mpayioK nKtorfyt 
et mwoynyvvtwrgwy y iaf esse ttpumiv [sic !] et op- 
tsbilioreoL . . . £go oni inter pontificioe diu sum m 
patria mea versatus,Doc tibi possum affiimars, nal- 
la re magis stabiliri n/w rvparvi&i m ^^ quam dis- 
sentionibtts nostris et disndiis. 

Meric Cssanbon's *' Pietas contra Maledicoe Pa* 
tiii Nominis ac Relidonis Hostee'* is sn elaborate 
vindication of his fiUher against all charges alloged 
by his adversaries. The only one that p r ewe s Ii 
that of wavering in religion. Aiid here neric can- 
didly owns that his father had been shaken by Per- 
ron about 1610. (See this tract subjoined to Alme- 
loveen's edition ot the Epistles, p. 80i) But after* 
ward, by dint of theological study, he got lU of the 
scruples the cardinal had infused into bim, snd be- 
came a Protestant of the new Anglican school, 
admiring the first six centuries, snd especially the 
period aJter Constantine : Hoc seculnm cum duo- 
bus sequentibus axfoi rnf cncXs^isf , flos ipse eccleeia 
et »tas illius aurea Qoeat nuncupari — Proleffomena 
in Exerdtationes in Baronium. His friend Scaliger 
had very diflbrent notions of the Others. The Ci- 
thers, ssys be, in bis blunt way, ars very ignonmt, 
know nothing of Hebrew, and teach us httle in 
theologr. Tneir interpretations of scripture are 
strangely perverM. Efven Polycsrp, who vras a 
disciple of the apostles, is full ofeirors. It will not 
do tossy that, because they were near the apostolic 
sge, th^ are never wrong.— Scaligenma Secmida. 
Le Clerc has some good remarks on the defersnes 
shown by Cssaubon to the language held by the £»- 
then about the Eucharist, which aliook his Piutetl. 
antism.— BibL Chotsie, xix., 230. 
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Gathofie came more than the woiid wae 
aware.* This is more than we can read- 
ily beliere ; and we know that he was en- 
gaged both in maintaining the temporal 
ri^ts of the crown agunst the school of 
Bellarmin, and in writing animadversions 
on the ecclesiastical annals of Baronins. 
Bat this opposition to the extreme line of 
the ultrarmontanists might be well com- 
patible with a tendency towards much that 
the reformers had denounced. It seemed, 
in truth, to disffoise the corruptions of the 
Catholic Churdi, by rendering the contro- 
Tersy almost what we might call person- 
al ; as if Rome alone, either by usurping 
the headship of the Church, which nught 
or might not have bad consequences, or 
by its encroachments on the civil power, 
which were only maintained bjr a party, 
were the sole object of that reUgious op- 

e>sition which had divided one half of 
urope from the other. Yet if Casaubon, 
as he had much inclination to do, being 
on ill terms with aome in England, and 
disliking the country,! l^ul returned to 
France, it seems probable that he would 
not long have continued in what, accord- 
ing to the prindplee he had adopted, would 
appear a schismatical commumon. 
13. Grotius was, from the time of his 

• PeiTOoitiia. Orot, Epift., p. 889. 

f Sevenl of his letlen attast hit dedn of n- 
tutning. He wrote to Thoanaa imploring hia rac- 
ommendattOD to the queen tegent. But he had 
giren much offeooe wf writing agatnat Baronioa, 
and had Terr little chance of an ifwemnity for hia 
Mebend of CanteriMiiTf if he had given that op on 
jaaTing England. Thta eonntiy, however, thougfh 
he aomeCimea calia it fMtmpmw 919999, did not anit hia 
daapoaition. He waa never on good ienaa with 8a- 
vile, the moat praaamptooaa of the learned, accord- 
ing to him, and moat aoomlul, whom he acouaed of 
amng on Montague to antkipato hia animadver- 
aiona on Baronioa, with aome anandon, on Oaaao- 
bon*a part, of atealing from him.^£p. 794, S48, 640. 
But he aeema himaeu to have become geaerailj un- 
popular, if we may traat hiaownaccoont. Egomo- 
raa Angloram non capio. Qaoacuntiuehabu notoa 
priuaquam hue venirem, jam ego iUia aum ignotna. 
ver& peregrinua, barhania; nemo iUoram me vei 
verbnioappellat; oppaOaficf Mte. Hoc quid ait, non 
aeio. Hic [Henricoa Wotton] vir doetiaaimua ante 
annoa viginti mecum Geneve vixit, et ez eo tem- 
pore litmia amicitiam ooluimoa. Poatquam ego e 
Oalltia, ille Venettia hnc convenimua, deaii eaae illi 
notua ; mes quoque epiatoUs reaponeum dedit nul* 
lam; an ait datuma naaeio.— Ep. 641. It aeema 
diflwult to aoooant for ao marked a tnatment of Ca- 
aanbon, except on the auppoaition that he waa 
thought to pQiaue a coaiae nnfavoorable to the 
Proteatant iatenat He chargea the Encliih with 
deapiaing every one but thenoiadvaa ; ana aacribea 
Ihia to the vaat wealth of their univeraitiea ; a very 
diaereditable aomce of pride in oor aneeetora, if ao 
iiwen. Bat Caaaubon'a philological and critical 
akill paaaed fiir little in thia eoon^r, where it waa 
not known enoagh to be envied, in mere ecclaat- 
aatieal leamhig he waa behind aome EngUah achol- 



mind to theology, almost and «r 
as much influenced as Casaubon 1^ onttwL 

primitive authori^, and b^^ui, even in 
1614, to commend the Ang^can Chordi 
for the respect it showed, very unlike the 
rest of the reformed, to that standard.* 
But the ill-»usaffe he sustained at the hands 
of those who boasted their independence 
of papal tyranny; the caresses of theGal- 
lican deny after he had fixed his resi- 
dence at Paris ; the growing dissensioiia 
and virulence of the Protestanta; the 
choice that seemed alone to be left in their 
communion, between a fanatical anarchy, 
disintegrating ever3rthing like achnvch on 
the one hand, and a domination of Ugoted 
and vulgar ecclesiastics on the other, made 
him gradually less and less averse to the 
comprehensive and majestic unity of the 
Catholic hierarchy, and more and more 
willing to concede some point of uncertain 
doctrine, or some form of aml^guous ex- 
pression. This is abundantiy perceived, 
and has often been pointed out, m his An* 
notations on the Consultation^of Cassan- 
der,* written in 1641 ; in his Animadver- 



• Oaaaubon himaelf hailed Orotiua aa in the right 
path. In hodiemia contontionibua in negotio reli- 
^onie et doct^ ec piA jodicat, et in veneratkme an- 
tiquitatia com iia aentit, qui optimi aenttont — 
Epiat. 683. See alao TJi, whicn is addreeaed to 
him. Thia hiffh reapect for the fothera and for the 
authority of the primitive church grew tUoagij 
upon him, and the more becauae he found they were 
hoetile to the Calviniatic acheme. He waa quite 
delighted at finding Jerome and Chryaoatom on hia 
aidC'Epiat 80 (1614). In the next year, writing 
to Voaaiua, he goea a great length. Cstenim ego 
reformatarumecdeaiarum miaeriam m hoc maxim 
deplore, quod cum aymboLa condere Catholics ait 
eocleats, ipaia inter ae nunquam eam in rem con- 
venire ait datum, atque interim libelli apologetici 
ez re nata aoripti ad imperatoram, regea, principea, 
aot nt in concilio oBcumenico exhiberentur, trahi 
ompeiint in naum loogA alienom. Quid enim oiagia 
eat alienum ab unitate CathoUca quam quod diver- 
aia in ragionibna paatorea diveraa popmo tndere 
ooguotur T Quam mirata foiaaet hoc prodiginm 
pia antimiitaa ! Bed hoc aliaque mnUa moaaitaada 
aont nobia ob iniqoitetem temparom.-~EpiBt. 66. 
He waa at thia time, aa he continued till near the 
end of hia liie, when he moved on &rther, highly 
partial to the Anglican Church. He waa, however, 
too Braataan ibr the English bishopa of the reign of 
Jamea, aa appears by a letter addraaaed to him by 
Overall, who objected to his giving, in his treatise 
De Impeno circa Sacra, a definitive power in con- 
troveraiea of iaith to thb civil magiatrate, and to hie 
putting epiacopacy among non-eaaentiala, which the 
bialM^ held to be of divme right. Orotiua adhered 
to hia opinion, that epiacopacy waa not commanded 
aa a perpetual inatitution, and thooEht, at that time, 
that there waa no other distinction between biahope 
and prieata than of precedency. Nuaquam memi- 
nit, he aays in one place, Clemens Romanoa ex- 
aoortia illiua Episcoporum anctoritotia, qu» ecclesi» 
consoetudine poet Maici mortem Alaxandriti. at- 
one eo exmapio alibi, intrtDdud copit, sed plane nt 
Panlua Apoatoliia. oatendit eccleaiaa commnni Piea- 
byteronun* qui nana onnea et cpiaeopi ipai Paale- 
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sions <m Rivet, who had oenmnred the for- 
mer treatise as inclining to Popery ; in the 



que dicuntor, coiuilio foisae gubernatas. Eiren in 
his latter writingt he aeema nerer to hare em- 
braced the notions of tome Anviican diTines on thie 
•object, bat contents btmselC in his remarlcs on 
Cassaoder, who had said, singalaily as it may be 
thought, Conrenit mter oiwiet olim Apostolonxm 
tttate inter Episcopos et Presbyteros diacrimen nnl- 
lom faiaae, sed postmodam ordinis serrandi et 
schiamatis evitanoi caosa Episcopum Presbyteris 
fojste praepodtom, with obaenring, Episcopi snnt 
Prosbyteronim principes ; et ista wpoartMia (prasi- 
dentia) 4 Chnsto premonatrata eat in Petro, ab 
Apostolis vero, nbicanqne fieri poterat, constitota, 
et a Spiritu Sancto comprobata in ApocalypaL— 
Op. Theolog., i^M 579, 081. 

But to retom from thia dineaaion to the more 
imm^i^ft^ purpoae. Grotiua for several years con- 
tinued in this insulated state, neither approTing of 
the Reformation nor the Church of Rome. He 
wrote in 1022 to Episcopius against those whom he 
called Cassandrians, Qui etiam plerosque Romans 
eoclesiaa eirorea imprdbantibus auctores sunt, ne ab 

2 'us commanione cuscedant.— -Epist- 161. He was 
Mtined to become Caaaandrtan himaelf, or aome- 
thing more. The inJfaUibilitv of the Church was 
•till no doctrine of his. At iUa auctoritas ecclesia 
oMfMipnirTO, quam ecclesis, et quidem sutt, Ro- 
manenses aschbnnt, cum naturali rations non sit 
eTidena, nam ipsi fatentur Judaicam ecclesiam id 
privilegium non habuisse, sequitur ot adTersus ne- 
gantes probah debeat ex sacns Uteris. — Epist, se- 
conda series, p. 761 (1620). And again : Qua scri- 
bit pater de resituendis rebus in eum statum, qui 
ante concilium Tridentinum fuerat, eaaet quidem 
hoc pennultum ; aed tranaubatantiatio etei respon- 
dens adoratio pridem Lataraneoai concilio dennita 
eat, et invocatio peculiaria sanctorum pridem in om- 
naa litorgias rscepta, p. 772 (1623). 

Grotiua passed most of his latter years at Paria, 
in the honourable atation of ambasaador from the 
court of Sweden. He aeema to have thought it a 
matter of boaat that he did not live aa a Protestant. 
—See Ep. 196. The Huguenot ministera of Cha- 
lenton raqueated him to communirale with them, 
which be declined, p. 854, 856 (1635). He now 
was brooding over a scheme of union among Prot- 
•atanlai the English and Swedish churches were 
to unite* and to be followed by Denmark. Consti- 
tQto semel aliquo t^ eccleaiarum corpora, spes est 
nbinde ^ios atque silos se aggregaturoa. Eatau- 
tsm hac rea eo magia optanda proteatantibua, quod 
quotidie mnlti eoa deserunt et se coetibus Roman- 
ensuffl addunt, non alia de causa, qusm quod non 
uoum eat eorum corpus, sed partes distracta, gre- 
ges, aeg^ieges, propna cuique sua saerorum com- 
noDio, ingens prsterea maledicendi certamea — 
Epist. 866(1637). See also p. 827 (1630). He fan- 
cisd that by su<» a weight of authoritj, grounded 
on the ancient church, the exercise of private iudg- 
aient, on which he looked with horror, mignt be 
overruled. Nisi interpretandi sacras literas, he 
writss to Calixloa, libertatum cohibemes intra line- 
as eorom, qua onmes iUa non sanctitate minus 
quam prirasva Tetustate venerabiles ebclesis ex ipsa 
pisdicatione scripturis ubique consentiente hau- 
•erint, diuque sub crucis nuudmft magisteno retin- 
oeriot, nisi deinde in iis qua liberam habuere dispu- 
tationem fratema lenitate fierre alii alioa diacimua, 
qnia erit litiom aspe in iactionea, deinde in bella 
cnopentinm finiaT'Ep. 674 (Oct., 1636). Qui 
iUamofitifflam antiquitatem aequuntur ducem, quod 
is semper £Bciase memini, iis non SYeniet, ut mnl- 
torn sibi ipsis sint discolores. In AngliA vides 
Vol. if.— E 



Votmn pro Paee Eocleeiastiol, and in te 
Rivetiani Apologetici Discnssio; all which 

quam bene proceaeerit dogmatum noxiorum l•fnt^ 
gatie, hax maxim^ de cauaa quod qui id aanctW- 
mum negotium procurandum auscepers nihil admi^ 
cuerunt no?i, ninil soi, sed ad meliora aacola inten- 
tam habuere oculoram aeiem.— Ep. 906 (1638). 

But he could not be long in pcoreeiving that this 
union of Protestant churcMs was impossible from 
the very independence of their original constitution. 
He saw that there could be no practicable reunion 
except with Rome itaelf, nor that, except on an ao- 
knowledffment of her auperiority. From the year 
1640 his Tetters are full of sanguine hopea that this 
deluaive Tision would be realiMd. He atiU expect- 
ed aome conceaaion on the other aide : but, aa nau- 
al, would have lowered hie terma according to the 
pertinacity of hie adTeraariea, if indeed they wera 
atill to be called hia adveraariea. He now publish- 
ed hia famous annotations on Cassander, and the 
other tracts mentioned in the text, to which they 
gave rise. In these he defoods almost erenrthmg 
we deem poi>ery, such as transubstantisUon (Opera 
Theologies, it., 619), stooping to all ihe nonaenaical 
evasions of a spiritual mutation of substances and 
the like ; the authority of the pope (p. 642), the cet* 
ibacy of the clergy (p. 645), the communion in one 
kind (ibid.), and, u lact, ia leaa of a Protestant than 
Cassander. In his episUes be declares himself de- 
cidedly in &TOur of purgatory, as at least a probable 
doctrine, p. 930. In these writings he seems to 
have had the countenance of Richelieu. Cardina- 
lis qoin ivwMwc negotium in Gallia aucoeasurum 
ait, oubitare ae negat.— Epiat., sec. series, p. 912L 
Cardinalis Riceliaous rem successuram putat Ita 
cert^ loquitur multts. Archiepiscopus Uantuarien- 
sis poenas dat honestissimi consiln, quod et aliia 
bonis sspe evenit, p. 91 1 . Grotius is now run away 
with by TanitT, ana fuiciea all will go according to 
his wishes, snowing much ignorance of the real 
state of things. He waa left by aome from whom 
he had entertained hopes, and thought the Dutch 
Arminiana timid. ^ Voasius ut video, pra metUj forte 
et ex Anglia sic jua^us, auxilium suum mihi sub- 
trahit, p. 906. Salmaaiu^ adhuc in conailiia fluctu- 
at. Eat in religiooia rebua sua parti addictior quam 
putabatur, ]x. 912. De Epiacopio doleo; eat rir 
magni ingenii et probua, aed nimium cupidus aleik- 
da partia But it is probable that he had misinter- 
preted some languageof these great men, who con- 
templated with regret the course he was taking 
which could be no longer a secret. De Grotii ad 
papam defections, a French Proteatant of some em^ 
mence for learning writers, tanquam re carta, quod 
frmoa istuc distulit, veram non est Sed non sine 
magno metu eum aliquid tstiusmodi meditantem et 
cooantem quoudie ioviti videmus. Inter Protestan- 
tea cujualibet ordinia iHNnen ejoa ascribi vetat, quod 
eos atrocius sugillarit in Appendice de Anticbnsto^ 
et Annotatis ad Cassandri consultationem.— Sarra- 
rii Epistola, p. 58 (1642). And again be expresses 
his strong disapprobstion of one of the later trea- 
tises, verissime dixit ille qui primus dixit Grotii 
iim papissare, p. 196. See alao p. 31, 53. 

In 1642 Grotius had become woolly averse to the 
Refonnstion. He thought it had done more ham 
than good, especially by the habit of intsarpreung 
everyUiing on the papal side for the worse. Males 
mores qui mansere corrigi aquum est. Sed an non 
hoc melius successumm frierit, si qnisque semet 
repuxgans pro repurgatione aliorum preoes ad Deum 
tnliaest, et principes et episcopi correctiooemdesidp 
erantea, non rupta compajge, per concilia univer' 
aalia in id laborassent. Dignom est de quo cogite- 
tiir,p.938. Auratus, as he calls him, that iafD'Or. 
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ara .oollected in the fonrth Tolniiie of the 
theological works of Grotius. These 

A toit of chaplain to Orotiut, becanw a Catholic 
ahout this time. The other oolj aayt, Quod Ao- 
xatos fecit, idem liscit antehae ?ur doctiaaimos Pe- 
traa Pitbaua ; idem conatttuerat fiicere CasauboDna 
ai in Gallia mansisaet, affirmavit enim id inter alioa 
etiam Cordeao, p. 939. Of Casaubon be says af- 
terward : CaaauDouua malto aaniorea putabat Ca- 
tholicos Oalliai quam Carentonianoa. Angloa ao- 
tem Epiacopoa patabata schiamatis cnlpa potae ab- 
Bolvi, p. 940. Every succeteive year saw nim now 
draw nearer to Rome. Reperio aatem baioquid 
communiter ah eccleaia occidental! qua Roouumb 
cohBretrecimtur, idem roperiri apod ratrea Teteiea 
Orscoa et l<atiiioa| qaorum communionem reti- 
nendam ease viz qauqnam neget. Si quid prster 
hoc est, id ad liberas doctorom opinatiooea perti- 
net; in quibos suum quis judicium sequi potest, 
et communionis jus non amittere, p. 956. Episco« 
pins waa for limiting articlea of faith to the creed. 
But Orotius did not agree with this, and points out 
that it would not preserve uniformity. Quam mul- 
ta jam sunt de sacrainentia, de eccleaiarum rf>fl[t- 
mine, in quibus, tsI concordiB causa, certi aliquid 
obsenrari debet. Alioqui compages ecdesis tanto- 
nere nobis commendata retineri non potest, p. 941. 
It would be endleaa to quote every passage tending 
to the same result. Finally, in a letter to his broth- 
er in Holland, be expresses his hope chat Wyten- 
bogart, the respectable patriarch or Anninianism, 
would turn hia attention to the meana of restoring 
unity to the church. Velim D. Wytenbogazduro, 
ubi permiserit valetudo, nisi id jam fecent, scrip- 
tum aliquid Cicere de necessitate restituends u 
ecclesia unitatis. et quibus modii id fieri possit 
Multi pro remeaio monstrant, ai necessaria a non 
necessariis separentur, in non necesaariis sive ere- 
ditu sive factu relinquatur libectas. At non minor 
est controvorsis, qu» sint necessaris, quam qua 
aint vera. Indicia, aiunt, aunt in scripturis. At 
certft etiam circa ilia loca variat interpretatio. 
Quare noodum video an quid sit melius, quam ea 
qua ad fidem et bona opera nos ducunt retinere, ut 
sunt in ecclesia Catholica ; puto enim in lis esse 
qua sunt necessaria ad salutem. In cateris ea qua 
conciliorum auctoritate, aut veterum consensu re- 
eepta sunt, ioterpretari eo modo quo interpretati 
aunt illi qui commodissimi sunt locuti, quales sem- 
per aliqui in qusque materia facile repenentnr. Si 
quis id a se impetrare non possit, ut taceat, nee 
propter res de quibus certus non est, sed opinatio- 
nem tantum quandam habet, turbet unitatem ec- 
clesia necessariam, qua nisi retinetnr ubi est, et 
reetituitur ubi non est, omnia ibunt m pejus, p. 960 

INov., 1643). Wjtenbogart replied very waU : Si 
ta se res habet, ut indicia necessariorum et non 
necesssriorum in scrtptura repenri nequesnt, sed 
quari debeanl in auctoritate conciliorum ant veto* 
ram conaensu, eo nuxk) quo interpretati sunt ilU, 
qui commodissimA locnti sunt, prout Bzcellentia 
tua videtur ezistimare, nescio an viginti quinque 
•nni, ettamsi illi mihi adhuc restarent, omnesque 
exigui ingenii corporisque mei vires in mea assent 
potestate, sufficerent ut maturo cum jndicio perle- 
gam et eipendam omnia qua eo pertinent. This 
letter is in the Epistda prastantinm et eruditoram 
▼irorum edited by Limborch in 1683, p. 826. And 
Oiotiu8*8 answer is in the same collection. It ia 
tiiat of a man who throws off a mask he had re- 
luctantly worn. There was, in fact, no tHher 
means of repelling Wjrtenbogait's just observation 
en the moral impossibility of tracing for ourselves 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church as an historicsl 
inquiry. Grotius refers him to a visible standard. 



treatises disf^y a anifonn and pioaess- 
ive tendency to defend the Church of tiomm 



Quare considerandum est, an non feciliuset aquioe 
sit, quoniam doctrina de gratia, de libero arbitrio^ 
necessitate fidei bonorumqoe operum obtinuit in 
ecclesia qua pro se habet universale regimen et or- 
dinem auccsssionis, privatoa se in aliis acconmio- 
dare, pacis causa, Hs qua universaliter aunt recep- 
ta, aive ea aptissimis ezplicationibus recipiendo^ 
sive tacendo, quam corpua illud Catholicom ec- 
clesia se in articulo tolerantia accommodare de- 
here uniuacujusque considerationibus et placiti% 
Exempli grati& : Catholica ecclesia nemini praecii- 
bit ut precetur pro mortuis, aut opem precum sanc- 
torum vita hac defunctorum impluret ; aolummodo 
requirit, ne quis morem sdeo antiquum et genera- 
lem coodemnet. The church does, in fact, rather 
more than he insinuatea, though leaa than Proieat- 
ants generally fancv. 

1 have trespassea on the patience of the ffenerBl 
reader in this very long note, which may be tnougbt 
a superfluous digression in a work of mere litera- 
ture. But the epistles of Grotius are not much 
read, nor are they in many private libraries. The 
index is alao very indifferent, so that without the 
trouble 1 have taken of going over the volume, it 
might be difficult to find these curious pssssges. I 
ough^to mention that Burigny haa given references 
to most of them, but with few quotationa. La 
Clerc, in the first volume of the Bibliothdque Uni- 
verselle, reviewing the epistles of Orotius, slides 
very gently over nis biaa towards popery ; and t 
have met with well-informed persons in England 
who had no conception of the lengths to which this 
had led him. It is of fsr more importance, and the 
best apology I can offer for so prolix a note, to per- 
ceive by what gradual, but, aa I think, neceesary 
steps, he waa drawn onwaid by hia excessive re- 
spect for antiquity, and by his exaggerated notiona 
of Catholic unity, preferring at last to err with the 
msnv than to be right with the few. If Grotius 
had learned to look the hydra schism in the fiica, 
he would have had less fear of its many hmda, and, 
at leaat, would have dreaded to cut them off at the 
neck, lest the source of life should be in one of 
them. 

That Grotius reallT thought aa the ftthers of 
Trent thought upon all pointa in dispute, csnoot be 
supposed. It waa not in the power of a man of bis 
learning and thonghtfulness to divest himself of his 
own judgment, unless he hsd absolutely subjugated 
bis reason to religious awe, which waa far from 
being the case. His aim waa to search for subtle 
interpretationa, by which he might profess to be- 
lieve the words of the church, though conscious 
that hia sense was not that of the imposers. It is 
needless to say that this is not very ingenuous ; snd 
even if it could be justifiable relatively to the peraoOy 
would be an abandonment of the multitude to any 
superstition and deluaion which might be put upon 
them. Via ad pacem expedttiaaima mihi videtur, 
si doctrine, communi con^osu recepta, commod^ 
explicetur, morea, aana doctrina advetsantea, quan- 
tum fieri potest, tollantur, et in rebus mediis ac- 
commodet se pars ingenio totius. — Epist 1524. 
Peace waa his main object ; if toleration had been 
as well understood ss it waa afterwaid, he woald» 
peihaps, have compromiaed less. 

Baxter hsving^ published a trBatise of the Orotian 
Religion, wherem he imputed to Grotiua this incli- 
nation towards the Church of Rome, Archbisliop 
Bramhall replied, after the Reatontion, with a vio" 
dication of Grotius, in which he does not say much 
to the purpose, snd seems ignorant of the ease. 
The epistles, indeed, were not then published. 
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in everything that can be reckoned essen- 
tial to her creed ; and, in fiict, he will be 
found to go farther in this direction than 
Oassander. 

14. But if any one could pat a different 
interpretation on these works, which would 
require a large measure of prejudice, tl^ 
epistles of Grotius afford such evidence 
of his secession from the Protestant side 
as no reasonable understanding can reject. 
These are contained in a Imrge folio vol- 
ume, published in 1687, and amount to 
1706 of one series, and 744 of another. I 
have quoted the former, for distinction's 
sake, by the number, and the latter by the 
page. Few, we may presume, have taken 
the pains to go through them, in order to 
extract all the passages that bear upon 
this subject. It will be found that he be- 
gan, as I have lust said, by extolling the 
authority of the Catholic or universal 
Church, and its exclusive right to estab- 
lish creeds of faith. He some time after- 
ward ceased to frequent the Protestant 
worship, but long kept his middle path, 
and thought it enough to inveigh against 
the Jesuits and the exorbitances of the 
See of Rome. But his reverence for the 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
grew continually stronger; he learned to 
protest against the privilege, claimed by 
the reformers, of interpreting Scripture 
otherwise than the consent of the an- 
cients had warranted ; visions, first of a 
union between the Lutheran and En^ish 
churches, and then of one with Rome it- 
self, floated before his eyes ; he sought 
reliffious peace with the latter, as men 
seek it in opposition to civil government, 
by the redress of grievances and the sub- 
sequent restoration of obedience. But in 
proportion as he perceived how little of 
concession was to be obtained, he grew 
himself more ready to concede; and, 
thooffh at one time he seems to deny the 
inliEilubility of the Church, and at another 
would not have been content with placing 
all things in the state they were before 
the Council of Trent, he came ultimately 
to think such a favourable sense mij^t be 
put on an the Tridentioe decrees as to 
render them compatible with the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg. 

BeaidM the panages in these epiettoe above qao- 
ted, the reader who wishes to follow this op may 
eonsQlt Epist. 1108, 1400, IMl, 1570;, 1706 of the 
iixat aeries ; and in the second seriee, p. 97^, 800, 
040, 043, OSS, 000, 075. But there are also many to 
which I have made no reference. I do not qooce 
aothorities for the design of Orotios to have de> 
clared himself a convert if be had lived to ratam to 
Fnnoe, though they are easilv found ; beeause the 
tsaiimooy ofJua writiDgs ie nr stroDger than any 
anecdote. 



15. From the year 1040 hife course 
seems to have been accelerated ; he inti- 
mates no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Rome ; he found, as he tells 
us, that whatever was generally received 
in the Church of Rome had the authority 
of those Greek and Latin fathers whose 
communion no one would have refused ; 
and at length, in a remarkable letter to 
Wytenbogart, bearing date in 1644, he 
pots it as worthy to be considered, wheth^ 
er it would not be more reasonable for 
private men, who find the most essential 
doctrines in a church of a universal hie- 
rarchy and a legitimate succession, to 
wave their differences with it for the sake 
of peace, by putting the best interprets- 
tions they can, only keeping silence on 
their own opinions, than that the Catholic 
Church should accommodate itself to the 
separate judgment of such men. Grotius 
had already ceased to speak of the Ar» 
minians as if he was one of themselves, 
though with much respect for some of 
their leaders. 

16. Upon a dispassionate examination 
of all these testimonies, we can hardly 
deem it an uncertain question whether 
Grotius, if his life had been prolonged, 
would have taken the easy leap that still 
remained ; and there is some positive evi- 
dence of his design to do so. But, dying 
on a journey, and in a Protestant country, 
this avQwed declaration was never made. 
Fortunately, indeed, for his glory, since 
his new fnends would speedily have put 
his conversion to the proof, and his latter 
years might have been spent, like those 
of Lipsius, in defending legendaiy mira- 
cles, or in waging war against the hon- 
oured dead of the Reformation. He did 
not sufllciently remember that a silent 
neutrality is never indulged to a suspi- 
cious prosel3rte. 

17. It appears to me, nevertheless, that 
Grotius was very far from having truly 
subjected his understanding to the Church 
of Rome. The whole bent of his mind 
was to effect an exterior union among 
Christians; and for this end he did not 
hesitate to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient explanations, and 
respectAil silence. Listening attentively, 
if I may be allowed such a metaf^or, we 
hear the chant of the iEsculapian cock in 
all he has written for the Catholic ChurciL 
He first took up his reverence for antiqui- 
ty, because he found antiquity unfavoura* 
ble to the doctrine of Calvin. His antipap 
thy to this reformer and to his followers 
led him on to an admiration of the Epis- 
copal succession, the organized hierarony, 
the ceremonial and lituigieai inatitatioQ8| 
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the hiffh notions of sacramental rites, 
whichBe found in the ancient Church, and 
which Luther and Zuin^le had cast away. 
He became imbued with the notion of 
unity as essential to the Catholic Church ; 
but he never seems to hare gone the 
length of abandoning his own judgment, 
or of asserting any positive infedlibuity to 
the decrees of man.* For it is mamfest 
that, if the Councils of Nice or of Trent 
were truly inspired, it would be our busi- 
ness to inquire what they meant them- 
selves, not to put the most convenient in- 
terpretations, nor to search out for some 
author or another who may have strained 
their language to our own opinion. The 
precedent of Grotius, therefore, will not 
serve those who endeavour to bind the 
vesson of the enlightened part of mankind, 
which he respected like nis own. Two 
predominant ideas seem to have swayed 
the mind of this great man in the very 
gradual transition we have indicated ; one, 
nis extreme reverence for antiquity, and 
for the consent of the Catholic Church ; 
tbe other, Ids Erastian principles as to the 
authority of the civil magistrate in mat- 
ters of reUffion. Both conspired to give 
him an abhorrence of the ** liberty of 
prophesjring," the right of private men to 
promulffate tenets inconsistent with the 
established faith. In friendly conversa- 
tion or correspondence, even perhaps, 
with due reserve, in Latin writings, much 
might be indulged to the learned; room 
was to be found for an Erasmus and a 
Cassander ; or, if they would themselves 
consent, for an Episcopius and a Wyten- 
bogart, at least for a Montagu and a Laud ; 
but no pretext was ever to justify a sep- 
aration. The scheme of Grotius is, in a 
modified degree, much the same as that 
of Hobbes. 
18. In the Lutheran Church we find an 

CdixtM. ®™"^®'*' contemporary of Grotius, 
who may be reckoned his counter- 
part in the motives which influenced him 
to seek for an entire union of religious 
parties, though resembling him far more 
m his eariier opinions than in those to 
v^ich he ultimately arrived. This was 
George Calixtus, of the University of 
Helmstadt, a ti^eologian the most tolerant, 
mild, and catholic in his spirit, whom the 
Confession of Aussburff had known since 
Melanchthon. Tliis University, indeed, 
which had never subscribed the Form of 
Concord, was already distinguished by 
fteedom of inquiry, and its natural con- 
eomitant, a large and liberal spirit. But 
in his own church generally, Calixtus 
found as rigid schemes of orthodoxy, and 
perha^ a more invidious scrutiny into the 



recesses of private opinion, than in that 
of Rome, with a less extensive basis of 
authority. The dream of good men in 
this age, the reunion of Christian church- 
es in a common faith, and, meanwhile, the 
tolerance of differences, were ever the aim 
of Csdixtus. But he fell, like the Angli- 
can divines, into high notions of primitive 
tradition, placing, according to Eichhom 
and Mosheim, the unanimity of the first 
six centuries by the side of Scripture it- 
self. He was assailed by the adherents 
of the Form of Concord with aggravated 
virulence and vulgarity ; he was accused 
of being a papist and a Calvinist ; reproach- 
es equ^y odious in their eyes, and there- 
fore fit to be heaped on his head ; the in- 
consistency of calumnies being no good 
reason vdth bigots against uttering them.* 
10. In a treatise, published long after 
his deaih, in 1697, De tolerantia Bia«tteiiM 
Reformatorum circa quaestiones Meooeord. 
inter ipsos et Augustanam confessionem 

grofessos controversas consultatio, it is 
is object to prove that the Calvinists 
held no such tenets as should exclude 
them from Christian communion. He 
does not deny or extenuate the reality of 
their differences from the Confession of 
Augsburg. The Lutherans, though many 
of Uiem, he says, had formerly maintained 
the absolute decrees of predestination, 
were now come round to the doctrine of 
the first four centuries.f And he admits 
that the Calvinists, whatever phrases they 
may use, do not believe a true and sub- 
stantial presence in the Eucharist.^ But 

* Eichhom, voL tL, part ii., p. 20l Moahom. 
Biogr. Udit. 

f flattri 6 qoiboB ohm molti ikridom abadotiim 
decretum approbaront, paolatim ad aententiam pri- 
moram quatuor asculoniin, Dempe decretum jnzta 
prsacientiam fiictum, receperant. Qua in re mal- 
turn egregift laboraTit ^gidioa Hunnioa. 0iiBcil6 
autem est hanc aententiain ita proponere, ne quid 
Pelagianismo habere affine videatDr, p. 14. 

t oi tamen non tam quid loqaantnr qaam ^d 
sentiant attendimoii, certum eat eoa veri corpona et 
aan^ioia aecundom aabetantiam acceptonim jpre- 
aentiam non admittere. Reetiua aatem foerit 
tttramqae partem aimpliciter et insenni. qpod sen- 
tit, profiten, qoarn alteram alteii ambigois loqaeodi 
formulis imponere. Qaalem conciliandi rationem 
inienrat olim Philippos et Bncems, nempe tit pre* 
scriberentur fbrmoia, qnaram verba ntnque para 
amplecteretur, aed singula soo aensa acdperent ae 
interpretarentur. Qoem conatum, qoamvia ex pio 
eoqne innnte concoidi» desiderio et studio prone- 
torn, nuUa suecessOs felicitas ezcepit, p. 70. This 
observation ia very, just in the abetract ; but in th« 
early period of the Reformatioo, there were Strang 
reaaons for erading pointa of difference, in the hope 
that truth would aiwntly prevail in the course of 
time. We, however, who come later, are to follow 
the adtica of Caliztna ; and in judging, as well as 
we can, of tbe opinions of men, most not altogether 
regard their words. Upon no theological conCnK 
versy, probably, haa there been so much of studied 
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antkcr of theie emns, if sneh th0j aie, 
he takes to be fundamental. In a shorter 
and more valuable treatise, entitled Desi- 
derium et stndium concordie ecclesiasti- 
cs, Calixtus proposes some excellent rules 
for allaying religious heats. But he leans 
far too much towards the authority of tra^ 
dition. EveiT church, he says, which af* 
firms what others deny, is bound to prove 
its affirmation ; first bv Scripture, in which 
whatever is contained must be out of con- 
troversy ; and, secondly (as Scripture bears 
witness to the Churqh that it is the pillar 
and foundation of truth, and especially the 
primitive Church, which is called that of 
the saints and maxtyn)fby the unanimous 
consent of the ancient Church, above all, 
where the debate is among learned men. 
The agreement of the Church is therefore 
a sufilcient evidence of Christian doctrine, 
not that of individual writers, who are to 
be regarded rather so far as they testify 
the Catholic doctrine than as they pro- 
pound their own.* This deference to an 
imaginary perfection in the Church of the 
fourth or fifth century must have given a 
great advantage to that of Rome, which is 
not always weak on such ground, and 
doubtless serves to account for those fre- 
<]uent desertions to her banner, especially 
in persons of very hig^ rank, which after- 
ward occurred in Germany. 

SO. The tenets of some of those who 
ngh-dratch have been called High*church 
mitfinBof- Anglicans may in themselves 
^"^ be utUe different from those of 

Grotius and Calixtus. But the spirit in 
which they have been conceived is alto- 
ffether opposite. The one is exclusive, 
mtolerant, severe, dogmatical, insisting on 
uniformity of faith as well as of exterior 

•mbtgaity as on that of the Eucharist Calixtus 
puMs a simitor censure on the equiTocations of 
mne gnat men of the preceding century in his oth- 
er treetise mentioned in the text. 

* Consensu itaque prims eoclesia ex symbolis et 
scTtptis manifesto doctrina Christiana rect^ confir- 
natuT. Intelli^mus autem doctrinam fundamenta- 
km ft necessanam, non qoasvis appendices et quae* 
tioaes, ant etiam qnoruniam scnptars locomm in- 
terpretationes. De talibus enim unanimis et nni- 
▼ersalifl consensus non potent erui vel proferri £t 
magis apud pleroeque sp«ctandum est, quid tanquam 
communem ecclesia sententiam proponunt, quam 
qnomodo earn confinnant aut demonstrant, p. 8S. 
I have not observed, in the little I know of Calix- 
tns, any proof of his inclination towards the Church 
of Rome. 

Gerard Tossius, as Episcophis wrote to Vorstius 
in 1615, declared, in his inaugural lecture as pro- 
fessor of theology, hii determination to follow the 
consent of antiquity, in explicatione ScripturaniiB 
et controreraiarum diremtionibus diligenter exami- 
nare et expendere Catholicum et antiquissimum 
consensum, cum sine dubio illud quod a pinribus 
et antiquinimis dictum est, Terissimum ait^Epitt 
Tiranuii poMtantian, p. 6u 



ObeervanOBs ; the other, catholic hi out* 
ward profession, charitable m sentiment, 
and, in fiict, one mode, though a mode as 
imprudent as it was obUque, in which the 
laatndinarian principle was manifested. 
The language both of Grotius and Galiit'* 
tus bears tms out; and this ought closely 
to be observed, lest we confound the reu 
laxity of one school with the rigid ortho> 
doxy of the other. One had it in view to 
reconcile discordant communions t^ mu- 
tual concession, and either by sudi expli« 
cation of contrarieties as might make ihem 
appear less incompatible with outward 
taaW, or by an avowed tolerance of theif 
profession within the Church ; the other 
would pennit nothing but submission to 
its own authority ; it loved to muhn^ 
rather than to extinguidi the risks of ms» 
sent, in order to crush it more effectually ; 
the one was a pacific negotiator, the oum 
er a conquering t3nrant. 

31. It was justly alarming to sincere 
Protestants that so many brill* Dadi«oniiis 
iant ornaments of their party ngbi ws sr 
should either desert to the hos- *^ *•**«* 
tile side, or do their own so much injury 
by taking m> untenable ground.* Nothing, 
it appeared to reilectmg men, could ba 
truflted to the argument from antiquity; 
whatever was gained in the controversy 
on a few points was lost upon those of 
the first importance. It was become the 
only secure course to overthrow the tri^ 
bnnal. Daill6, himself one of the most 
learned in this patristic erudition whom 
the French Refonned Church possessed, 
was the first who boldly attacked the new 
school of historical theology in their own 
stronghold, not occupying their fortress^ 
but razing it to the gioond. The desica 
of his celebrated Treatise concerning tne 
right use of the Fathers, published in l«S6| 
is, in his own words, to show ** that thsy 
cannot be the judges of the controversies 
in religion at this day between the Papbt 
and the Protestant,'* nor, by parity of rea-> 



* It was a poor consolation for so many k 
that the famous Antonio de Doniinis, aicbbishoi^ 
of SpoletOf came over to England, and by his books 
de Republics Ecclesiastics, ss well as by nis conTer- 
sation, seemed an undisfoised enemy to the Church 
of Rome. The object of nis work is to prove that tM 
pope has no superiority over other bisnops. James 
gave De Dominis the deanery of Windsor and a Uv* 
mg ; but whether he, strictly spesking, belonged to 
the Church of England, I do not remember to have 
read. Preferments were bestowed irregularly ill 
that age. He returned, however, to tbe ancient 
fold ; but did not avoid sospidon, being thrown 
into prison at Rome ; and after his death, the im« 
putations of heresy against him so much increased 
that his body was dug up and burned. Neither 
party has been ambitious to claim this vain wad 
msinoera, though dnvisr prelata 
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aoBtng, of many others ; ^ 1. Because it 
is, if not an impossible, yet at least a 
very difficult thing to find out what their 
sense hath been touching the same. 3. 
Because that their sense and judgment of 
these things, supposing it to be oertaiiUy 
and clearly understood, not being infaUi- 
ble, and without all danger of error, can- 
not carry with it a sufficient authority for 
the satisfying the understanding." 

92. The arguments adduced by Daill6 
in support of the former of these two po- 
sitions, and which occupy the first book 
of the treatise, are drawn from the pauci- 
ty of the early Christian writers; from 
the nature of the subjects treated by them, 
having little relation to thp present con- 
troversies ; from the suspicions of foiveiy 
and interpolation aftectinff many of uieir 
works ; the difficulty of understanding their 
idioms and figurative expressions ; the hab- 
it of some of the fathers to say what they 
did not believe ; their changes of mind ; the 
peculiar and individual opinions of some 
among them, afibrding little evidence of 
the doctrine of the Church ; finally, the 
probability that many who differed from 
those called the Fathers, and whose wri- 
tings have not descended to us, may have 
been of as good authority as themselves. 

33. In the second t>ook, which, in fact, 
has been very much anticipated in the 
first, he shows that neither the testimony 
nor the doctrine of the fathers is infallible 
(by which word he must be understood to 
mean that it raises but a slight presump- 
tion of truth), proving this by their errors 
and contradictions. Thus he concludes 
that, thouffh their negative authority is 
considerable, since they cannot be pre- 
sumed ignorant of any material doctrine 
of religion, we are to be very slow in 
drawing affirmative propositions from 
tiieir writings, and much more so in rely- 
ing upon them as undoubted verities. 

94. It has been said of this treatise on 
ike right use of the fathers, that its author 
had pretty well proved they were of no 
use at all. This, indeed, is by no means 
the case ; but it has certainly diminished 
not only the deference which many have 
been wont to pay to the opinion of the 
primitive writers, but, what is still more 
contended for, the value of their testimo- 
ny, whether as to matters of fact or as to 
the prevailing doctrines of the Christian 
Church. Nothing can be more certain, 
though in the warmth of controversy men 
are apt to disregard it, than that a witness, 
who deposes iu any one case what can be 
disproved, is not entitled to belief in oUier 
assertions which we have no means of 
confuting, onless it be shown that the cir- 



cnmsiances of his evidence render it move 
trustworthy in these points than we have 
found it before. Hence such writers as 
Justin and Irenseus ought not, except with 
great precaution, to be quoted in proof at 
all, or, at least, with confidence; their 
falsehood, not probably wiirul, in asser* 
tions that have been brought to a test, ren- 
dering their testimony very precarious 
upon any other points. Daill^, it may be 
added, uses some circumspection, as the 
times, if not his own disposition, reouired 
in handling this subject, keeping chiefly 
in view the controversies between the 
Romish and Protestant churches; nor 
does he ever indulge in that tone of banter 
or acrimony which we find in Whitby, 
Barfoe]nrac, Jortin, and Middleton; and 
which must be condemned by every one 
who reflects that many of these writers 
exposed their lives, and some actually lost 
them, in the maintenance and propagation 
of Christianity. 

25. This well-timed and important book 
met with a good reception from ^^»^^ 
some in England, though it must worth?* 
have been very micongenial to Reiifioaor 
the ruling party. It was extol- **'«««*»«^ 
led and partly translated by Lord Falk- 
land ; and his two distinguished friends, 
Chillingworth and Hides, found in it the 
materials of their own bold revolt affainst 
church authority. They were both Ar- 
minians, and, especially the former, averse 
in all respects to the Puritan school. But, 
like Episeopius, they scorned to rely, as 
on these points they might have done, on 
what they deemed so precarious and in- 
conclusive as the sentiments of the fathers. 
ChiUinffworth, as is well known, had been 
induced to embrace the Romish religion, 
on the usual ground that a succession of 
infallible pastors, that is, a collective hie- 
rarchy, by adhering to whom alone we 
could be secure from error, was to be found 
in that church. He returned again to the 
Protestant religion on being convinced 
that no such infallibfe society could be 
found. And a Jesuit, by name iCnott, hav- 
ing written a book to prove that unrepent- 
ing Protestants could not be saved, Chil- 
Ungworth published, in 1637, his famous 
answer. The Religion of Protestants a safe 
Way to Salvation. In this he closely 
tracks the steps of his adversary, replsring 
to every paragraph and almost eveiy seii- 
tence. 

96. Knott is by no means a despicable 
writer ; he is concise, polished, charMtar 
and places in an advantageous ••'«**• "'^"^ 
light the great leading arguments of his 
church. Chillingworth, with a more dif- 
fuse and less elegant style, is greaUy sii* 
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ptfior inimpetaotityand winntiL In his 
Umg parentlietical periods, as in those of 
other old Eo^h writers ; in his copiotts- 
nees, which is never empty or tsutologi* 
cal, there is ap inartificial eleganeey spring- 
ing from strenffth of intellect and sincer- 
ity of feehng, that cannot fail to impress 
the reader. But his chief excellence is 
the close reasoning, which sYoids every 
dangerous admission, and 3rields to no am- 
biguousness of language. He perceived 
9jSi maintained with great courage, con- 
sidering the times in which he wrote and 
the temper of those he was not unwilling 
to keep as friends, his favourite tenet, that 
all thinffs necessary to be believed are 
clearly laid down in Scripture. Of tradi- 
tion, which many of his contemporary 
Protestants were becoming as prone to 
magnify as their opponents, he spoke very 
slightingly ; not denying, of course, a max- 
im often quoted from Vincentius Lirinen- 
sis, that a tradition strictly universal and 
aboriginal must be founded in truth, but 
being assured that no such could be 
shown ; and that what came nearest, both 
in antiquity and in evidence of Catholic 
reception, to the name of apostolical, were 
doctrines and usages rejected alike by all 
denominations of the Church in modem 
times.* It vrill be readily conceived that 
his method of dealing with the controver- 
sy is ver^ different from that of Laud in 
his treatise against Fisher; wherein we 
meet chiefly with disputes on passages in 
the fathere, as to which, especially when 
they are not quoted at length, it is impossi- 
ble that any reader can determine for him- 
self. The work of Chillingworth ma^r at 
least be understood and appreciated with- 

* If there were anythiM unwritten which bed 
come down to as with ae roll and universal a tra- 
dition ae the unquestioned books of canonical Scrip- 
ture, that thing sbonid I beliere as weU as the 
Scriptare ; but I have long sought for some such 
thing, and jet I am to seek ; nay, I am confident no 
one point in controversy between pspists and Prot- 
estants can go in upon naif so fair cards, for to gain 
the estaem of an apostolic tradition, as those things 
which are now decried on all hands ; I mean the 
opimon of the Chiliasts and the communicating 
infimts.**— Chap, iii, ^ 88. He dilates upon this 
insecaritT of tradition in some detached papers, 
subjcinea to the best editions of his work. Chil- 
Hngworth might have added an instance if he had 
been writing against Romanizing Anriieans. No- 
thing can come so close to the foolish rule sbove 
mentMmed as the observation of celibacy b^ bish- 
ops and priests, not bein^ married before their ordi- 
nation, which, till the time of Luther, was, as far 
as we have reason to believe, universally enjoined 
in the Church ; no one, at least, has ever alleged 
an instance or authoiity to the contrary. Yet those 
who talk most of the rule of Vincentius LirinensLs 
sat aside without compunction the only case in 
which we ean truly say that it may with aome ahow 
of prafaabittty be applied. Ottnia viaeit shot. 



ODt reference to any other; tiieooiiditiotty 
perhaps, of real superiority in all produc- 
tions of the mind. 

87. Chillingworth was, however, a man 
versed in patristical learning, by no means 
less so, probablv, than Laud. But he had 
found so much uncertainty about this 
couree of theological doctnne, seducing 
as it generally is to the le«ned, " fathers,^ 
as he expresses it, *' being set against fa- 
thers, anid councils against councils,*^ that 
he declares, in a well-known passage, the 
Bible exclMsively to be the religion of 
Protestants; and each man's own rea- 
son to be, as from the general tenour of 
his volume it appean that he held it, the 
interpreter of the Bible.* It was a natu- 
ral consequence that he was a strenuous 
advocate, not so much for toleration of 
separate churohes, as for such an ** order- 
ing of the public service of God, that all 
who beUeve the Scripture, and live ac- 
cording to it, might, without scrapie, or 
hypocris3r, or protestation against any 
part, Join in it ;"t a scheme, when practica- 
Die, as it could not possibly be often ren- 
dered, far more eligible than the separa- 
tion of sects, and hence the favourite ob- 
ject of Grotius and Taylor, as well as of 
Erasmus and Cassander. And in a re- 
markable and eloquent passage, Chiliing- 
wotth declares that *^ Protestants are in- 
excusable if they did offer violence to 
other men^s consciences ;'* which Knott 
had said to be notorious, as, in fact, it was, 
and as Chillingworth ouffht more explicit- 
ly to have admitted4 ** Certainly,'* he ob- 
serves in another place, *' if Protestants 
are faulty^ in this matter [of claiming au- 
thority], it is for doing it too much uid 
not too little. This presumptuous impo- 
sing of the senses of men upon the words 
of God, the special senses of men upon 
the general words of God, and laying them 
upon men's consciences together, under 
the equal penalty of death and damnation ; 
this vain conceit that we can speak of the 
things of God better than in the words of 
God; this deifying our own interpreta- 
tions and tyrannous enforcing them upon 
othere ; this restraining of the word of 



* This must always be understood with the ooor 
dition that the reason itself shall be competently 
enlightened : if Chillingworth meant mote than 
this, he carried his principle too fsr, as others have 
done. The case Is parallel in juriiprudence, med« 
icine, mechanics, snd everv human science: sny 
one man, primA ftcie, may be a competent judge, 
but all men are not so. It Is hsrd to prove that 
there is any different rale for theolocy ; but parties 
will always contend for ejctremes ; for the rirats of 
bigots to think for others, and the righto of lools td 
think for themselves. 

t Chi^ iii., 4 8L tCI»^v*»49a 
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God from Umt latitude and generality, and 
tbe undaratandings of men from that hb- 
erty wherein Christ and the apostles left 
them, is >and hath been the only fountain 
of all the schisms of the Chureh, and that 
which makes them immortal ;* the com* 
mon incendiary of Christendom, and that 
which tears in pieces, not the coat, but the 
bowels and members of Christ. Take 
away these walls of separation, and all 
will quickly be one. Take away this per* 
Becutmg, Duroing, cursing, dainning of 
men for not subscribing the words of men 
as the words of God ) require of Chris- 
tians only to believe Christ, and to call no 
man master but him only ; let those leave 
claiming infallibility that have no title to 
it, and let them that in their words dis- 
elaim it, disclaim it also in their actions. 
In a word, take away tyranny," &c.t 

28. It is obvious that in this passage, 
and, indeed, throughout the volume, Cbil- 
lingworth contravene^ the prevailing theo- 
ries of the Anglican Church full as dis- 
tinctly as those of the Roman. He esca- 
ped, however, unscathed by the censure of 
that jealous hierarehy ; his private friend- 
ship with Laud, the lustre of his name, 
the abaenee of factious and sectarian con- 
nexions, and atiU more, perhaps, the rapdd 
gatherings of the storms that swei)i both 
parties away, may be assigned as his pro- 
tection. In later times his book obtamed 
a high reputatiqn; he was called the im- 
mortal Chillingwerth ; he was the favourite 
of all the moderate and the latitudinarian 
writers ; of Tillotsen, Locke, and Warbur- 
ton. Those of opposite tenets, when they 
hiH^pen to have teed his book, can do no- 
Ibtng else bm condemn its tendency. 

99. A still more intrepid. champion in 
HtiMfla the same cause was John Hales; 
i«UnL for his little tract on Schism, not 
being in any part directed against the 
Church of Home, could have nothing to 
redeem the strong protestations affainst 
efaureh authority, ** which,^' as he bluntly 
expiesses iti "it none;*' words that he 
afterward slightly qualified. The aim of 
Hales, as well as of Grotius, Calixtus, 
end Chillingwerth, was to bring about a 
more comprehensive communion ; but he 
went still farther; his language is rough 
and audacious \X his theology in some of 

* ** This penuatioD,*' he says in a nota, " ia no 
aiDguIarity of mine, but the doctrine which I have 
leanied from divines of great learning and jodg- 
menL Let the reader be pleaaed to peruse the 
7th book of Acontins de Stratagematibas Satane, 
and Zanchios his last oration delivered by him af« 
ter the composing of the discord between him and 
Amerbachiua, and he ahall confess as mnch." 

t Chap. IT., f 17. 

t *'Imust,£9rmyo>wnpart,confossthatcoQncil0 



his other writings has a scent of Racow ; 
and, though these crept slowly to light, 
there was enough in the earliest to make 
us wonder at the hi^h name, the eptthet 
Ever-memorable, which he obtained in the 
English Church. 

30. It is unnecessary to say that few 
disputes in theology have been gomwvsv. 
so ea|erly conducted or so JSjfyjST 
extensively ramified aa those Aagaau&iaa 
whidi relate to the free-will of seben*. 
man, and his capacity of turning himself 
towards Qod. In this place nothing more 
will be expected than a brief statement of 
the principal question, doing no injustice 
by a tone of partiality to eiUier side. All 
shades of opinion, as it seems, may be 
reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Christian worid. 
According to one of these, the corrupt 
nature of man is incapable of exerting anv 
power towards a state of acceptance with 
God, or even of willing it with an earnest 
desire, until excited by preventing (pro- 
veniens) grace; which grace is vouch- 
safed to some only, and is called free, be- 
cause God is not limited by any respect 
of those persons to whom be accords this 
gift. Whether those who are thus called 
by the influence of the Spirit are so irre- 
sistibly impelled to it that their perseve- 
rance in the faith and good works, which 



and synods not only may and have erred, but, con- 
sidering the means how they are managed, it were 
a great marvel if they did not err ; for what men are 
they of whom those great meetings do conaistT 
Are thev the best, the most ieamed, the most vir- 
tuous, tne most likely to walk uprightly? No, the 
greatest, the most ambitious, and many times men 
of neither judgment nor learning; such are they 
of whom these bodies do cooaisL Are these men, 
in common equity, Ukely to detennine ior troth f **— 
Vol. i., p. eO, edit 1765. 

" Universality is such a proof of truth as troth 
itself is ashamed of; for universality is but a 
quainter and a trimmer name to sisnify the multi- 
tude. Now human authority at the strongest is 
but weak, but the multitude la the weakeat part of 
human authority ; it is the great patron of error, 
most easily abused and most hardly disabuaed. The 
beginning of error may be and mostly is from pri- 
vate perKms, but the maintainor and continuer of 
error is the multitude. Private persons first beget 
errors in the multitude and make them public ; and 
publicneea of them begets them again in private 
perMns. It is a thing which our common experi- 
ence and practice acouaints us with, that, when 
some private persons nave gained authority with 
the multitude, and infused some error into them 
and made it public, the pubUcness of the eiror 
gains authority to it, and mterchan^eably prevails 
with private persons to entertain it The most 
singular and atron^t part of human authority is 
properly in the wisest and most virtuous; and 
those, I trow, are not the most universal," iij., 164, 

The treatise on Schism, from which these last 
passages are not extracted, ¥ras printed at Oxfoid 
m 1642, with some animadveruoDs by the editor.— 
Wood's AtheoB, iii, 4ii. 
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are the ihiits of their e]6Ctioii,maj sorely 
be relied upon, or, on the other hand, may 
either, at first, obdurately resist the divine 
impulses, or finally swerve from their 
state of grace, is another question upon 
which those who agree in the piincipal 
doctrine have been at variance. It is also 
controverted among those who belong to 
this elass of theologians, whether the elec- 
tion thus freely made out of mankind de- 
pends upon an eternal decree of predesti- 
nation, or upon a sentence of God follow- 
ing the fall of man. And a third difference 
relates to the condition of man after he 
has been, aroused by the Spirit from a 
state of entire alienation from God; some 
holding that the completion as well as 
commencement of the work of conversion 
is wholly owing to the divine influence, 
while others maintain a co-operation of 
the wiU, so that the salvation of a sinner 
may, in some degree, be ascribed to him- 
self. But the essentisd principle of all 
whom we reckon in this category of di- 
vines is the necessity of preventing grace, 
or, in other words, that it is not in the 
power of man to do any act, in the first 
mstanoe, towards his own salvation. This, 
in some or other of its modifications, used 
to be deemed the orthodox scheme of 
doctrine ; it was established in the Latin 
Church by the influence of Augustin ; it 
was generally held by the schoolmen, by 
most of the early reformers, and seems 
to be inculcated by the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, as much as by the arti- 
cles of the Church of England. In a loose 
and modem acceptation of the word, it 
often goes by ma name of Calvinism, 
which may, perhaps, be less improper, if 
we do not use the term in an exdusive 
sense ; but, if it is meant to imply a par- 
ticular relation to Calvin, leads to contro- 
versial chicane, and a misstatement of 
the historical part of the question. 

31. An opposite class of theological 
Scmtpaift. reasoners belong to what is some- 
giuh;- times called the Semi-pelagian 
'"'*'•"• school. These concur with the 
former in the necessity of assistance from 
the Spirit to the endeavours of man to- 
wards subduing his evil tendencies, and 
renewing his heart in the fear and love of 
God, but conceive that every sinner is 
capahle of seeking this assistance, which 
will not be refhsed him, tmd, consequently, 
of beginning the work of conversion by 
his own wilL They therefore either deny 
the necessity of preventing grace, except 
such as is exterior, or, which comes ef- 
fectively to the same thing, assert that it 
is accorded in a sufficient measure to 
every one within the Christian Church, 

Vol. II.— F 



whether at the time of, baptism, or by 
some other means. They think the op- 
posite Oj^on, whether fomided on the 
hjrpothesis of an eternal decree or not, 
irreconcilable with the moral attributes 
of the Deity, and inconsistent with the 
genearal tenour of Scripture. The Semi- 
pelagian doctrine is commonly admitted to 
have been held by the Greek fathers ; but 
the authority of Augustin and the decision 
of the Western Church caused it to assume 
the character of a heresy. Some of the 
Scotists among the schoolmen appear to 
have made an approach to it, by their tenet 
of grace ex congruo. They Uiought that 
the human virtues and moral dispositions 
of unregenerate men were the predispo- 
sing circumstances which, by a sort of fit- 
ness, made them the objects of divine 
goodness in according the benefits of his 
grace. Thus their own free-wiU, from 
which it was admitted that such qualities 
and actions might proceed, would be the 
real, though mediate, cause of their con- 
version. But this was rejected by the 
^ater part, who asserted the absolute 
irrespective fireedom of grace, and appealed 
to experience for its frrauent efficacy over 
those who had no inherent virtues to 
merit it. 

3d. The early reformers, and none more 
than Luther, maintained the ab- Tentia of tiw 
solute passiveness of the hu- Kft>raMn. 
man will, so that no good actions, even af- 
ter conversion, could be ascribed in any 
proper sense to man, but altogether to the 
operation of the Spirit. Not only, how- 
ever, Melanchthon espoused the Syner- 
gistic doctrine, but the Lutheran Church, 
not in any 83nnbolic book, but in the gen- 
eral tenets of its members, has been 
thought to have gone a good way towards 
Semi-pelagianism, or what passed fbr such 
with the more rigid party.* In the Re- 
formed Church, on the contrary, the Su- 
pra-lapsarian tenets of Calvin, or the im- 
mutable decrees of election and reprobsk 
tion from all etemi^, were obviously in- 
compatible with anj h3rpothesi8 that made 
the (uilvation of a sinner depend upon him- 
self. But, towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, these severer notions 
(which, it may be observed, by-the-way, 
had always been entirely rejected by the 
Anabaptists, and by some of greater name, 
such as Sebastian Castalio) began to be 
impugned by a few leained men. This 

« Le Clero nyt Ibat tha doctrina of Melanchthon, 
which BoMuetstimatisos as Semiopelagiao, ia that 
of the Coancil of Tient— BibL Choiaie, ▼., 341. I 
ahoold put a differeiit conatroction opon the Tri* 
dentine canona; hot, oi eouiae, my practice ia 
theae nioa qoeatiflDa ia not gvaat. 
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M in England to what are called the Lam- 
beth articles, drawn up b^ Whitgift, six of 
which assert the Calvimstic doctrine of 
medestination, and three den^r that of the 
Semi-pelagians. But these, beins not auite 
approved by the queen or by Lord Bur- 
leigh, were never received by authority in 
our church. There can, nevertheless, be 
no reasonable or even sincere doubt that 
Calvinism, in the popular sense, was at 
this time prevalent ; even Hooker adopted 
tiie Lambeth articles, with verbal modifi- 
cations that do not affect their sense. 

33. The few who, in England or in the 
BiM or Ar- reformed churches upon the Ck)n- 
"'|>**<***"^ tinent, embraced these povel and 
heterodox opinions, as they were then ac- 
counted, within the sixteenth century, ex- 
cited little attention in comparison with 
James Arminius, who became professor 
of theology at Leyden in 1604. The con- 
troversy ripened in a few years ; it was 
intimately connected, not, of course, in its 
own nature, but bj some of tiiose collat- 
eral influences which have so often deter- 
mined the opinions of mankind, with the 
political relations between the Dutch cler- 
gy and the States of Holland, as it was af- 
terward with the still less theological dif- 
ferences of that government with its 
Stadtbolder ; it appealed, on one side, to 
raason ; on the other, to authority and to 
force ; an unequal conflict till posterity 
restore the balance. Arminius died in 
1009 ; he has left works on the main top- 
ics of debate ; but, in theological literature, 
the great cbief of the Arminian or Remon- 
^^^^ strant Church is Simon Episoo- 
*'*****'^ pius. The principles of Episco- 
pius are more widely removed from those 
of the Augustinian school than the five 
articles, so well known as the leading 
tenets of Arminius, and condemned at the 
Synod of Dort. Of this famous assembly 
it is difficult to speak in a few words. 
The copious history of Brandt is perhaps 
the best authority, though we must own 
that the opposite party have a right to be 
heard. We are here, however, on merely 
literary ground, and the proceedings of 
ecclesiastical synods are not strictly with- 
in any province of literary history. 

34. The woi^s of Episcopius were col- 
_ _^ lectively published in 1650, sev- 

form two vc^umes in folio, and have been 
more than once reprinted. The most re- 
markflMe are the Confessio Remonstran- 
Uum, drawn up about 1094 ; the Apolop^ 
for it against a censure of the opposite 
party; and, what seems to have been a 
later woiii and more celebrated, his Insti- 
tutiones Theologies. These contain a 



new scheme oif religion, compared wiUi 
that of the estaUished churches of En- 
rope, and may justly be deemed the re]»e- 
sentative of the liberal or latitudinarian 
theology. For, though the writings of 
Erasmus, Cassander, Castalio, and Aeon- 
tius had tended to the same purpose, they 
were either too much weakened by the 
restraints of prudence, or too obscure and 
transitory to draw much attention, or to 
can^ any weight a^nst the rigid and ex- 
clusive tenets which were sustained by 
power. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopins 
seem to speak on several sub- nieir mirit 
jects less uneauivocally than •odtmitncy. 
the Theological Institutions; a reserve 
not perhaps to be censured, and which all 
parties have thought themselves warrant- 
ed to employ, so long as either the hope 
of agreement with a powerful adversary 
or of mitigatinff his severity should re- 
main. Hence the Confession of the Re- 
monstrants explicitly states that they de- 
cline the Semi-pelagian controversy, con- 
tenting themselves with asserting that suf- 
ficient grace is bestowed on all who are 
called by tiie Gospel, to comply with that 
divine call and obey its precepts.* They 
used a form of words, which might seem 
equivalent to the tenet of original sin, and 
they did not avoid or refuse that term. 
But Episcopius afterward denies it, at least 
in the extended sense of most theologians, 
almost as explicitly as Jeremy Taylor.f 
It was common in the seventeenth centu- 
ry to charge the Arminians, and especial- 
ly Episcopius, with Socinianism. Bos- 
suet, who seems to have quarrelled with 
all parties, and is neither Molinist nor 
Jansenist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never 
doubting that there is a firm footing be* 
tween them, having attacked Episcopius 
and Grotius particularly for Semi-pelagi- 
anism and Socinianism, Le Clerc entered 

* Epiacop. Open, vol. L, p. 64. De eo nemini 
litem movent Remonstrmntes. I am not eura that 
mj tmnsIatioD ia li^ht ; but I think it ia what thej 
meant By prevement grace they aeemed to hare 
meant only tbe exterior grace of the GoepePa pro- 
mulgation, which ia equivalent to the Semi-pelagian 
acheme (p. 1S9). Grotiua latterly came wto thia 
opinion, though he bad disclaimed everything of the 
kmd in his first dealinga with theology. I have 
found the aame doctrine in Calixtua ; but I have 
preaerved oo reference as to either. 

t Inatit Theolog., lib. iv., sect ▼., e. 2. Corrop- 
tionia istiua universalia nulla aunt indicia nee signa; 
imo non pauca aunt aigna ex quibua colligitur natu- 
ram totam homanam aic corruptam non eaae. The 
whole chapter, Ubi de peccato, qood vocant, originie 
agitor, et pracipua 8. S. loca quibaa innitt creHit«r» 
examinantor, appears to deny the doctrine entirely ; 
hut there may be aome ahadea of distinction which 
have escsped me. Limborch (Theolog. Chriiliaiis, 
lib. ill, c 4> aUows U in s qualified sense. 
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on ihnr defence. But protmbly be would 
have passed with Boesuet, and hardly 
cared if he did pass, for a heretic, at least 
of the former denomination himself.* 

36. But the most distinguishing i>eculiar- 
OiMi tali- i^ i^ ^^^ writings of Episcopius 
tvd0 aitow- was his reduction of the funds- 
•d by uiMD. mental doctrines of Christianity 
fax below the multitudinous articles of the 
churches ; confining them to propositions 
which no Christian can avoid acknowledg- 
ing without manifest blame ; such, namely, 
wherein the subject, the predicate, and the 
connexion of the two are declared in Scrip- 
ture by express or equivalent words.t 
He laid little stress on the authority of 
the Church, notwithstanding the advan- 
tage he might have gained by the anti- 
Caivinistic tenets of the fathers ; admitting, 
indeed, the validity of the celebrated rule 
of Vincentius Lirinensis in respect of 
tradition, which the upholders ot primi< 
tive authority have always had in their | 
mouths, but adding that it is utterly im- 
possible to find any instance wherein it 
can be usefully applied.^ 

37. The Arminian doctrine spread, as 
PnfreM or is well known, in despite of 
Araiioiaiitom. obloquy and persecution, over 
much of the Protestant region of Europe. 
The Lutheran churches were already come 
into it ; and in England there was a pre- 
disposing bias in the rulers of the Church 
towards the authority of the primitive 
Others, all of whom, before the age of 

* Bibl. Choisie, vol. ▼. 

■f Neeessaria qua tcriptuTis contmentur talia erae 
omnia, ut tine manifaata bominia culpa i^porari, 
negaii aot indobinm rocari neqoeant ; quia videlicet 
tam anbjectom, turn pnedicatam, turn aubjectl cum 
pnadicaioconnezio neceiaaria in ipaia tcriptoris eat, 
aot expraai^, aot cquipoUenter.— Inat Theo., L iv., 
e.e. 

t Inatit Thaolog., L iu Met L, c 1$. Dnpin 
■aya of Epiicopiiis: II n'a employ^ dans sea ou- 
vragea qoe dea paasagea do t*6critiira taiota oa'il 
pQaa6doit parftitement. 11 aYoit auni lu lea Kab- 
bna, maia on ne Toit paa qa'il efit ^ludi^ lea pirea 
oi IMntiqait^ eeclteiastiqne. II 6crit netteinent et 
iii6tliodiqoament, poae dea principea, ne diaainrale 
tian dea objeetiona on'on peat laire contra, et y 
rapood do mienz qn'il pent On voit en lui nne 
lomranee parikite poor lea Sociniena quoiqoHl se 
declare contra eoz ; poor le parti d* Arminraa, ja- 
maia tl n'a en de ploa i^li et de plaa habile d6fen- 
lear.— Biblioth^oedea Aateora a^partede TEgliae 
Bomaine, iL, 405. 

Tlw life of Epiacopina baa bean written by Lim- 
boich. Jaatice nas been done to thia eminent per- 
aooy and to the iinbinianparty which be led, in two 
recent Engliah worka, NichoUa*a Calriniam and 
Anmoianiam diaplayed, and Calder'a Life of Epia- 
copioe (1835). Tne latter ia leaa yefboso and more 
temperate tmin the former, and may be recom- 
mended as a feir and uaefol production to the 
fMwral reader. Two tbeologiical partiea in thia 
country, thoof h oppoaitfl^ in moat thinga, are in- 
ivtenlfliy prejodked agmnat the Lsyden achool. 



Augosthi, BDd especially the Greek, an 
acknowledged to nave been on that side 
which promoted the growth of this B«^ar 
vian theology.* Even in France it was 
not without considerable influence. ^ 
Cameron, a divine of Saumur, one ^^"""^ 
of the chief Protestant seminaries, devised 
a scheme of syncretism, which, notwith- 
standing much opposition, gained ground 
in those churches. It was supported by 
some highly distinguished for learning, 
Amyraut, Daill6, and BlondeL Of this 
scheme it is remarkable, that while, in its 
literal purport, it can only seem a modifica- 
tion of the Augustinian hypothesis, with an 
awkward and feeble admixture of the other, 
yet its tendency was to efface the former 
by decrees, and to slide into the Arminian 
h3rpotnesiSy which ultimately became al- 
most general in the Reformed Church. 

38. These perplexities were not con- 
fined to Protestant theology. The mm of 
Church of Rome, strenuous toJ^*****""" 
maintain the tenets of Augustin, and yet to 
condemn those who did the same, has been 
char,^ed with exerting the plenitude of 
her mfallibility to enforce tne belief of 
an incoherent syncretism. She had con* 
demned Baius as giving too much efllcacy 
to grace; she was on the point of con- 
demning Molina for giving too little. Both 
Clement VIII. and Paul V. leaned to the 
Dominicans against the Jesuits in this 
controversy; but the great services and 
influence of the latter order prevented a 
decision which would have humbled them 
before so many adversaries. It may never- 
theless be said that the Semi-pelagian or 
Arminian doctrine, though consonant to 
that of the Jesuits, was generally ill re- 
ceived in the Church of Rome, till the 
opposite hypothesis, that of Augustin and 
Calvin, havmg been asserted by one man 
in more unlimited propositions than had 
been usual, a reaction took place, that 
eventually both gave an apparent triumph 
to the Molinist party, and endangered the 
Church itself by the schism to which the 
controversy gave rise. The Augustinus 

^ Gerard Vossius, in hie Hiatoria Pelagiana, the 
firat edition of which, in 1618, waa considerably en- 
larged afterward, admitted that the firat fear centu- 
ries did not countenance thepredestinsrian scheme 
of Augustin. This gave offence in Holland ; hia 
book was pobliclv censored, he was eicommuni- 
cated and forbidoen to teach in public or priTate. 
Vosaius, like others, remembered that he had a 
large family, and made, afler aome years, a sort of 
retraction, which, of course, did not express hia 
real opinion. Le Clerc seema to doubt whether be 
acted from this motive or from what he calls sim- 
plidiy, an expression for weakneaa. Vosaius waa, 
like hia contemporary Usher, a man of much mora 
learning than atrength of intellect — Biblioth«qas 
UmveiaeUe, rrii., 31S, 320. Nk«ai» toL ziii. 
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of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, was pab- 
lished in 1640, and in the very next year 
was censured at Rome. But as the great 
controversy that sprung out of the con- 
demnation of this bode belongs more 
strictly to the next period^ we sSbH defer 
it for the present. 

89. The Socinian academy at Racow, 
floetaQg. which drew to itself several pros- 
voUeUiM. elytes from other countries, ac- 
quired considerable importance in theo- 
logical literature after the beginning of the 
century. It was not likely that a sect 
regarded with peculiar animosity would 
escape in the general disposition of the 
Catholic party in Poland to oppress the 
dissidents, whom they had long feared; 
the Racovian institution was broken up 
and dispersed in 1638, though some of its 
members continued to linger in Poland 
for twenty years longer. The Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, published at Amster- 
dam ^in the title-page, Irenopolis) in 1658, 
contains chiefly the works of Socinian 
theologians who belong to the iSrst part of 
the century. The Prslectiones Theolo- 
giciB of Faustns Socinus himself, being 
published in 1609, after his death, fall with- 
m this class. They contain a systematic 
theology according to his scheme, and are 

S raised by Eichhom for the acuteness and 
epth they often display. * In these, among 
his other deviations from the general or- 
thodoxy of Christendom, Socinus aston- 
ished mankind by denying the evidences 
of natural religion, resolving our knowl- 
edge even of a Deity into revelation. This 
paradot is more worthy of those who have 
since adopted it, than of so acute a reason- 
er as Socmus.f It is, in fact, not very con- 
genial to the spirit of his theology, which, 
rejecting aU it thinks incompatible with 
reason as to the divine attributes, should, 
at least, have some established notions of 
them upon rational principles. The later 
Socinians, even those nearest to the time, 
did not ibllow their master in this part of 
his tenets-t The treatise of Volkelius, 
son-in-law of Socinus, De vera Religions, 



* Eichhorn, vi, part i, p. 283. Simon, however, 
obferTM that Socinot knew Uttla Oreek or Hebrew, 
M he owne himaelf, though he pretende to decide 
^eetione which require a knowledge of theae Ian- 
guagee. 1 quote tioin Biblioth^ue-UniTeneUa, 
vol xsiti., p. 496. 

t TillotMo, in one of hii aerroons (I cannot give 
tke reference, writing from memorr), ditaenta, aa 
night be ecpeeted, from thia denial of natural re- 
ligion, but with auch encomiuma on Socinua aa 
aome archbiahope would hare avoided. 

t Socinnm aecta ejua principea nuper Volkeliua, 
nunc Ruarua non probant, in eo quod circa Dei 
cognitionem petita e nature rerum argumenta ab- 
dicaTerit— Grating Epirt. 96i. See, too^ Ruiri, 
Epiat., p. 3ia 



is chiefly taken from the latter. It was 
printed at Racow in 1633, and again in 
Holland in 1641 ; but most of the latter 
impression having been burned by order 
of the magistrates, it is a very scarce 
book, and copies were formerly sold at 
great prices. But the hangman^s bonfire 
has lost its charm, and forbidden books, 
when they happen to occur, are no longer 
in much request. The first book out of 
five, in this volume of Volkelius, on the 
attributes of God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellius was, perhaps, the most em- 
inent of the Racovian school in this cniuaa. 
century.* Many of its members, He«u.. 

like himself, were Germans, their sect 
having gained ground in some of the Lu- 
theran states about this time, as it did also 
in the United Provinces. Grotins broke 
a lance with him in his treatise De Satis- 
factions Ohristi, to which he replied in 
another with the same title. Each retired 
from the field with the courtesies of chiv- 
alry towards his antagonist. The Dutch 
Arminians in general, though very erro- 
neously supposed to concur in all the 
leading tenets of the Racovian theolo- 

S'ans, treated them with much respect.! 
rotius was often reproached with the 
intimacies he kept up among these ob- 
noxious sectaries ; and many of his let- 
ters, as well as those of CurceUaeus and 
other leading Arminians, bear witness to 
the personal regard they felt for them.| 



*'Dapin praiaea Volkeliua highly, but aaya of 
CreUiua, 11 avoit beaucoup ituoi^, maia il D*4lflit 
pea un eaprit fort hUiwk — Bibl. dea Auteure aepe- 
rte, ii., 614, ▼., 628. Simon, on the contrary (abi 
aupra), praiaea Crelliua highly, and aaya no other 
commentator of hia party la comparable to him. 

t The Remonatranta refuaed to anathematixe the 
Sociniana, Epiaco(|iua aaya. on account of the a{^ 
parent argumenta in their favour, and the difieren- 
cea that have alwaya exiated on that heed.— Apalo> 
gia Confeaaionia. Epiac , Op., vol. i. Hia own 
teneta were probably what aome would call Aran; 
thoa he aaya, peraonia hia tribua divinitatem tribni, 
non collateraliter aut co-ordinatA, aed auboidinalk 
— Inat. Theol.j 1. iv., c. 2, 38. Qrotina aava^ be 
finda the Catholica more traeudtU about the Tiifiity 
than the Calviniata. 

t Orotioa never ahrunk from defimding hie inti« 
macy with Ruarua and CreUiua ; and, after praie- 
ing the former, conclodee, in one of hia letten, 
with thia liberal and honeat aentiment. Egp veio 
ejua aum aoimi^ ejuaque inatiiuti, ut mihi com 
hominibua cunctia, pnacipue cum Chriatiania qoen- 
tumvia errantiboa DBeeaaitadinia aliquid putem in* 
teioedere, idque me neqoe dictia neque ft etia pigeal 
demonatrare.— Epiet 860. H»ratiei nia aliqoid 
haberent veri ac nobiacnm oommune, jam hBretioi 
non eeaent.— Sda Seriea^ p. 873. Nihu veri eo iac* 
tum eat deteiioa, quod m id Socinua incidit.— P. 
880. Thia, he thought, waa the caae in ecme 
queationa, where Socinua, without deaianing it, 
had agreed with antiquity. Neqoe me pooeat con* 
aentire Socino, «i quanoo ia in veram Teterernqoe 
•antentiam inodit, ut aani fedt in contiowaia de 
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Seven! proc^ of thie wiU be also fouid 
in the Epistles of Rnarus, a book which 
throws much light on the theological opin- 
ions of the age. Ruanis was a man of 
acuteness, learning, and pie^, not wholly 
eoncuning with ue RacoTians, bm not 
far removed from them.* The comment- 

iofltitia par fidem, it aliis nonmiUu.— Id., p. 797. 
BociDifti hoc noD a^ens in antaqos ccdeeia 0eiitQt 
noDziiHiqaam incidit, et eas partes, ut ingenio vala- 
bat, percoloit feliciter. Adnuacmt aUaqaiB etiam 
Ttra dicenti aactoiitatem d«trazere.— fpist. 966. 
Bven daring his controveny with Crallius be wrote 
to him in a very bandsome manner. Bene antam 
in eptatola toa, qua mibt Umgk gmtiaaima advenitf 
de me jadicas, non ease me eonim in numero, qm 
ob aententtas salTa pietate diaaentientea, alieno a 
qooquam aim animo, ant boni alicujus amicidam 
rspDoiare. Etiam in iibro de vera religione [Vol- 
keiii], quern jam peieurri, lelectnnia et poathac, 
multa invenio summo cum jodicio obserrata; illua 
▼ero asculo giatnlor, repertoa homines, qui nenU- 
qnam in controveraiia subtiliboa tantnm ponunt, 
qnantam in vera Ttte emeadatione, et qnotidiano 
ad aaoetjutem pioliMita.— Bpist. 980 a63l>. He 
wroCa with kindneaa and legret on the breaking up 
of the establiahment at Racow in 16aa— Epist 
1006. Orotias has been aa obnozioaa on the score 
of Socinianism aa of Popery. His ComoBentaries 
on the deriptnraa are taxed with it, and, in fhct, he 
ia noC in good odonr with any but the Annjnian di- 
vines, nor do ther, we aee. wholly agree with him. 
*■ Ruarus nearly agreed with Orotius aa to the 
almement^ at least the latter thought so. De 
aatisfactione ita mihi reppondit, ut nimi admodum 
eootiaveruB relinqueretur.— Groc, Epiat., 2da ae- 
siea, p. 881. See alao Ruaii, Epiatobe, p. 148, 388. 
He paid alao more respect to the second century 
than some of his brethren, p. 100, 430, and even 
struggiee to agree with the ante-Nicene fathers, 
thon^ he cannot come up to them.~P. 975, 890. 
But, in answer to some at hie corrsspondents who 
ma^noified piimitive authority, he well reipliea: 
0eude qpmto quia illos fixit veritati tomunoeT 
eoia duo lUa ^rima ssecula ab omni errore absolvit? 
Annon ecclesiaatica histoxia aatia teetatur, nonnul- 
hm opinionea portentoeaa jam tum inter eoa qui 
aomea Cbriati denennt, invaluiasef Quin ut ve- 
inm fotear, lea ipsa docet nonnullos posterioris «vi 
acutiua in enodandis Scriptnria versatoe ; et ut de 
metre state dicam, valde me pceniteret Caivini 
vestf^ ma Bess si nifailo solidius sacne hteras in- 
tstpvetarentar, qoam video iUoe ipeoc, quoe t« mihi 
obdocia, fedsse.— P. 183. He kmented the &tal 
swerving irom Proteetantism into which reverence 
for antiquity waa leading his friend Orotius : for- 
taeata et antiauitetis veneratio, qu» gravibus oui- 
boedam JPbntificiorum erroribua prslnzit, ultra lin- 
earn enm perduxit, p. 877 (1648) ; and in answer to 
If ereenne, who seems to have bad aome hopea of 
his oooversion, and recommended him to the con- 
iroversy of Orotius with Rivet, he plainly replies, 
that tfate former had eztennated some thinn in the 
Church of Rome which ought to be altored, jt, 858. 
This he frequently lamenta in the eoune of hie let- 
tna, but treata him with sentleneaa in comparison 
with some of the stomer Socinians. It ia remark- 
aUe, that even he and CraUius aeem to have exclu- 
ded the members of the Church of Rome, except 
the "vulgua ineroditum et Cessandri grBgalea," 
from salvation ; and this v^ile almost all churchea 
were anathematizing themselves in the same way. 
—Roar., Epist, p. 9 and p. 167. 
This book contaioa two centaxiea of epistles, the 



ariee of Giothia on the Serijptfuee hare 
been alao charged with Socinianism; bat 
he pleaded that his interpgetataona were 
those of the fathers. 

41. Two questions of great importance, 
which had been raiaed in the gngniiy^ 
preceding century, became still 
more interesting in the present, on ac- 
count of the more frequent occasion that 
the force of circumstances gaTe for their 
investigation, and the greater names that 
were engaged in it Both of these aroae 
out of the national establishment of 
churchea, and their consequent relatiott 
to the commonwealth. One regarded the 

Eower of the magistrate over the church 
e recosnised; the other iuTolTed the 
right of his subjects to dissent from it by 
non-conformity, or by a different mode w 
worship. 

43. Erastus, by proposing to substitute 
for the ancient dtscipmie of ec- ntfataintd 
clesiastical censures, and espe- )>7HoQMr, 
ciaUy for excommunication, a perpetual 
superintendence of the dril power over 
the fhith and practice of the Churchy had 
given name to a scheme generally denon^ 
inated Erastianism, though in some re- 
spects far broader than anything he seems 
to have suggested. It was more ehbo- 
rately maintained by Hooker in his Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, and had been, in fact, 
that on which the English reformation 
under Henry was originally founded. But, 
aa it was manifestly opposed to the ultrar 
montane pretensions of^ the See of Rome, 
and even to the more moderate theories 
of the Catholic Chureh--being, of course, 
destructive of her independence— so did it 
stand in equal contradiction to the Pres- 
imerian scheme of Scotland and of the 
United Provinces. In the latter ^^ Gncimk 
country, the States of Holland 
had been favourable to the Anninians« so 
fur, at least, as to repress any violence 
against them ; the clergy were exaspera- 
ied and intolerant; and this raisea the 
question of civil supremacy, in which 

aaoond of whieh is said to be very aearce ; and I 
doubt whether many have read the first, which 
most excuse my quotations. The lemming, sense, 
and integrity of Ruams, as well as the high respect 
which Calixtos, Carcelbras, and other great men 
flit for hfan, render the book of seme intefest He 
teHa va that while he was in England, about 1011^ 
a professorship at Cambndge was offered to hinv 
worth loot per annum, besides as much more from 
private pupils, p. 71. But he probably mistook the 
civil speeches of individuala ibr an ofibr s he waa 
not emment enongh for ancfa a ptopoaal on the part 
of the Universitv ; and, at kaai, he most have been 
silent aboot his Sodntanism. The morality of the 
early Seciniana was ver^ strict, and even aacetie; 
prooii of which appear in theae letters, p. 306, et 
aliU. 
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OrotiiiB, by one of his eaily woiks, enti- 
tled Pietas Ordinum HoUandiaB, published 
in 1613, sustained the right of the magis- 
trate to inhibit dangerous controversies. 

43. He returned, after the lapse of some 

Hta TrattiM J^^^* ^ ^^® sBxne theme, in a 
on Boci«nas- larger and more comprehensive 
StTL fte? work, De Imperio Summarum 
• Potestatum curca Sacra. It is 
written upon the Anglican principles of 
regal supremacy, which had, however, 
become tar less popular with the rulers of 
our Church than in the days of Cranmer, 
Whitfrift, and Hooker. After stating the 
question, and proving the ecclesiastical 

gower of the magistrate by natural law, 
cripture, established usage, agreement 
of heathen and Christian writers, and the 
reason of the thing, he distinguishes con- 
trol over sacred offices from their exer- 
cise, and proceeds to inquire whether the 
ma^strate may take the latter on himself; 
which, though practised in the early ages 
of the world, he finds inconvenient at 
present, the manners required for the re- 
ffal and sacerdotal character being wholly 
different.* 

44. Actions may be |»«scribed or for- 
bidden by natural divine law, positive di- 
vine law, or human law ; the latter ex- 
tending to nothing but what is left indefi- 
nite by the other two. But, though we 
are bound not to act in obedience to hu- 
man laws which contradict the divine, we 
are also bound not forcibly to resist them. 
We may defend ourselves by force against 
an equal, not against a siq)erior, as he 
proves first from the Digest, and secondly 
from the New Testament.f Thus the 
rule of passive obedience is unequivocally 
laid down. He meets the recent exam- 
ples of resistance to sovereigns by say- 
ing that they cannot be approved where 
Uie kings have had an absolute power; 
but where they are bound by compact, or 
the authority of a senate or of estates, 
since their power is not unlimited, they 
may be resisted on just grounds by that au- 
thority.t " Which I remark,*' he proceeds 
to say, ^'lest any one, as I sometimes 
have knowuy should disgrace a good 
cause bv a mistaken defence." 

46. The magistrate can alter nothing 
which is definitely laid down, by the posi- 
tive law of God ; but he may regulate the 
circumstantial observance even of such ; 

« Cap. 4. t Cap. 3. 

t 8ia alieubi ngm talea fiiera, <|Qi pactia aiva 
WMitivia lagitroa et aanatoa aUcnjoa ant ordimiin 
decratia adatrinfereDtnr, in hoa. ut aamnram impe> 
riqm DOD obtiiiant, anna ex oj^matum tanqoam 
aaperiornm aentaatia aomi jiiatia de caoaia potiie- 
mnt.— Ibid. 



and as to things undefined in Scnptnre, 
he has plenary jurisdiction ; such as the 
temporalities of the Church, the convoca- 
tion of synods, the election of pastors. 
The burden of proof lies on those who 
would limit the civil i>ower by affirming 
anything to be prescribed by the divine 
law.* The authority attributed in Scrip- 
ture to churches does not interfere with 
the power of the magistrate, being per- 
suasive, and not coercive. The whole 
Church has no coercive power by divine 
right.f But, since the visible Church is a 
society of divine institution, it follows 
that whatever is naturally competent to a 
lawful society, is competent also to the 
Church, unless it can be proved to be 
withdrawn from it.$ It has, therefore, a 
legislative government (regimen constitu- 
tivum), of which he gives the institution 
of the Lord^s day as an example. But 
this does not impair the sovereign's au- 
thority in ecclesiastical matters. In treat- 
ing of that supremacy, he does not cleariy 
show what jurisdiction he attributes to 
the magistrate ; most of his instances re- 
lating to the temporalities of the Church, 
as to which no question is likely to arise.^ 
But, on the whole, he means undoubtedly 
to carry the supremacy as far as is done 
in England. 

46. In a chapter on the due exercise of 
the civil supremacy over the Church, he 
shows more of a Protestant feeling than 
would have been found in him when he 
approached the latter years of his life ;| 
and declares folly agamst submission to 
any visible authority in matters of faith, 
so that sovereigns are not bound to follow 
the ministers of the Church in what they 
may affirm as doctrine. Ecclesiastical 
synods he deems often useful, but thinks 
Uie magistrate is not bound to act with 
their consent, and that they are some- 
times pernicious.^ The magistrate may 
determine who shall compose such syn- 
ods ;** a strong position, which he endeav- 
ours to prove at great length. Even if 
the members are elected by the Church, 
the magistrate may reject those whom he 

•Ibid. fCap. 4. 

t Qaandoqnidem aoclaata coBtos eat aiTina lago 
Don pemuaana untum aed et inatitulua, de aapeeta- 
hili ooBtu loqaor, aeqnitnr ea omnia qa» otatibai 
legitiniia natnnliter competunt, etiam eoela*i* 
competera, qnatenua adempta non probantor.— lb. 

JCap. &. 
Cap. 6. He atatea the 4|Qeation to be thia : An 
poet apoatolorum statem aut peraona aut ocatna fit 
aUqnia aapectabiiia, de qa4 quove certi eaaa posai- 
Biua ac debeamua, qoscttDqae ab ipaia propooaDtor, 
eaaa indubitats ▼entatia. Negant boe £Tans«lici; 
atunt Romanenaea. % Cap. 7. 

* * Deniguan eoa, qoi ad aynodnm aunt vaatorL 
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reckons unfit; he may pieeide in the as- 
sembly, confirm, reject, annul its decis- 
ions. He may also legislate about the 
whole ommization of the established 
Church.* It is for him to determine what 
form of religion shall be publicly exer- 
cised ; an essential right of sovereignty, 
as political writers have laid it down. 
Ana this is confirmed by experience ; *' for 
if any one shall ask why the Roman reli- 
gion flourished in England under Mary, 
the Protestant under Elizabeth, no cause 
can be assigned but the pleasure of these 
queens, or, as some nught say, of the 

2ueens and parliaments.** In thw manner 
rrotius disposes of a great question of 
casuistry by what has been done ; as if 
murder and adultery mi^ht not be estab- 
lished, by the same logic. Natural law 
would be resolved into history were we 
always to aigue in a similar way. But 
this, as will appear more fully hereafter, 
is not the usual reasoning of Grotius. 
To the objection from the danger of 
abuse in conceding so much power to the 
sovereign, he repUes that no other theoi^ 
will secure us better. On every suj^iosi- 
tion, the power must be lodsed in men, 
who are all liable to error. We must con- 
sole ourselves by a trust in Divine Provi- 
dence aloncf 

47. The sovereign may abolish false re- 
ligions and punish their professors, which 
no one else can. Here again we find 
precedents instead of arguments ; but he 
says that the primitive Church disapproved 
of capital punishments for heresy, which 
seems to be his main reason for doin^ the 
same. The sovereign may also enjom si- 
lence in controversies, and inspect the con- 
duct of the clergy without Umiting himself 
by the canons, though he will do well to 
regard them. Legislation and jurisdiction, 
that is, of a coercive nature, do not belong 
to the Church, except as they may be con- 
ceded to it by Ihe civil power-l He fully 
explains the various kinds of ecclesiasti- 
cal law that have been gradually introdu- 
ced. Even the power of the keys, which 
is by divine right, cannot be so exercised 
as to exclude the appellant jurisdiction of 
tiie sovereign ; as he proves by the Ro- 
man law, and by the usage oi the Parlia- 
ment of Paris.( 

• Cap. S. Nulla in T» ina^t elucescit Tis tuinmi 
impwii, quam quod in ejus arbitrio eat qusnam re- 
ligw pablicA ezercaatur, idqae prBcii>iiaai inter 
majeatatia jura ponont omnea qui politick aciipae- 
nint. Docet idem ezperientia ; ai enim qusraa cur 
in Anglia Maria ragnante Romana reitgio, Eliaa- 
betba two imperante, Evangelica Tiguerit, cauaa 
prasima reddi non potent, niai ex arbitrio regina- 
nm, aat, at qaibusoam ridetor, reginamm ac par- 
hneoti, p. 242. t Cap. 8. % Ibid. ^ Cap. 9. 



48. TbeaoTereignhasaeoiitrolfiiispee- 
tionem cum imperio) over the ordination 
of priests, and certainly possesses a right 
of confirmation, that is, the assignment 
of an ordained minister to a given cure.* 
And, though the election of pastors be* 
longs to the Church, this may, for good 
reasons, be taken into the hiuids of the 
sovereign. Instances in point are easily 
found, and the chapter upon the subject 
contains an interesting historical summa- 
ry of this part of ecclesiastical law. In 
every case, the sovereign has a right of 
annulling an election, and also of remo- 
ving a pastor firom the local exercise of his 
ministij.t 

49. This is the foil development of an 
Erastian theory, which Cranmer xcMfk 
had early espoused, and which wpent Me 
Hooker had maintamed in a less *i>"*^- 
extensive manner. Bossuet has animad* 
verted upon it, nor can it appear tolerable 
to a zealous churchman.; It wto weU 
received in England by the lawyers, who 
had always been jealous of the spiritual 
tribunals, especially of late years, when, 
under the patronage of Laud, they had ta- 
ken a higher tone than seemed compatible 
with the supremacy of the common law. 
The scheme, nevertheless, is open to some 
objections, when propounded in so unlim- 
ited a manner ; none of which is more stri- 
king than that it tends to convert differ- 
ences of rehgious opinions into crimes 
against the state, and furnishes bigotry 
with new arguments as well as new arms, 
in its conflict with the free exercise of hu- 
man reason. Grotius, however, feared 
rather that he had given too little power 
to the civil magistrate than too much.^ 

50. Persecution for religious hetero- 
doxy, in all its degrees, was in the six- 

* Cap. 10. Confimiationem banc aumnuB po. 
teatati acceptam ferendam nemo aanua negaverit. 

t Cap. la 

t See Le Clerc'a remarka on what Boaraet baa 
aaid.— Bibliotb^ue Choisie, v., 349. 

4 Ego multo magia vereor» ne minus quam par 
eat ma^atratibua, aut ploaquam par eat pastorioua 
tribuenm, quam ne in alteram partem iterum (?) 
eieraaerim, nee aic qoidem iUis aattsfiet qui ae ec- 
cleaiam ▼ocant.— Eput 42. Tbia was in 161 4^ a^ 
ter tbe publication of the Pielaa Ordtnum flollsn- 
die. Aa he drew nearer to the Church of Rome, 
or that of CanterbSry, he must probably haveaome- 
what modified hia EraaCianiam. And jet he aeema 
never to have been fneodly to the temporal power 
of bishopa. He writea, in Auguat 1641, Episcopia 
Anglis ridetur manaui^m nomeii propre aine re, 
acciaa et opuleAtia et auctoritate. Mihi non diapU- 
cat eccleaie paatorea et ab inani pompa et a curia 
asonlarium rerum aobleTari, p. lOl 1. He bad a re- 
gard for Laud, aa the restorer of a raverence fot 
primitiTe anti<|iiity, and frequently laments his iaie ; 
but had said m 1640, Doleo qucid episcopi niniuni 
intendendo potentia sus nervoa ooiam sibi potias 
I quam amoreia popalorom paiiunt.— £p. 139(k 
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TdiM^tkn teenth century the fninciple as 
oTitUsitvi weU 88 the practioe of every 
'""^^ ohiirch. It was held inconeist- 
ent with the sovereignty of the ntagistrate 
to permit any rehgion but his own; incon- 
sistent with his duty to suffer any but the 
true. The Edict of Nantes was a com- 
promise between belligerant mirties; the 
toleration of the dissidents in Poland was 
nearly of the same kind ; but no state 
powerful enou|[h to restrain its sectaries 
from the exercise of their separate wor- 
ship had any scruples about the ri^ht and 
obligation to do so. Even the wnters of 
that century, who seemed most strenuous 
for toleration, Castalio, Celso, and Koom- 
hert, had confined themselves to denying 
the Justice of penal, and especially of 
oapiud inflictions for heresy ; the meriy 
of public worship had but mcidentally, if 
at all, been discussed. Acondus had de- 
veloped largier principles, distinguishing 
the nmdamental from the accessory doc- 
trines of the Gospel ; which, by weaken- 
ing the associations of bigotry, prepared 
the way for a Catholic toteranee. £pi»- 
copius speaks in the strongest terms of 
the treatise of Acontius, de Stratagemat- 
ibus Satans, and says that the Remon- 
strants trod closely in his steps, as would 
appear by comparing their writings ; so 
that he shall quote no passages in proof; 
their entire books bearing witness to the 
conformity.* 

61. The Arminian dispute led by neces- 
cwimd hr ^'^ consequence to the question 
ttoAimn- of public toleration. They sought 
**"*' at first a free admission to the 
jynlpits, and in an excellent speech of Qro- 
tius, addressed to the magistrates of Am- 
sterdam in 1616, he 4>bject8 to a separate 
toleration as rending the bosom of the 
Church. But it was soon evident that no- 
thing more could be obtained ; and their ad- 
versaries refused this. They were driven, 
therefore, to contend for religious liberty, 
and the writing of Episcopius are full of 
this plea. A^amst capital punishments for 
heresy he raises his voice with indignant 
seventy, and asserts that the whole Chris- 
tian world abhorred the fatal precedent of 
Calvin in the death of Servetus.f This 

« Epiicop. Optra, U 301 (adit 1S66). 

t CalriniM Agnum primut €ztolit mm alios 
omiM, et ezempiaiii dedit in theatio Oebeniienn 
fiiiMatianiniiiiu quodque Chmtianut oifoit merito 
ezeciatiir et abominator ; nee hoc contentat tain 
atrod fiunnore, craento iinral animo et ealamo 
parentarit.— Apologia pro CoofeM. RemonttTan- 
tionu c. 34, p. S41. The whole passage is very ra- 
taia^sble, ss an indignant reproof of ainrtj who, 
while firing under pqrish govemments, cry oat for 
Uberty of coMcience, and deny the right of punish- 
ing opinioiis ; yet in all their wiitings and actions, 



indieates a remarkable change ali^eady 
wrought in the sentiments of mankind. 
Certain it is that no capital punishments 
for heresy were inflicted in Protestant 
countries after this time ; nor were they 
as frequently or as boldly vindicated as 
before.* 

69. The Independents claim to them- 
selves the honour of having been bytheinde. 
the first to maintain the princi- pmdeoisi 
pies of general toleration, both as to free- 
dom of worship, and immunity from pen- 
alties for opinion. But that the Arminians 
were not as early promulgators of tl^ 
same noble tenets seems not to have been 
proved. Crellius, in his Yindiciae pro Re- 
tigionis Libertate, 1636, contended for the 
Polish dissidents, and especially for his 
own sectf The principle is implied, if 
not expressed, in the wntings of ChOling- 
worth, and still more of Hales; but the 
first famous jrfea, in this country, for tol- 
erance in religion, on a comprehensive 
basis and on deep-seated fbund^tions, 
was the Liberty of Prophesying and by Jer- 
by Jeremy Taylor. This eel- «aiy*iyk». 
ebntted work was written, according to 
Taylor's dedication, during his retirement 
in \Vales, whither he was driven, as he 
expresses it, " by this great storm which 
hath dashed the vessel of the Chureh all in 
pieces," and published in 1647. He speaks 
of himself as without access to books ; it 
is evident, however, from the abundance 
of his quotations, that he was not much in 
want of them ; a^ from this, as well as 
other strong indications, we may reason* 



when the;r have the power, display the very oppo- 
site principles. 

* De hereticorum pcenis que scripsi, in iis me- 
cum sentit OaUia et Oermania, ut puto, omnia.— 
Orot., Epist, p. 941 {1642). Some yeara sooner 
there had been remains ot the leaven in France. 
Adversus hsreticidia, he says in 1026, satis ut 
arbitror plane locntas sum, certi ita ut hie multoa 
ob id offenderim, p. 789. Our own Fnller, I am 
sorry to say, in his Cbarch History, written about 
1050, speaks with some dimpprobation of the aym- 
pathy of the people with Legat and Wigfatoian, 
Dumed by James I. in 1614; and this is the more 
remarkable, as he is a well-natured and not soneral- 
Iv bigoted writer. I should think he was tte latest 
Protestant who has tarnished his name 1^ such 
sentiments. James, who, in some countiiea, would 
have had certain reasons for dreading the iiie him- 
self, designed to have burned a thiid heretic, if the 
humanity of the multitude had not been greater 
than hia own. 

t This short tract, which will be found among 
the oolleeted works of Crellius, in the Bibliotheea 
Fratrum Polonorum, contains a just and temperate 
pleading for rsli^ous liberty, but tittle whicn cao 
appear very strikmg in modem times. It ie said, 
nevertheless, to have been tianaUited and repub* 
Ushed by D'Holbach about 1700. This I have not 
seen ; but there must, I presume, have been a good 
deal of eandimiiu added to make it wtimnlating 
enough for that school 
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My beltere that a eonsidenbld part of 
this treatise had been committed to paper 
long before. 

63. The argament of this important 
Big ubtrty bookrestson one leading maxim, 
orpnpto- derived from the Armmian di- 
"f*^ Tines, as it was in them from 
Erasmus and Acontins, that the fundsr 
mental truths of Christianity are com- 
prised in narrow compass, not beyond the 
Apostles* Creed in its literal meaning; 
that all the rest is matter of disputation, 
and too oncertain, for the most part, to 
warrant our condemning those who differ 
ftom us, as if their error must be criminal. 
This one proposition, much expanded, ac* 
cording to Taylor's diffuse style, and dis- 
played in a variety of language, pervades 
me whole treatise ; a smafi part of which, 
in comparison to ihe rest, bears immedi- 
ately on the point of political toleration, 
as a duty of civil governments and of 
churches invested with power. In the 
greater portion, Taylor is rather arguing 
sgainst Uuitdo^atism of judgment which 
induces men, either singly or collectively, 
to pronounce with conndence where only 
a varying probability can be attained. 
This spirit is the religious, though not en- 
tirely the political, motive of intolerance ; 
and, oy chasing this from the heart, he in- 
ferred, not that he shook! lay wide the door 
to universal freedom, but dispose the ma^ 
gistrate to consider more equitably the 
claims of every sect. ** Whatsoever is 
against the foundation of faith, or contrary 
to good life and the laws of obedience, or 
destructive to human society, and the pab- 
Hc and just interests of bodies politic, is 
out of the limits of my question, and does 
not pretend to compliance or toleration; 
so that I allow no indifferency, nor any 
countenance to those religions whose prin- 
ciples destroy government, nor to those 
reugions, if there be any such, that teach 

iU life." 

M. No man, as Taylor here teaches, is 
iMdiMM of under any obligation to believe 
UidoetiinM. that in revelation which is not 
so revealed, but that wise men and good 
men have differed in their opinions about 
it. And the great variety of opinions in 
churches, and even in the same church, 
"there being none that is in prosperi- 
ty,*' as he with rather a startling ooldness 
puts it, "but changes her doctrines ev- 
ery age, either by bringing in new doc- 
trines, or contramcting her old," shows 
tlmt we can have no term of union but 
that wherein aU agree, the creed of the 
apostles.* And hence, though we may 



■ '* Since no churches helieve themaelTee in&IU- 
Ue, that only excepted which all other chuehee 

Vol. 11. " 



QBdoobiedly cany on our own private iif 
quiries as much farther as we see reason, 
none who hold this fundamental faith are 
to be esteemed heretics, nor liable topm- 
ishment. And here he proceeds to r^ 
prove aU thoee oUique acts which are not 
direct persecutions of men's persons, the 
destruction of bo<A8, the fomdding the 
publication of new ones, the setting oat 
fraudulent editi(ms and mmilar acts of 
falsehood, by which men endeavour to sti- 
fle or prevent religious inquiry. " It is a 
strange industry and an importune dili- 
gence that was used by our forefathers ; 
of all those heresies which gave them bat- 
tle and emplo3rment, we have abeolutely 
no record or monument but what them- 
selves, who are adversaries, have trans- 
mitted to us ; and we know that adversa- 
ries, especially such who observed all op- 
portunities to diseredit both the persons 
and doctrines of the enemy, are not al- 
ways the best records or witnesses of 
such transactions. We see it now in this 
very age, in the present distemperatorea, 
that parties are no good registers 'of the 
actions of the adverse side; andifwecaa- 
not be confident of the truth of a story 
now, now I say that it is possible for any 
man, and likely that the interested adver- 
sary will discover the imposture, it is far 
more unlikely that alter ages should know 
any other truth but such as serves tlie 
ends of the representers."* 

65. None were accounted heretics by 
the priinitive Church who held g,, Bothme 
by the Apostles' Creed, till the orwHwraUi- 
Council of Nice defined some 2J5 SSSS* 
things, rightly mdeed, as Tay- "^ ^*^ 
lor professes to believe, but perhaps with 
too much alteration of the simphcity of 
ancient faith, so that ** he had need be a 
subtle man who understands the very 
words of the new determinations." And 
this was carried much farther by later 
councils, and in the Athanasian Creed, of 
which, though protesting his own persua- 
sion in its truth, he intimates not a little 
disapprobation. The necessary articles 
of faith are la!d down clearly in Scripture ; 
but no man can be secure, as to myste- 
rious points, that he shall certainly under> 
stand and believe them in their true sense. 
This he shows first from the great dis- 
crepancy of reading in manuscripts (an ar- 



aay ib meet of all deceived, it were strange if, in ao 
many articlea which make np their terera] bodiea 
of cooiiBmona, they had not miataluni, every one of 
them, in tooae thing cnr other.** This ia Tayloi^ 
fearless mode of grapplinff with hia araument ; and 
any other moat give a cnorch that claims in&Di- 
bihtythe advantage. 
• yoL vit, p. 424, Heber*s edition of TayWr. 
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gument winch he overstates in a rery un- 
critical and incantioiis manner) ; next from 
the different senses the words will bear, 
which there is no certain maik to distin- 
guish, the infinite variety of hnman under- 
standings, swaved, it may be, by interest, 
or determined by accidental and extrinsi- 
cal circumstances, and the fallibility of 
those means by which men hope to at- 
tain a clear knowledge of scriptural truth. 
And after exposing, certainly with no ex- 
tenuation, the difficulties of interpretation, 
he concludes that, since these ordinary 
means of expounding Scripture are very 
dubious, '* he that is the wisest, and, by 
consequence, the likeliest to expound tru- 
est, in all probability of reason, will be 
veiy far from confidence ; and, therefore, 
a wise man would not willingly be pre- 
scribed to by others ; and if he be also a 
just man, he will not impose upon oUiers ; 
for it is best every man should be left in 
that hberty, from which no man can Just- 
hr take him, unless he could secure him 
nom error ; so here there is a necessity to 
conserve the liberty of prophesying and in- 
terpreting Scripture ; a necessitv derived 
firom the consideration of the difficulty of 
Scripture in questions controverted, and 
the uncertainty of any internal medium of 
interpretation. 

56. Taylor would in much of this have 
HiiiowopiB- found an echo in the advocates 
bn of ibe flir of the Church of Rome, and in 
^^'^ some Protestante of his own 

communion. But he passes onward to as- 
sail their bulwarks. Tradition, or the tes- 
timony of the Church, he holds insufficient 
and uncertain, for the reasons urged more 
fully by Daill6 ; the authority of councils 
is almost equally precarious, from their 
inconsistency, their liability to factious 
passions, and the doubtful authenticity of 
some of their acts ; the pope's claim to 
inlallibihty is combated on the usual 
grounds ; the Judgment of the fathers is 
shown to be inconclusive by their differ- 
ences among themselves, and their fre- 
quent errors ; and, professing a desire that 
** their great reputation shomd be preserv- 
ed as sacred as it ought," he refers the 
reader to Daill6 for other things; and 
^ shall only consider that the writings of 
the fathers have been so corrupted by the 
intermixture of heretics, so many false 
books put forth in their names, so many 
of the writings lost which would more 
clearly have explicated their sense, and 
at last an open profession made, and a 
trade of making the fathers speak, not 
what themselves thought, but wnat other 
men pleased, that it is a great instance of 
God's providence and care of his Church 



that we have so much good preserved in 
the writings which we receive from the 
fathers^ and thai all truth is not as dear 
gone as is the certainty of their great au- 
thority and reputation."* 

57. The autnority of the Church «annot 
be any longer alleged, when nei- moBdity 
ther ttiat of popes and councils <^sndtag 
nor of ancient fathers is maintain- ^* 
able ; since the diffusive Church has no 
other means of speaking, nor can we dis- 
tingui^ by any extrinsic test the "l^ater 
or better portion of it from the worse. 
And thus, after dismissing respectfully the 
pretences of some to expound Scripture 
By the Spirit as impertinent to the ques- 
tion of dictating the faith of others, he 
comes to the reason of each man as the 
best Judge, for himself, of religious contro- 
versies ; reason, that may be exercised ei- 
ther in choosing a guide if it feel its own 
incompetency, or in examining the grounds 
of behef. The latter has great advan- 
tages, and no man is bound to know any- 
thing of that concerning which he is not 
aUe to judge for himself. But reason may 
err, as he goes on to prove, without being 
culpable ; that which is plain to one un- 
derstanding being obscure to another; 
and among various sources of error which 
he enumerates as incidental to mankind, 
that of education being *' so great and in- 
vincible a prejudice, that he who masters 
the inconvenience of it is more to be com- 
mended than he can justly be blamed that 
complies with it." And thus not only sin- 
gle men, but whole bodies, take unhesita- 
tingly and unanimously opposite sides 
from those who have imbibed another 
kind of instruction ; and '* it is strange that 
all the Dominicans should be of one opin- 
ion in the matter of predestination and im- 
maculate conception, and all the Francis- 
cans of the quite contrary, as if their un- 
derstandings were formed in a different 
mould, and furnished with various princi- 
ples by their very rule." These and the 
like prejudices are not absolute excuses 



* It MeDM not quite easy to reconcile this with 
what Tajlor hae j[a8t before aaid of his deeire to pre- 
aerve the reputatioii of the fathers eacred. In no 
writer i> it more necesaary to obaerre the ammmt 
with which he writea ; for, giving way to hie im- 
petaoeity» when he haa aaid anything that wouM 
give offiBoce, or which he thought incautiooa, it waa 
not hia cuatom, so far aa we can judge, to expunge 
or aoften it, but to inaert aomethmg elM of an op- 
posite colour, without taking any pains to haimo- 
niie hia context. He pobably rensed hardly at all 
what he had written before it went to the press. 
This makes it eaay to quote paasagea, especially 
short ones, from Taylor, which do not exhibit his 
real way of thinking ; if, indeed, his way of thinking 
itaelf did not vary with the wind that blew took 
I difiarant regiooa of controYersy. 
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to every one, and are often accompanied 
with culpable diapositiona of mind; bnt 
the im|)oe8ibi]ity of judginff othera ran- 
den it incumbent on ua to be lenient to- 
waida all, and neither to be peremptory in 
denving that Uioae who diifer from ua have 
used the beat meana in their power to dia- 
coyer the truth, nor to charge their per- 
sona, whatever we may their opiniona, 
with odioua conaequencea which they do 
not avow. 

68. Thia diffuae and not very well ar- 
Gnwodi or ranged vindication of diveraity of 
toi«uon. judgment in religion, compnaed 
in the firat twelve aectiona of the Liberty 
of Propheaying, ia the proper baaia of the 
second part, which mamtaina the justice 
of toleration aa a consequence of the for- 
mer principle. The general argumenta or 
preji^cea on which puniahment for reli- 
gioua tenets had been sustained, turned on 
their criminality in the eyea of God, and 
the duty of the magiatratea to sustain God's 
honour and to guard hia own subjects from 
ain. Taylor, not denying that certain and 
knovm idolatry, or any sort of practical 
impiety, may be punished corporeiBlly, be- 
cause it ia matter of fact, aaserta that no 
matter of mere opinion, no errora that of 
themselvea are not aina, are to be perae- 
cuted or puni^ed by death or corporeal in- 
fliction. He retuma to his favourite poai- 
tion, that " we are not sure not to be de- 
ceived;** mingling this, in that inconse- 
quent allocation of his proofs which fre- 
quently occurs in his writings, with other 
arguments of a different nature. The 

Sovemors of the Church, indeed, may con- 
emn and restrain, aa far aa their power 
extenda, any falae doctrines which en- 
couragea evil life, or destroys the founda- 
tions of religion ; but if the Church med- 
dles further with any matters of question 
which have not this tendency, so as to 
dictate what men are to believe, she be- 
comes tyrannical and uncharitable; the 
Apostlea' Creed being sufllcient to con- 
senrethe peace of the Church and the uni- 
ty of her doctrine. And, with reapect to 
the civil magistrate, he concludes that he 
is bound to suffer the profession of differ- 
ent opinions, which are neither directly 
impioua and immoral, nor disturb the pub- 
lic peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which 
laeoMirteiicy Taylor profosscs to consider 
oroMdttpier. which among the sects of 
Christendom are to be tolerated, and in 
what degree, is written in a tone not easily 
reconciled with that of the rest. Though 
he beffins by saying that diversity of opin- 
ions £>e8 more concern public peace tnan 
religion, it certainly appeara in acmie paa- 



aa^that, on this pretext of peace, which 
with the magiatrate haa generally been of 
more influence than that of orthodojrjr, he 
withdrawa a great deal of that liberty of 
prophesyiiig which he has been so broad- 
ly asserting. Punishment for religious 
tenets is doubtleaa not at all the aame as 
restraint of separate worahip ; yet we are 
not prepared for the ahackles he aeems in- 
clined to throw over the latter. Lawa of 
eccleaiaatical discipline, which, in Tay« 
lor's age, were unaeratood to be binding 
on the whole community, cannot, he hoklay 
be infringed by those who take occasion 
to disagree, vrithout rendering authority 
contemptible; and if there are any aa 
zealous for obedience to the Church, aa 
others may be for their opiniona against 
it, the toleration of the hitter's disobe- 
dience may give ofience to the former : an 
argument atrange enough in thia treatiae ! 
But Taylor is tdways more prone to ac- 
cumulate reasons than to aift their efli^ 
ciency. It is^ indeed, he thinks, worthy to 
be considered in framing a law of church 
diacipline, whether it will be dialiked by 
any who are to obey it ; but, afler it ia 
once enacted, there seems no farther in- 
dulgence practicable than what the gov« 
emora of the Church may grant to partic- 
ular peraons by dispensation. The laws 
of discipline are for the public good, and 
must not 80 far tolerate a violation of 
themselves aa to destroy the good that the 
pid>lic ought to derive uom &ro.* 

60. I am inclined to suspect that Tay- 
lor, for some cauae, interpolated fOMtrnmi 
this chapter after the rest of the deflme* of 
treatise waa complete. It haa «o>««»«>- 
aa little bearing upon, and ia aa inconsist- 
ent in spirit with, the following sections 
as with those that precede. To use a fa- 
miliar illuatration, the effect it produces 
on the reader'a mind is like that of com- 
ing on deck at sea, and finding that, the 
ship having put about, the whole line of 
coaat is reversed to the eye. Taylor, 
however, makea but a short tack. In the 
next section he resumes the bold tone of 
an advocate for freedom ; and, after dis- 
cussing at great length the leading tenet 
of the Ana&ptists, concludes that, resting 
as it does on such plausible though insuih 



* Thi> single chapter ii of itself conclusive 
against the troth of Taylor's own allegation Ibat he 
wrote his Liberty of Prophesyinff in order to pro- 
care toleration for the Episcopal Chareh of £npr- 
land at the hands of those who had overthrown ic 
No one ever dreamed of refusing freedom of opin- 
ion to that church ; it was only about public wor- 
ship that any difficoliy could arise. But, in trath, 
there is not one word in the whole treatise which 
could have been written with the view that Taylor 
pretends. 
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iScient groundfl, we cuinot exclude it by 
any means (^m toleration, thoogfa they 
may be restrained from preaching their 
other notions of the unlawfuhiess of war, 
or of oaths, or of capital punishment ; it 
being certain that no good religion teaches 
doctrines whose consequences would de- 
stroy aU government. A more remarka- 
Ue chapter is that in which Taylor con- 
cludes m favour of tolerating the Roman- 
ists, except when they assert the pope's 
power of deposing pnnces or of dispen- 
sing wi^ oaths. The result of all, he 
says, is this : '* Let the prince and the sec- 
ular power have a care tne commonwealth 
be safe. For whether such or such a 
sect of Chnstians be to be permitted, is a 
question rather political than rehffious.*' 

61. In the concluding sections he main- 
tains the right of particular churches to 
admit all who profess the Apostles* Creed 
to their communion, and or private men 
to communicate with different churches, 
if they require no unlawful condition. But 
" few churches, that have fhtmed bodies 
of confession and articles, will endure any 
person that is not of the same confession ; 
which is a plain demonstration that such 
bodies of confession and articles do much 
hurt.** ** The guilt of schism may lie on 
him who least thinks it ; he being rather 
the schismatic who makes unnecessary 
and inconvenient impositions than he who 
disobeys them, because he cannot do oth- 
erwise without violating Ins conscience.'** 
The whole treatise oh the Liberty of 
Prophesying ends with the celebrated par- 
able of Abraham, found, as Taylor says, 
*Mn the Jews' books," but really in an 
Arabian writer. This story Fraimin, as 
every one now knows, rather unhand- 
somely appropriated to himself; and it is 
a Strang proof of the ignorance as to our 
earlier hterature which then prevailed, that 
for many years it continued to be quoted 
with his name. It was not contained in 
the first editions of the Liberty of Proph- 
esying ; and, indeed, the book fVom which 
Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it 
was not pubhshed till 1651. 

63. Such is this great pleading for reli- 
gious moderation ; a production not more 
remarkable in itself than for the quarter 
from which it came. In the polemical 
writings of Jeremy Taylor we generally 
find a stanch and uncompromising adhe- 
rence to one party ; and from the abundant 
use he makes of authority, we should in- 
fer that he felt a great veneration for it. 

* This it said slso by Hales, in bis tract on 
Schism, wbich was published some years before 
the Liberty of Prophesying. It is, however, what 
Taylor would have thoosht without a prompter. 



In the Liberty of Prophesying, as has ap* 
peared by the general sketch, rather than 
analysis, we have just given, there is a 
prevailing tinge of the contiary turn of 
mind, more striking than the comparison 
of insulated passages can be. From what 
motives, and under what circumstances 
this treatise was vnritten, is not easily dis- 
cerned. In the dedication to Lord Hatton 
of the collective edition of his controver- 
sial writings after the Restoration, he de« 
Clares that '* when a persecution did arise 
against the Church of England, he intend- 
ed to make a reservative for bis brethren 
and himself, by pleading for a liberty to 
our consciences to persevere in that pro- 
fession which was warranted by all the 
laws of God and our superiors." It is 
with regret we are compelled to confess 
some want of ingenuousness in this part 
of Taylor^s proceedings. No one reading 
the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it had the slightest beariuff on any 
toleration that the Episcopal Church, in 
the time of the Civil War, mif^ht ask of her 
victorious enemies. The differences be- 
tween them were not on speculative points 
of fiuth, nor turning on an appeal to fa- 
thers and councils. That Taylor had an- 
other class of controversies in his mind ia 
sufficiently obvious to the attentive reader, 
and I can give no proof in this place to 
any other. 

63. This was the third blow that the 
new latitudinarian school of BActoruds 
Leyden had aimed in England tnsuss. 

at the positive dogmatists, who, in all the 
Reformed Churches, as in that of Rome, 
laboured to impose extensive confessions 
of faith, abounding in inferences of scho- 
lastic theology, as conditions of exterior 
communion, and as peremptory articles of 
faith. Chillinffworth and Hales were not 
less decisive ; but the former had but in 
an incidental manner glanced at the sub- 
ject, and the short tract on Schism had 
been rather deficient in proof of its hardy 
paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may be said 
to have been the first who sapped and 
shook the foundations of dogmatism and 
pretended orthodony ; the first who taught 
men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather 
than of belief ; and, instead of extinguish- 
ing dissent, to take awav its stin^ by 
charity, and by a sense of human fedhbfli- 
ty. The mind, thus freed from bigotry, ia 
best prepared for the public toleration of 
differences in religion ; but certainly the 
despotic and jealous temper of govern- 
ments is not so well combated by Taylor 
as by later advocates of religious freedom. 

64. In conducting his argument, he falls 
not unfrequently into his usual fault. £n« 
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dowed with a mind of prodigicnis 
fertility, which a vast eroutaon 
rendered more luxuriant, he accumulatet 
without selection whatever presents itself 
to his mind ; his innumerable quotations, 
his multiplied reasonings, his prodigality 
of epithets and appositions, are poured 
along the interminable periods of nis wri- 
tings with a frequency of repetition, some- 
times of the same phrases, which leaves 
ns to suspect that he revised but little 
what he had veiy rapidly composed. Cer- 
tain it' is that, in his different works, he 
does not quite adhere to himself; and it 
would be more desirable to lay this on the 
partial views that haste and impetuosity 
produce, than on a deliberate employment 
of what he knew to be insufficient reason- 
ing. But I must acknowledge that Tay- 
lor's fairness does not seem his character- 
istic quality. 

66. In some passages of the Liberty of 
Prophesying, he seems to exaggerate the 
causes of uncertainty, and to take away 
from ecclesiastical antiquity even that 
moderate p^robability of truth which a dis- 
passionate inquirer may sometimes assign 
to it. His suspicions of spuriousness and 
interpolation are too vaguely skeptical, 
and come ill from one who has no sort of 
hesitation, in some of his controversies, 
to allege as authority what he here sets 
aside with little ceremony. Thus, in the 
Defence of Episcopacy, published in 1649, 
he maintains the authenticity of the first 
fifty of the apostolic canons, all of which, 
in the Liber^ of Proptbesying, a very few 
years afterward, he indiscriminately re- 
jects. Bat this line of criticism was not 
then in so advanced a state as at present ; 
and, from a credulous admission of every- 
thing, the learned had come sometimes to 
more sweeping charges of interpolation 
and forgery than woidd be sustained on a 
more searching investigation. Taylor's 
language is so unguard^ that he seems 
to leave the authenticity of all the fathers 
precariooB. Doubtless there is a greater 
want of security as to books written be- 
fore the invention of printing than we are 
apt to conceive, especially where inde- 
pendent manuscripts have not been found ; 
Dut it is the business of a sagacious criti- 
cism, l^ the aid of internal or collateral 
evidence, to distinguish, not dogmatically, 
as most are wont, but with a rational 
though limited assent, the genuine re- 
mains of ancient writen from the incrus- 
tations of blundering or of imposture. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning dis- 
GntiwQdi. tinguishes the theologians of 
oaior dita these fifty yean, far greater than 
''^^ even in the sixteenth century ; 



and also, if I am not mistaken, more criti- 
cal and pointed, thoufh in these latter qual- 
ities it was afterwara surpassed. And in 
this erudition the Protestant churohes,we 
may perhaps say, were, upon the whole, 
more abundant than that of Rome. But it 
would be unprofitable to enumerate woiks 
which we are incompetent to appreciate, 
filondel, Daill6, and Salmasius on the Con* 
tinent. Usher in England, are the most 
conspicuous names. Blondel sustained 
the equality of the apostolic Ghureh both 
against the primacy of Rome and the 
episcopacy for which the Anglicans con« 
tended; Salmasius and DaiUe fought on 
the same side in that controverey. The 
writings of our Irish primate, v^tmr. 
Usher, who maintained the anti- fmbviw. 
quity of his order, but not upon such high 
ground as many in England would have 
desired, are known for their extraordinary 
learning, in which he has jperhaps, never 
been surpassed by an Efnglish writer. 
But . for judgment and calm appreciation 
of evidence, the name of Usher has not 
been altogether so much respected by 
posterity as it was by his contemporaries. 
The Chureh pf Rome had its champions 
of less eminent renown : Gretser, perhaps 
the firet among them, is not very famihar 
to our eare ; but it is to be remembered 
that some of the writinss of Bellannin fall 
within this period. The Dogmata Theo- 
logica of the Jesuit Petavius, though but 
a compilation from the fathere ml an« 
cient councils, and not peculiarly directed 
against the tenets of the reformed, may 
deserve mention as a monument of usefiid 
labotu'.* Labbe, Sirmond, and several oth«* 
ere appear to range more naturally under 
the dass of historical than theological 
writere. In mere ecclesiastical history— 
the records of events rather than omnions 
—this period was far more critical than the 
preceding. The annals of Baronius were 
abridged and continued by Spondanus. 

67. A numerous list of writeito in sacred 
criticism might easily be produ- SMndcrii- 
ced. Among the Romanists, <«<*«• 
Cornelius k Lapide has been extolled 
above the rest by his fellow-Jesuit An- 
dres. His Commentaries, pubhshed from 
1617 to 1643, are reckoned by othera too 
diffuse ; but he seems to have a fair repu* 
tation with Protestant critics.f The Lu- 
therans extol Gerhard, and especially 

* The Dogmata Theoloeica ia not a completa 
woik ; it eztenda oaly aa nr at the head of free- 

Sill. It bekmga to the daaa of Loci Communaa.-*- 
orhof, h., 630. 

t Andr^. Bloant Simon, however, aava he ia 
fall of an enidition not to the porpoae, which, aa 
hia Commemariea on the Scriptnrea ran to twelfs 
vtthuoBs, ia ndt wdUdedoL 
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GlasBf author of the Philologia Sacra, in 
hermeneutical theology. Rivet waa the 
h^hest name among the Calvinists. Ar- 
minius, Episcopius, the Fratres Poloni, 
and, indeed, almost every one who had to 
defend a cause, found no course so read^, 
at least among Protestants, as to ezplam 
the Scriptures consistently with his own 
tenets. Two natives of Holland, opposite 
in character, in spirit, and principles of 
reasoning, and, consequently, the found- 
ers of opposite schools of disciples, stand 
Grotias. out from the rest — Grotius and 
Cwjcqiw. Coccejus. Luther, Calvin, and 
the generality of Protestant interpreters 
in the sixteenth century had, in most in- 
stances, rejected, with some contempt, the 
allegorical and multifarious senses of 
Scripture which had been introduced by 
the fathers, and had 'prevailed through the 
dark ages of the Church. This adherence 
to the literal meaning was doubtless pro- 
moted by the tenet they all professed, Uie 
facility of understanding Scripture.^ lliat 
which was designed for the simple and il- 
literate was not to require a key to any 
esoteric sense. Grotius, however, in his 
AnnotaticAis on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, published in 1633 — the most re- 
markable book of this kind that had ap- 
peared, and which has had a more durable 
reputation than any, perhaps, of its pre- 
cursors—carried the system of literal in- 
terpretation still farther, bringing great 
stores of illustrative learning from profane 
antiquity, but merely to elucidate the pri- 
mary meaning, according to ordinary rules 
of criticism. Coccdus followed a wholly 
opposite course. Every passage, in hu 
method, teemed with hidden senses ; the 
narratives, least capable of any ulterior 
application, were converted into t3rpicid 
allusions, so that the Old Testament be- 
came throughout an enigmatical repre- 
sentation of the New. He was also re- 
maikaUe for having viewed, more thui 
any preceding writer, all the relations be- 
tween God and man under the form of 
covenants, and introduced the technical 
language of Jurisprudence into theology. 
This became a veiy usual mode of treat- 
ing the subject in HoUand, and afterward 
in England. The Coccejans were numer- 
ous in the United Provinces, though not, 
perhaps, deemed quite so orthodox as their 
adversaries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a 
theoloffian of the most inflexible and po- 
lemicu spirit, were denominated Voetians. 
Their disputes began a little before the 
middle of the century, and lasted till near- 
ly Its close.* The Summa Doctrinae of 

* Eicbhon, ri., pt i, p. 864. MotheiiD. 



Coccejus appeared in 1648, and the Dis- 
sertationes Theolofficse of Voet in 1649. 

68. En^and graduallv took a prominent 
share in this branch of sacred snctMbeQah 
literature. Among the divines mmwtn. 
of this period, comprehending the rei^s 
of James and Chanes, we may mention 
Usher, Gataker, Mede, Lightfoot, Jackson, 
Field, and Leigh.* Gataker stood, per- 
haps, next to Usher in general erudition. 
The fame of Mede hi» rested, for the 
most part, on his interpretations of the 
ApocaJjrpse. This book had been little 
commented upon by the reformers ; but, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, several wUd schemes of its applica- 
tion to present or expected events had 
been broached in Germany. England had 
also taken an active part, if it be true, 
what Grotius tells us, that eiffhty books 
on the prophecies had been puUished here 
before 1640.t Those of Mede have been 
received with favour by later interpreters. 
Lightfoot, with extensive knowledge of 
the rabbinical writers, poured his copious 
stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in 
this by a more obscure labourer in that 
region, A ins worth. Jackson had a con- 
siderable name, but is little read, I sup- 
pose, in the present age. Field on the 
Church has bieen much praised by Cole- 
ridge ; it is, as it seemed to me, a more 
temperate work in ecclesiastical theory 
than some have represented it to be, and 
written almost wnolly against Rome. 
Leigh*s Critics Sacra can hardly be reck- 
oned, nor does it claim to be, more than a 
compilation fh>m earlier theologians : it is 
an alphabetical series of words from the 
Hebrew and Greek Testaments, Uie au- 
thor candidly admitting that he was not 
very conversant with the latter language. 

69. The style of preaching before uie 
Reformation had been often httle styi* «r 
else than buffoonery, and seldom praMUof. 
respectable. The German sermons of 
Tauler, in the fourteentii century, are 
alone remembm:ed. For the most part, 



* *' All canfen," njs Seldeo, in the Table4alk, 
" there never was a more learned clergy : no man 
taxee tbem with ignorance.** In anoUier place, in- 
deed, he is represented to sst, "The Jesuits and 
the lawyers of France, and tne Low Coantrymen 
have engrossed all learning ; the rest of the world 
make nothing bat homiliee.** As far as these sen- 
tences are not owing to diiferenoe of humour in the 
time of speaking, he seems to have taken learning 
in a larger sense the second time than the fint. Of 
learning not theological the £ngiish clergy had no 
eztraorainaiy portion. 

t Si qua In re libera esse debet sententia,certe in 
▼aticiniis, prassertim cum jam Protestantium libri 
prodierint fermft centum (in his octoginta in Anglai 
sola, ut mihi Anglici legati dizere), super illis re- 
bus, inter se pkiximom discordas.^Orot, Epist 695b 
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indeed, fhe clergy wrote in Latin what 
they delivered to the multitade in the na- 
tive tongue. A better tone began with 
Lnther. His language was sometimes 
rude and low, but persuasive, artless^ 
poweriiil. He gave many useAil precepts, 
as well as examples, for pulpit eloquence. 
Melanehthon and several others, both in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as well in the Lutheran as the Refonned 
Cbmch, aideavoured, by systematic trea- 
tises, to guide the composition of sermons. 
The former could not, however, withstand 
the formal, tasteless, and polemical spirit 
that overspread their theology. In the 
latter a superior tone is perceived. Of 
these, according to Eichhom, the Swiss 
preachers were most simple and popular, 
the Dutch most learned and copious, the 
French had most taste and eloquence, the 
English most philosophy.* It is more 
than probable that in these characteristics 
he has meant to comprise the whole of 
the seventeenth century. Few Conti- 
nental writers, as far as I know, that be- 
long to this its first moiety, have earned 
any remarkable reputation in this province 
of theology. In ETngland several might be 
distinguished out of a large number. Ser- 
BagtMi mons have been much more fire- 
9tmaim, quently published here than in 
any other country ; and, from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, form a 
large proportion of our theological litenu 
ture. But it is, of course, not requisite to 
mention more than the very few which 
may be said to hwe a general reputation. 
70. The sermons of Donne have some- 
_ -. times been praised in late times. 
■•* They are undoubtedly the pro- 
ductions of a very ingenious and a very 
learned man ; and two folio volumes by 
such a person may be expected to supply 
favourable specimens. In their general 
chiuracter, they will not appear, I think, 
much worthy of being rescued from ob- 
hvion. The subtlety of Donne, and his 
fondness for such inconclusive reasoning 
as a subtle disputant is apt to fall into, 
runs throi^ all of these sermons at which 
I have looked. His learning he seems to 
have perverted, in order to cull every im- 
pertinence of the fathers and schoolmen, 
their remote analogies, their strained alle^ 
gories, their technical distinctions ; and to 
these he has added much of a similar kind 
from his own fanciful understanding. In 
his theology Donne appears often to in- 
cline towtuids the Arminian hypotheses, 
which, in the last years of James and the 
first of his son, the period in which ^ese 

* Eichhom, t vi, put il, p. 3i0, at port. 



sermons were chiefiy preached, had begun 
to be accounted orthodox at court ; but I 
will not vouch for his consistency in every 
discourse. Much, aa usual in that age, is 
levelled against Rome : Donne was con- 
spicuously learned in that controversy; 
and, though he talks with great respect of 
anti()uity, is not induced by it, like some 
of his Anglican contemporaries, to make 
any concession to the aaversary.* 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are 
of much higher reputation ; far, or Jm^ 
indeed, above any that had pre- ^r^. 
ceded them in the Enghsh Church. An 
imagination essentiaUy poetical, and spa> 
ring none of the decorations which, by 
critical rules, are deemed almost peculiar 
to verse ; a warm tone of piety, sweet- 
ness, and charity ; an accumulation of cir- 
cumstantial accessories whenever he reap 
sons, or persuades, or describes ; an eru- 
dition pouring itself forth in quotation, till 
his sermons become, in some places, al'- 
most a garland of flowers from all other 
writefs, and especially from those of classi- 
cal antiquity, never before so redundantly 
scattered from the pulpit, distinguish Tay- 
lor from his contenqx>raries by their die- 
gree, as they do fh>m most of his suc- 
cessors by their kind. His sermons on 
the Marriage Rinff, on the House of Feast- 
ing, on the Apples of Sodom, may be 
named without disparagement to others, 
which, periiaps, ought to stand in equal 
place. But tney are not without consid- 
erable faults, some of which have Just 
been hinted, llie eloquence of Taylor is 
great, but it is not eloquence of the high- 
est class ; it is far too Asiatic, too much 
in the style of Chrysostom and other de- 
claimers of the fourth century, by the 
study of whom he had probably vitiated 
his taste ; his learning is ill-placed, and 
his arguments often as much so ; not to 
mention that he has the common defect 
of alleging nugatory proofe; his vehe- 
mence loses its effect by the circuity of 
his pleonastic language ; his sentences 
are of endless length, and hence not only 
altogether unmusical, but not always re- 
ducible to grammar. But he is still the 
greatest ornament of the English pulpit 

* Donne inennwi mme scandal hf a book enti- 
tled Biathanatoe, and conaidered as a Tindication 
of soieide. It waa published long after his death, 
in 1651. It is a Tery doU and pedantii; perform- 
ance, without the ingennitj and acuteness of para- 
dox ; distinctions, oMections, and qnotaUons from 
the rabble of bed authors whom he nssd to resd. fiU 
up the whole of it It is impossible to find a less 
clear statement of arsument on either side. No 
one would be induced to kill himself by reedmg 
such a book, unless he were thrsatened with •»> 
other Tiilnsiff 
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iq> to the middle of the serenteenth cen- 
tury ; and we have no reason to believe, 
or, rather, much reason to disbeUeve, that 
he had any competitor in other languages. 

78. The devotional writings of Taylor, 
PsyoHooai several of which belong to the 
writingtor first part of the century, are by 
TtytoK no means of less celebrity or 
less value than his sermons. Such are 
the Life of Christ, the Holy Living and 
Dying, and the collection of meditations 
wd BaiL ^^^ ^^ Golden Grove. A wri- 
ter as distinguished in works of 
practical piety was Hall. His Art of Di- 
vine Meditation, his Contemplations, and, 
indeed, many of his writings, remind us 
frequently of Taylor. Both had equally 
pious and devotional tempers ; both were 
full of learning, both fertile of illustra^ 
tion; both may be said to have had 
stronff imagination and poetical genius, 
thou^ Taylor let his predominate a little 
more. Taylor is also rather more subtle 
and argumentative ; his copiousness has 
more real variety. Hall keeps more close- 
ly to his subject, dilates upon it sometimes 
more tediouslv, but more a{^>ositely. In 
his sermons there is some excess of Quo- 
tation and far-fetclMd illustration, but less 
than in those of Taylor. These two great 
divines resemble each other, on the whole, 
so much, that we might, for a short time, 
not discover which we were reading. I 
do not know that any third writer comes 
close to either. The Contemplations of 
Hall are amoi^^ his most celebrated worics. 
They are prolix, and without much of that 
vivacity or striking novelty we meet with 
in the devotional writings of his contem- 
porary, but are, perhaps, more practical 
and generally edirjring.* 

73. The religious treatises of this class, 
b tie B»- even those which, by their for- 
B>n mer popularity or theii merit, 
ought to.be mentioned in a regular histo- 
ry of theological literature, are too nu- 
merous for these pages. A mystical and 
ascetic spirit diffused itself more over re- 
ligion, struggling sometimes, as in the 
Lutherans of Germany, against the formal 
orthodoxy of the Church, but more often 
in subordinatioB to its authority, and co- 
operating with its functions. The wri- 
tuin of St. Francis de Sales, titular bishop 
of Geneva, especially that on the Love of 
God, pablished in 1616, make a sort of 
epoch in the devotional theology of the 
Church of Rome. Those of St. Teresa, 
in tiie Spanish language, followed some 



* Some of the morel writingB of Hell were 
tmoeleted into Frenck by Cbevfeeo in the eevoD- 
ieenth oentttrj, and had much enocete.— Nicerai, 
xi,3iS. 



yean afterward ; they are altogether fbll 
of a mystical theopathy. But De Sales 
included charity in his scheme of divine 
love ; and it is to him, as well as others 
of his age, that not only a striking revival 
of religion in France, which had been ab- 
solutely perverted or disregarded in the 
sixteenth century, was due, but a reforms^ 
tion in the practices of monastic life, which 
became more active and beneficent, with 
less of useless penance and asceticism 
than before. New institutions sprung up 
with the spirit of association, and all other 
animating principles of conventual orders, 
but free from the formality and torpor of 
the old.* 

74. Even in the German churches, rigid 
as they generally were in their nd Lvtbtiw 
adherence to the symboh'cal enChmrcb. 
books, some voices, from time to time, 
were heard for a more spiritual and ef- 
fective religion. Amdt's Treatise of 
True Christianity, in 1605, written on as- 
cetic and devotional principles, and with 
some deviation from the tenets of the 
very orthodox Lutherans, may be reck- 
oned one of the first protests against their 
barren forms of faith ;t and the mystical 
theologians, if they had not run into snch 
extravagances as did dishonour to their 
name, would have been accessions to the 
same side. The principal mystics or the- 
osophists have generally been counted 
among philosopners, and will therefore 
find their place in the next chapter. The 
German nation is constitutionally dispo- 
sed to receive those forms of religion 
which address themselves to the imagi- 
nation and the heart. Much, therefore, 
of this character has always been written, 
and become popular, in that language. 
Few English writings of the practical 
class, except those already mentioned, 
can be said to retain much notoriety. 
Those of George Herbert are best known ; 
his Country Parson, which seems proper- 
ly to fall within this description, is, on the 
whole, a pleasing little book ; but the pre- 
cepts are sometimes so overstrained as to 
give an air of affectation. 

75. The disbelief in revelation, of which 
several symptoms had appeared inSMicy 
before the end of the sixteenth of mnm 
century, became more remarkable cSSm 
afterward both in France and Eng- 
land, involving several names not ob- 
scure in literary history. The first of 
these, in point of date, is Charron. The 
religious skepticism of this writer has not 
been generally acknowledged, and^ indeed, 

* Ranke, 1i., 430. 

t Eichhom, tl, pait l, 366. Btogr. Univ. Cbalp 
mere. 
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it seems repugnant to the fact of his hav- 
ing written an elaborate defence of Chris- 
tianity ; yet we can deduce no other con- 
clusion from one chapter in his most cele- 
brated book, the Treatise on Wisdom. 
Charron is so often little else than a tran- 
scriber, that we might suspect him in this 
instance also to have drawn from other 
sources ; which, however, would leave the 
same inference as to his own tenets ; and 
I think this chapter has an air of origi- 
nality. 
76. The name of Charron, however, 

VaaiiiL ^^^ ^^^ ^^° generally associated 
with the charge of irrehgion. A 
more audacious, and, consequenUy, more 
unfortunate writer was Lucilio Vanini, a 
native of Italy, whose book De Admiran- 
dis Naturae Regime Desque Mortalium 
Arcanis, printed at Paris in 1616, caused 
him to be burned at the stake by a decree 
of the Parliament of Toulouse in 1619. 
This treatise, as well as one that preceded 
it, Amphitheatrum sterns Providentias, 
Lyons, 1616, is of considerable rarity, so 
that there has been a question concerning 
the atheism of Vanini, which some have 
undertaken to deny.* In the Amphithea- 
trum I do not perceive an3rthing which 
leads to such an imputation, though I will 
not pretend to have read the whole of a 
booK full of the unintelligible metaphysics 
of the later Aristotelians. It professes, at 
least, to be a vindication of the being and 
providence of the Deity. But the later 
work, which is dedicated to Bassompierre, 
and jptublished with a royal privilege of ex- 
clusive sale for six years, is of a very dif- 
ferent complexion. It is in sixty dia- 
logues, the interlocutors beinff styled 
Alexander and Julius Cnsar, the latter 
representing Vanini himself. The far 
greater part of these dialogues relate to 
^ysicft], but a few to theological subjects. 
In the fiftieth, on the religion of the hea- 
thens, tie avows his disbelief of all reli- 
gion, except such as nature, which is God, 
being the principle of motion, has planted 
in the hearts of men ; every other being 
the figment of kings to keep their sul^ 
jects in obedience, and of priests for their 
own lacre and honour ;t observing plainly 

* Brocker, t., 678. 

t In quanam reli^one ▼er& et mh Denm coH Te- 
tnati pbiloaophi ezutimAnint T In anica Natarv 
Wp, qtkam ipaa Natnia, <^u» Deaa eat (eat etiim 
pnneipiam motda), in omninm fentium animia in- 
icripait ; esterai feto legrn non niai figmenta et il- 
losioDea eaaa aaserebant, non a cacodsmone aljqno 
indactaa, fiLbnloaum namque illorum genua didtnr a 
philoao^a, aed a principibua ad aobaitonini paeda- 
gogiam ezcogitataa, et a aacrificnlia ob honoria et 
aoriaucupinm oonfinnataa, non miracniia, led acrip- 
tun, cojoa nee origimle uilibi adiu'vuiitar, qam 
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of his own Amphitheatrum, which is a vin- 
dication of Providence, that he had said 
many things in it which he did not be* 
hove.* Vanini was infatuated with pre- 

miracnU facta reeitet, et bonarom ac malanim ac- 
tionom repromiaaionea poUiceatur, in futaim tamea 
Tita, ne fraua deteai poaait, p. 366. 

* Mnlta in eo Imro acripta aont, qnibaa a me nul- 
la praatatnr fidea. Coat va il mooda— AL£X. 
Nod miror, nam ego crebna TernacoUa hoc uaorpo 
aermonibaa : Qaeato moodo h una gabbia de' matti. 
Regea ezdpio et Pontificea. Nam de ilLia acriptum 
eat : Cor Regia in mann Domini, dec— Dial Ivi., 
p. 428. 

The concluding pagea are enough to ihow with 
whatjoatice Bntue and Tennemann havegraTel^r 
recoraed Vanini among philoaophera. Qusao, mi 
JoU, tuam de anime immortalitate aententiam ezpU- 
cea.— J. C. Ezcuaatum me habeaa rogo. — A L. Cur 
ita?— J. C. Vori Deo meo qosationem bane me 
non pertractatnram, antequam aenez direa et ger- 
manua eTaaero.— AL. Dit tibi Neatoreoa pro luera- 
lie reipublice emolumento diea impeitiant ; riz tii- 
geaimum nunc attigiati annum et tot preclane era- 
ditionia mooumenta admirabili cum laude edidiaiL 
—J. C. Quid haac mihi proauntT— Al. Celebrem 
tibi laudem comparizunt~J. C. Omnea hmm ni- 
muaculoe com uno amaaia baaiolo commutandoe 
plerique philoaophi aoadent— AL. At alter ea per- 
Irui poteat.— J. C. Quid inde adimit T . . . .— AL. 
Uberrtmoe voluptatia froctua percepiati in Natura 
arcaoia inveatigandia.— J. C. Corpua mibi eat atn- 
diia enervatum ezhauatumque ; neqoe in hac hu- 
mana caligine perfeetam remm oognitionem aaaequi 
poeaumua ; cum ipeummet Ariatotelem philoao{>no- 
mm Deum infinitia propemodum locia halludna- 
turn fuiaae adTorto, cumque medicam facoltatem 
pr» reliquia certiaeimam adhuc incertam et falla* 
cem ezuerior, aubecribere cuperem AgripfMB libello 
quern de acientiarum vanitate conacripaif. — AL. 
Laborum tuorum prvmium jam conaecutua ea ; 
atemitati nomen jam conaecruti Quid jucundina 
in eztremo tua atatia curricolo accipere potaa, 
^uam hoc canticum ? Et aupereat aine te nomen 
m orbe tuum. — J. C. Sianimuameua una cumcor- 
pore, ut Athei lingunt, evaneacat, quaa ille ez fama 
poet obitum deliciaa nanaciaci poteritt Foraitan 
gloriola Toculia, et ffdicolia ad cadaTeria domicili- 
um pertrahaturf Si animua, ut eredimoa libenter 
et aperamua, interitut non eat obnoziua, et ad 8op»> 
roa evdabit, tot ibi perfruetor cupediia et voluputi- 
bua, ut illuatrea ac aplendidaa roundi pompaa et lau- 
dationea nee pili faciat. Si ad purgatoriaa ilammaa 
deecendet, gratior erit illi illioa orationia, Diea ira, 
diea ilia, mulierculia gratiaaima recitatio, quam om» 
nea Tulliani gloaauli, dicendiqoe leporaa, quam aub- 
tiliaaima et pene divina Ariatotelia ratiocmationea : 
ai Tartareo, quod Deua avertat, perpetuo careen 
emancipatur, nullum ibi aolatium, nnllam redemj>- 
tionem iuTeniet — AL. O utinam in adoleaoentua 
limine haa rationea ezcepiaaem !— J. C. Praterita 
mala ne cogitea, futura ne curn, praaentia fugiaa. 
~AL. Ah !— J. C. Liberaliter inapiraa.— AL. ilU- 
ua Teraiculi lecordor. Perduto ^ tutto il tempo, 
che in amor non ai apende. — J. C. Eja qnoniam m- 
cltnato jam diead Teaperam perducta eat dtaputatio 
(cujoa ainaula verba oirino Komana ecdeeia orac- 
nlo, infallioilia cujua interprea a Spiritu aancto mo* 
do conatitutua eat Paoloa v., aereniaairoa Buighe- 
aia familia aobolea, aubjecta eaae volumua, ita ot 
pro non dictia habeantor, ai qua foraitan aont, quod 
erediderim, qua illioa placitia ad amuaaim non con- 
aentiant), lazemna pauiiaper animoa.et a aeveritate 
ad hilantatem riaomqne tradncamua. Heoa puerl \ 
aaoiiaa tabulae hoc adferte. The wietehad maa. 
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sumption; and, if he resembled Jordano 
Bruno in this respect, fell Tery short of 
his acuteness and apparent inte^prity. His 
cruel death, and perhaps the scarcity of 
hiB works, has given more celebrity to his 
name in literary history than it would oth- 
erwise have obtained. 

77. Lord Herbert of Cheibury, in his 
LMtf hk- Treatise De Veritate, and, still 
iMrt of more, in that De Religione Gen- 
^^^''^'^' tilium, has been justly deemed 
inimical to every positive religion. He 
admits, indeed, the possibility of imme- 
diate revelation from Heaven, but denies 
that any tradition from others can have 
sufficient certainty. Five fundamental 
truths of natural religion he holds to be 
such as all mankind are bound to ac- 
knowledge, and damns those heathens 
who do not receive them as summarily as 
any theologian.* 

78. The progress of infidelity in France 
ontiiw de diu not fail to attract notice. It 
▼aritata. was popular in the court of Louis 
Xni., and, in a certain degree, in that of 
Chajrles L But this does not belong to 
the lidstory of literature. Among the wri- 
ters who may have given some proof of it 
we may reckon La Mothe le Vayer, Naud^, 
and Guy Patin.t The writings of Hobbes 



it Menu, had not moth reaaon to think himaelf a 
gainer bj hia apeculationa ; yat he knew not that 
ttie wont waa atill behind. 

« Theie five aiticlea are, 1. Eaae Denm aammam. 
—2. Coli debera.^3. Virtatem pietatemaue eaae pns- 
dpaaa partea coliua diTini— i. Dolenamn eaae ob 
peecata, ab iiaqae reaipiacendom.— 6. Dari ez bo- 
nitate juatitiaqae divina promium vel panam turn 

in hac ▼iia, tarn fioat nanc Titam. Hiace 

qnippe ubi anperatitionea fi^mentaque commiacae- 
nnt, Tel animaa anaa crinuniboa que nalla aatia 
elnat pomitentia, commacalaverint, a aeipaia perdi- 
tio propria, Deo vero aommo in atemum ait glo- 
ria.~De Religione Oentiliooi. cap. 1. 

t La Mothe le Vaver haa nemiently been reck- 
oned among thoae wno carried tneir general akepti- 
dam into religion. And tbia aeema a fair inference, 
onleaa the contrary can he abown ; for thoae who 
doabi of what ia moat efident, wiU naturally doubt 
of what ia leaa ao. In La Motbe'a fourth di^Mue, 
vnder the name of Oratiua Tubero, he pretonoa to 
apeak of laith aa a gift of Ood, and not founded on 
evidence : which waa probably but the oaual aub- 
terfoge. The Naodvaiia are fhU of broad intima- 
ttooa that the author waa, aa he ezpreaaea it, him 
dmim$d: and Guy Patin*a lettera, except thoae near 
the end of hia file, lead to a aimilar conclnaion. 
One of them haa certainly the appearance of impli- 
cating Oaaaendi, and haa been 9uoted aa auch b^ 
8k Jamea Mackintoah, in hia Duaertation on Ethi- 
cal Philoeophy. Patin tolla na that Naud6, Oaa- 
aendi, and ne were to anp together the following 
Sunday. Ce8erauned<bauche,niaiaphiloeophiaue, 
et pent4tra qnelque chooe d'avantage, pour itre 
tooa traia guAiia du loup-aaiou, et Atre delim^a du 
mal dee aorapalea qui eat le tyran dee cooacienoea, 
nooa irona pettt4tre juaque fint pvU du aanctnaire. 
Je iia Pan paaa4 ce voyage de OentiUy avec M. 
Naad^moyanil a!viachiy,c^te44^; ilB*yavoit 



will be treated at length hereafter. It is 
probable that this skeptical spirit of the 
age gave rise to those Tindications of re- 
yealed religion which were published in 
the present period. Among these, the fiist 
place is due to the well-known and exten- 
sively-circulated treatise of Orotius. Tbis 
was originally sketched in Dutch verse, 
and intended for the lower classes of his 
countr3rmen. It was published in Latin 
in 1097.* Few, if any, books of the kind 
have been so frequently reprinted; but 
some parts being not quite so close and 
critical as the modem state of letters ex- 
acts, and the arguments against Jews and 
Mohammedans seeming to occupy too 
much apace, it is less read than formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many 
editions or versions of the Scrip- gngiMi 
tures were published. The Eng- truMiaiiaa 
lish translation of the Bible had ^^^i** b^^^*- 
been several times revised or remade 
since the first edition by T^ndal and Cov- 
erdale. It finally assumed its present form 
under the authority of James I. Forty- 
seven persons, in six companies, meet- 
in|^ at Westminster, Oxford, and Cam- 
bndge, distributed the labour among them ; 
twenty -five being assigned to me Old 
Testament, fifteen to the New, seven to 
the Apocrypha. The rules imposed for 
their guidance by the king were designed, 
as far as possible, to secure the text against 
any novel interpretation ; the translation, 
caued the Bishop^s Bible, beinff established 
as the basis, as those still older had been 
in that ; and the woric of each person or 
company being subjected to the review of 
the rest. The translation, which was com- 
menced in iee7, was published in 161 l.f 

80. The style of this translation is in 
general so enthusiastically praised, j^ ^^ 
that no one is permitted either to 
quidifv or even explain the mrounds of his 
approbation. It is held to be tihe perfec- 
tion of our English language. I shall not 
dispute this proposition; but one remark 
as to a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be censured, that, in consequence of the 
principle of adherence to the original ver- 
sions, which had been kept up ever since 
the time of Henry YIIL, it is not the Ian- 



point de t^moina, auaai n*y en &loit-il point ; nooa 
y purlim^ fort librement de tout, aana que per- 
aonne en ait 6t^ 8candalis4, p. 38. I ahouM not, 
nevertheleea, lay much atreea on thia letter in op- 
poeition to the many aaaertiooe of belief in religion 
which the writinga of Oaaaendi contain. One of 
them, indeed, quoted by Dugaki Stewart, in note 
Q. to hia firat Diaaertation, ia rather f oapiciooa, aa 
going too iarinto a myatical atrain lor hia er tr a a a alT 
cold temperament 

* Nioeron, vol riz. Biogr. Univ. 

t Fttller'a Church Hiaiory. 
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goage of the reign of James I. It may, 
in the eyes of many, be a better Englisn, 
but it is not the English of Daniel, or Ra- 
leigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily 
perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in 
the Old Testament, with obsolete phrase- 
ology, and with single words long since 
abudoned, or retained only in provincial 
use. On the more important question, 
whether this translation is enurely, or 
with very trifling exceptions, conformable 



to the original text, it seems unfit to enter. 
It is one which is seldom discussed with 
all the temper and freedom from oblique 
Tiews which the subject demands, and 
upon which, for this reason, it is not safe 
for those who have not had leisure or 
means to examine for themselves, to take 
upon trust the testimony of the learned. 
A translation of the Old Testament was 
published at Douay in 1009, for ^e use of 
the Engli)^ Catholics. 



CHAPTER III. 



mSTORT or SPKCULATIVB PmiiOSOPHT FaOM 1600 TO 1650. 



Sscnoii I. 

Aristotelian Logic.— Cam|mnelU.~Tbcotoplii«ts. 
— Lord Heibeit of Cheitrarj.— GaaModi't Rb- 
marks apoolum. 

1. In the preceding volume we have 
8at()eeta of had Occasion to excuse the heter- 
thia eiiapter. ogeneous character of the chap- 
ters that bear this tiUe. The present is 
fully as much open to verbal criticism; 
and perhaps it is rather by excluding both 
moral ana mathematical philosophy that 
we give it some sort of unity, than from 
any close connexion in all the books that 
wiU come under our notice in the ensuing 
pages. But any tabular arrangement of lit- 
erature, such as has often been attempted 
with no yery satisfactory result, would be 
absolutely mappropriate to such a woriL 
as the present, wmch has already to la- 
bour with the inconvenience of more sub- 
divisions than can be pleasing to the read- 
er, wod would interfere too continually 
with that general regard to chronology, 
without winch the name of history seems 
iocongruous. Hence the metaphysical in- 
quiries that are conversant with the human 
mind or with natural theology, the gen- 
eni principles of mvestigating truth, the 
comprehensive speculations of theoretical 
physics, subjects very distinct and not 
easily confounded by the most thoughtless, 
must fall, with no more special distribution, 
within the contents of this chapter. But 
since, during Uie period which it embraces, 
men arose who have laid the foundations 
of a new philosophy, and thus have ren- 
dered it a great epoch in the intellectual 
history of mankind, we shall not very 
strictly, though without much deviation, 
follow a chronological order, and, alter re- 
viewing some of the less important la- 
bourers in speculative philosophy, come 
to the names of three who have most in- 



fluenced posterity, Bacon, Descartes, and 
Hobbes. 

3. We have seen, in a former chapter, 
how little progress had been AriMoteUnM 
made in this kind of philosophy •aABmiMm, 
during the sixteenth century. At its close 
the schools of logic were divided, though 
by no means in equal proportion, between 
the Aristotelians and the Ramists; the 
one sustained by ancient renown, by civil, 
or, at least, academical power, and by the 
common prejudice against innovation ; the 
other deriving some strength from the 
love of novelty and the prejudice against 
established authority which the first age 
of the Reformation had generated, and 
which continued, perhaps, to preserve a 
certain influence in the second. But nei- 
ther from one nor the other had philoso- 
phy, whether in material or intellectual 
physics, much to hope ; the disputations 
of the schools might be technically cor- 
rect ; but so litUe reffard was paid to ob- 
jective truth, or, at least, so little pains 
taken to ascertain it, that no advance in 
real knowledge si^alized either of these 
parties of dialecticians. According, in- 
deed, to a writer of this age, stronny at- 
tached to the Aristotelian party, Ramus 
had turned all physical science into the 
domain of logic, and argued from words 
to things still more than his opponents.* 
Lord Bacon, in the bitterest language, 
casts on him a similar reproach.t It 



* Kockormaiiii, Pmcognita Lo|;ica, p. 1S9. This 
writer chaifM ItaiinM with plagiarism ftom Ln- 
dorieus Vires, pladog tlis passams in apposition, 
so as to prove his case. Ramos, he says, never al- 
ludes to vivos. He praises the former, however, 
for having attacked the scholastic party, being him^ 
self a genuine Aristoteban. 

t Ne vero, fili, com bane contra Aristotolem sen- 
tentiam fero, me cum rebelli ejus qoodsm neoterieo 
Petro Ramo coospirasse angoran. Nollnm 
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066018 that he caused this branch of phi- 
losophy to retrograde rather than advance. 

3. It was obvious, at all eventSr^that 
NoimproTe- from the universities or from 
■""'.i'"-^ the Church in any country, no 

natr th« end . , . X., , ^ ' _ 

or tbe on- improvement m philosophy was 
MU7- to oe expected ; yet those who 

had strayed Arom the beaten track, a Par- 
acelsus, a Jordan Bruno, even a Telesio, 
had but lost themselves in irregular mys- 
ticism, or laid down theories of their own, 
as arbitrary and destitute of proof as those 
they endeavoured to supersede. The an- 
cient philosophers, and especially Aristo- 
tle, were, with all their errors and defects, 
iar more genuine high-priests of nature 
than any modems of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But there was a better prospect at 
its close, in separate, though very impor- 
tant branches of physical science. Gil- 
bert, Kepler, Galileo, were laying the ba- 
sis of a true philosophy ; and they, who 
do not properly belong to this chapter, la- 
boured Yery effectuaUy to put an end to 
all antiquated errors, and to check the re- 
ception of novel paradoxes. 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on 
iidhoda or thoseuniversities which still were 
tho uniTor^ SO wise in their own conceit, and 
•itieo. maintained a kind of reputation 
by the multitude of their disciples. What- 
ever has been said of the scholastic meta- 
physicians of Uie sixteenth century, may 
be understood as being applicable to their 
successors during the present period. 
That method was b^ no means extinct, 
though the books which contain it are for- 
gotten. In all that part of Europe which 
acknowledged the authority of Rome, and 
in all the universities which were swayed 
by the orders of Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Jesuits, the metaphysics of the thir- 
teenth century, the dialectics of the Peri- 

Ktetic school, were still taught. If new 
oks were written, as was freauently 
the case, they were written upon old sys- 
tems. Brodier, who sometimes tran- 
scribes Morhof word for word, but fre- 
quently expands with so much more co- 
piousness that he ma3r be presumed to 
nave had a direct acquaintance with many 
of the books he mentions, has gone most 

eommeieiam earn hoc ignonntwlatibalOfperaicio- 
Mffima litenram ttncft, compendioram patre, qai 
cam methodi tiw ot compenaii rinclit ret toiqiieat 
et premat, rM qaidero, n qua fait, elabiiar protiniM 
•t MtilU ; ipaa varo aridaa et deaaitiaaiinaa nugaa 
atriDgit Atqae Aquinaa quidam cam Scoto ck ao- 
ciia edam in non rebua rarom varictatcm effinxit, 
hie varo etiam in reboa dod ranim aotitodiiiem 
Bqaarit. Atqoc hoc hominia cam ait, hnmanoa 
tammn aaoa in ora babet impndena, nt mild etiam 
wo [pm T] oophiatia pmraricari 
Qi InlMrpratatioM Nfttaro. 



elaborately into this unpropitious subject.* 
The chairs of philosophy in Protestant 
German universities, except where the 
Ramists had got possession of them, which 
was not very common, especially after the 
first years of this period, were occupied 
by avowed Aristotelians ; so that, if one 
should enumerate the professors of phys- 
ics, metaphysics, logic, and ethics down 
to the close of the Century, he would be 
almost giving a list of strenuous adhemits 
of that system.f One cause of this was 
the ^ Philippic method," or course of ip- 
struction in the philosophical books of 
Melanchthon, more clear and elegant, and 
better arranged than that of Aristotle him- 
self or his commentators. But this, which 
long continued to prevail, was deemed by 
some too superficial, and tending to set 
aside the orig[inal authority. Brucker, 
however, admits — ^what seems, at least, 
to limit some of his expressions as to the 
prevalence of Peripateticism — that many 
reverted to the scholastic metaphysics, 
which raised its head about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, even in the 
Protestant regions of Germany. The 
Universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt 
were the chief nniseries of the genuine 
Peripateticism.^ 

6. Of the metaphysical writen whom 
the older philosophy brought forth sehoiaaiia 
we must speak with much i^o- ^hiom. 
ranee. Suarez of Granada is justly cel- 
ebrated for some of his other works ; but 
of his. Metaphysical Disputations, pub- 
lished at Mentz in 1614, in two foUo vol- 
umes, and several times afterward, I find 
no distinct chiuracter in Morhof or Bruck- 
er. They both, especially the former, 
have praised Lalemandet, a Franci8can« 
whose Decisiones Philosophies, on logic, 

Biysics, and metaphysics, i^ypeared at 
unich in 1644 and 1646. Lalemandet^ 
says Moriiof, has well stated the qnea- 
tions between the Nominalist and Real- 
ist parties ; observing that the difierenoe 
between them is like that of a man who 
casts up a sum of money by figures, and 
one who counts the coins themselves.^ 
This, however, seems no veij happy il- 
lustration of the essential points of con- 
troversy. Vasquez, Telleae, and several 
more names, without going, for the pres- 
ent, below the middle of the century, may 
be found in the two writers quoted. Spain 
was peculiarly the nurse of these obsolete 
uid unprofitable metaphysics. 



• Morhof; vol. iL, lib. 1, c 13, 14. Bnickar, iv^ 
cap. 2, 3. 

t Bracker» it., 843. t M., p. S48-S63. 

4 Morhoi^ToL iL,Ubi i.,cap. 14,aact 15. Brndt 
•r, hr., 1S9l 
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6. The Amtotelitn pbiiosophy, anadol- 
tented by the figments of the schoolmen, 
had eminent upholders in the Italian uni- 
▼ersities, especiaUy in that of Padaa« 
Cesar <>emonini taught in that famous 
city till his death in 1630. Fortunio lA- 
ceio, his successor, was as stanch a disci- 
ple of the Peripatetic sect We have a 
more foil account of these men from Ga- 
briel Naud^, both in his recorded oonver- 
sation, the Naudsana, and in a volume of 
letters, than from any other quarter. His 
twelfth letter, especially, enters into some 
detail as to the state of the University of 
Fadua, to which, for the purpose of hear- 
ing Cremonini, he had repaired in 1685. 
He does not much extol its condition; 
only Cremonini and one more were deem- 
ed oy him safe teachers : the rest were 
mostly of a common class ; the lectures 
were too few, and the vacations too long. 
He observes, as one miffht at this day, 
the scanty population of the city com- 
pued with its size, the grass growing and 
the birds singing in the streets, and, what 
we should not find now to be the case, 
the '* general custom of Italy, which keejis 
women perpetually locked up in their 
chambers, lite birds in cages. "^^ Naud^ 
in many of these letters, speaks in the 
most panegyrical terms of Cremoninitf 
and puticulariy for his standing up almost 
alone in defence of the Aristoteuan phi- 
losophy, when Telesio, Patrin, Bruno, and 
others had been propounding theories of 
their own. Licetus, the successor of 
Cremonini, maintained, he afterward in- 
forms us, with little support, the Peripa- 
tetic verity. It is probable that, by this 
time, Galileo, a more powerful adversary 
than Patrizi and Telesio, had drawn away 
the students of physical philosophy from 
Aristotle ; nor did Naudi§ himself long 
continue in the faith he had imbibed from 
Cremonini. He became the intimate 
friend of Ckissendi, and embraced a better 
system without repugnance, though he 
stiU kept up his correspondence with li- 
cetus. 

7. Logic had never been more studied, 
TkwdMa OD according to a writer who has 
Ufic. given a sort of history of the 
science about the beginning of this period, 
than in the preceding age ; and, in fact, 
he enumerates about fifty treatises on the 
subject, between the time of Ramus and 
his own.t The Ramists, though of little 
importance in Italy, in Spain* and even in 
France, had much influence in Germany, 

• Naadflri Eoittols, p. SZ (edit 1667). 
t P. 27, et alibi mpiua. 

t Keckennaim, Prvcoguita Logics, p. 110 (edit 
1006). 



Eo^daod, and ScoHaad.* None, however* 
of the lo^cal works of the sijEteenth cen- 
tury obtamed such reputation as those by 
Smiglecius, Burffersdicius, and our ooun^ 
tnrman Crakanthorp, aU of whom flour* 
ished, if we may use such a word for 
those who bore no flowers, in the earlier 
part of the next age. As these men 
were famous in their generation, we may 
presume that they at least wrote better 
than their predecessors. But it is time to 
leave so Jejune a subject, though we mar 
not yet be able to produce wl»t is much 
more valuable. 

8. The first name, in an opposite dasst 
that we find in descending from the omv^ 
sixteenth century, is that of Thorn* mUi. 
as Campanella, whose earliest writings 
belong to it. His philosophy bMng wholly 
dogmatical, must he claraed with that of 
the paradoxical innovators whom he ki» 
lowed and eclipsed. Campanella, a Do- 
minican friar, and, like his master Telesio, 
a native of Cosenza, having been accused, 
it is uncertain how far with truth, of aeon- 
spiracy against the Spanish government 
of his country, underwent an imprison- 
ment of twenty-seven rears, during which 
almost all his philosophical treatises were 
composed ana given to the world. Ar- 
dent and rapid in his mind, and, as has 
been seen, not destitute of leisure, he 
wrote on logic, physics, metaphysics, mor- 
als, politics, and grammar. Upon all these 
subjects his aim seems to have been to re- 
cede as far as possible from Aristotle* 
He had eariy begun to distrust this guide, 
uui had formed a noble resolution to study 
all schemes of philosophy, comparing them 
with their archetype, the world itself, that 
he might distinguish how much exactness 
was to be foui^ in those several copies, 
as they ought to be, from one autograph 
of nature, t 

0. Campanella borrowed his primary 
theorems from Telesio, bat en- BisthMrr 
larged that Parmenidean philoso- i>kMi froo 
phy by the invention of his own '^•^•- 
fertile and imaginative genius. He lavs 
down the fundamental principle, that the 
perfectly wise and good Being has created 
certain signs and types (statuas atque in»- 
agines) of himself, all of which, severally 
as well as collectively, represent j>ower, 
wisdom, and love, and the objects of these, 
namely, existence, truth, and exceUence, 
with more or less evidence. God first 
created space, the basis of existence, the 
primal substance, an immoveable and in- 
corporeal capacity of receiving body. 
Next he created matter without form or 



•Id,p.l47. t Cyprieai Trta C a m pen nll a , p, 7> 
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figfOfe. In this corponal mass God called 
to being two workmen, incorporeal them- 
aelvcBy but inci^nble of subeistinff apart 
from body, the organs of no imvsical 
forms, bat of their Maker alone. These 
are heat and cold, the actiYeprinciples dif- 
fused tiiTOugh all things. They were en- 
emies from the beginning, each striving 
to occupy all material substances itself; 
each, therefore, always contending with 
the other, while God foresaw the great 
good that their discord would produce.* 
The heavens, he sajrs in another passage, 
were formed by heat out of attenuated 
matter, the earth by cold out of condensed 
matter ; the sun, faieinff a body of heat, as 
be rolls round the earu, attacks the colder 
substance, and converts part of it into air 
and vapour.f This last part of his theory 
Campanella must have anerward changed 
in words, when he embraced the Copemi- 
can system. 

10. He united to this physical theory 
Notion cT another, not wholly original, but 
sniveiMi enforced in all his writings with 
■■"■"*"'*^' sin^lar confidence and pertinaci- 
ty, the sensibility of all created beings. 
All things, he says, feel ; else would the 
world be a chaos. For neither would fire 
tend upward, nor stones downward, nor 
waters to the sea; but everything would 
remain where it was, were it not con- 
scious that destruction awaits it by re- 
maining amid that which is contrary to it- 
self, and that it can only be preserved by 
seeking that which is of a similar nature. 
Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature; but all things 
strive against their contraries, which they 
could not do if they did not perceive what 
is tiieir contrary.^ God, who is primal 

* In hac corporea mole tantm materia atatue, 
dixit Dene, nt naacerentar iabri duo incorporei, sed 
non potentea Disi a corpore subaistere, nallaram 
phyaicanun formaram Ofgana, led foRnatoria tan- 
tammodo. Idcirco nati calor et Arigua, priocipia 
aetWa principalia, ideoqne aue virtntia oiffiiaiTa. 
Statim inimici fnenint mutno, dam nterqne capii 
totam aubatantiam materialem occnpaie. Hmc 
eontim ae invieem pngnaie coBpenmt, profidente 
Deo ex hnjosmodi cuacoidia ingena bonom.— Phil- 
oaophia Realia Epilogiatica (Fhuikfoit, 1683), aec- 
tkm4. 

t Thia ia in the Compendiam de Rerum Natora 
pro Philoaophia hnmana, pabliahed by Adami in 
1617. In hia Apology for Galileo in 1682, Campa- 
nella defeoda the Copeinican iratem, and aaya that 
the modem aatranomera think they cannot con- 
atroct good ephemeridea withoot it 

% Omnia ergo aentitmt ; aliaa mundna eaaet cha- 
oa. Ignia enim non aarsom tenderet, nee aona in 
mate, nee lapidea deoriam ; aed rea omnia uoi pri- 
me rapairetnr, permaneret, cam non aentiret aoi 
deatructionem inter contraria nee aoi conaer?atio- 
nem inter aimiUa. Non eaget in mando generatio et 
eomiptio niai eaaet contrarietaa, aicnt omnea phya- 
itfk^aifinnauL At alaltenunoontiahum non tea- 



power, wisdom, and love, has bestowed on 
all things the power of existence, and so 
much wisdom and love as is necessary for 
their conservation during that time only 
for which his providence has determined 
that they shall be. Heat, therefore, has 
power, and sense, and desire of its own 
being; so have all other things, seeking to 
be eternal like God, and in God they are 
eternal, for nothing dies before him, but is 
only changed.* Even to the world, as a 
sentient being, the death of its parts is no 
evil, since the death of one is the birth of 
many. Bread that is swallowed dies to 
revive as blood, and blood dies that it may 
live again in our flesh and bones ; and thus, 
as the life of man is compounded out of 
the deaths and lives of all his parts, so is 
it with the whole universe.f God said, 
Let all things feel, some more, some less, 
as they have more or less necessity to 
imitate my being. And let them desire to 
live in that which they understand to be 
good fpr them, lest my creation should 
come to nought.^ 

11. The strength of CampaneUa^s ge- 
nius lay in his ima((ination, wnich m. imigi. 
raises him sometimes to flights aatioQ tad 
of impressive eloquence on this •'<^««<*' 
favourite theme. The sky and stars are 
endowed with the keenest sensibility ; nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
signify their mutual thougnts to each other 
by the transference of light, and that their 
sensibility is full of pleasure. The blessed 
spirits that inform such living and bright 
mansions behold all things in nature and 



tiret alteram aibi eaae contrarium, contra ipaum non 
pugnarat Sentiunt ergo aingala.— De Senaa Re- 
ram, 1. i., c. 4. 

* Igitor ifMe Deaa, qai eat prima poleotia, prima 
aapientia, primaa amor, largitoa eat rebua omiiibas 
potentiam vifendi, et rapientiam et amorem qoan- 
tam aoffictt conterrationi ipaaram in tantatempors 
neoeaaarin, qoantam determinaTit ejaa mena pro 
reram regimme in ipao ante, nee pneteriri potnt. 
Calor ei]go poteat, aentit, amat ease ; ita et rea om- 
nia, copitqne stemari sicat Deaa, et Deo rea nulla 
moritar, led aolammodo mutator, dec., 1. U., c. 96. 

t Non eat mains ignia in aao eaae ; temo aotem 
maloa Tidetar, non aotem mando ; nee vipera mala 
est, licet homini ait mala. Ita de omnibna idem pi«- 
dico. Mors qnoque rei uniaa ai nativitaa eat multa- 
ram reram, mala non eat Moritar pania manduca- 
tua, ut fiat sangaia, etsangais moritar, at in camem 
nerroa et oasa Teitatar ac viTat ; neque tamen hoc 
nniverso displicet animali, qoamvia fiartibas aion 
ipaa, hoc est, tranamntatio dolorifica ait, displiceat- 
c[ae. Ita atilia eat mando tranamntatio eorum par- 
ticolariam nozia dispUcenaqtie illia. Totns homo 
compoaitua eat ez morte ac Tita partialiboa, qos in- 
tegrsDt Titam hamanam. Sic mundna totas ex 
moTtflma ac ▼itaboa compoaitna est, qoc totiua vitam 
effidont— Philoaop. Rttlia, c 10. 

t Sentient alia magia, alia minoa, pront masia 
minuaqae opoa habent, et me imitentar ia esseodo. 
Ibidem ament omnia rivere in proprio eaae pnscog* 
nito at bono, ne corrnat iactun mea.— Id., c 10. 
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in the dime ideas; they luTe also a more 

glorious light than their own, through 

which they are elevated to a eopeniataral 

beatific rision.* We can hardly read this 

without recollecting the most sublime 

sage, perhaps, in Shakspeare : 

"Sit, Jenica; look how tiie vault of hMTsn 
If thick inlayod wiUi patina of bright gold. 
Thnra's not the amalleet orb that thoo behold'at, 
fiat in its motion like an angel aings. 
Still quiring to the yoong-eyed cberolnni ; 
Sach naimony ia in immortal aoula. 
Bat while thia muddy veatoro of decay 
Doea gToealy cloae na in, we cannot hear if*! 

13. The world is full of living spirits, 
he proceeds ; and when the soul sluU be 
delivered from this dark caveni, we shall 
behold their subtle essences. But now 
we cannot discern the forms of the air, 
and the winds as they rush by us ; much 
less the luigels and dnmons who people 
them. Miserable as we are, we recognise 
no other sensation than that which we ob- 
serve in yttima^tt and plants, slow and half 
extinguished, and buried under a weight 
that owresses it. We will not understand 
that all our actions, and ^>petites, and mo- 
tions, and powers flow from heaven. Look 
at the manner in which light is diflfiised 
over the earth, penetrating every part of 
it with endless variety of operation, which 
we must believe that it does not perform 
without exquisite pleasure.^ Ana hence 
there is no vacuum in nature, except by 
violent means ; since all bodies delight in 
mutual contact, and the world no more 
desires to be rent in its parts than an ani- 
mal. 

13. It is almost a descent in Campanel- 
la from these visions of the separate sen- 
sibility o-i nature in each particle, when he 

* AnimaB beats habitantea nc maa lacidaaque 
iBuiiioDeah lea nataralea Tident omnea divinaaque 
ideas, habent qnoqoe lumen glorioaioa quo eloTan- 
tor ad Timoem sapeniatnialem beatificam, et ve- 
latiapiKl noa locea plnrim«aeae mutao tangont, 
iotenecant, deeoaaant, aentiuntque, ita in ccelo 
lucea diaunj^untur, uniuntur, aentiunt— De Senau 
Rerum, 1. iu, c. 4. 

t Merchant of Venice, Act t. 

t Prstenrolant m conapectn noatro venti et aer, 
at nihil eoa ridemua, multo nunua ridemua Angaloa 
Dmnooaaqne, qnoram plenua eat mundua. 

lofelicea qui aenaum alium nullum agnoacimua, 
mn obtoanm animaliumplantarumque, tardum^de- 
noitauai aggiavatum ; aepultum .* nee quidem in- 
taitigeie Tolomna omnem actionem noatiam et ap- 
petitam et aenaum et motnm et vim a coalo manaia. 
Ecoelux quanto acntiatimo ezpanditur aensu auper 
terram, quo multiplicatur, generatur, amplificatur, 
idque non sine magna efficere Toluptate exiatiman- 
da eat, L iii, c. 6. 

Campanella oaed to hear, aa he telle ua. whenerer 
any evu waa impending, a voice calling him by hia 
name, aometimea with other woida; he doubted 
whetber thia were hia proper demon or the air itself 
speaking. It ia not wonfierfbl that hia imagination 
waa afiected 1^ length of confinement 



seiies hM of some physiMl fiict or anal- 
ogy to establish a subordinate and less 
paradoxical part of his theoiy. He was 
much pleased with 6ilbert*s treatise on 
the magnet, and thought it, of course, a 
proof of the animation of the earth. The 
world is an animal, he says, sentient as a 
whole, and enjoying life in all its parts.* 
It is not surprising that he ascribes intelr 
ligence to plants ; but he here remaiks 
max we find the male and female sexes in 
them, and that the latter cannot ftuctify 
without the former. This is manifest in 
siliquose plants and in palms (which on 
this account he calls in another i^e the 
wiser plants, plants sapientiores), in which 
the two kinds incline towards each other 
for the purpose of fnictification.t 

14. Campanelli^ when he uttered ftom 
his Neapohtan prison these dul- 01, ^^^^^^ 
cet sounds of fantasy, had the pabushsd by 
advantage of finding a pious dis- ^^»«oL 
ciple who spread them over other parts of 
Europe. This was Tobias Adami, initia- 
ted, as he tells us, in the same mysteries 
as himself (nostne philosophis symmys- 
ta), who dedicated to the pmlosophers of 
Germany his own Prodromus Philoso- 
phis Instauratio, prefixed to his edition 
of Campanella*8 Compendium de Rerum 
Natura, published at Frankfort in 1617. 
Most of the other writings of the master 
seem to have preceded uiis edition; for 
Adami enumerates them in his Prodro- 
mus. Campanella did not fully obtain his 
liberty tiU 1639, and died some years af- 
terwud in France, where he had experi- 
enced the kindness of Peiresc, and the 
patronage of Richelieu. His philosophy 
made no very deep impression ; it was too 
fanciful, too arbitrary, too much tinctured 
with marks of an imagination rendered 
morbid by solitude to gain many prose- 
lytes in an age that was advancing in se- 
vere science. Gassendi, whose good-na- 
ture led him to receive Campanella, op- 
pressed by poverty and ill usage, with ev- 
ery courteous attention, was of all men 
the last to be seduced by his theories. No 
one, probably, since Campanella, aspiring 
to be reckoned among philosophers, has 
ventured to assert so much on matters of 
high speculative importance, and to prove 
so httle. Yet he seems worthy of the no- 



* Mundum eaae animal, totum aentiena, omiiee- 
que portionea ejua oommuni gaudere vita, 1. L, & 9. 

t Inveniemus in plantia aexum maacnlinnm et 
fiBoaininum, ut in ammalibua, et feminamnon froc- 
tificare sine maaculi congieesu. Hoc patet in sili* 
quis et in palmia» quarum maa lioBminaqoe inelinan- 
tnr mutuo alter in alteram et aeae oaeolantnr, et 
ibmina impre^^natur, nee fructificat sme mate; 
immo conapicitur dolena, aqualida moitiiaq^a, el 
pulvera iUina et odora xevsviacil. 
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tice we have taken of hiiii, if it were only 
as the last of the mere dogmatiete in phi- 
losophy. He is doubtless much superior 
to Jorclano Bruno, and I should presume, 
except in mathematics, to Cardan.* 

16. A less important adversary of the 
n^m^„ established theoiy in physics was 
Sabastian Basson, in nis " Phiio- 
sophis Natundis adversus Aristotelem li- 
bn XII., in quibos abstrusa veterum phys- 
ioloflia restauratur, at Aristotelis erroies 
solidis rationibus refelluntur. CSeneys, 
1681." This book shows great animosity 
against Aristotle, to whom, as Lord Bacon 
has himself insinuated, he allows only the 
credit of having preserved fragments of 
the older philosophers, like pearls in mud. 
It is difficult to give an account of this 
k>Dg work. In some places we perceive 
signsof ajusti^ilosopny; but, in general, 
his explanations of i^ysical phaenomena 
seem as bad as those of his opponents, 
and he displays no acquaintance wititi the 
writings and the discoveries of his great 
contemporaries. We find also some seo- 
metrical paradoxes ; and, in treating of as- 
tronomy, he writes as if he had never 
heard of the Copernican system. 

16. Claude Berigard, bom at Moulins, 
ji^^_^ became professor of natural philos- 
^^^ ophy at Pisa and Padua. In his 
Circuli Pisani, published in 1643, he at- 
tempted to revive, as it is commonly said, 
the Ionic or corpuscular philosophy of 
Anaxagoras, in opposition to the Aristo- 
telian. The book is rare; but Brucker, 
who had seen it, seems to have satisfac- 
torily repelled the charge of atheism 
brought by some against Berigaid.f An- 
other Frenchman domiciled in Italy, Mag- 

Munaa. ^^^i ^^^ nearly the same path as 
^ Berigaid, professioff, however, to 
follow the modification of Uie corpuscular 
theory introduced by Democritus4 It 
seems to be observable as to these wri- 
ters, Basson and the others, that, coming 
with no sufficient knowledge of what had 
recently been discovered in mathematical 
and experimental science, and following 
the bad methods of the universities, even 
when they deviated from their usual doc- 
trines, dogmatizing and asserting when 
they should have proved, arguing S3mthet- 
ically from axioms, and never ascending 
from particular facts, they could do little 

* Bracker (toL t., p. 106-144) has giren a labo- 
licms amlTsia of the philoaophy of Campanella. 

t Brack«r, it., 460. NieeroD, zxzi., where he \b 
iriWTted by the name of Beauiegaid, which ia prob- 
ably more correct, but agjainst niage. 

X Bmcker (p. A04) thinka that Magnen miaan- 
deratood the atomic theoiy of Democritaa, and tnb- 
atitated one ^piite diibreDt in hia Damocritna reri- 
viacena, poblithad in 1616. 



good to philosophy, except by contribu- 
ting, so far as tbey might be said to luive 
had any influence, to shake the authority 
of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least re* 
quired but the deference of mod- pu^diiitt 
est reason to one of the greatest 

of mankind, was ill exchanged, in any 
part of science, for the unintelliffible 
dreams of the school of Paracelsus, which 
had many disciples in Germany, and a 
very few in England. Germany, indeed, 
has been the native soil of mysticism in 
Europe. The tendency to reflex obserra- 
tion of the mind, characteristic of that 
peofde, has exempted them firom mueh 
gross error, and given them insight into 
many depths of truth, but at the expense 
of some confusion, some liability to self- 
deceit, and to some want of stnctness in 
metaphysical reasoning. It was aceom* 
panied by a profound sense of the pres- 
ence of Deity ; yet one which, acting on 
their thoughtful spirits, became rather an 
impression than an intellectual act, and 
settled into a mysterious indefinite theop- 
athy, when it md not even evaporate m 
pantheism. 

18. The founder, perhapi, of this sect 
was Tauler of Strasbuig, in the and Thm- 
fourteenth century, whose ser* ophMa. 
mons in the native language, which, how- 
ever, are supposed to have been transla- 
ted from Latin, are ftall of what many 
have called by the vague word mysticism, 
an intense aspiration for the union of the 
soul with God. An anon3rmous woik 
generally entitled The German Theology, 
written in the fifteenth century, pursues 
the same track of devotional thought. It 
was a favourite book with Luther, and was 
translated into Latin by Castalio.* These, 
indeed, are to be considered chiefly as 
theological; but the study of them led 
readil3r to a state of mental emotion, 
wherein a dogmatic pseudo-philosophy, 
like that of Paracelsus, abounding with 
assertions that imposed on the imagina- 
tion, and appealinig frequently both to 
scriptural authority and the evidence of 
inward light, was sure to be favourably 
received. Tlie mystics, therefore, and the 
theosophists belonged to the same class, 
and it is not uncommon to use the names 
indifferently. 

19. It may appear not here required to 
dwell on a subject scarcely falling ..^^ 
under any province of literai^histo- 

ry, but two writers within this period have 
been sufficiently distinguished to deserve 

* Epiacopiut placea the author of the Theologia 
Oermaaica, with Henry Nicolaa and Darid George 
among owre 
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mentioa. One of these was RobenFliidd» 
an English ph^eian, who died in 1637 ; 
a man of inaeniigable diligence in coUect* 
ing the dreams uid follies of past a^, 
blending them in a portentous combma- 
tion with new fancies of his own. The 
Rabbinical .and Cabalistic authors, as well 
as the Paracelsists, the writers on magic, 
snd whatever was most worthy to be re- 
jected and forgotten, form the basis of his 
creed. Among his numerous works, the 
most known was his '* Mosaic Philoso- 
phy,** in which, like many before his time 
as well as since, he endeayoured to build 
a scheme of physical philosophy on the 
first chapters in Genesis. I do not know 
whether he found there his two grand 
principles or forces of nature ; anoithem 
force of condensation, and a southern force 
of dilatation. These seem to be the Par- 
menidian cold and heat, expressed in a 
jargon aifected in order to make dupes. 
In peopling the universe with daemons, 
and in ascribing all phenomena to their 
invisible agency, he pursued the steps of 
Affrippa and Paracelsus^, or, rather, of the 
whole school of fanatics and impostors 
(ialled magical. He took also from older 
writers the doctrine of a constant analogy 
between umversal nature, or the macro- 
cosm, and that of man, or the microcosm ; 
so that what was known in one might lead 
us to what was unknown in the oUier.* 
Fludd possessed, however, some acquaint 
soce with science, especially in chjrnus- 
try and mechanics; and his rhapsodies 
were so iar from being universally con- 
temned in his own age, that Gassendi 
thought it not unworthy of him to enter 
into a |>rolix confutation of the Fluddian 

pbilosophy.f 

so. Jacob Behmen, or, rather, Boehm, 
jirobBaii A shoemaker of Gorlitz, is iar 
>Ma. more generally familiar to our 
ears tban his contemi)orai^ Fludd. He 
was, however, much infenor to him in 
readdng, and, in feet, seems to have read 
little, but the Bible and the writings of 
Paracelsus. He recounts the visions and 
ecstasies during which a supernatural il- 
lumination had been conveyed to him. It 
came, indeed, without the gift of transfer- 
ring the light to others ; for scarce any 
have been able to pierce the clouds in 
which his meaning has been charitably 
presumed to lie hid. The chief work of 

* Tbi8 WM a frvounte docttine of Paracelrai. 
CuBnnelia wu nmch too fimciAil not to embrace 
it Mandae, he eayt, habet tpiritum qaid est co»- 
Imn, craanim ooipiia quod eet tern, aangmnem qni 
est man. Homo igitor compendium epiloguaque 
mundi eat^De Senen Rerum, L ii.. c. 3S. 

t Bracker, ir-, 691. Buhle, itL, 157. 
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Behmen is his Anrora, written about 161ft, 
and containing a record of the visions 
wherein the mysteries of nature were re- 
vealed to him. It was not published till 
1641. He is said to have been a man of 
great ffoodness of heart, which lus wri* 
tings msplay; but in literature, this can- 
not give a sanction to the incoherenoes 
of madness. His language, as far as I 
have seen anv extracts fh>m his woiks, is 
coloured with the phraseology of the al- 
chymists and astrologers ; as for his pbi* 
losophy , so to style it, we find, according to 
Brucker, who has taken some nains with 
the subject, manifest traces of tne system 
of emanation, so ancient and so attract* 
ive ; and ftom this and several other rea- 
sons, he is inclined to think the unlearned 
shoemaker of Gorlitz must have had as* 
sistance from men of more education in 
developing his visions.* But the emana* 
tive theory is one into which a mind ah* 
sorbed in contemplation may very natu- 
rally faU. Behmen .had ms diseiples, 
which such enthusiasts rarely want ; and 
his name is sufficiently known to Justify 
the mention of it even in philosqphiciu 
history. 

SI. We come now to an Bnglish writer 
of a different class, little known LordHmiMit 
as such at present, but who, i>«Vtrictie. 
without doing much good for the advance* 
ment of metaphysical philosophy, had at 
least the ment d devoting to it, with a 
sincere and independent spirit, the leisure 
of high rank, and of a life not obsoire in 
the world— Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
The principal work of this remaikable 
man is his Latin treatise, puUished in 
16S4, ''On Truth as it is distinguished 
fh>m Revelation, from ProbabiUty, ftom 
Possibility, and from Falsehood," Its ob- 
ject is to inquire what are the sure means 
of discerning and discovering truth. This, 
as, like other authors, he sets out bv pnK 
claiminff, had been hitherto done by no 
one, and he treats both ancient and mod- 
em philosophers rather haughtily, as beinff 
men tied to particular opinions, from which 
they dare not depart. ** It is not fW>m a 
hypocritical or mercenary writer that we 
are to look for perfect truth. Their in- 
terest is not to lay aside theiT mask, or 
think fbr themselves. A liberal sod inde- 
pendent author alone will do this."t ^ 
general an invective after Lord Bacon, 
and, indeed, after others, like CampaneUa, 

* Hracker, IT., 0Oe. 

t Noo eat igitur a larmto aliqoo fel atipendioiD 
acriptore ut ^ram conaummatum opponaria : lUo- 
rum apprime intereat ne penonam depontnt, Tel al- 
itor qnidam eeDtiant. Ingdiuua at soi arfoitrii iato 
adumnodo piveubit auctor.— Epiak ad Leetoiein. 
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who could not be chaifed with foUowing 
any conceits rather than their own, be- 
speaks either ignorance of (diilosophical 
literature, or a supercilious neglect of it. 
S8. Lord Herbert lays down seven pri^* 
„^ . mary axioms. 1. Truth exists : 
iiiiaxioaie. ^ j^ jg ^^^^ with the things to 

which it relates : 3. It exists eveiy where : 
4. It is self-evident:* 6. There are as 
many truths as there are differences in 
things: 6. These differences are made 
known to us by our natural faculties : 7. 
There is a truth belonging to these truths : 
** Est Veritas qusdam hamm veritatum.^* 
This axiom he explains as obscurely as it 
is strangely expressed. All truth he then 
distinguishes into the truth of the thing or 
object, the truth of the appearance, the 
truth of the perception, and the troth of 
the understanding. The troth of the ob- 
ject is the inherent conformity of the ob- 
ject with itself, or that which makes eve- 
rirthing what it is.f The troth of appear- 
ance is the conditional conformity of the 
appearance with the object. The troth of 
perception is the conditional conformity 
of our senses (facilitates nostras prodro- 
mas) with the appearances of things. The 
troth of understanding is the due conform- 
ity between the aforesaid conformities. 
All troth, therefore, is conformity, all con- 
formity relation. Three things are to be 
observed in every inquiry after troth : the 
thinff or object, the sense or faculty, and 
the bws or conditions by which its con- 
formity or relation is determined. Lord 
Herbert is so obscure, partly by not thor- 
ou|^hly ^spii^ his subject, partly by 
wntinff m Latin, partly perhaps by the 
^' sphalraata et errata in t}npographo, qu9- 
dam fortasse in seipeo," of which he com- 
plains at the end, that it has been neces- 
sary to omit several sentences as unintel- 
ligible, though what I have just given is 
£ur enough from being too clear. 

S3. Troth, he goes on to say, exists as 
OBBdUtou to the object or outward tiling it- 
ur tnuiL self, when our faculties are capa- 
ble of determining everything conceraing 
it ; but, though this definition is exact, it 
is doubtful whether any such troth exists 
in nature. The first condition of discero- 
ing troth in things is that they should 
liave a relation to ourselves (ut intra nos- 
tram stet analogiam) ; since multitudes of 

- * Hec Teritu ett in ae manifetta. He obMnrea 
that what are called false eppeannces are true aa 
aach, thoogh not trae according to the realitj of 
the object : sua Teritaaappaientia blse ineit, Teri 
enim tta apfiarebit, Tera tajncQ ex dentate lei non 
•fit 

t Inhsiena iUa conformitaa rei com aeipaa, aire 
iUa latio^ ex 9111 na unaqavque attn conatat. 



things may exist which the sense cannot 
discover. The three chief conditions of 
this condition seem to be: 1. That it 
should be of a proper size, neither im- 
mense, nor too smaJl ; 8. Tliat it should 
have its determining difference, or princi- 
ple of individuation, to distinffuish it from 
other things ; 3. That it should be accom- 
modated to some sense or perceptive facul- 
ty. These are the universally necessary 
conditions of troth (that is, of knowledge) 
as it regards the object. The troth of 
appearance depends on others, which are 
more particular ; as that the object should 
be perceived for a sufilcient time, through 
a proper medium, at a due distance, in a 
proper situation.* Troth of perception is 
conditional also, and its conditions are, 
that the sense should be sound, and the 
attention directed towards it. Troth of 
understanding depends on the Ki>eviu epvoim, 
the common notions possessed by every 
man of sane mindy and implanted by na- 
ture. The understanding teaches us, by 
means of these, that infinity and eternity 
exist, though our senses cannot peiceive 
them. The understanding deals atso with 
universals, and troth is known as to uni- 
versals when the particulars aro rightly 
apprehended. 

24. Our faculties are as numerous as 
the differences of things; and iiMtiBciif* 
thus it is that the work! cone- uviha. 
sponds by perfect analogy to the human 
soul, degroes of peroeption being as much 
distinct from one another as different 
modes of it. All our powers may, howev- 
er, be reduced to four heads : natural in- 
stinct, internal perception, exteraal sensa- 
tion, and reason, what is not known by 
one of these four means cannot be known 
at all. Instinctive troths are proved by 
universal consent. Here he comes to his 
general basis of religion, maintaining the 
existence of koivm ewotai, or common no- 
tions of mankind on that subject, princi- 
ples against which no one can fhspute 
without violating the laws of his nature.f 
Natural instinct he defines to be an act of 
those faculties existing in every roan of 
sane mind, by which the common notions 
as to the relations of things not perceived 
by the senses (reram internarum), and es- 

* Lord Heibeit definea appearance, icetTpon* 
aea Ibnna vicaria ret, que sob conditionibna iatia 
cum protot^ sno confonnata, cam conceptu denuo 
eab cooditiombat etiam aoia, conforman et mfxio 
^ttodam tpiritoali, tanqaam ab objecto deciaa, etiam 
in object! absentia conMrrari potest. 

t Principia ilia sacrosancta, contra (jne disputare 
nefas, p. 44. I have translated this in the best 
sense I coold give it ; bat to aso fu or ntftu before 
we haTe defined their meaning or profed their tx- 
iitence, is but indifferent logic. 
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pedaDy sdch as tend to the consenratioii 
of the mdindud, of the species, and of the 
whole, are formed without any process 
of TeHBoniof, These common notions, 
though excited in us by the objects of 
sense, are not conveyed to us by them ; 
they are imi^anted in us by nature, so 
that God seems to have imparted to us not 
only a part of his ima^e, out of his wis- 
dom.* And whateyer is understood and 
perceived by all men alike, deserves to be 
accounted one of these notions. • Some of 
them are instinctive, others are deduced 
from such, as are. The former are dis- 
tinguishable by six marks : priority, inde- 
pendence, universalitjr, certainty, so that 
no man can doubt them without putting 
off, as it were, his nature ; necessiffr, that 
is, usefulness for the preservation of man ; 
lastly, intuitive api^ehension, for these 
common notions do not require to be in- 

liBlTCd.t 

36. Internal perceptions denote the con- 
inteniaipOT- fonnity 01 objects with those 
MpuoM. faculties existing in every man 
of sane mind, which, being developed by 
his natural instinct, are conversant wiw 
the internal rehttions of things, in a sec- 
ondary and particular manner, and. by 
means of natural instinct.! By this ill- 
woided definition he probably intends to 
distingaish the general power, or instinct- 
ive knowledge, from its exercise and ap- 
plication in any instance. But 1 have 
found it very difficult to follow Lord Her- 
bert. It is by means, he says, of these 
intent-al senses that we discern the nature 
of thangs in their intrinsic relations, or 
hiddem t3rpes of being.^ And it is neces- 
sary well to distinguish the conforming 
faculty in the mind, or internal perception, 
from the bodil]^ sense. The cloudiness 
of his expression increases as we pro- 
ceed, and in many pages I cannot venture 
to tranelate or abridjge it. The injudi- 
cious use of a lan^age in which he did 
not write with facility, and which is not 
very well adapted, at the best, to meta- 
physical disquisition, has doubtless in- 
creased the perplexiQr into which he has 
thrown his readers. 

26. In the conclusion of this treatise, 
titb not IBM Herbert lays down the five com- 
•riMioni mon notions of natural religion, 
nUgioB. impkmted, as he conceives, in 

♦ p. 48. t p. 00. 

t SeiMRM intomi iuiit acta> conformitatum ob- 
jeetoiiim com facultatibiis ilUt in omni homine 
Mno 6t int^ro ezitteiitibiis, qam ab iostiiictu nat- 
Qnli exponts, circa analogiaJn renim iiiterDam, 
paiticolaritCT, aecoDdano^ at ratione ioatinctua nat- 
uatia venantor, jp. 0& 

^ Ciiea analogsain remm iBtemam, ai^ aignato- 
laa et charactwaa nnim pffiiliDiea Tamntar, p. 66. 



the breasts of aH mankind. 1. Thai there 
is a God : 9. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped: 3. That virtue and piety are the 
chief parts of worship : 4. That we are 
to repent and turn from our sins : 5. That 
there are rewards and punishments in an- 
other life.* Nothing can be admitted in 
reli^on which contradicts these primary 
notions ; but if any one has a revektion 
from Heaven in addition to these, which 
may happen to him sleeping or waking, 
he should keep it to himself, since no- 
thing can be of importance to the human 
race which is not established by the evi- 
dence of their common faculties. Nor 
can anything be known to be revealed 
which IS not revealed to ourselves; all 
else being tradition and historic testimo- 
ny, which does not amount to knowledge. 
The specific difference of man from other 
animals he makes not reason, but the ca- 
pacity of religion. It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that John Wesley has said some- 
thinff of the same kiiKLf It is also re- 
markable that we find in another work of 
Lord Herbert, De Religione Gentilium, 
which dwells again on his five articles of 
natural religion, eseential, as he expressly 
lays it down, to salvation, the same illus- 
tration of the being of a Deity from the 
analogy of a watch or clock, which Paley 
has since employed. I believe that it oc- 
curs in an intermediate writer.^ 

97. Lord Herbert sent a copy of his 
treatise De Veritate, several Ramartoar 
yeare after its publication, to oaMendioa 
Gassendi. We nave a letter to »«*«*• 
the noble author in the tlurd volume of 
the works of that philosopher, allowing, 
in the candid and sincere spirit natural to 
him, the obiections that struck his mind 
in reading the book.^ Gassendi observes 
that the mstinctions of four kinds of truth 
are not new ; the Veritas rei of Lord Her- 
bert being what is usually called sub- 
stance; his Veritas apparentie no more 
than accident; and the other two being 
only sense and reason. Gassendi seems 

♦P. 223. 

f I have aomawheTe read a profoand remark of 
Wesley, that, considering the sagacity which many 
animafa display, we cannot fiz upon reaaoo as the 
distinetion Mtween them and iiian : thatme diifer- 
ence ia, that we are fonned to kaow God, and thay 
are not 

t Et qnidem si horolo^inm per diem et noetem 
integram horaa aignanter mdicans, Tiderit qniapiam 
non mente captoa, id consilio Irtaqoe aumma Cm>* 
torn jadicaTorit Ecqaia son pluA demeos, qui 
banc mnndi machinam non par viginti qaatoor nO- 
raa tantnmr aad par tot aacula circuitaa auos obe- 
tmtam animadrenerit, non id omne aapientissiiiio 
utique potentisaimoque alicui.aotori tiiboat?— Dt 
Rang. Gaptil., cap. ziii. 

^ Oaaaendi, Open, iii , 411. 
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not wboUy to approve, but gives, as ttae 
best, a definition of truth little diffdiing 
from Herbert's, the agreement of the cog- 
nizant intellect with the thing known : 
"Intellectds cognoscentis cam re cognita 
eongmentia.** The obscurity of the trea* 
tise De Veritate could ill suit an under- 
standing like that of Gassendit alwayiB 
tending to acquire clear conceptions ; and 
though he writes with great civility, it is 
not without smartly opposing what he 
does not approve. The aim of Lord Her- 
bert's work, he says, is that the intdlect 
may pierce into tiie nature of things, 
knowing tiiem as they are in themselves, 
without the fallacies of appearance and 
sense. But for himself he confesses that 
such knowledge he has always found 
above him, and that he is in darkness 
when he attempts to investigate the real 
nature of the least thin^ ; making many 
of the observations on this which we read 
also in Locke. And he well says that we 
have enough for our use in the accidents 
or appearances of things without knowing 
their substances, in reply to Herbert, who 
had declared tiiat we should be miserably 
deficient, if, while nature has given us 
senses to discern sounds and colours, and 
such fleetinff qualities of things, we had 
no sure road to internal, eternal, and ne- 
cessary truths.* The universality of those 
innate principles, esj^ially moral and re- 
ligious, on which ms correspondent had 
bmlt so much, is doubted by Oassendi on 
the usual grounds, that many have denied 
or been ignorant of them. iThe letter is 
imperfect, some sheets of the autograph 
having been lost. 

98. Too much space may seem to have 
been bestowed on a writer who cannot be 
Tanked high among metaphysicians. But 
Lord Herbert was not only a distinguish- 
ed name, but may claim the precedence 
among those philosophers in England. If 
his treatise De Veritate is not, as an en- 
tire work, very successful, or always found- 
ed upon principles which have stood the 
test of severe reflection, it is still a mon- 
ument of an original, independent thinker, 
without rhapsooies of imagination, with- 
out pedantic technicalities, and, above all, 
beanng witness to a sincere love of the 
truth he sought to apprehend. The ambi- 
tious expectation that the real essences of 
things might be discovered, if it were 
tmlv his, as G^Bsendi seems to suppose, 
eodd not be warranted by anything, at 



* Miiera DoMKnim aeti^m enet, « ad peicipien- 
dot cdlorM, MQoe at qualitatM OBterat cadncai at- 
qaa mome pto neai rabetMnt media, nvUa aatan ad 
voitataa iUaa iiiteniaa,0teiiiaa, neceaaams ains ar- 
row aapereaaet via. 



least, witiun the knowledge of that age. 
But, from some expressions of Hertiert, t 
should infer that he did not think our fee^ 
ulties competent td solve the whote prob- 
lem of qtnddUy^ as the logicians caUed it, 
or the real nature oi anything, at least, 
objectively without us.* He is, indeed, 
so obscure, that I vrill not vouch for his 
entire consistency. It has been an addi* 
tional motive to say as much as I have 
done concerning Lord Heibert, that I 
know not where any account of his trea- 
tise De Veritate wifi be found. BrodLcr 
is strangely silent about this writer, and 
Buhle has merely adverted to the letter of 
Gassoidi. Descartes has spoken of Lord 
Herbert's book with much respect, tiiough 
several of their leading principles were 
far from the same. It was translated into 
French in 1639, and this translation he 
found less diflicult than the original.t 

39. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to 
be counted wholly among the phi- oaM&di^ 
losophers of this period, since dtfeaee or 
many of his writings were pub- ^^"^ 
lished, and all may have been completed 
within it. They are contained in six large 
folio volumes, radier closely printed; The 
Exercitationes Paradoxic^, published in 
1634, are the earliest. Tliese contain aa 
attack on the logic of Aristotle, the for- 
tress that so many bold spirits were eager 
to assail. But in more advanced life Gas- 
sendi withdrew, in great measure, from 
this warfare ; and his Logic, in the Syn- 
tagma Philosophicum, the record of his 
latest opinions, is chiefly modelled on the 
Aristotelian, with sufficient commendation 
of its author. In the study of ancient 
philosophy, however, Gassendi was im- 
pressed with an admiration of Epicurus. 
His physical theory, founded on corpus- 
cles alia a vacuum ; his ethics, in their 
principles and precepts ; his rules of logic 

and guidance of the intellect, seemed to 

■ 

* Cam &cultat68 Boatns ad analogiam propnam 
temunatB quidditatea rerum intimaa non pene- 
trent : ideo quid rea natnralia iii aeipaa ait, tali as 
analogia ad noa at sit coiutitata, peifecte aciri non 
poteat, p. 165. laatead of «t(, it ndgbt be bettar to 
read uL In another place* he aajv it ia doobcfid 
wkiether anything eziita in nataieconeerning which 
we have a complete knowledge. The eternal and 
neceaaarj tratha which Heibert conteDda for oar 
knowinjf, aeem to have been hia oomnanea notitis, 
aobjectiTely andecatood, rather thm anch aa relate 
to external objecta. 

t Deacartea, toL viii, p. 138 and 168. J'y troov^ 
plorieora choaea fint bonnea, mi mmi ptMid wofom ; 
car il 7 a pea de peraonneaenii aoieatcapablead*en- 
tendre la m^taphyaiqae. Et. poar le g^niral da 
livra, il tient on chemm foit airarent de oehii que 
j'ai aoivi . . . Bnfin,par eondaafcrn, encore one ja 
ne poiaae m'aeeorder en toot aoz aentioMDa oe cat 
aoteor, ie ne laiaae paade reotlmer beancoap ao- 
daaaoa m eaprita ordbairea. 
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fli0 cool and independent moid of the 
French phUoaopher more worthy of n- 
f^xd than the oppoaite echemea prevaiL 
lag in the achoola, and not to be rejected 
on aoooiint of vay diaeredit attached to 
the name. Gombining with the Epicu- 
rean phvaica and ethica the religious ele- 
ment whjph had been nnneceaaarily dis- 
carded from the philosophy of the Oar- 
den, Gasaendi displayed lx>th in a form no 
longer obnoziooa. The Syntagma Philo- 
sopbis EfNMsnri, published in 1648, is an 
elaborate vindication of this system, which 
he had previously expounded in a com- 
mentary on the tenth book of Diogenea 
Laeitiua. He had already effaced the 
pejodicea against Epicurus himself, whom 
ne seems to have regarded with the affec- 
tion of a disciple, in a biographical trea- 
tise on his life and moral character. 

30. Gasaendi died in 1666 ; the Syntag- 
BtooMar ma Philoaophicum, his greatest 
wDriGi aiur as well as last work, in which 
"^ it is natural to seek the whol^ 
scheme of his philosophy, was published 
by his friend Sorbidre in 1668. We may 
therefore properly defer the consideration 
of his metaphysical writings to the next 
period ; but the controversy in which he 
was involved with Deacartes will render 
it necessary to bring his name forward 
again before the close of this chapter. 



SaoTiov II. 
On the Philosophy of Lord Bacon. 

SI. It may be judged, from what has 
fnptnttan, been said in the former volume, 
feruM pu- aa well asin our last pages, that, 
""^7 ^ at the beginninff of the seven- 
teentli century, the hiraer philosophy, 
which is concerned with general truth, 
and the meana of knowing it, had been 
httte benefited by the labours of any mod- 
em inquirer. It was become, indeed, no 
strange thing, at least out of the air of a 
college, to queation the authority of Aris- 
totle ; but hia disciples pointed wiUi scorn 
at the endeavours whicn had as yet been 
made to supplant it, and asked whether 
the wisdom so long reverenced was to be 
set aside for the fanatical reveries of Par- 
ac^us, the unintelligible chimeras of 
Bruno, or tiie more pl^sible, but arbitra- 
ry hsnpotheses of Telesio. 
38. Francis Bacon was bom in 1561.^ 

« Tbote who place Loid Bacon't birth in 1600, aa 
Hr. Montagu has done, mnat be anderttood to fol- 
low the olid atyle, which creates aome coninsion. 
He waa bom the SSd of January, and died the Sth 
of April, lias, ia ths aizlj-aixth year cf hie aga, aa 



He came to years of manhood |^^ 
at the time when England waa 
ranidly emennng from ignorance and ob- 
solete methods of study, in an age of pow- 
erful minds, full himself of ambition, con- 
fidence* and eneigy. If we think on the 
public history of Baocm* even during the 
least public portion of it, philosophy most 
appear to have been but iiis amusement ; 
it was by his hours of leisure, by time 
hardly missed from the laborioua study 
and practice of the law, and from the as- 
siduities of a courtier^s life, that he became 
the father of modem science. This union 
of an active with a reflecting life had been 
the boast of some ancients, of Cicero and 
Antonine ; but what comparison, in depth 
and originality, between their philosophy 
and that of Siacon 1 

S3. This wonderful man^ in aweeping 
round the champaign of univer- ma piaatf 
sal science with nis powerftil ge- pbu«npby. 
nius, found as little to praise in the re- 
cent as in the ancient methods of investi- 
gatinff troth. He Uked as little the em- 
piricu presumption of drawing conclusions 
from a partial exfierience as the sophisti- 
cal dogmatism which relied on unwarrant- 
ed axioms and verbal chicane. All, he 
thought, was to be constructed anew ; the 
investigation of facts, their arrangement 
for the pmposes of inauiry, the process 
of eCcituiff from them toe requirea troth. 
And for wis he saw that, above all, a 
thorough purgation of the mind itself 
would DO necessary, by pointing out its 
familiar errors, their sources, smd their 
remedies. 

34. It is not exactly known at what age 
Bacon first conceived the scheme ihm or ita 
of a comprehensive philosophy, ^oMnptum, 
but it was, by his own account, very early 
in life.* Such noble ideas are most con- 

we are told in hia life by Bawley, the beat anthoo^ 
we have. 

• In a letter to Father Fulfantio, which bears no 
date in print, but moat have been written abool 
1084, he refine to a invenile work about forty yean 
before, which he had confidently entitled The 
Oreataet Birth of Time. Bacon aaya : Equidem 
memini me quadnginta abhinc annia lavenile opoa* 
cnlnm dice haa lea co nfe ciat e , quod majpia pror* 
sua fiducia et magnifico titnlo, ** Tempona pwtum 
majdmnm" inacnpai. The apparent vainglaiy of 
thia title ia aomewhat actenuated by the aenae h0 

Sife to the phtaae Birth of Time. He meant that 
e lapee of time and long experience were the nat- 
ural aourcee of a better jpbiloeophy, aa he aaya in 
hia dedication of the Inatauratio Magna: Ipae 
certa, nt ingenue fiiteor, aoleo aetimare boo €pm 
magiB pro peitu tempona qoam inppenii. lUudenim 
in eo aolummodo mimtnle €et,initia rei,et tantaa de 
iia mm insrahienint auapicionea, alicui in mentem 
Temre poiuiaae. Cvtera non illibenter aequuntur* 
Mo tieatiae with thia praciae title appeara. But 
we find prefixed to aome of the abort pieoea a gen- 
eral title, Temporii Partua liaaculoa, aiva laataft- 
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femal to tbe sanguine spirit of youth, and 
to its ignorance of the extent of labour it 
undert^es. In the dedication of the ^o- 
Tum Orffanum to James in 1690, he says 
that he had been about sonae such work 
near thirty years, ^'so as I made no 
haste.*' '* And the reason," he adds, 
** why I have published it now, specially 
being imperfect, is, to spei^ plainly, be- 
cause I number my days, and would have 
it saved. There is another reason of my 
so doing, which is to try whether I can 
get help in one intended part of this work, 
namely, the compiling of a natural and 
experimental history, which must be the 
main foundation of a true and active phi- 
losophy." He may be presumed at least 
to have made a very considerable prog- 
ress in his undertaking before the close of 
the sixteenth century. But it was first 
promulgated to the world by the publican 
tion of his Treatise on the Advancement 
of Learning in 1605. In this, indeed, the 
whole of the Baconian philosophy may be 
said to be implicitly contained, except, 



ntio Magna Imperii Uniyerri in Hnmanum. These 
treatises, however, though earlier than his great 
worloi, cannot be refened to so juvenile a period as 
ikis letter to FulgeAio intimates; and 1 should rath- 
er incline to suspect that the opusmbai to which he 
there refers has not been preserved. Mr. Montara 
is of a different opinion. See his Note 1. to tne 
Life of Bacon in vol. zvi of his edition. The 
Latin tract De Interpretatione Nature Mr. M. sup- 
poses to be the germe of the Instauratio, as the 
Cogitata et Visa are of the Novum Organum. I 
do not dissent from this; but the former bears 
marks of having been written after Bacon had been 
immersed in active life. The meet probable con- 
jectura appears to be, that be very early perceived 
the meagemess and imperfection of the academical 
course of philosophy, and of all others which fell 
In his way, and formed the scheme of affording 
•omethbig better from hia own resources : but that 
he did not commit much to paper, nor had planned 
his own method till after be was turned or thirty, 
which his letter to the king intimates. 

In a recent and very bnlliant sketch of the Ba- 
conian philoeophy (Edmb. Review, July, 1S37), the 
two leading principles that distinguish it through- 
out aU its parts are justly denommated itfaUcy woA 
profrtn. TO do good to mankind, and do more 
«na more good, are the ethics of its inductive 
method, we may only regret that the ingenious 
author of this article has been hurried sometimes 
into the low and contracted view of the deceitful 
word vffliify, which regards rather the enjovments 
ef physical convenience than the general wefUbeing 
«r the individual and the species. If Bacon kMked 
more frequently to the fionner, it was because so 
large e poition of his writings relates to physical 
observation and experiment. But it was far enough 
from Ms desAfffi to set up pbydcs in any sort of op- 
position to ethioe, moch less in a superior light I 
dissent also from some of the observations m this 
■ttiele, lively as they are, which tend to depreciate 
the originality and importance of the Baconian 
^methods. The reader may turn to a note on this 
•object by DogaM BfiewaiC, ai the end of the pree- 
•Bt sectioB. 



perhaps, the second book of the Novnm 
Organmn. In 10S8 he poblished his more 
celebrated Latin translation of this work, 
if it is not rather to be deemed a new one, 
entitled De Augmentis Scientiamm. I 
find, upon comparison, that more than two 
thirds of this treatise are a Torsion, with 
slight interpolation or omissioi^ torn the 
Advancement of Learning, the remainder 
being new matter. 

35. The Instauratio Magna had been al- 
ready published in 16S0, while lastaaians 
Lord Bacon was still chancellor. Magna. 
Fifteen rears had elapsed since be gave to 
the world his Adyancement of Learning, 
the first fruits of such astonishing vigpur 
of philosophical genius, that, ineonoeiya- 
ble as the completion of the scheme he 
had even then laid down in prospect for 
his new philosophy by any single effort 
must appear, we may be disappointed at 
the deficiencies which this latter work ex- 
hibits, and which he was not destined to 
fill up. But he passed the interval in ac- 
tive life and in dangerous paths, desert- 
ing, as, in truth, he had all along been 
prone enough to do, the ^ shady spaces of 
philosophy,'* as Milton calls them, for the 
court of a sovereign, who, with some real 
learning, was totally incapable of sound- 
ing the dej)ths of , Lord Eiicon's mind, or 
even of estimating his genius. 

36. The Instauratio Magna,' dedicated 
to James, is divided, according ni^part: 
to the magnificent groundplot PanicioMs* 
of its author, into six parts. ««*•«»•""«■ 
The first of these he entitles Partitiones 
Scientiarum, comprehending a general 
summary of that kind of knowledge which 
mankind already possess ; yet not merely 
treating this aflfrmatively, but taking spe- 
cial notice of whatever should seem de- 
ficient or imperfect ; sometimes even sup- 
plying* by illustration or precept, these 
vacant spaces of science. This first part 
he dedares to be wanting in the Instau- 
ratio. It has been chidSy supplied by 
the treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum; 
yet perhaps even that does not fUlly come 
up to the amplitude of his design. 

36. The second part of the Instauratio 
was to be, as he expresses it, g^eoadpsrt: 
**the science of a better and NoTQmO^* 
more perfect use of reason in s^nwn. 
the investigation of things, and of the true 
aids of the understanding," the new logic 
or inductive method in which what is em- 
inently styled the Baconian philosophy 
consists. This, as far as he completed it, 
is known to all by the name of the No- 
vum Organum. But he seems to have de- 
signed a fuller treatise in place of this ; 
the aphorisms into which he has digested 
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it being lather the heads or tlieees of 
chapteFB, at least in meny places, that 
would have been farther expanded.* And 
it is still more important to obsenre, that 
he did not achieve the whole of this sum- 
mary that he had promised; but out of 
nine divisions of his method we only pos- 
sess the first, which he denominates pr9- 
rogitivs instantiarum. Ei^ht others, of 
exceeding importance in logic, he has not 
touched at all, except to describe them by 
name and to promise more. "We wiU 
speak,*' he says, " in the first place, of pre- 
rogative instances; secondly, of the aids 
of induction ; thirdly, of the rectification 
o'f induction ; fourtldy, of varying the in- 
vestigation according to the nature of the 
subject ; fiAhljT, of prero|(ative natures (or 
objects) as to investigation, or the choice 
of what shall be first inquired into; sixth- 
ly, of the boundaries of inquiry, or the 
syiioptical view of all natures in the 
world; seventhly, on the application of 
inquiry to practice, and wluU relates to 
man ; eighthly, on the preparations (paras- 
cevis) for inquiry; lastly, on the ascend- 
ing and descending scale of axioms. *'t All 
these, after the first, are wantinff, with the 
exception of some slightly handled in sep- 
arate parts of Bacon's writings ; and the 
deficiency, which is so important, seems 
to have been sometimes overlooked by 
those who have written about the Novum 
Organum. 

38. The third part of the Instauratio 
Tkbd Pirt: Magna was to comprise an en- 
Maraniiut^ tire natural history, diligently 
*°^' and scrupulously collected from 

experience of every kind ; including un- 
der that name of natural histonr every- 
thing wherein Uie art of man has been 
em^yed on natural substances either for 
practice or experiment; no method of 
reasoning being sufficient to guide us to 
truth as to natural things, if they are not 
themselves clearly and exactly apprehend- 
ed. It is unnecessary to observe that very 
little of this immense chart of nature could 
be traced by the hand of Bacon, or in his 
time. His Centuries of Natural History, 
containing about one thousand observed 

• It ii entitled bj himaeU; Pattii Meands Sam- 
nuL, iliflcim in •pboritmos. 

t Dicanuis itaqoe primo loco da prenMntirii in* 
itantsuani; flecando^ de adminknlw indiictii«is ; 
tartio, do nctificatiooo indaetkmit ; quarto, da va- 
liatione iiMfoisitkMua pro natora mibieeti ; guinto, de 
pnuosatiTis natorarum qoatenna ad inqnuiiionein, 
«fa do 00 qaod in^iranaQBi eat prioa eat poeteri- 
na ; aezto, do temunia ingoiaitionla, sIto do aynopei 
onninm natuiarom in aiiiTeno ; aeptimo, de de> 
doctiono ad prazin, aiTo de eo qoodest in ordine ad 
hoinio0i& ; oetaTO, de paraaoevia ad inqniiitionom ; 
poatramo anteai,do aeala aaeanaoria at deacenaona 
ariomatnm, lib. ti., 22. 



fiiets and experiments, are a very slender 
contribution towards such a descriptkm 
of universal nature as he contemplated: 
these form no part of the Instauratio 
Magna, and had been compiled before. 
But he enumerates one hunored and tiiir* 

Sf particular histories which ought to be 
rawn up for his great work. A few of 
these he has given in a sort of skeleton, 
as samples rather of the method of eoU 
lecting facts than of the facts themselves ; 
namely, the History of Winds, of Life 
and Death, of Density and Rarity, of Sound 
and Hearing. 

39. The fourth part, called Scala Intel- 
lectds, is also wanting, with the p^nvthpart* 
exception of a veiy few intro- soaia £iii^ 
ductory pages. •* By these ta- ***^ 
bles,'* says Bacon, "we mean not such 
examples as we subjoin to the several 
rules of our method, but types and mod- 
els, which place l^fore our eyes the entire 
process of the mmd in the discovery of 
truth, selectiiw various and remarkaUe in- 
stances."* These he compares to the dip 
agrams of geometry, by attending to which 
the steps of the demonstration become 
perspicuous. Though the great brevity 
of his language in this place renders it 
rather diflfoult to see clearly what he un- 
derstood by these models, some light ap> 
pears to be thrown on this passage by one 
m the treatise De Augmentis, where he 
enumerates amon^ the desiderata of logic 
what he oaUs traditio lampadis, or a dehv« 
ery of any science or particular truth ae- 
cording to the order wherein it was dis- 
covered.! ** The methods of geometers,** 
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Nettno de iia ezemplia loqnimnr, qos aingnUa 
inecoptia ao ragnlia iUoatnuMli grana adjiciuntvr 
00 enim in aecunda oporia parte abondo prsatiti. 
moa, led plane t^poa intelligimna ac plaamata, <pm 
anireraQm mentis proceaanm atqae tnreniendi con- 
tinuatam fiifaricam et ordineBi in ceitia anbiectia, 
iiaqne yaiiia et inatgniboa tanqnam anb ocufoe po* 
nant Etenim nobis Tonit in mentem in mathemai^ 
ida, aatante machine, aequi demonstrationem hti- 
lem et pen^cnam ; contra abeque hac commodi- 
tate omnia videii inTolnta et qoam roTeia sunt anb- 
tiliora. 

t lib. TL, cap. 2. Scientia qns aliis fainyM!i 
tela pertezendo traditor, eadem niethodo,8i fieri 
posait, aniffio alterius eat inainuanda qua primitae 
mTonta eat Atqne hoc ipaam fieri aane poteat ia 
adentia per indnciionem ac^iaita : aed m antiei- 
pataiata et prmnatnra adenaa, qua ntimnr, non fit* 
die dicat quia quo itinere adaeam qnam naotna eat 
acientiam pBrrenerit Attamen aane secnndum ma- 
jos et minas poasit quia adentiam propriam reri? 
seie, et vestigia sn» cognitionis dmnl et conaeoaqa 
remetiri ; atqoe hoe la^ acientiam aic transplan- 

tare in animum aliennm, dent cxerit in ano. 

Cojus quidem generis traditionia^ methodns mathor 
maticoram in eo snbjecto similitudtnem qnandam 
habet I do not well nnderatand the words in eo 
snlneeto; he may poa^y have ie|to(e4 to analyv 
JcafpTocewsi 
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ke there wysy ^ hATB some voiemblaiioe to 
this art ;" wbuch is not, however, the caae 
as to the synthetical geometry with whieh 
we are generally conversant. It is the 
history of analytical . investigation, and 
Biany beautiful illustrations of it have 
been given since the days of Bacon in all 
subjects to which that method of inquiry 
has been applied. 

40. In a fifth part of the Instauratio 
Fifth put- ^^^9^ Bacon had designed to 
ABiidpii- ' give a specimen of the new.phi- 
^nM Pui- losophy which he hoped to raise 
MMopuB. ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^g^ ^f jj^ natural his- 

toij and inductive method, by way of an- 
ticipation of sample of the whole. He 
calls it Prodromi, sive Anticipationes Phi- 
losoirfiiflfr^Secuiida. And some fragments 
of this part are published by the names 
Cogitata et Visa, Cogitationes de Natura 
Reruniy Filum Labyrinthi, and a few more, 
being as much, in all probability, as he 
had reduced to writing. In his own met- 
aphor, it was to be like the pavment of in- 
terest till the principal could be raised; 
tanquam fomus reddatur, donee sors hs^ 
beri possit. For he despaired of ever 
•brtii part: oompleting the work by a sixth 
PhiioMpUft and last portion, which was to 
■•*"**■• display a perfect sjrstem of phi- 
losophy, deduced and confirmed by a legit- 
imate, sober, and exact inquiry accormnff 
to the method which he had invented and 
laid down. ** To perfect this last part is 
above our powers and beyond our hopes. 
We may, as we trust, make no despicable 
beginnings ; the destinies of the human 
face must complete it; in such a manner, 
perhaps, as men, looking only at the pres- 
ent, would not reiadily conceive. For upon 
this will depend not only a speculative 
good, but all the fortunes of mankind, and 
all their power.** And with an eloauent 
prayer tluU his exertions maybe renaered 
effectual to the attainment of truth and 
happiness, this introductory chapter of the 
Instauratio, which announces Ae distribu- 
tion of its portions, concludes. Such was 
the temple, of which Bacon saw in vision 
b^ore him the stately front and decorated 

Ediments, in all their breadth of light and 
rmony of proportion, while long vistas 
of receding columns and glimpses of inter- 
nal splendour revealed a gloiythat it was 
not permitted him to comprehend. In the 
treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum, and in 
the Novum Organum, we have less, no 
doubtt than Lord Bacon, under different 
conditions of life, might have achieved ; 
he might have been more emphaticaily the 
high-priest of nature, if he had not oeen 
the chaneellor of James I. ; but no one 
man could have filled up the vast outline 



which he alone,in that stage of the woiM, 
could have so boldly sketimed. 

41. The best order of studying the Ba- 
conian philosophy would be to odww at 
read attentively the Advance- "^;;j7*"s 
ment of Learning; next,totake '''■^Baeoo. 

the treatise De Aucmentis, comparing it 
all along with the former, and aitenwd 
to proceed to tiie Novum Organum. A 
less degree of re^pud has usually been 
paid to the Centuries of Natural Histor]^! 
which are the least important of his wri- 
tings, or even to the other philosophical 
fragments, some of which contain very 
excellent passages; yet such, in great 
measure, as will be found substantially in 
other parts of his works. The most le- 
marfcable are the Cogitata et Visa. It 
must be said, that one who thoroughly 
venerates Lord Bacon will not disdain his 
repetitions, which sometimes, by varia- 
tions of phrase, throw light upon each 
other. It is generally supposea that the 
Latin works were translated by several 
assistants, among whom Herbert and 
Hobbes have been named, under the au- 
thor's superintendence.* The Latin style 
of these writiiigs is singularly concise, en- 
ergetic, and impressive, but ft«oaently 
crabbid, uncouth, and obscure ; so uiat we 
read witib more admiration of the sense 
than deljffht in the manner of delivering it. 
But Rawley, in his Life of Bacon, informs 
us that he had seen about twelve auto- 
grafriis of the Novum Oruanum, vrrought 
up and improved year b^ year, till it- 
reached the shape in which it was publish- 
ed ; and he does not intimate that these 
were in English, unless the praise he im- 
mediately afterward bestows on his Eng- 
lish style may be thought to warrant that 
supposition.f I do not know that we 
have evidence as to any of the Latin woiks 
being translations from English, except 
the treatise De Augmentis. 



* The transUtioDWM made, MAicbbi«hopT6D* 
iwm infomis us, " bj Mr. Herbert and tome oUma, 
who were eeteemed maaten fai the Roman elo- 
qnenee.** 

t Ipse reperi is archini domiDationis «mb, ante* 
irtpoa plus ninas duodecim Orgaai Novi de amo 
in annnm elaborati, et ad tncndem rerocati, et fin- 
talieannis. nlteriore lima sobinde politi et ettrig«ri, 
donee in illnd tandem corpos sdoletent, qno in la* 
eem editom liiit ; sient moltn ex atmnaUbiis fistoi 
lambeie coBSoeseaat ns^oe qno ad membionnn fir^ 
Butodinem eos perdncant. In libria sais conpo- 
nendis verboram vigorem et penpieoitatem jnvci* 
pn^ sectabetor, nan elegantiam aot eoneinmtalem 
aermonia, et inter acribendam ant dirtuMlnm sspe 
iaterroga^it, nam eensus ejns dare admodom et 



penpicuAnddltns asset f Qnippeqaieeimt«4««s 



nt veiba famnlaientor 
Bt si in stflnm Conitan politiomm inridissst, saqei* 
dem apod neetfalss eloqnii Angiicani aitite hen* 
tos est, id evenit, quia evitare «idaiim«i ent. 
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49. Hie leadiiig priadples of the Baeo> 
nian philosophy aie contained in the A^ 
▼aacement of Leanung. These are am* 
plified, corrected, illustrated, and devel- 
oped in the treatise De Angmentis Sci- 
entiamm, from the fifth book of which, 
with some help from other parts, is taken 
the first book of the Novum Organmn, 
and even a part of the second. I use this 
phrase, because, though earlier in publi- 
cation, I conceive that the Novum Oisa- 
num was later in composition. AU that 
very important ijart of this fifth book which 
reli^ to Experientia Litterata, or Venatio 
Panis, as he calls it, and contains excel- 
lent roles for conducting experiments in 
natural philosophy, is new, smd does not 
appear in the Advancement of Learning, 
except by way of promise of what shouU 
be done in it. Nor is this, at least so 
fully and dearly, to be found in Uie Novum 
Oiganum. The second book of this latter 
treatise he professes not to snticipate. 
De Novo Organo silemus, he eays, neque 
de eo quicquam pnelibamus. This can 
only applv to the second book, which he 
considered as the real exposition of his 
method, after cleariog away Uie fallacies 
which form the chief subject of the first. 
Yet what is said of Topica puticularis, 
in this fifth book De Augmentis ([illustrated 
by '* articles of inquiry concerning gravitv 
and levity")) goes entirely on the princi- 
ples of tbe second book of the Novum 
Organum. 

43. Let us now see what Bacon's method 
,Qfi^ really was. He has given it the 
iB- name of induction, but caieftilly 
distinguishes it from what bore 
that name in the old logic, that is, aa in- 
ference from a perfect enumeration of 
paitieularB to a general law of the whole. 
For such an enumeration, thouflfa o( course 
condnsive, is rarely practicable in nature, 
where the particulars exceed our powers 
of numbering.* Nor, again, is the Baconian 

* Indoctio tpm prooedit per enamemtionen nniF 
plieem, res poerilis est, at precario concladit, et 
periculo eziKMiitar ab inttantla contradictoria, et 
iileniiBqae aeeimdirai paoeiora qnam par ett, et ez 
Ilia tantmniiiodo ^m pra ato aont, pronantiat At 
indiictio qam ad inYeDtionem et demonatratioiieDi 
acientianim et artiom erit atilia, natnram aeparare 
debet, per rejeetioDet et excludonea debitas; ae 
deinde poet nentivaa tot <iaot euiBciiiiit, aaper af- 
finnatiTae coneTndeie ; qtiod adboe ftctnni noo eat, 
nee tentatnm certet niai tantmnmodo a Platooe, 
ooi ad ezeatiendaa definitionea et ideaa, hac certe 
Kmna indaetionis aliqnatenna otitar.— Nor. Org.. L, 
lOS. In thia jwaaajge Bacon aeema to impb; that 
the enomeration oi paiticulara in anr induction ia 
or aav be inperiiMst Thia ia certainly tbe caae in 
the ploralitT of pfaveieal indnctiona : but it doea 
■ot appear tnat the logical writera looked upon thia 
aa taa ptiaaarr and legitimate Mnae. Induction 
ifaa duraiguianed into the con^lete and ineom- 

Vol. if .— K 



method to be eonfemided wMi die leas 
complete form of the indactive processi 
namely, inferences from partial experience 
in similar circumstances; though this mav 
be a very suffid^it ground for practical^ 
which is, probaUe knowledge. His own 

plete. "The word,* aaya a ^eiy modem writer, 
''ia peihapa anbappr, aa faideed it ia taken te eav« 
oral Tagoe aenaee; bat to aboUab it ia impoaaihle. 
It ia the Latin tranalation of twymyn, which word 
ia aaed bj Ariatotle aa a counterpart to nXKayt^^. 
He aeema to conaider it in a perfect or dialectic, and 
in an impei^ct or rhetorical aenae. Thaa,if agenns 
(O.) contained four apeeiee <A. B. C. D.), ayUogim 
would aigne, that what ia tree of O. ia true of anf 
one of the four ; but perfoct induction would reaaon, 
that what we can (vore true of A. B. C. D. lepar- 
atelj, we mayproperlj atate aa true of O., the 
whole genua. Thia la evidently a ibiiaal argument, 
aa deffionatrative aa ayllogiam. But the imperfool 
or rhetorical induction will perhapa enumerate 
three onlj of the apedea, and then araw the con- 
clusion conceminjf G., which Tutoally tnclodea the 
fourth ; or, what la the ■ame thing, will argue, that 
what ia true of the three ia to be battered true Uke- 
wiae of the fourth."— Newnaa*a Leetiuee on Log^ 
p. 73 (1637). The aame diatinction between per- 
fect and imperfect induction ia made in the Encr- 
clopMie IVan^iae, art. Induction, and appaientqr 
on the authoiitf of the andentei 

It naj be obaerred, that thia imperfoct inductaon 
ma^ be put in a regular logical form, and ia onlf 
▼icioua in ayllogiatic reaaoningwhen the conclusion 
aaaerta a bigher probability than the premiaea. If, 
for example, we reaaon thua: Some eerpente are 
▼enomooa.— Thia unknown animal ia a aerpen^— 
Therefore thia ia Tenomona ; we are guilty of aa 
obrioua paralogiam. If we infer only, Thia may be 
▼enomona, our reasoning ia perfectly valid in itself 
at leaat in the common apprehension of all man- 
kind, except dialecticiana, fa«t not rogular in form. 
The only meana that I pnceiTe of making it ao, ie 
to put it in some such phraae aa the following. All 
unknown serpents are affected by a certain proba- 
bility of being Tenomous : This animal, &c. It ie 
not neoeesary. of course, that the probability ehooM 
be cabbie of being eatimated, proivided we men* 
tally oooceive it to be no other in the concluaion 
than in the major term. In the beat tieatiaea on 
the atrict or syllogistic method, aa &r aa I have 
aeen, there aeema a dttfidency in respect to probabk 
coneluaiona, which may have arisen from the prae- 
ttce of taking inatancea Aom uniyeraal or n e cea aa ry, 
rather than contingent truths, aa well aa from the 
contracted Tiews of reaacming which the Aristote- 
hen achool hate always inculcated. No sophisms 
are eo frequent in practice aa the concluding gen- 
erally from a partial indoctkNi, or aaaunung (moat 
commonly tacitly) by whatArchbiahop Whateley 
ealla "a kind of logical fiction," that a few iodivida- 
ala are** adeonate aamplea or r ep r ea entationa of the 
claaa they belong to.** Theae aophiame cannot, in 
the praaent atate of duiga, be praetiaed largely ia 
pbyaieal aeienoe or natnral hiatory ; but in reaaon* 
mg on matter of fact they are of tnceasant occur- 
rence. The '* logical fiction** may indeed frequent- 
ly be employed, eten on au^ecta unconnected 
with the phyaical lawa ot nature ; but to kpow 
when this may be, and to what extent, ia juat that 
which, for moaa than any other akill, diatmguiahee 
what ia called a good reaaoner from a bad one. 
Thia note will not, by an attentite reader, be 
thought inappoeite to toe text, or to eoi 
that will foUow in the pvaaent chaptai; 
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method rests on the same general princi- 
ple, namely, the ludfermity of the laws of 
natore, so that in certain conditions of 
phenomena the same effects or the same 
causes may be assumed ; but it endearours 
to establish these laws on a more exact 
and finer process of reasoning than partial 
experience can effect. For the recurrence 
of antecedents and consequents does not 
prove a necessary connexion between 
them, unless we can exclude the presence 
of all other conditions which may deter- 
mine the event. Long and continued ex- 
perience of such a recurrence, indeed, 
raises a high probability of a necessary 
connexion ; but the aim of Bacon was to 
supersede experience in this sense, and to 
find a shorter road to the result ; and for 
this his methods of exclusion are devised. 
As complete and accurate a collection of 
facts connected with the subject of in- 
quiry as possible, is to be made out by 
means of that copious natural history 
which he contemplated, or from any other 
good sources. These are to be selected, 
compared, and scrutinized, according to 
the rules of natural interpretation deliv- 
ered in the second book of the Novum 
Oi^ganum, or such others as he designed 
to add to them ; and if experiments are 
admissible, these are to be conducted ac- 
cording to the same rules. Experience 
and observation are the guides through the 
Baconian philosophy, which is the hand- 
maid and interpreter of nature, l^hen 
Lord Bacon seems to decry experience, 
which in certain passages he might be 
thought to do, it is the particular and em- 
pirical observation of individuals, from 
which many rash generalizations had been 
drawn, as opposed to that founded on an 
accurate natural history. Such hasty in- 
ferences he reckoned still more pernicious 
to true knowledge than the sophistical 
methods of the current philosophy ; and 
in a remaricable passage, after censuring 
this precipitancy of empirical conclusions 
in the chymists, and in Gilbert^s Treatise 
on the Magnet, utters a prediction that, if 
ever mankind, excited by his counsels, 
should seriously betake themselves to 
seek the guidance of experience instead 
of relying on the dogmatic schools of the 
sophists, the proneness of the human 
mmd to snatch at general axioms vrould 
expose them to much risk of error from 
tiie theories of this superficial class of 
l^osophers.* 

44. The indignation, however, of Lord 
Bacon is more frequently directed against 

* Not. Orgu., Ub. i, 64. It may be doabtid 
whtUMT Bacon did IbU juatics lo Oittwft 



the predominant philosodiy of ina nMfyf 
his age, that of Aristotle and orAHaMia. 
the schoolmen. Though he does justice 
to the great abilities of the former, and 
acknowledges the exact attention to facts 
displayed in his History of Animals, he 
deems him one of the most eminent ad- 
versaries to the only method that can 
guide us to the real laws of nature. The 
old Greek philosophers, Empedocles, Len- 
cippus, Anaxagoras, and others of their 
age who had been in the right track of ui- 
vestigation, stood much higher in his es- 
teem than their successors, Plato, Zeno, 
Aristotle, by whose lustre they had been 
so much superseded, that both their works 
have perished, and their tenets are with 
difficulty collected. These more distin- 
guished leaders of the Grecian schools 
were, in his eyes, little else than disputa- 
tious professors (it must be remembered 
that Bacon had, in general, only physical 
science in his view), who seemed to have 
it in common with children, "ut ad garri- 
endum prompti sint, generare non pos- 
sint ;*' so wordy and buren was their mis- 
called wisdom. 

45. Those who object to the importance 
of Lord Bacon's precepts in [&i<- maiMtii- 
losophy that mankind have prac- od mocn 
tisea many of them immemori- >^«ind. 
ally, are rather confirming their utilibr 
than takinff off much fh>m their originali- 
ty in any fair sense of that term. Every 
logical method is built on the common 
faculties of human nature, which have 
been exercised since the creation in dis- 
cerning, better or worse, truth from false- 
hood, and inferring the unknown firom the 
known. That men might have done this 
more correctly, is manSest from the quan- 
tity of error into which, from want of rea- 
soning well on what came before them, 
they have habitually fallen. In experi- 
mental philosophy, to which the more 
special rules of Lord Bacon are generally 
referred, there was a notorious want of 
that very process of reasoning which he 
has supphed. It is probable, mdeed, that 
the great physical philosophers of the sev* 
enteenth century would have been led to 
employ some of his rules had he never 

Crommgated them ; but I believe tibey had 
een little regarded in the earlier period 
of science.* It is also a very defective 
view of the Baconian method to look only 
at the experimental rules given in the No- 
vum Organum. The preparatory steps of 

* It has bean ramaifced, that the fanoua experi- 
ment of Pascal OD the barometer, by cairying it ton 
considenble eleration, was ** a emcud kuttmet; one 
of the fiist, if not the rtn first, on recoid in phyt- 
ica.**— Henchel, p. S30. 
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completely exbwuHDg the natonl lustoiy 
of t£e subject of inquiry b^ a patieat and 
sagacioiis consideration of it in every light, 
are at least of equal importance, and equal- 
ly prominent in the inductive pbiloeophy. 

46. The first object of Lord Bacon's 
it> nuinrtn philosophicsl Writings is to prove 

"^•'"^ their own necessity, by giving an 
uniavourabte impression as to the actual 
state of most scienees, in consequence of 
the j^r^ndices of the human mind, and of 
the mistaken methods pursued in their 
cultivation. The second was to point out 
a better prospect for the future. One of 
these occupies the treatise De Augmentis, 
and Uie first book of the Novum Or^um. 
The other, besides many anticipations in 
tiiese, is partially detailed in the second 
book, and would have been more thor- 
oughly developed in those remaining por- 
tions which the author did not complete. 
We shall now give a very short sketch of 
these two famous works, which comprise 
the greater part of the Baconian philoso- 
phy. 

47. The Advancement of Learning is 
fiketeborcb. divided into two books only; 
iiMtiM D« the treatise De Augmentis mto 
▲mtawuta. nine. The firet of these, in the 
latter, is introductory, and designed to re- 
move prejudices agajnst the search for 
truth by indicating the causes which had 
hitherto obstruct^ it. In the second 
^^^ book, he lays down his celebrated 
^'''^' partition of human learning into 
history, poetey, and philosophy, according 
to the faculties of the mind respectively 
concerned in them, the memory, imagtna* 
tion, and reason. History is natural or 
dvil, under the latter of which ecclesias- 
tical and Uterary histories are comprised. 
These, again, faU into regular aubdi visions ; 
all of which he treats inu summary man- 
ner, and pomts out the deficiencies which 
ou^t to oe supplied in many departments 

of history. Poetry succeeds in the 
"*^* last chapter of the same book ; but 
by confining that name to fictitious narra- 
tive, except as to the ornaments of style, 
which he refers to a different part of his 
sulject, he much limited his views of that 
literature ; even if it were true, as it cer- 
tainly is not, that the imagination alone, 
in any ordiiiary use of the word, is the 
medium of poetical emotion. The word 
emotion, indeed, is sufficient to show that 
Bacon should either have excluded poe- 
try altogether from his enumeration of 
sciences and learning, or taken into con- 
sideration other faculties of the soul than 
those which are merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a 
short but beantifui paragraph ooncexning 



poetry fonder wfaieh title may be , 

comfireliended all the various oapMiry. 
creations of the faculty of imagination), 
wherein Bacon **has exhausted every- 
thing that philosophy and fjood sense have 
yet had to ofibr on the subject of what has 
since been called the beau idM.** The 
same eminent writer and ardent admirer 
of Bacon observes that D'Alembert im- 
proved on the Baconian arrangement by 
classing the fine arts with poetry, injus- 
tice had been done to painting and mosie, 
especially the former, when, m the Iburth 
book De Augmentis, the^ were counted 
as mere ^'artes voliq)tane," subordinate 
to a sort of Epicurean gratification of the 
senses, and only somewhat more liberal 
than cookery or cosmetics. 

49. In the third book, sdenee having 
been divided into theological and ^ atimi 
philosophical, and the former, or ThMionr 
what regards revealed religicm, ^.^^ 
being postponed for the present, ^ 
he lays it down that all philosophy relates 
to God, to nature, or to man. Under nat- 
ural theology, as a sort of appendix, he 
reckons the doctrine of angels and super- 
human spirits; a more favourite theme, 
especially as treated independently of rev- 
elation, in the ages that preceded Lord 
Bacon, than it has been smce. Natural 
philosophy is si)eculative or practical ; the 
former divided into physics, in a particu- 
lar sense, and metaphysics ; *' one of which 
inquireth and handleth the material and 
efficient causes; the other handleth the 
formal and final causes." Hence physicr 
dealing with particular instances, and re- 
garding only the effects produced, is pre- 
carious in its conclusions, and does not 
reach the stable princi|des of causation. 

Lknns ut hie daresctt, et hsc nt cera Uqueacit 
Uno eodemque igoL 

Metaphysics, to which word he j^ve a 
sense as remote from that which it bore 
in the Aristotelian schools as from that in 
which it is commonly employed at pres- 
ent, had for its proper object the investi- 
gation of forms. It was '* a generally re- 
ceived and inveterate opinion, that the in- 
quisition of man iB not competent to find 
out essential forms or true differences.*' 
Forms inventio, he says in another place, 
habetur pro desperata. The word farm 
itself, being borrowed from the old pmlos- 
ophy, is not immediately intelligiole to 
every reader. *' In the Baconian sense," 
says Playfair, "form differs only wmmvr 
from cause in being permanent, ^"^^^ 
whereas we apply cause to that which ex- 
ists in order of time." Form (nattara no- 
turansf as it was barbarously called) is the 
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general law or conation of existence in 
any substance or quality (luKura fuUimite), 
which is wherever its form is.* The con* 
ditions of a mathematical figure, prescri- 
bed in its definition, mi^ht in this sense be 
called its form, if it did not seem to be 
Lord Bacon^s intention to confine the 
woid to the laws of particular sensible ex* 
istences. In modem philosophy, it might 
be defined to be that particular comlnna^ 
tion of forces which impresses a certain 
modification upon matter subjected to 
their influence. 

60. To a knowledge of such forms, or 
might aone- Isws of essence and existence, 
ttBM" te la- at least in a certain degree, it 
^■*^ "^ might be possible, in Bacon's 
sanguine estimation of his own logic, for 
man to attain. Not that we could hope to 
understand the forms of complex bemgs, 
which are almost infinite in variety, but 
the simile and primary natures, which are 
combined in them. " To inquire the form 
of a lion, of an oak, of gold, nay, of water, 
of air, is a vain pursuit ; but to inquire the 
forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of 
vegetation, of colours, of gravity and lev- 
ity, of density and tenuity, of heat, of cold, 
and all other natures and qualities, which, 
like an alphabet, are not many, and of 
which the essences, upheld by matter, of 
all creatures do consist ; to inquire, I say, 
the true forms of these, is that part of met- 
aphysic which we now define of."t Thus, 
in the words he soon afterward uses, ^ of 
natural philosoj^y, the basis is natural 
history ; the stage next the basis is phys- 
ic; the stage next the vertical point is 
netaphysic. As for the vertical |toint, 
* Opus quod operatur Deus a principle us- 
que ad finem,^the summary law of nature, 
we know not whether man*s inquiry can 
attain unto it."| 

51. The second object of metaphysics, 
Final eawM according to Lord Bacon's no- 
toonmoa tion of the word, was the inves- 
^'^^^^ tigation of final causes. It is 

* Licet enim in natara nihU nn exiatat preter 
coipora iadbidaa, edentia actnt paroa indtTidaoa 
«t lega, in doetnnia tamen Ute ipaa lex, matqae in- 
qoiaitio^ et ioTantio atqoe explicatio pro nuidaman- 
to eat tarn ad aciendnm qaam openndam. Bam 
antem lefem ejuaqne para^phoe, Pormanim nom- 
ine intemgimiia: piaaoiU m ewn hoe Tocabiilnm 
iBfalaerit et lamtliariter oecaitat.— Nor. Oif ., ii., 8. 

t In the Nofam Oifanam he aeema to have 
MOfi a little bejond thia, and to have hoped that 
the fonn itaelf of concrete things misfat be known. 
Data aotem natone formam, nve durerentiam ve- 
imm, aive nataram nataranteni, aire fontem emana- 
tioiiia (iata enim voeabnla habemoa, ^pm ad indica- 
taonem ni pRMome accedunt)»inTenire opna et in- 
tentio eat Hamana Scientis.— Lib. iL, 1. 

t Adtanoement of Learning, book iL This ten- 
liiice he haa aeaioelf allarad in the LttiB. 



well known that he has ^oken of tius with 
unguarded disparagement.* ** Like a vir- 
gin consecrated to God, it bears nothing ;" 
one of those witty conceits that sparkle 
over his writings, but will not beat a se- 
vere examination. It has been well re- 
marked, that almost at the moment he pub- 
lished this,' one of the most important dis- 
coveries of his aoe, the circulation of the 
blood, had rewarded the acuteness of Har- 
vey in reasoning on the final cause of the 
valves in the veins. 

69. Nature, or physical philosophy, ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon's parti- naa agn^. 
tion, md not comprehend the aindsd bj 
human species, whether this wataphya- 
be not more consonant to pop- 
ular langua^, adopted by preceding sys- 
tems of philosophy, than to a strict and 
perspicuous arrangement, may by some be 
doubted ; thou^ a very respectable au- 
thoritv, Uiat of Dujg[ald Stewart, is opposed 
to indnding man in the province of phys- 
ics. For it is surely strange to separate 
the physiology of the human body, as quite 
a science of another class, from that of in- 
ferior animals ; and if we place this part 
of our being under the department of phys- 
ical pbilosohpy, we shall soon be embar- 
rassed by what Bacon has called the 
"doctrina de fcedere," the science of the 
connexion between the soul of man and 
his bodily frame ; a vast and interesting 
field, even yet very imperfectly explored. 
6S. It has pleased, however, the author 
to follow his own anrangement. um ia beir 
The fourth book relates to the ud voimL 
constitution, bodily and mental, of man- 
kind. In this book he has introduced sev- 
eral subdivisions, which, considered mere- 
ly as such, do not always apftear the most 
philosophical; but the pregnancy and 
acuteness of his observations under each 
head silences all criticism of this kind. 
This book has nearly double the extent of 
the corresponding pages in the^Advance- 
ment of Learning. The doctrine as to the 
substance of the thinking principle having 
been very slightly touched, or, rather, 
passed over, with two curious disquisitions 
on divination and fascination, he advances, 
in four ensuing books, to the intellectual 
and moral faculties, and those sciences 
which immediately depend upon them. 

* Canaa finalis tantnm abest ut proait, at etiam 
acientias comimpat, nisi in hominia actionibna. — 
Not. Org., ii., S. It most be remembered that Ba- 
con had good leason to deprecate the admiztare <tf 
theological domnaa with philoaophj, which had 
been, and haa often since been, the ahtDlute perver- 
sion of all legitimate reasoning in adence. — See 
what Stewart has said aponLord Bacon'aobjecttoa 
to reaaoning from final causae in jKlMbf. Pbiloao- 
pbyof the Active and MonlPowei^bk. iii^cS,aL 4^ 
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^^^ VV*^ «nA BfUcs m tlM gnnfl 
^^* TiuoDSfComlatiTetotliereaaonaod 
the wiUof inaiL Logic, ac<K»rdmf to Lord 

esoiif compiiws the toiences of invent- 
, judffing, retaining, and deliTering the 
Goncepttohs of the mind. We invent, that 
is, dieeover new arts or new aigmnenta ; 
we judge by induction or by syllogism ; 
the memory is capaUe of being aided 1^ 
artificial methods. All these processes of 
the mind are the subjects of seyeral sei- 
enees, which it was the peculiar aim of 
Bacon, by his own logic, to place on solid 
foundations. 

64. It is here to be remaiked, that the 
tttnt gi?w sciences of logic and ethics, ac- 
kbf bmoo. cording to the partitions of Lord 
Bacon, are fiur more extenrive than we are 
aeenstomed to consider them. Whatever 
concerned the human intellect came under 
the first ; whatever related to the will and 
aflections of the mind fell under the head 
of ethics. Logica de intellectn et ratione, 
etfaiea de voluntate appetitu et afitetibus 
disserit; altera decreta, altera actiones 
jKOgignit. But it has been usual to con- 
fine logic to the methods of guiding the 
understancKngin the search for truth ; and 
some, though, as it seems to me, in a man- 
ner not warranted by the best usage of 
philosoidiers,* have endeavoured to ex- 
clude everything but the sylloaistfc mode 
of reasoning firom the logical province. 
Whether, again, the nature and operations 
of the human mind in general ought to be 
reckoned a part of physics, luis already 
been mentioned as a disputable question. 

65. The science of delivering our own 
ntiBwiii inii thoughts to others, bianchinff 
■'•'"**• into grammar and ihetotic, and 
including poetry, so far as its proper ve- 
hicles, metre and diction, are concerned, 
occij^ies the sixth book. In all this he 
finds more desiderata than, from the great 
attention paid to these subjects by the an- 
cients, could have been expected. Thus 
his ingenious collection of antitheta, or 
commonplaces in riietoric, though men- 
tioned by Cicero as to the judiciti species 
of eloquence, is first extended i^ Bacon 
himself to deliberative or political ora- 
tioQs. I do not, however, tnink it prob- 
able that this branch of topics could nave 
been neglected by antiquity, though the 
writings relating to it may not have de- 
scends to us ; nor can we bv an}r means 
say there is nothing of the kind in Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric. Whe^er the utility of 
these comiAonplaces, when collected in 
books, be very great, is another question. 



* In alten plnkMophicrarte, mm eit ouanndi 
iKiandi, qos ^«« dicaiir.--Cic, deFiiL, I, : 
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And a similar doabt might be m gga si ed 
with respect to the elenehs, or refhta* 
tions, of rhetorical sophisms, " colores 
boni et mali," which he reports as equally 
deficient, though a commencement had 
been made by Aristotle. 

66. In the seventh book we come to 
ethical science. This he deems to g,y^ 
have been insufilciently treated. 
He would have the ^^^tent tempers and 
charactere of mankind first considered} 
then their passions and affections (neither 
of which, as he justly observes, find a 
place hi the Ethics of Aristotle, though 
they are sometimes treated, not so appo^ 
sitelT, in his Rhetoric) ; lastly, the methods 
of altering and afl^ting the will and ap^ 
I>etite, such as custom, education, imita* 
tion, or society. *'The main and primi- 
tive division of moral knowledge seemeth 
to be into the exemplar or matfohn of 
good, and the regiment or culture of the 
mind; the one describing the nature of 
good, the other presenting rales how to 
subdue, «>ply, and accommodate the will 
of man thereunto.'' This latter be also 
calls " the Geoigics of the mind." He 
seems to place ^ the platform or essence 
of good" in seeking the good Of the whole 
reuier than that of the individual, applying 
his to reftite the ancient theories as to 
the summum bonum. But periiaps Ba^ 
con had not thoroughly disentan^ed this 
ouestion, and confounds, as is not unosualy 
the summum hanumj or personal felicity, 
with the object of moral action, or eon^ 
mune himum. He is riffht, however, in pre« 
ferring, morally spec^Ling, the active to 
the contemplative life agtunst Aristotle 
and other philosophers. This part is 
translated in De Adgmentis witn little 
variation (torn the Advahcement of Learn- 
ing; as is also what follows on the Grcor^ 
gibs, or culture, of the mind* The philoso- 
phy of civil life, as it relates both to the 
conduct of men in theurmutual intercourse, 
which is properiy termed prudence, an^ 
to thathiffher prudence, which is concern- 
ed with me administration of communi- 
ties, fiUlB up the chart of the Baconian 
ethics. In the eighth book, admirable re- 
fections on the former of these subjects 
occijr at almost every sentence. Many, 
periiaps most of these, will be found in the 
Advancement of Leaniing. But in this 
he had been, for a reason sufficiently ob« 
vious and almost avowed, cautious^ si- 
lent upon the art of government, the craft 

of his king. The motives for si- 

lence were still so powerfhljtiiat he ""■• 
treats only in the De Augmentis of two 
heads in political science ; the methods 
of enlari^g the boundaries of a state. 
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irhich James I. could haidiy resent as an 
interference with his own monopoly, and 
one of iu more importance to the well- 
being of mankind, the principlea of univer- 
sal juiisprudence, or, rather, of universal 
legislation, according to which standard 
all laws ou^t to be framed. These he 
has sketched in ninety-seven aphorisms 
or short rules, which, from the great expe- 
rience of Bacon in the laws, as well as ms 
peculiar vocation towards that part of 
philosophy, deserve to be studied at this 
day. upon such topics, the progressive 
and innovating spirit of his gemus was less 
likely to be perceived ; but ne is, periiaps, 
equally free from what he has happily 
called in one of his essays, the ** froward 
retention of custom," the prejudice of man- 
kind, like that of perverse children, against 
what is advised to them for their real 
good, and what they cannot deny to be 
conducive to it. This whole eidith book 
is pregnant with profound and original 
jf^g^^^gy thinking. The ninth and last, 
' which IS short, glances only at 
some desiderata in theological science, 
and is chiefly remariuible as it displajrs a 
more hbend and catholic spirit mn was 
often to be met with in a period signalized 
by bigotry and ecclesiastical pride. But 
as the abjuratipn of human authority is the 
first principle of Lord Bacon's philosophy, 
and the preparation for his logic, it was 
not eiqpeaient to say too much of its use- 
ftdness in theological pursuits. 

67. At the conclusion of the whole, we 

PwMiifiti ™^y ^^ ^ summary catalogue 
mommud of the deficiencies which, in the 
iijruiiii. course of this ample review. 
Lord Bacon had found w<Nrthy of being 
supplied by patient and philosophical in- 
quiry. Of tnese desiderata, few, I fear, 
nave since been fiUed up, at least in a col- 
lective and systematic manner, according 
to his suc^stions« Great materials, use- 
ful intimations, and even partial delinea- 
tions, are certainly to be found, as to many 
of the rest, in the writings of those who 
have done honour to the last two centu- 
ries. But with all our pride in modem 
science, very much even of what, in 
Bacon's time, was perceived to be want- 
ing, remains for the diligence and sagacity 
of those who are yet to come. 

68. The first book of the Novum Or- 
ji^v^mi ganum, if it is not better known 
OffMnm: Uian any other fiart of Bacon's 
in^^oek. philoso|Miical writings, has at least 
fiimishea more of those striking passages 
which shine in (juotation. It is written in 
detached aphorisms ; Uie sentences, even 
where these aphorisms are longest, not 
flowing much mto one another, so as to 



create a saspieion thai he had formed 
adversaria, to which he committed his 
thoughts as they arose. It is ftill of repe- 
titions ; and, indeed, this is so usual y/ntik 
Lord Bacon, that, whenev^ we find an 
acute refiection or briUiant analogy, it is 
more tfian an even chance that it will re- 
cur in some other place. I have already 
observed that he has hinted the Novom 
Organum to be a digested summary of his 
method, but not the entire system as he 
desif^ned to develop it, even in that small 
portion which he bias handled at alL 

69. Of tiie splendid passages in the No- 
vum Organum, none are perhaps nsMiaB. 
so remarkable as his celebrated idota; 
division of fallacies ; not such as the dia- 
lecticians had been accustomed to refote, 
depending upon equivocal words or faulty 
disposition of premises, but lying far deeper 
in Uie natural or incidental prejudices of 
tiie mind itself. These are four in num- 
ber: idoia friMf, to which, from certain 
common weaknesses of human nature, we 
are universally liable ; idda speeds, wbkihf 
from peculiar dispositions and circum- 
stances of individuals, mislead them in 
difierent mannen; iddaforif arising ffom 
the current ussge of words, which repre- 
sent things mudi otherwise than as tney 
really are ; and idoia theatric which false 
systems of philosophy and erroneous 
methods of reasoning have introduced. 
Hence, as the refracted ray gives us a 
false notion as to the place of the object 
whose image it transmits, so our own 
minds are a refracting medium to the ob- 
jects of their own contemplation, and re- 
quire all the aid of a well-directed philoao- 
phy either to rectify the peroeption or to 
make allowances for its errore. 

eo. These idoia, etSoXa^ images, ilhi- 
sions, fallacies, or, as Lord Bacon «QiKtaBdad 
calls them in the Advancement of ""^ M"*^ 
Learning, false appearances, have beea 
often named in English idols of the tribe, 
of the den, of the market-place. But it 
seems better, unless we retain the Latin 
name, to employ one of the s3mon3nnou8 
terms given above. For the use of idol 
in this sense is unwarranted by the prac- 
tice of the language, nor is it fbund in 
Bacon himself; but it has misled a host 
of writers, whoever might be the first that 
ai^lied it, even among such as are con- 
versant with the Novum Organum. ^ Ba^ 
con proceeds," says Playfair, ^ to enumer- 
ate the causes of error, the idcls^ as he 
calls them, or false divinities to which the 
mind had so long been accustomed to 
bow." And with a similar misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the word, m speak- 
ing of the idoia 4pM6«» he says : '' Besidea 
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the causeB of enor which are oomnioii to 
all mankindt each individual, according to 
BacoDy has hie own dark cavern or den, 
into which the light is iinperfectl]^ ad- 
mitted, and in the obscurity of wluch a 
tutelary idol lurks, at whose shrine the 
truth is often sacrificed."* Thus also Dr. 
Thomas Brown : *' in the inmost sanctua- 
ries of the mind were all the idols which 
he overthrew;" and a later author on 
the Novum Organum fancies that Bacon 
** strikingly, though in his usual auaint 
style, caUs the prejudices that check the 
progress of the mind by the name of idols, 
because mankind are apt to pay homage 
to these instead of regardmg tnith/'f 
Thus, too, in the translation of the Novum 
Organum, published in Mr. Basil Mont»- 
f[u's edition, we find idoia rendered by 
idols, without explanation. We may, in 
fact, say that this meaning has been almost 
universally given by later writers. By 
whom it was introduced I am not able to 
say. Cudworth, in a passage where he 
glances at Bacon, has said, *4t is no idoi 
cf the deny to use that affected language." 
But, in the pedantic style of the seven- 
teenth century, it is not impossible that 
idol may here have been put as a mere 
translation of the Greek eiSuXw, and in the 
same general sense of an idea or intellect- 
ual image.l Although the popular sense 
would not be inapposite to ue general 
purpose of Bacon m this first part of Uie 
Novum Organum, it cannot be reckoned 
so exact and philosophical an illustration 
of the sources of human error as the un- 
faithful image, the shadow of reality, seen 
through a refracting surface, or reflected 
from an unequal mirror, as in the Platonic 
hypothesis of the cave, wherein we are 

Ehi^ed with our backs to the light, to which 
e seems to allude in his idda spec^.^ 
And as this is also plainly the true mean- 

* Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclopedia. 

f Introduction to the Novum Organum. pobliahed 
trr the Society for the DifibsioQ oif Useral Knowl- 
edge. Even Stewart aeema to have fidlen into the 
none error. " While theee idols of the den main- 
tain their authority, the cultivation of Uie philo- 
sophical spirit is impossible ; or, rather, it is in a re- 
mmeiation of this idolatry that the philosophical 
spiritessentiaUyconsists.''— Dissertation, dec. The 
obsnvatioa ia Aqnally tme, whatever sense we may 
give to idoL 

X In Todd's edition of Johnson's Dictionary this 
seoae is not mentioned. Bat in that of the Encyclo- 
pedia Metro^tana we have theee words : '* An 
•M or imafs IS also opposed to a reality ; thiM Lotd 
BacoD (see the quotation from him) speaks of idols 
or ialee appearances." The quotation is from the 
trsoslation of one of hts short tracts, which is not 
made hy himself; It is, however, a proof that the 
word idol was once, at least, used in this sense. 

^ Qoisqiie ez phantasie sue cellulis, tanqnam 
«s ipecu rlatonis, philosophatur.— Uistona Natora- 



I ing, as a eompaiison with the panHel pas- 
sages in the Adrancement of Learning 
demonstrates, there can be no pretence 
for continuing to emptoy a wora which 
has served to mislead such men as Blown 
and Playfair. 

61. In the second book of the NoTumOr- 
ganum, we come at length to stModbook 
the new logic, the inteipretatioa «f itawm 
of nature, as he calls it, or the ^*i""» 
rule for conducting inquiries in natural 
phikMOi^y accoidmg to his inductive 
method. It is, as we have said, a frag- 
ment of his entire system, and is chiefly 
confined to the ''prerogative instances,*^ 
or phenomena which are to be selected, 
for various reasons, as most likely to aid 
our investigations of nature. Fifteen of 
these are used to guide the intellect, five 
to assist the senses, seven to correct the 
practice. This second book is written 
with more than usual want of perspicuity ; 
and, though it is intrinsically the Baconiaa 

Shilosophy in a pre-eminent sense, I much 
oubt whether it is very extensively read, 
though far more so than it was fifty yean 
since. Playfair, however, has pven an ex- 
cellent abstract of it in his Preliminaiy 
Dissertation to the Encyclopcedia Britan- 
nica, with abundant and judicious illus- 
trations from modem science. Sir John 
Herschel, in his admirable Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy, has added a greater 
number from sttll more recent discoveries, 
and has also funiished such a luminous 
development of the difficulties of the No- 
vum Organum as had been vainly hoped 
in former times. The commentator of 
Bacon should be himself of an original 
genius in philosophy. These novel ulus- 
trations are the more useful, because Ba- 
con himself, from defective knowledge 
of natural phaenomena, and from what, 
though contrary to his precepts, his ardent 
fancy could not avoid, a premature hasten- 
ing to explain the essences of things in- 
stead of their proximate causes, has fre- 
quently given erroneous examples. It is 

Us, in prsfationa Coleridge has some fine lines 
in allusion to this hypothesis in that magnificent 
eflbsion of his genius, the introduction to the second 
book of Joen of Arc, but vrithdrawn, ailer the first 
edition, from that poem ; where he describes us a» 
** Placed with our backs to bright reahtv." I am 
not, however, certain that Bacon meant Uiis.'^See 
De Augmentis^ lib. v., c. 4. 

* The allusion hi *'pr»rogative instantiarum* is 
not to the English word prerogative, as Sir John 
Herschel seems to suppose (Diseomse on Natural 
Pbiloaophy, p. 182), but to the prarogativa canturia 
in the Roman comitia, which being first calledt 
though by lot, was generally found, by some preju- 
dice or soperstitioii, to hifluence the rest, which set- 
dom voted otberwisa It is rather a forced aoatogy, 
which is not nnromraon with Baceii. 
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to be dbterred, on the odier band, ti»t he 
often anticipates, with marveUous sagaci- 
ty , the diaeoveries of pooterity, and that his 
patient and acute anaijrsis of the phmom* 
ena of heat has been deemed a model of 
his own inductive reasoning. " No one,** 
obsenres Pkyfair, **has done so much in 
such circumstances." He was even igno* 
rant of some things that he might hare 
known ; he wanted every branch of math- 
emattca; and, placed in this remote comer 
of Europe, without many kindred minds 
to animate his seal for physical science, 
seems hardly to have behoved the discov- 
eries of Galileo. 

€9. It has happened to Lord Bacon, as 
cwtwwm it has to many other writers, that 
orBMoa. he has been extolled for <iuahties 
by no means chancteristic of his mind, 
llie first aphorism of the Novum Orga- 
num, so flrequently quoted, '* Man, the ser- 
vant and interpreter of nature, performs 
and understands so much ss he has col- 
lected concerning the order of nature by 
observation or reason, nor do his power 
or his knowledge extend farther," has 
seemed to beqteak an extreme sobriety 
of imagination, a willingness to acquiesce 
in registering the phsnommia of nature 
without seeking a revelation of her se- 
crets. And noUiing is more true than that 
such was the cautious and patient course 
of inquiry prescribed by him to all the 
genuine disciples of his inductive method. 
But he was far from being one of thoee 
humble philosophen who would limit hu- 
man science to the enumeration of partic- 
ular ftcts. He had, on the contrary, vast 
hopes of the human intellect under the 
guidance of his new logic. The Latens 
Schematismus, or intrinsic configuration of 
bodies; the Latens processus ad formam, 
or transitional operation through which 
they pass from one form or condition of 
nature to another, would one day, as he 
hoped, be brou^t to hght ; and this not, 
of ooune, by simple observaUon of the 
senses, nor even by assistance of instru- 
ments, concerning the utility of whidi he 
wss rather skeptical, but by a rigorous ap- 
plication of exuusive and afiSrmative prop- 
ositions to the actual phenomena by the 
inductive method. '^It appean," says 
Playfair, '^that Bacon placed the ultimate 
object of philosophy too high, and too 
much out of the reacn of man, even when 
his exertions are most skilfuUy conduct- 
ed. He seems to have thought that, by 
giving a proper direction to our researeh- 
es, tuSi carrying them on according to the 
inductive method, we should arrive at the 
knowledge of the essences of the pow- 
en and qualities residing in bodies; that 



we should, for instance, become aequafait- 
ed with the eesence'of heat, of cold, of 
colour, of transparency. The fiact, how- 
ever, is that, in as far as science has yet 
advanced, no one essence has bem discov- 
ered, either as to matter in general, or as 
to any of its more extensive modifications. 
We are yet in doubt whether heat is a pe- 
culiar motion of the minute parts of bod- 
ies, as Bacon himself conceived it to be, 
or something emitted or radiated fitmi 
their surfaces ; or, lastly, the vibrations of 
an elastic medium by which they are pen- 
etrated and surrounded." 

63. It requires a very extensive survey 
of the actual dominion of sci- aiomm fmt- 
ence, and a great sagacity to eiMflrlm; 
judfle, even in the loosest manner, what 
IS beyond the possible limits of human 
knowled^. Certainly, since the time 
when this passage was written by Play- 
fair, more steps have been made towards 
realizing the sanguine anticipations of Ba- 
con than in the two centuries that had 
elapsed since the puUication of the Novum 
Organum. WedonotyetibiMotherealan- 
ture of heat ; but few would pronounce it 
impossible, or even unlikely, that we may 
know it, in the same sense that we know 
other phjrsical realities not immediately 
pereeptible, before many yean shall Imve 
expired. The atomic theory of Dalton, 
the laws of crystalline substances discov- 
ered by Hiuy, the development of others 
still subtler by MitscherUch, instead of ex- 
hibiting; as the older philosophy had done, 
the idola rerum, the sensible appearances 
of concrete substance, ra^tiations from the 
internal glory, admit ns, as it were, to 
stand within the vestibule of nature^s tem- 
ple, and to gaze on the very curtain of tibe 
shrine. If, indeed, we could know the in- 
ternal structure of one primary atom, and 
could tell, not, of course, by immediate tes- 
timony of sense, but by legitimate infer- 
ence from it, through what constant laws 
its component molecules, the atoms of 
atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other, 
we should have before our mental vision 
not only the Latens Schematismus, the 
real configuration of substances, but their 
form or efficient nature, and could give as 
perfect a definition of any one of them— of 
gold, for example — as we can of a cone or 
a parallelogram. The recent discoveries 
of^animal and vegetable development, and 
especially the hippy appUcation of the 
microscope to observing cfaymical and or- 
ganic changes m their actual course, are 
equally remarkable advances towards a 
knowledge of the Latens processus ad 
formam, the corpuscular motions by which 
all change must be accomplished, and are. 
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ia foet, a great deal more than Bmsou him- 
aelf wouM have deemed poaeible.* 

64. Theee aatomahiog revelationa of 
tatahoaid oetond myateries, Ireah tidings 
btkaptwttb- of whieh crowd in upon as eve* 
te booBdt. jy ^y^ jg^j ^ lately to oveT* 

whelm aO sober hesitation aa to the capa* 
citiea of the human mind, and to bnng 
back that confidence which Bacon, in so 
much leaa faTooiable drcumatances, has 
▼entored to feeL There seem, however, 
to be good reasons for keeping within 
bounds this expectation of future improve* 
ment, which, as it has sometimes been an- 
nounced in unqualified' phraaes, is hardly 
more jriiilosophical than the vulgar suppo- 
sition that the capacitiea of mankind are 
almost stationary. The phenomena of 
nature, indeed, in all their possible combi* 
nationa, are so infinite, in a popubir aense 
of the word, that during no period to 
which the human species can be conceived 
to reach would they be entirely collected 
and registered. The case is still stronger 
as to tne secret agencies and processes by 
means of which uieir phamomena are dis- 
played. These have as yet, in no one 
uostance, so far as I know, been folly 
ascertained. ** Microscopes,'* says Her- 
schel, '* have been constructed which mag- 
nify more than one thousand times in lin- 
ear dimension, so that the smallest visible 
grain of sand may be enlarged to the 
appearance of one million times more 
bulky ; ]fet the only impression we receive 
by viewing it through such a magnifier is 
that it reminds us of some vast fragment 
of a rock ; while the intimate structure on 
whieh depend its colour, its hardness, and 
its chvmical properties, remaina still con- 
cealed; we do not seem to have made 
even an approach to a closer analysis of 
it by any such scrutiny.^t 

65. The instance here chosen is not the 
LtariMtooiir ^''^^^ favourable for the ezperi- 
kMwMfB mental philosopher. He might 
bjMOM. perhaps hope to gain more 
knowledge by applying the l^ micro- 
scope to a regular crystal or to an orga- 
nized substance. And it is impossible not 
to regret that the great discovery of the 
solar microscope has been either so im- 
perfectiy turned to account by philoso- 
phers, or has disappointed their hopes of 



* By the Lstant prooeMas he meant onlj what 
if tbft natural opentioo by which one form or eoD- 
£tion of beiiif ia indncod npon aootber. Thva, 
whoQ the anince of iron becomea maty, at when 
water ii converted into ateam, some change haa ta- 
ken place, a talent progruB from one form to another. 
Thia, in nmnberleaa caaea, we can now aaawer, at 
leaat to a Terj great extent, by theadenoeof drfm- 
iftrr. t J)iiGOiurBe on Nat. Philoa., p. 19L 
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ezhibitiDg the meehaniam of nature witii 
the distinctness they require. But there 
is evidently a Amdamental limitation of 
I^ysieal science, arising from tiiose of the 
bodily senses and of muscular motions. 
The nicest instruments must be construct- 
ed and directed by the human hand ; the 
range of the finest glasses must have a 
limit, not only in their own natural struc- 
ture, but in that of the human eye. But no 
theory in science will be acknowledaed to 
deserve any regard, except as it is drawn 
immediately, and by an exclusive process, 
from the phsnomena which our senses re* 
port to us. Thus the regular observation 
of definite proportions in chymical combi- 
nation has suegested the atomic theory ; 
and even this has been skeptically accept- 
ed by our cautious school of philosophy. 
If we are ever to go farther into the mole- 
cular analysis of substances, it must be 
through the means and upon the authority 
of new discoveries exhibited to our senses 
in experiment. But the existing powers 
of exnibiting or compelling nature by in- 
struments, vast as they u>pear to us, and 
wonderful as has been their efficacy in 
many respects, have done litUe for many 
years past in diminishing the number of 
substances reputed to be simple ; and with 
strong reasons to suspect that some of 
these, at leaat, yield to the crucible of 
nature, our electric batteries have up to 
this hour played innocuously round tneir 
heads. ^ 

60. Bacon has tiirown out, once or 
twice, a hint at a single principle, a sum- 
mary law of nature, as if all subordi- 
nate causes resolved themselves iato one 
great process, according to which God 
worics his will in the universe : Opus 
ouod operatur Deus a principio usque ad 
nnem. The natural tendency towards 
simplification, and what we consider as 
harmony, in our philosophical systems* 
which Lord Bacon nimseli reckons among 
the idola trMs, the fhllacies incident to 
the species, has led some to fiftvour this 
unity of physical law. Impact and grav- 
ity have each had their supporters. But 
we are as yet at a great distance from es- 
tablishing such a generalization, nor does 
it appear by any means probable that it 
will ever assume any simple form. 

67. The close connexion of the inductive 
process recommended br Ba- i„aortir»io- 
con with natural philosophy, in gie; wneiii- 
the common sense of that word, J^JJJjf 
and the general selection of his 
examples for illustration from that sctr 
ence, have given rise to a question, 
whether he comprehended metaphysical 
and moral philosophy within the scope of 
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liis inquiry.* That they formed a part of 
the Instauration of Sciences, and, there* 
fore, of the Baconian philosophy, in the 
fullest sense of the word, is obvious from 
the fact that a large propprtion of the 
treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum is ded- 
icated to those subjects ; and it is not less 
so that the idola of the Novum Organum 
are at least as apt to deceive us in moral 
as in physical argument. The question, 
therefore, can only be raised as to the pe- 
culiar method of conducting investigations, 
which is considered as his own. This 
would, however, appear to have been de- 
cided by himself in very positive lan- 
guage. '' It may be doubted, rather than 
objected, by some, whether we look to the 
perfection, by means of our method, of 
natural philosophy alone, or of the other 
sciences, also, of logic, of ethics, of poli- 
tics. But we certainly mean what has 
here been said to be understood as to 
them all ; and as the ordinary logic, which 
proceeds by syllogism, does not relate to 
physical only, but to every o^er science ; 
so ours, which proceeds by induction, 
comprises them all. For we as much 
collect a history and form tables concern- 
ing anger, fear, shame, and the like, and 
also concerning examples from civil life, 
and as much concerning the intellectual 
operations of memory, combination and 
partition, judgment and the others, as con- 
cerning heat and cold, or light, or vegeta- 
tion, or such things.^'t But he proceeds 
to intimate, as far as I understand the next 
sentence, that, although his method or lo- 

* This question was discussed some years since 
bj the late editor of the Edinburgh Review on one 
SKie, and by Dugald Stewart on the other. See 
Edinburgh Review, vol. iii., p. 273, and the Prelim- 
inaiy Diinertation to Stewart's Philosophical Es- 
says. 

t Etiam dubitabit ([uispiam potius quam objiciet, 
ntrom nos de naturali tantum philosophia, an etiam 
de scientiis reliquis, logicis, ethicis, politicis, secun- 
dum viam nostram pemdendis loquamur. At nos 
cert^ de universis hec, qua dicta sunt, intelligimus ; 
atque quemadmodum vulgaris lo«ica, que regit res 
per sylio^smum, non tantum ad naturales, Md ad 
omnes scientias peitinet, ita et nostra, qus procedit 

Sir inductionem, omnia complectitur. Tarn enim 
iatoriam et Tabulae Inveniendi eonficimus de ira, 
metu et verecundia et similibus, ac etiam de ezem- 

8 lis rerum civilium ; nee minds de motibus mentali- 
us memoritt compositionis et divisionis, judicii et 
leliquorum, quam de calido et irigido, autiuce, aut 
ve^tatione aut similibus. Sed tamen cum nostra 
ntio interpretandi, poet historiam pnsparaUm et 
ordinatam, non mentis tantum motus et discursus, 
ut logica vulgaris, sed et rerum naturam intueatur, 
ita mentem regimus ut ad rerum naturam se aptis 
per om.nia moms applicare possit At^ue propterea 
muUa et diversa in aoctrina inteipretatioms ptacip- 
imus, qua ad subjecti, de quo imiuirimus, qualita- 
tem et conditionem modum inveniendi Donnolla ez 
parte apphcent— Nov. Org , L, 1227. 



gic, strictly speaking, is applicable to otl^ 
er subjects, it is his immediate object to 
inquire into the properties of natural 
thmgs, or what is generally meant by 
physics. To this, indeed, the second book 
of the Novum Organum, and the portions 
that he completed of the remaining parts 
of the Instauratio Magna, bear witness. 

68. It by no means follows, because Uie 
leading principles of the induct- .,.,,. 
ive plulosophy are applicable Smpby bout' 
to otner topics of inquiry than on obsewa- 
what is usually comprehended SJUj^*!."' 
under the name of physics, that *^™" 
we can employ all the prsrogativa instan- 
tiarum, and, still less, the peculiar rules 
for conducting experiments which Bacon 
has given us, in moral, or even in psy- 
chological disquisitions. Many of them 
are plainly referrible to particular manip- 
ulations, or, at most, to limited subjects 
of chymical theory. And the frequent 
occurrence of passages which show Lord 
Bacon's fondness for experimental pro- 
cesses, seem to have led some to consider 
his peculiar methods as more exclusively 
related to such modes of inquiry than they 
really are. But when the Baconian phi- 
losophy is said to be experimental, we 
are to remember that experiment is only 
better than what we may call passive ob- 
servation, because it enlarges our capaci- 
iy of observing with exactness and expo- 
mtion. The reasoning is grounded On ob» 
servation in both cases. In astronomy, 
where nature remarkably presents the ob- 
jects of our observation without liability 
to error or uncertain delay, we may rea- 
son on the inductive principle as well as 
in sciences that require tentative opera- 
tions. The inference drawn from the dif- 
ference of time in the occultation of the 
satellites of Jupiter at different seasonst 
in favour of the Coftemican theory and 
against the instantaneous motion of light, 
is an induction of the same kind with any 
that could be derived from an experimetu-' 
urn crucis. It is an exclusion of those 
hypotheses which might solve many phe- 
nomena, but fail to explain those immedi* 
ately observed. 

69. But astronomy, from the compara- 
tive solitariness, if we may so Advtntagsa 
say, of all its phenomena, and ofti»iattsr. 
the simplicity of their laws, has an advan- 
tage that is rarely found in 'sciences of 
mere observation. Bacon justly gave to 
experiment, or the interrogation of nature, 
compelling her to give up her secrets, a 
decided preference whenever it can be 
employed ; and it is unquestionably tme 
that the inductive method is tedious, if 
not uncertain, when it cannot resort to 
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so compendiotis a process. One of the 
subjects selected uy Baconi in the third 
p»rr of the Instanration; as specimens of 
the method by which an inqmry into na- 
ture shonld be conducted, the History of 
Winds, does not greatly admit of experi- 
ments; and the very slow progress of 
meteorology, which has yet hsurdly de- 
served the name of a science, when com- 
pared with that of chymistry or optics, 
will illustrate the difficulties of employing 
the inductire method without their aid. 
It 18 not, therefore, that Lord Bacon's 
method of philosophizing is experimental, 
but that by experiment it is most success- 
iully developed. 

70. It will follow from hence, that in 
^,^,^, ^ proportion as, in any matter of 
aj^JucaSte* inquiry, we can separate, inwhat 
topiiiiMo- we examine, the determining con- 

Sum ntfld ^tioMi <>' 1*^ ^^ form, from ev- 
erything extraneous, we shall be 
more able to use the Baconian method 
with advantage. In metaphysics, or what 
Stewart woum have called the philosophy 
of the human mind, there seems much in 
its own nature capable of being subjected 
to the inductive reasoning. Such are 
those facta which, by their intimate con- 
nexion with physiology, or the laws of the 
bodily frame, fall properly within the prov- 
ince of the physician. In these, thoug^h 
exact observation is chiefly required, it is 
often practicable to shorten its process by 
experiment. And another important il- 
lustration may be given from the educa- 
tion of children, considered as a science 
of rules deduced from observation ; where- 
in also we are frequently more able to 
substitute experiment for mere experi- 
ence than with mankind in general, whom 
we may observe at a distance, but cannot 
control. In politics, as well as in moral 
Lm ao to prudence, we can seldom do 
poiitie* and more than this. It seems, how- 
"*■»*■• ever, practicable to apply the 
close attention enforced by Bacon, and 
the careful arrangement and comparison 
of phffinomena, which are the basis of his 
induction,*to these subjects. Thus, if the 
drcnmstances of all popular seditions re- 
cofded in history were to be carefully 
collected with great regard to the proba- 
bflity of evidence, and to any peculiarity 
that may have affected the results, it might 
be easy to perceive such a connexion of 
antecedent and subsequent events in the 
great plurality of instances, as would rea- 
sonably lead us to form probable inferences 
as to similar tumults when they should 
occur. TMs has sometimes been done, 
with less universality, and with much less 
accuracy tlnn Uie Baconian method re- 



quires, by such theoretical writers on pol- 
itics as Machiavel and Bodin. But it has 
been apt to d^nerate into pedantry, and 
to disappoint the practical statesman, who 
commonly rejects it with scorn; partly 
because civil history is itself defective, 
seldom giving a just view of events, and 
still less fre<]uentiy of the motives of ^se 
concerned in them ; partly because the 
history of mankind is far less copious 
than that of nature, and in much ttiat re- 
lates to politics has not yet had time to 
funush the groun4work of a sufficient in- 
duction; but partly, also, from some dis- 
tinctive circumstances, which affect our 
reasonings in moral far more than in phys- 
ical science, and which deserve to be con- 
sidered, so far, at least, as to sketdi the 
arguments that might be employed. 

71. The Baconian logic, as has been al* 
ready said, deduces universal indgeuoii 
principles from select observa- tanMiiei*. 
tion, that is, from particular, JfJjJ^Sif^ 
and, in some cases of experi- ^^ 
ment, from singular instances. It may 
easily appear, to one conversant with the 
svllogisuc method, less legitimate than tlm 
old induction, which proceeded by an ex- 
haustive enumeration of particulars, and, 
at most, warranting but a probable con- 
clusion. The answer to this objection 
can only be found in the acknowledffed 
uniformity of the laws of nature, so mat 
whatever has once occurred will, under 
absolutely similar circumstances, always 
occur again. This may be called the 
suppressed premise of every Baconian 
entbymem, every inference firom observa- 
tion of phsnomena, which extends b^ond 
the particular case. When it is once as- 
certained that water is composed of one 
proportion of oxygen to one of hydrogen, 
we never doubt but that such are its inva* 
riable constituents. We may repeat the 
experiment, to secure ourselves against 
the risk of error in the operation, or of 
some unperceived condition that may have 
affected the result ; but, when a sufficient 
number of trials has secured us a^punst 
this, an invariable law of nature is mfer- 
red from the particular instance ; no one 
conceives that one pint of pure water can 
be of a different composition fh>m anoth- 
er. All men, even the most rude, reason 
upon this primary maxim ; but they rea- 
son inconclusively from misapprehending 
the true relations of cause and effect in the 
I^aenomena to which they direcft their at- 
tention. It is by the sagacity and ingenu- 
ity with which Bacon has excluded the va- 
rious sources of error, and disengaged the 
tnfe cause, that his method is distinguish- 
ed from that which the vulgar practise. 
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72. It is tequired, however, for the va- 

■bmom ibr ^^^ o^ ^^^ method, first, that 
this differ- there should be a strict uaiform- 
*"^ ihr in the general laws of nature, 
from which we can infer that what has 
been will, in the same conditions, be again ; 
and, secondly, that we shall be able to 
perceire and estimate all the conditions 
with an entire and exclusive knowledge. 
The first is granted in all physical phs- 
nomena ; but in those which we cannot 
submit to experiment, or investigate by 
some such method as Bacon has point^ 
out, we often find our philosophy at fault 
for want of the second. Such at present 
is the case with respect to many parts of 
chvmistry ; for example, that of organic 
substances, which we can analyze, but, as 
yet, can in very few instances recompose. 
we do not know, and, if we did know, 
could not, perhaps, command, the entire 
conditions of organic bodies (even struc- 
tural!]^, not as living), the form, as Bacon 
calls it, of blood, or milk, or oak-flails. 
But, in attempting to subject the actions of 
men to this mductive philosophy, we are 
arrested by the want of both the necessa- 
ry requisitions. Matter can only be di- 
verted from its obedience to unvarying 
laws by the control of mind ; but we have 
to inquire whether mind is equally the 
passive instrument of any law. We have 
to open the great problem of human liber- 
ty, and must deny even a disturbing fbrce 
to the will before we can assume that all 
actions of mankind must, under given con- 
ditions, preserve the same necessary train 
of sequences as a molecule of matter. 
But, if this be answered affirmatively, we 
are still almost as fax removed from a con- 
clusive result as before. We cannot, 
vrithout contradicting every day experi- 
ence, maintain that all men are deter- 
mined alike by the same exterior circum- 
stances ; we must have recourse to the 
differences of temperament, of physical 
eonstitution, of casual or habitual associa- 
tion. The former alone, however, are, at 
the best, subject to our observation, either 
at the time, or, as is most common, through 
testimony ; of the latter, no being, which 
does not watch the movements of the soul 
itself, can reach more than a probable con- 
jecture. Svlla resigned the dictatoiship ; 
therefore all men, in the circumstances of 
Bylla, will do the same, is an argument 
fuse in one sense of the word circumstan- 
ces, and useless, at least, in the other. It 
is doubted by many whether meteorology 
will ever be well understood, on account 
of the complexity of the forces concerned, 
and their remoteness from the apprehAn- 
sion of the senses. Do not the same dif- 



ficulties apply to human aflairs! And 
while we reflect on these difficulties, to 
which we must add those which spring 
from the Scantiness of our means of ob- 
servation, the defectiveness and falsehood 
of testimony, especially what is called 
historical, and a tnousand other errors to 
which ibe various "idola of the world 
and tJie cave'^ expose us, we shall be 
rather astonished tnat so many probable 
rules of civil prudence have been treasured 
up and confirmed by experience, than dis- 
posal to give them a higher place in phi- 
losophy Uum they can claim. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these 
considerations, that, admitting cooatden- 
the absence of a strictly scien- uouontte 
tific certainty in moral reason- «•*«■•*• 
ing, we have yet, as seems acknowledged 
on the other side, a great body of prcraa- 
ble inferences, in the extensive knowledge 
and sagacious application of which most 
of human wisdom consists. And all that 
is required of us in dealing either with 
moral evidence or with the conclusions 
we draw from it, is to estimate the proba- 
bility of neither too high ; an error from 
which the severe and patient discipline of 
the inductive philosopny is most hkely to 
secure us. It would be added by some, 
that the theory of probabihties deduces a 
wonderful degree of certainty from things 
very uncertain, when a sufficient number 
of experiments can be made; and tihus, 
that events depending upon the will of 
mankind, even under circumstances the 
most anomalous, and apparently irreduci- 
ble to principles, may be calculated with a 
precision inexplicable to any one who has 
paid little attention to the subject. This, 
perhaps, may appear rather a curious ap- 
plication of mslhematical science than 
one from which our moral reasonings are 
tikely to derive much benefit, especiallv 
as the conditions under which a very high 
probability can mathematically be obtain- 
ed involve a greater number of trials than 
experience will generally fiimish. It is, 
nevertheless, a field that deserves to be 
more fully explored : the success of those 
who have attempted to apnly analytical 

g recesses to moral probabilities hais not 
itherto been very encouraging, inasmuch 
as they have often come to results fttlsi- 
fied bv experience ; but a more scrupulous 
regard to all the conditions of each prob- 
lem may perhaps obviate many sources 
of error.* 

* A calculation waa pnbliabed not lon^ aince, 
aaid to be on the autboritv of an eminent Unng phi- 
loaopher, accordiDg to whicb, granting a moderate 
probability that each of twelve jurora would decide 
ligfatlx, the cbaooes in iiiToiir of the ractitnde of 
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74. It seems, upon the wbole, that we 
BoNitflr should neither ooncelre the in- 
ciie wiMio. doctive method to be useless in 
regard to any subject but physical science, 
nor deny the peculiar advantages It pos- 
sesses in those uMjuiries rather than oth- 
ers. What must in all studies be import 
tant, Is the habit of turning round the sub- 
ject of our investigation in every light, the 
observation of everything that is peculiar, 
the exclusion of all that we find on reflec- 
tion to be extraneous. In historical and 
antiquarian researches ; in all critical ex- 
amination which turns upon facts ; in the 
scrutiny of judicial evidence, a great part 
of Lord Bacon's method, not, of course, 
aU the experimental rules of the Novum 
Organnm, has, as I conceive, a legitimate 
application.* I would refer any one who 



Qnanimoas ▼erdict were made tomething ex- 
tnTagantly high, I think about 8000 to 1. It ia 
more eaaj to perceWe the ftllaciea of thia pretend- 
ed demonatratioD than to explain how a man of 
great acnteneaa ahoold have overlooked them. One 
among many ia, that it aaanmea the giving a verdict 
at all to be volontaiy, whereaa, in practice, the jury 
moat decide one way or the other. We moat de- 
duct, therefore, a fraction, expreaaing the probebil- 
Uy that aome ofthe twelve have wrongly conceded 
their opiniona to the reat One danger of thia rath- 
er Avoorite application of mathematical principlea 
to moral probabilitiea, aa indeed it ia of atatiatical 
tablea (a remark of nr wider extent), ia, that, by 
eonaideiing mankind merely aa anita, it practically 
habitnatea the mind to a monl and aocial levelling, 
aa inconaiatent vrith a juat eatimate of men aa it la 
characteriatic of the preaent age. 

* The prianapU of Bacon'a prerogative inatancee, 
and perhapa, in aome caaea, a very analogooa appli- 
cation of them, appear to hold in our inquiiiea into 
faiatoiical evidence. The &ct aoaght to be aacer- 
tained in the one anbject correapouda to the phyai- 
cal law in the other. The teatimoniea, o we, 
though rather laxly, call them, or paaaagea in 
hooka firom which we infer the fact, correapond to 
the obaervationa or experimenta from which we de- 
doca the law. The neceaaity of a sufficient induc- 
tion, by aearching for all proof that may bear on the 
mieation. ia aa manifest in one caae aa in the other. 
The excloaion of precariooa and inconclusive evi- 
dence ia alike indispensable in both. The aelection 
of prerogative inatancee, or such aa carry with them 
aatiafactory conviction, lequirea the same sort of 
inventive and reasoning powers. It ia eaay to il- 
Inatrate thia by examplea. Thua, in the controver- 
ay concerning the Icon Baailike, the adndaaion of 
uauden'a clami by Lord Clarendon is in the nature 
of a pnrtmmiim infteaet; it renders the auppoaition 
of the fabehood of that claim highly improbable. 
Bat the many aecond-hand and hearsay tcatimonisa 
which may be alleged on the other aide, to prove 
that the book waa written by King Charlea, are not 
prerogative inatancee, because their falsehood will 
Da found to involve very little improbability. So, 
in a different controversy, the silence of some of 
the fatbera aa to the text, commonly called, of the 
three heavenly witnesses, even while expounding 
the context of the passage, is a qnuui'vnr^gatuie in' 
tfiwiir; a daciaive proof that they did not know it, 
or did not believe it genuine ; becauae, if they did, 
no mottfa can be conceived U* the otntsaon. Bat 



may doubt this to his History of Winds, 
as one sample of what we mean by the 
Bsconian method, and ask whether a kind 
of investigation, analogous to what is 
therein pursued for the sake of eliciting 
ph3rsical truths, might not be employed in 
any analytical process where general or 
even particular facts are sought to be 
known. Or, if sa example is required of 
such an investigation, let us look at the 
copious induction from the past and ao- 
'tual history of mankind upon which Bfal- 
thus established his general theory of the 
causes which have retarded Uie natural 
progress of population. Upon all these 
subjects, before mentioned, there has been 
an astonishing improvement in the rea- 
soning of the learned, and perhaps of the 
world at large, since the time of Bacon, 
though much remains very defective. In 
what degree it may be owing to tihe prev- 
alence of a ph3rsical philosophy, focmded 



the aileiice of Laurentina Valla aa to ita abeenoa 
from the manuacripta on which he commented, la 
no prerogative instance to prove that it waa con- 
tained in them ; becauae it la eaaj to pereeiva that 
he might have motivea for aaymg nothing; and, 
though the negative aignment, aa it ia oiUed, or in- 
ference that a iact ia not true, becauae auch and 
anch persona have not mentioned it, ia, taken gen- 
erally, weaker than positive teatimony, it will fre- 
quently anpply prerogative inatancee where the lat- 
ter does not. Launoy, in a little tiaatiae, De Aoo- 
toritate Negantia Argument!, which diaplaya more 
plain aenae than ingenuity or philoaophy, laya it 
down that a fact of a pubuc nature, which is not 
mentioned by any vrriter within 900 yeare of the 
time, aoppoamg, of course, that there ia extant a 
competent number of writen who would naturally 
have mentioned it, ia not to ha believed. The pe- 
riod aeems nther arbitrery, and waa poaaiUy ao 
oonaidered by himself; but the general principle ie 
of the higheat importance in hiatoricaf criticisni. 
Thus, in the once celebmted queation of Pope Joan, 
the silence of all writera near the time aa to ao won- 
derful a Act waa jnatly deemed a kind of prwigi^ 
fniw ar^ment when aet in oppoaition to the many 
repetitiona of the atory in later agea. But the d' 
lence of OiMaa and Bcde aa to the victoriea of At* 
thur ia no auch argument agamat thehr reality, be- 
cauae they ware not under a historieal obligation, 
or any strong motive, which would piavent their si- 
lence. Oenenlly apeakinj^, the more anomaloui 
and intereeting an event la, the atronger is the ar- 
gument againat ita truth frem the ailence of con- 
temporariea, on account of the propeoaity of man- 
kind to believe and lacomit the marvellooa; and 
the weaker ia the argument from the teatimony of 
later timea for the aame reaaon. A aimilar analogy 
hoMa alao in juriaprudence. The principle of our 
law, rejectinff heena)[ and aecondary evidence, ie 
founded on tne Baconian rale. Fifty pereona may 
depoae that they have heard of a fact or of ita dr^ 
cumatanoea ; but the eyewitneaa ia the prerogative 
inatanee. It wouM carry ua too fiir to develop thia 
at len^h, even if I were fully prepared to do ao ; 
but this much may lead ua to think, that whoever 
ahall fill up that lamentable drsukrefum, the lofia 
of evidence, ought to have familiiiriaed hunaelf wuh 
the Novum Organum. 
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upon liis inductiTe logic, it might not be 
uninteresting to inquire.* 

75. It is probable that Lord Bacon nev- 
Bacon'kapti. ^' much followed up in his own 
tadoitaraior^ mind that application of his 
•inibjaeia. method to peychological, and 
still less to moral and political subjects, 
which he has declared himself to intend. 
The distribution of the Instauratio Magna, 
which he has prefixed to it, relates wholly 
to physical science. He has in no one 
instance given an example, in the Novum 
Organum, from moral philosophy, and one 
only, that of artificial memory, from what 
he would have called logicf But we 
must constantly remember that the phi- 
losbphy of Bacon was left exceedingly in- 
complete. Many lives would not have 
sufficed for what he had planned, and he 
gave only the hora subsecwtt of his own. 
It is evident that he had turned his 
thoughts to physical philosophy rather 
for an exercise of his reasoning faculties, 
and out of his insatiable thirst for knowl- 



his defective acquaintance with the ph»- 
nomena of nature. His Centuries of Nat- 
ural History give abundant proof of this. 
He is, in all these inquiries, like one 
doubtfully, and by degrees, maJung out a 
distant prospect, but often deceived by 
the haze. But if we compare what may 
be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
books De Augmentis ; in the Essays, the 
History of Henry YIL, and the various 
short treatises contained in his works on 
moral and political wisdom, and on human 
nature, from experience of which all such 
wisdom is drawn, with the Rhetoric, Eth- 
ics, and Politics of Aristotle, or with the 
historians most celebrated for their deep 
insight into civil society and human char- 
acter ; with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de 
Comines, Machiavel, Davila, Hume, we 
shall, I think, find that one man may al- 
most be compared with all of these to- 
gether. When Galileo is named as emial 
to Bacon, it is to be remembered that Gal- 
ileo was no moral or political philosopher. 



edge, than from any peculiar aptitude for and in this department Leibnitz certeinly 



their subjects, much less any advantage 
of opportunity for their cultivation. He 
was more eminently the philosopher of 
human than of general nature. Hence he 
is exact, as wefl as profound, in all his re- 
flections on civil life and mankind, while 
his conjectures in natural philosophy, 
though often very acute, are apt to wan- 
der far from the truth in consequence of 

* "The eflEects which Bacon's writings have 
hitherto produced, hare indeed been far more con- 
tp&oaoos in phjaies than in the science of mind. 
-Even here, however, they have been great and most 
important, as well as in some collateral branches 
of knowledge, such as nataral jarispradence, polit- 
ical ecoBomj, criticism, and morals, which spring 
Dp fkom the same root, or, rather, which are branch- 
es of that tree of which the science of mind is the 
tronk.*'— Stewart's Philosophical Essays, Prelim. 
Dissertation. The principal advantage, perhaps, of 
those hahite of reasoning which the Baconian meth- 
ods, whether learned directly, or through the many 
disciples of that school, have a tendency to gener- 
ate, IS, that they render men cantious and pains- 
taking in the parsnit of truth, and therefore restrain 
them from deciding too soon. Nemo reperitur ^ui 
in rehos ipsis et ezperientia moram fecerit legiti- 
mam. These words are mote frequently true of 
moral and political reaaonere than of any othen. 
If en apply historical or personal experience, but 
they apply it hastily, and without giving themselves 
time ftr either a copious or an exact induction ; the 
^laat majority being too much influenced by pas- 
•iott, party spirit, or vanity, or perhaps by afiiBctioos 
momlly Of ht, but not the less dangerous in reason- 
ing, to maintain the patient and dispassionate sus- 
pense of judgment {oKar^t^im^ which ought to be 
the condition of onr inquiries, 

t Nov. Organ., ii., wL It may, however, be 6b- 
■erved, that we find a few passages in the ethical 
part of De Augmentis, lib. vii, cap. 3, which show 
that he had some notions of moral induction gomii- 
natittg in hit mind. 



falls very short of Bacon. Burke perhaps 
comes, of all modem writers, the nearest 
to him ; but, though Bacon may not be 
more profound than Buiice, he is still more 
copious and comprehensive. 

76. The comparison of Bacon and Gal- 
ileo is naturally built upon the conpsrisMi 
influence which, in the same age, of Baeon and 
they exerted in overthrowing ^•"'••* 
the philosophy of the schools, and in found- 
ing that new discipline of real science 
which has rendered the last centuries glo- 
rious. Hume has given the preference to 
the latter, who made accessions to the do- 
main of human knowledge so splendid, so 
inaccessible to cavil, so unec^uivocal in 
their results, that the majority of man- 
kind would perhaps be carried along wiUi 
this decision. There seems, however, to be 
no doubt that the mind of Bacqn was more 
comprehensive and profound. But these 
comparisons are apt to involve incommen- 
surable relations. In their own intellect- 
ual characters they bore no great resem- 
blance to each other. Bacon had scarce 
any knowledge of geometry, and so far 
ranks much below not only G^leo, but 
Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, all sig- 
nalized by wonderful discoveries in the 
science of quantity, or in that part of 
physics which employs it. He has, in 
one of the profound aphorisms of the No- 
vum Orffanum, distinguished the two spe- 
cies of philosophical genius ; one more apt 
to perceive the differences of things, the 
other their analogies. In a mind of the 
highest order neither of these powers will 
be really deficient, and his own inductive 
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method is at once the beet ezereise of 
both, and the best safegoaid against the 
excess of either. But, upon the whole, it 
may certainly be said that the genius of 
Lord Bacon was naturally more inclined 
to collect the resemblances of nature than 
to note her^difTerences. This is the case 
with men like him of sanguine temper, 
warm fancy, and brilliant wit ; but it is 
not the frame of mind which is best suit- 
ed to strict reasoning. 

77. It is no proof of a solid acquaintance 
with Lord Bacon's philosophy to deify 
his name as the ancient schools did those 
of their founders, or even to exaggerate 
the powers of his genius. Powers they 
were surprisingly great, yet limited in 
their range, and not in all respecti equal ; 
nor could they overcome every impedi- 
ment of circumstance. Even of Bacon 
it may be said that he attempted more 
than he has achieved, and perhaps more 
than he clearly apprehended. His objects 
appear sometimes indistinct, and I am not 
sure that they are always consistent. In 
the Advancement of Learning he aspired 
to fill up, or, at least, to indicate the defi- 
ciencies in every department of knowl- 
edge; he gradually confined himself to 
philosophy, and at length to physics. 
But few of his works can be deemed 
complete, not even the treatise De Aug- 
mentis, which comes nearer to it than 
most of the rest. Hence the study of 
Lord Bacon is difficult, and not, as I con- 
ceive, very well adapted to those who 
have made no progress whatever in the 
exact sciences, nor accustomed them- 
selves to independent thinking. They 
have never been made i textbook in our 
universities; though, after a judicious 
course of preparatory studies — by which I 
mean a good foundation in geometry and 
the philosophical principles of grammar — 
the first book of the Novum Organum 
imirtit be veiy advantageously combined 
wiui the instruction of an enlightened lec- 
turer.* 

* It is by no meana to be inferred, that, becanee 
the actual text of Bacon is not always soch as can 
be well understood by very yonn^ men, I obieet to 
their being led to the real principles of indnctire 
philosophy, which alone will teach them to think, 
mmly, but not presamptuonsly, for themselves. 
Few defects, on the contrary, in onr system of eda- 
cation are more Tisible than the want of an ade- 
quate coarse of logic ; and this is not likely to be 
rectified so long as the Aristotelian methods chal- 
lenge Uiat denomination evclosbely of all other 
aids to the reasoning facnlties. The position that 
nothing else is to be called logic, were it even 
agreeable to the derivation of the word, which it is 
not, or to the nssge of the ancients, which is by 
DO means nniformly the ease, or to that of modem 
philoeophy and correct language, which is certain- 
^ not at all the can, is bo answer to the qaestion, 



78. The xgnoruiee of Baeon in maflie- 
matics, and, what was much his r- j - i ttt 
worse, his inadequate notions 
of their utility, must be reck- 

whether what wt call logic does not deserve to be 
taagfat at all 

A living writer of high reputation, who has at 
least folly understood his own subject, and ilius> 
trated it better than his predecessors, from a move 
enlaiged reading and thinking, wherein his own 
acuteness has been improved by the writers of the 
Baconian school, has been unfortunately instm- 
mental, by the very merits of his treatise on Logic, 
in keeping up the prejudices on this subject, which 
have generally been deemed characteristic of the 
university to which he belonged. All the refiectioa 
I Have been able to gire to the subject has con- 
vinced me of the inemcacy of the syAogistic ait in 
enabling us to think lifhtly for ounelYes, or, which 
is part of thinkm^ rightly, in detecting thoee Cilia* 
cies of others which might impose on our under- 
standing before we have acquired that art. It has 
been often allesed, and, as far as I can judge, with 
perfect truth, that no man who can be worth an- 
swering ever commits, except through mere inad- 
vertence, any paralogisms which the common logic 
serves to point out It is easy enough to construct 
syllogisms which sin against its rules; but the 
question is, by whom they were employed. It is 
not uncommon, as I am aware, to represent an ad* 
versaiT as reasoning illogically ; hot this is geneiw 
ally effected by puttmg his argument into onr own 
words. The great fault of all, over-induction, or 
the assertion of a general premise upon an insuffi- 
cient examination of particulars, cannot be discov- 
ered or cursd by any logical skiU ; and this is the 
coTor into which men really fill, not that of omit- 
ting to dutribuU the ntiddU term, though it comes in 
effect, and often in appearance, to the same thing. 
I do not contend that the rules of syllogism, whicn 
are very short and simple, ought not to be learned ; 
or that there may not be some advantage in occa* 
sionally stating our own argument, or calling on 
another to state his, m a regular form (an advan- 
tage, however, rather dialectical, which is, in other« 
words, rhetorical, than one which affects the rea- 
soning Cicultiee) : nor do I deny that it is philo- 
sophically worth while to know that all genanl nth 
Mncw bjf wardt may be reduced into syllogism, as it 
is to know thst most of geometry may be resolved 
into the super-position of equal trianjgles ; but to 
represent this portion of logical science as the 
whole, appears to me almost like teaching the 
scholar Cnclid's axioms, and the axiomatic theo- 
rem to which I have alluded, and calling this the 
science of geometry. The following passage from 
the Port-Royal logic is very judicious and candid, 
giving as much to the Aristotelian system as it de- 
serves : '* Cette partie, que nous avons mainte- 
nant ii traitor, qui oompiend lee regies du laisonne- 
ment, est estim^ la plus importante de la logique, 
et c'est preeque I'unique qu'on y traite avec qimlqae 
soin ; mais il y a sojet de douter si elle est aussi 
utile qu*on se I'imagine. La plupart dee erreun 
dee hommee, comme nous avons dij4 dit ailleurs, 
viennent bien plus de oe qu*ils laisGnnent sur de 
faux principes, qoe non pas de ce qu'ils nisonnent 
mal suivant leura principes. II arrive raremsot 
qil*on se laisse tromper par dee raisonnemens qui 
ne soient faux qoe |Mroeque la cons64^ence en est 
mal tirte ; et ceux qui ne seroient pas capables 
d'en reconnoitre la huneU par la seule lumiere de 
la raison, ne le seroient pas ordinairement d*ent«n- 
dra ke rsgles que Ton en donne, et encore moins de 
les appU^er. Keanmoins, quand on ne consid^n^ 
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oned among the chief defects in his phil- 
osophical writings. In a remaikable pas- 
sage of the Advancement of Learning, he 
held mathematics to be a part of meta- 
physics ; but the place of this is altered 
m the Latin, and they are treated as 
merely auxiliary or instrumental to phys- 
ical inquiry. He had some prejudice 
against pure mathematics, and thought 
they had been unduly elevated in com- 
panson with the realities of nature. '* I 
know not,'^ he says, '* how it has arisen 
that mathematics and logic, which ought 
to be the serving-maids of physical phi- 
losophy, yet affecting to vaunt the cer- 
tainty that belongs to them, presume to 
exercise a dominion over her." It is 
surely very erroneous to speak of geome- 
try, which relates to the objective reali- 
ties of space, and to natural objects so far 
as extended, as a mere handmaid of phys- 
ical philosophy, and not rather a part of 
it. Playfair has made some good remarks 
on the advantages derived to experimental 
l^hilosophy itself from the mere applica- 
tion of geometry and algebra. Ana one 
of the reflections which this ought to ex- 
cite is, that we are not to conceive, as 
some hastily do» that there can be no real 
utility to mankind, even of that kind of 
utility which consists in multiplying the 
conveniences and luxuries of life, spring- 
ing from theoretical and speculative in- 
(|uirv. The history of algebra, so barren 
in the days of Tartafflia and Vieta, so 
piodactive of wealth when apf^ed to dy- 

lolt eet itJfilM qoe conme dm v6rit6t ap^eiilativet, 
sUes Mmioieiit toajoan A aiflrcer reapiit ; et de 
^Qi, on ne pent nier qa'ellss n'tieot melqae uaag* 
«n qudqaei rsncontrw, et ii Vkgud de quelquet 
penonneet qui, 6tant d'an nataiel rif et pftn^trant, 
Be le laiweol quelquefoie tromper par dee fauaeet 
eoDS^qaences, qne facte d'atteattoD, ii quoi la r6- 
flexion qu'ila feroient ear ces regies, aeioit capable 
de reDMdier."— Art de Peneer, pait iiL How dif- 
linent ia thia aeneible panamfiroin one oooted from 
•Qme aiumyiiMNie writer in whateley'a Logic, p. 34. 
^ A fallacy eonaiata of an inffeniooa mixture of truth 
and ftlsebood, ao entanglea, so intimately blended, 
that the Mlacy ia, in the eh vmical phreae, held in 
■olution ; mm dnp ^ tomnd logic is that teat which 
immediately diaanitae them, makea the foreign 
eobatance vitible, and |»reoipitatei it to the bottonL" 
One fallacy, it inight be anawered, ae common aa 
any, ia the f(tiM awefigy, the mialeading the mind 
by a comparieon, where there ia no Mai proportion 
or resemblanee. The chymiat's test ia the tuouaary 
means of detecting the foreign aubatanoe ; if the 
" drop of aound logic" be such, it ia strange that 
Itwyera, mathemauciana, and mankind in general 
•hould ao sparingly employ it ; the fact being noto- 
rious, that those most emment for strong xeaaoning 
powers are rarely conversant with the sjUogistic 
method. It is alao well known, that theee ** inti- 
mately blended mizturss of trath and falsehood" 
decelTe no nan of plain eense. Bo rnoch for the 



namical calcnlations in oor own, may be 
a sufficient answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes which* 
though lost in the splendour of BMoo'a n^ 
Lord Bacon's excellences, it is «**^i*it- 
not unfair to mention, is connected with 
the peculiar characteristics of his mind ; 
he is sometimes too metaphorical and 
witty. His remarkable talent for discov* 
ering analogies seems to have inspired 
him with too much regard to them as ar- 
guments, even when they must appear to 
any common reader fanciful and far-fetch- 
ed. His terminology, chiefly for the same 
reason, is often a little afiected, and, in 
Latin, rather barbarous. The divisions 
of his prerogative instances in the Novum 
Organum are not always founded upon in- 
telligible distinctions. And the general 
obscurity of the stjrle, neither himself 
nor his assistants bein^ good mastem of 
the Latin language, which, at the best, is 
never flexible or copious enough for our 
philosophy, renders the perusal of both 
nis great works too laborious for the im- 
patient reader. Brucker has well ob- 
served, that the Novum Organum has 
been neglected by the generality, and 
proved of far less service than it woold 
otherwise have been in philosophy, In 
consequence of these very defects, aa 
well as the real depth of the auUior's 
mind.* 

80. What has been the fame of BacoOt 
" the wisest, greatest of man- p^ ^ ^ 
kind," it is needless to say. What Bacon oa 
has been his real influence over Jj^""**" 
mankind ; how much of our en- 
laiged and exact knowledge maybe at- 
tributed to his inductive method ; what of 
this, again, has been due to a thorough 
study of his writings, and what to an 
indirect and secondary acquaintance with 
them, are questions of another kind, and 
less easily solved. Stewart, the philoso- 
pher who has dwelt most on the praises 
of Bacon, while he conceives him to have 
exercised a considerable influence over 
the English men of science in the seven- 
teenth century, supposes, on the authority 
of Montucla, that he did not ** command 
the general admiration of Europe" till the 
pubUcation of the preliminary discourse 
to the French Encyclopaklia by IMderot 
and D'Alembert. This, however, is by 

• Legenda ipsa nobilissima tnctatio ab illia cat, 
qni in leram naniralium inquiaitione feliciter pn^ 
gredi cnpiont. Qns si paafo plus laminia et per^ 
ipicnitatia baberet, et noToram termtnoram et par- 
titionnm artificio lectorero non remoraretur, lom 
plnra, qaam foctum eat, coninliaset ad pbiloaqphi^ 
emendationem. Hia enim obstantibna a plenaqoe 
hoc organum nsglactiun esLr-Hist Philoa., v., asi 
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mueh too pre^pitate a oondittion. He 
became almost immediately known on the 
Continent. Gassendi was one of his most 
ardent admireiB. Descartes mentions him, 
I believe, once only, in a letter to Mer- 
senne in 163S ;* but he was of all men the 
most unwillimf to praise a contemporary. 
It may be said that these were philoso- 
phers, and that their testimony does not 
unply the admiration of mankind. But 
writers of a very different character men- 
lion him in a familiar manner. Richelieu 
is said to have highly esteemed Lord Ba- 
con.f And it may m some measure be 
doe to this, that in the Sentimens de I'Aca^ 
d^mie Fran^aise snr le Cid he is alluded 
to, simply by the name Bacon, as one weU 
known.t Voiture, in a letter to Costar, 
about the same time, bestows high eulogy 
on some passages of Bacon which his cor- 
respondent had sent to him, and obeenres 
that Horace would have been astonished 
to hear a barbarian Briton discourse in 
such a style. The treatise De Augmentis 
was republished in France in 1024, the 
year after its appearance in England. It 
was translated into French as early as 
1689 ; no great proofs of neglect. Edi- 
tions came out in Holland, 1646, 1652, and 
1668.^ Even the Novum Organum, which, 
as has been said, never became so popular 
as his other writings, was thrice printed 
in Holland, in 1645, 1650, and 1660. 1 Leib- 
nitz and Puffendorf are loud in tneir ex- 
pressions of admiration, the former ascri- 
bing to him the revival of truephilosophy 
as rally as we can at present.^ I should 



* Vol. Ti, p. 210, edit Cousiii. 

t The only authority that I can now qaote fat 
thii is not ▼eiy mod, that of Aobrey'i MaDvacripta, 
which i find in Seward'a Aneodotea, iv., 338. Bot 
it aeema not improbable. The aame book qnotea 
Balxac as aaring : " Cioyona done, pour I'amoar dn 
Cbancelier Bacon, qoe ton tea ka foliea dea anciena 
aont aagea ; et tooa lean aonget mjatirea, et de 
eeUaa»]i qoi wmt eatim^ea pnraa (ablea, il n'y en a 
paa one, qnelqne bisane et eztiava^te qn'elle aoit, 
qui tt'ait aon fondement dana rhiatoire, n Ton m 
vemi cnin Baeon, et qui n*ait 6tA d^guiate de la aorta 
par lea aagea da rieuz tempa, poui la randre ploa 
utile anx peuplea." 

I F. 44 (1633). 

^ jr*ai tiottT4 parftitement bean tout oe que Tona 
me mandes de Bacon. Maia ne voua aemble t*ii 
pea on* Horace qui diaoit, Viaam Britannoa hoapiti- 
tma wroa, aeroit men ^tonnft d'entendre nn baibaie 
diacoorir eomme oala! Coatar laaaid by Bayle to 
have borrowed much ftom Bacon. La Mothe la 
Vayer mentiooa liim in hia Dialognea; in iact, in- 
ttaacea are nomeroaa. 

II Montagn'a Life of Bacon, p. 407. He baa not 
Bientioiied en edition at Straebnig, 1636, which ia 
IB the Britiah Muaennu 

There ia aJao an edition without time or place, in 
the cataloffne of the British Muaaum. 

T Bmcier, t., 05. Stewart says that ** Bayle doea 
not give above twebe ]imk to Bwon:" hot be calla 

Vol, II.— M 



be more inelined to doidit whether he w«rs 
adequately valued by lus countrymen in 
his own time, or in the immediately subse- 
quent period. Under the first Stuarts, 
there was little taste among studious men 
but for theology, and chiefly for a theolo* 

g' which, proceeding with an extreme 
ference to authority, could not but gen* 
erate a disposition of mind, even upon 
other subjects, alien to the pro^ssive and 
inquisitive spirit of the inductive philoso- 
phy.* The mstitution of the Ro3ru Socio- 
ty, or, rather, the love of physical science 
out of which that institution arose, in the 
second part of the seventeenth ctotury, 
made England resound with the name of 
her illustrious chancellor. Few now spoke 
of him without a kind of homage that only 
the greatest men receive. Yet still it was 
by natural philosophers alone that the wri- 
tings of Bacon were much studied. The 
editions of his worii^s, except the Essays, 
were few; the Novum Organum never 

him one of the grsateat men of his age, and the 
length of an article in Bayle waa never deaigned 
to be a meaanre of the merit of ita subject 

* It ia not uncommon to meet with persona, espe- 
cially who are or have been engaged in teaching oth* 
ers dogmatically what they hare themaeiTea received 
in the uke manner, to whom the inductive pbiloaopby 
aimeara a mere school of skepticism, or, at best, 
wholly inapplicable to any aubiecta wnich require 
entire conviction. A certain aeduction from cer- 
tain premiaee ia the only reaaon they acknowledge. 
Tbia ia peculiarly the case with theologiana, but it ia 
also extended to everything which is taught in a syn- 
thetic manner. Lora Bacon haa a remarkable paa- 
aage on thia in the Qth book De Angmentia. Po^ 
quam articnli et principle raligionia jam in aedibne 
auia fuerint locate, ita ut a rationia examine penitua 
ezimantur, turn demum cooceditur ab illis illationea 
derlTare ac deducere, secundum analogiam ipeorum. 
In rebna ^idem natnralibua hoc non tenet. Nam 
et ipaa prmcipia examini aubjieinntur ; per indueti- 
onem, inquam, licet minime per ayllogiamom. At* 
que eadem ilia nullam babent cum ratione repu^^ 
nantiam, ot ab eodem fonte cum prime propoaiti- 
ones, turn media, deducantur. Ahter fit in reUgio- 
ne : ubi et prime propoaitionee anthopyatate aunt, 
atqne per ae aubeiatentea j et ruraua non rsguntur 
sb ilia rstione qus propoaitionee coosequentee de* 
ducit Neqne tamen hoc fit in reiigione aola, aed 
etiam in alue acientiia, tam ^yioribua, quam leri- 
oribna, ubi acilicet propoeitionea humans placita 
aunt, non poeita ; siquidem et in illia rationia uaua 
abeolutua eaae non poteat Videmua enim in India, 
pnta achaccomm, aut aimilibna, piiores Indi noimaa 
et le^ee merft posittraa eese, et ad pladtum ; quae 
racipi, non in disputatkmem ▼ocan, proraoa opor* 
teat ; ut vero vincaa, et peritA luaum inatituaa,id ar« 
tificioaum eet et rationale. Eodem modo fit et in 
legibua bumania ; in quibua hand peace aunt maxi- 
me, ut loquuntur, hoc eat, plaoiu mere juris, que 
auctoritate magia quam ratione nitontnr, neque ia 
diaeeptationem Teniunt Quid vero ait juatissi* 
mom, non abaolot^, aed relative, hoc eat ex analo- 
gi4 illarum maximarum, id demum rationale est, et 
latum diaputationi campum prebet. This passage^ 
well weighed, may ahow ua where, wbY, and by 
whom the ayntbetic and syllogistic methods lurve 
been prefarred to the inductiTe and analytical 
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came separately twm the Engliah preps.* 
They were not eren nmch Quoted ; for I 
beUeve it will be found that the fashion of 
referring to the briUiant passages of the 
De Augmentis and the NoTum Organom, 
at least in books designed for the general 
reader, is not much older than the dose 
of the last century. Scotland has the 
merit of having led the way; Reid, Stew- 
art, Robison, and Playfair turned that 
which had been a blind reneration into a 
rational worship ; and I should suspect 
that moi« hare read Lord Bacon within 
these thirty years than in the two prece- 
ding centuries. It may be a usual con- 
sequence of the enthusiastic panegyrics 
lately poured upon his name, tnat a more 
positive efficacy has sometimes been at- 
tributed to his philosophical writings than 
they really possessed; and it might be 
asked whether Italy, where he was proba- 
bly not much known, were not the true 
school of experimental philosophy in Eu- 
rope ; whether his methods of investigation 
were not chiefly such as men of sagacity 
and lovers of truth might simultaneously 
have devised. But, whatever may have 
been the case with respect to actual dis- 
coveries in science, we must give to writ- 
ten wisdom its proper meed; no books 
Cr to those of Lonl Bacon carried man- 
so far on the road to truth; none 
have obtained so thorough a triumph over 
arro^mt usurpation without seeking to 
substitute another ; and he may be com- 
pared with those liberators of nations, who 
nave given them laws by which they might 
govern themselves, and retained no hom- 
age but their gratitudcf 

* The De An^mentif wts only once paUiabed 
after the fint edition, in 1 638. An indiffereDt trans- 
lation, by Gilbert VITatte, came oat in 1040. No 
edition of Bacon*a Works was published in Eng- 
land before 1730; another appeared in 1740, am) 
there have been several since. Bat they had been 
printed at Franlifort in 1666. It is aonecessary to 
obeerre that many copies of the foreign ediuons 
were broaght to this country. This is mostly ta- 
ken from Mr. MoDtaga's account. 

t I have met, since this passage was written, with 
ane in Stewart's Life of Reid, which seems to state 
Ihe <^«6te of Bacon's philosophy in a jast and tem- 
perate spirit, and whicn I rather quote, because this 
writer has, by his eulogies on thstphiloeophy, led 
some to an exaggerated notion. ** The influence of 
Bacon's genius on the eubseouent progress of 
phjrsical discorery has been seloom duly apprecia- 
iso ; by some writers almost entirely overlooked, 
and by others considered as the sole cause of the 
feformation in science which has since taken plsce. 
Of these two extremes, the latter certainly is the 
least wide of the troth : for in the whole history 
ef letters no other individual can be mentioned 
whose exertions have had so indisputable an effect 
in forwarding the intellectual progress of mankind. 
On the other hand, it must be ackno#ledged that, be- 
foie the mm whan Baeonappearad, virioQs philoeo* 



Svcnov in. 
On the Metaphysical Philoeophy of Deseartee. 

81. Rbhb DascABTis was bom in IfiOff, 
of an ancient family in Touraine. Baity Mft or 
An inquisitive curiosity into the DMeansa. 
nature and causes of aJU he saw is said to 
have distinguished his childhood, and this 
was certainly accompanied by an uncom- 
mon facility and clearness of af^rehen- 
sion. At a very eariy age he entered the 
college of the Jesuits at La Fleche, and # 
pass^ through their entire course of liter- 
ature and philosophy. It was now, at the 
age of sixteen, as he tells us, that he be- 
gan to reflect, with little satisfaction, on 
his studies, finding his mind beset with 
error, and obliged to confess that he had 
learned nothing but the conviction of his 
ignorance. Yet he knew that he had been 
^ucated in a famous school, and that he 
was not deemed behind his contempora- 
ries. The ethics, the logic, even the 
geometry of the ancients, did not fill his 
mind with that clear stream of truth for 
which he was ever thirsting. On leaving 
La Fleche, the young Descartes mingled 
for some years in the woild, and served 
as a volunteer both under Prince Maurice 
and in the Imperial army. Yet dorini^ 
this period there were intervals when he 
withdrew himself wholly from society, 
and devoted his leisure to mathematical 
science. Some germes, also, of his peculiar 
philosophy were already ripening in his 
mind. 

BZ. Descartes was twenty-three years 

phers jn diiierent parts of Europe had struck into 
the right path ; and it may perhape be doubted 
whether any one important rule with respect to the 
true method of investigation be contained in hie 
wofka, oi which no hint can be traced in thoee of 
his predecessors. His great merit lay in concen- 
trating their feeble and scattered lights ; fixing the 
attention of philoeophers on the distmguishing char- 
acteristics of true and of folse science, by a felici- 
tf of illustration peculiar to himself, seconded by 
tne commanding powers of a bold and fignrativo 
eloquence. The method of inveetigation iniich ho 
recommended had been previously followed in every 
instance in which any solid discovery had been 
made with respect to the Uws of natme ; bat it 
had been followed accidentally and without any 
regular preconceived design ; and it was r ese i fed 
for him to reduce to rule and method what others 
bad effected either fortuitously, or from some mo- 
mentary glimpae of the truth. Theee remarks are 
not intended to detract from the just glory of Ba- 
con ; for they appljrto all thoee, without ezceptioD, 
who have systematited the principles of an/ of tho 
aru. Indeed, they apply less forcibly to him than 
to any other philoeopher whoee studies have been 
directed to objects analocoos to his ; inasmuch as 
we know of no art of which the rules have been 
reduced successfully into a didactic form, when tho 
art itself was as much in infoncy as experiments! 
philosophywas when Bacon wrote.**— Accoont oC 
Lifoaad Writings of Reid, sect 8. 
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Wmht0u^ta§ Old ii4ieii, passiiig a aoMtaiy 
topUkMopiuM. winter in his qtiarten at Ncu- 
bur^ on the Danube, he began to resolve 
in his mind the futility of all existing sys- 
tems of philosophy, and the discrepance 
of opinions among the generality of man- 
kind, which rendered it probable that no 
one had yet found out the road to real 
science. He determined, therefore, to set 
about the investigation of truth for him- 
self, erasing from his mind all precon- 
ceived judgments, as having been hastily 
and precariously taken up. He laid down 
for his guidance a few fundamental rules 
of logic, such as to admit nothing as true 
which he did not clearly perceive, and to 
proceed from the simpler notions to the 
more complex, takii^ the method of geom- 
eters, by which they had gone so much 
farther than others, for the true art of 
reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with 
the mathematical sciences, and observing 
that, however different in their subjects, 
they treat properly of nothing but the re- 
lations of quantity, he fell, almost acci- 
dentaliy, as his words seem to import, on 
the great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebraically.* This 

Eve him more hope of success in applying 
» method to other parts of philosophy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, dunng 
Beratifw which Descartes, though he quit- 
to Boiiaad. ted military service, continued to 
observe mankind in various parts of Eu- 
rope, still keeping his heart fixed on the 
great aim he had proposed to himself, but, 
as he confesses, without having framed 
the scheme of any philosophy beyond 
those of his contemporaries. He deemed 
his time of life immature for so stupendous 
a task. But at the age of thirty-three, 
with little notice to his friends, he quitted 
Paris, convinced that absolute retirement 
was indispensable for that rigorous in- 
Testigation of first principles he now de- 
termined to institute, and retired into Hoi- 
land. In this country he remained eight 
years, so completely aloof from the dis- 
tractions of the world that he concealed 
his very place of residence, though pre- 
serving an intercourse of letters with many 
firiends in France. 

84. In 1637 he broke upon the world 
Bii pobu- with a volume containing the Dis- 
ctttom. course upon Method, the Dioptrics, 
the Meteors, and the Geometry. It is only 
with the first that we are for the present 
concemed.t In this discourse, the most in- 
teresting, perhaps, of Descartes* writings, 
on account of the picture of his life and 
q{ the progress of nis studies that it fu r- 

* iEuTTM d« Deicaxtes, par Cotudn, Paria, 1624, 
^oL i, p. 14S. t U., p. 121-SlS. 



, we find the Cartesian meti^yaics, 
which do not c<msist of many article, al- 
most as fully detailed as in any of his later 
works. In the Meditationes de Prima 
Philosophia, pidblished in Latin, 1041, these 
fundamental principles are laid down again 
more at length. He invited the criticism 
of philosophers on these fiunoas Medita- 
tions. They did not reAise the challenge ; 
and seven sets of objections, from as many 
different quarters, with seven replies from 
Descartes himself, are subjoined to the 
later editions of the Meditations. The 
Principles of Philosophy, published in 
Latin m 1644, contains what may be reck- 
oned the final statement, which occupies 
most of the first book, written with un- 
common conciseness and precision. The 
beauty of j^osophical style which dis- 
tinguished Descartes is never more seen 
than in this first book of the Principia, the 
translation of which was revised by Cler- 
selier, an eminent friend of the author. It 
is a contrast at once to the eUiptical brev- 
ity of Aristotle, who hints, or has been 
supposed to hint, the most important posi- 
tion in a short clause, and to the verbose, 
figurative declamation of many modem 
metaphysicians. In this admirable perepi- 
cuity Descartes was imitated by his dis- 
ciples Amaud and Malebranche, especially 
the former.* His unfinished posthumous 
treatise, tide " Inquiry after Truth by Nat- 
ural Reason,^ is not carried farther than 
a partial development of the same lead- 
ing principles of Cartesianisra. There is, 
consequently, a great deal of apparent 
repetition in the works of Descartes, but 
such as, on attentive consideration, will 
show, not perhaps much real variance, 
but some new lignts that had occurred to 
the author in the course of his reflections.* 
85. In pursuing the examination of the 
first principles of knowledge, BabMiiiaiiT 
Descartes perceived not only dMMsf au* 
that he had cause to doubt of the various 
opinions he had found current among men, 
from that very circumstance of their va- 
riety, but that the sources of all that he 
had received for truth themselves, namely, 
the senses, had afforded him no indispu- 
table certainty. He beffan to recollect how 
often he had been misled by appearances, 
which had at first sight given no mtimation 

* A work haa latelT been pnbliahed, Esaaii^ Philo- 
aophiquea, auiria de la Metapbysique, de Dt^cartea 
resemblte et miae en ordre, par L. A. Grayer, 4 
Tole., Bnizellea, 1838. In the fourth volume we 
find the metaph?aical paaaagea in the writinga of 
Deacaitea, incraoing bia coneepondenoe, arranged 
methodicaUy in hia own woida, but with the omia- 
aion of a large part of the objectiona to the Medita- 
tionaandofhiaTepliea Ididnot,how«¥«r,aeethis 
work in tima to niaka naa of it. 
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of their f a]laey» uid asked hioMelf in Tain, 
by what infuUbie teat he could diaceni 
the reality of external objecta,-* or, at least, 
their contormity to his idea of them. The 
strong impreaaiona made in aleep led him 
to inquire whether all he aaw and felt 
might not be in a dream. It waa true that 
there aeemed to be aome notions more 
elementary than the reat, such aa ezten- 
aion, figure, duration, which could not be 
reckoned fallacious; nor could he aroid 
owning that, if there were not an existing 
triangle 'in the world, the angles of one 
conceived by the mind, though it were in 
sleep, must appear equal to two right 
angles. But even in this certitude of 
demonstration he soon found something 
deficient; to err in geometrical reaaoning 
18 not impossible : why might he not err 
in this? especially in a train of conse- 
quences, the particular terma of which are 
not at the same inatant present to the 
mind. . But, above all, there might be a 
superior being, powerful enough and will- 
ing to deceive him. It waa no kind of 
answer to treat this as improbable, or as 
an arbitrary hypotheaia. He had laid down 
as a maxim that nothing could be received 
as truth which was not demonstrable ; and 
in one place rather hyperfoolically, and, in- 
deed, extravagantly in appearance, aays 
that he made little difference between 
merely probable and false suppositions; 
meaning this, however, as we may pre- 
sume, m the sense of geometers, who 
would say the same thing. 

80. But, diveating himself thus of aU 
Bte flrat belief in what the world deemed 
Mcp In moat unquestionable, plunged in 
knowiaditt. jyj ^byss, aa it seemed for a time, 
be aoon found his feet on a rock, from 
which he sprang upward to an unclouded 
flun. Doubting all things, abandoning all 
things, he came to the question, what ia it 
that doubts and deniea? Something it 
muat be ; he might be deceived by a su- 
perior power, but it waa he that was de- 
ceived. He felt his own existence; the 
proof of it was that he did feel it ; that 
ne had affirmed, that he now doubted, in a 
word, that he was a thinking aubatance. 
Cogito; Ergo swn — ^this famoua enthymem 
of the Cartesian philosophy veiled in 
rather formal language that which was to 
him, and muat be to us all, the eternal 
baais of conviction, which no argument 
can strengthen, which no sophistry can 
impair, the consciousness of a self within, 
a percipient indivisible Ego.* The only 



proof of this is that it admits of no proof; 
that no man can pretend to doubt of Ids 
own existence with sincerity, or to express 
a doubt without absurd and inconsistent 
language. 

87. The skepticism of Descartes, it ap- 
pears, which is merely provision- g|, ^^ 
al, is not at all similar to that of not dupn- 
the Pyrrhonists, though some of ^' 

his arguments may have been shafts from 
their quiver. Nor did he make use, which 
is somewhat remarkable, of the reason- 
ings afterward employed by Berkeley 
against the material world, though no one 
more frequently distinguished than I>es- 
cartes between the objective reality, as it 
was then supposed to be, of ideas in the 
mind, and the external or sensible reality 
of things. Skepticism, in fact, was so far 
fVom beinff characteristic of his disposi- 
tion, that his errors sprang chiefly nrom 
the opposite source, little as he was aware 
of it, from an undue positiveness in theo- 
ries which he could not demonstrate, or 
even render highly probable.* 

88. The certainty of an existing Ego 
easily led him to that of the op- u, antfw 
orations of the nund, called af- tmon 
terward by Locke ideas of reflec- 



*■ ThM word, introdoced by the Oenmms, or 
ariflnally, perhaps, by the oM Carteaians, is rather 
awkward, hot far lesa so than the English prononn 
I, which is also equivocal in asiuid. Stewart has | inanswerins {ittme. 



adopted it as the lesser evil, and it seems rsason- 
able not to scruple a word so conyenient, if nol 
necessary, to express the unity of the conscioiia 
principle. If it had been employed earlier, I am 
apt to think that some great metaphysical eztravap 
gaoces would have been avoided, and some fonda* 
mental truths more dearW apprehended. Fichta 
is well known to hsTe made the grand division of 
Jeh and Nieht Jeh, Ego and Non Ego, the basis of 
his philosophy; in other words, the diArence of 
subjective ana objective reality. 

* One of the rules Descartes lays down in hia 
posthumous ait of logic, is that we ought never to 
busy ourselves eircept about objects conoeroin^ 
which our understanding appears capable of acqui- 
ring an unquestionable and certain knowledge, voL 
zi.. p. 204. This ia, at least, too unlimited a propo- 
sition, and would exclude, not indeed all probabili- 
ty, but all inquiries which must, by necessity, end 
in nothing more than probability. Accordingly, we 
find in the next pagee that he made little account 
of any sciences out arithmetic and geometrr, oc 
such others as equal them in certainty. <* Frcm 
all this," he concludes, " we may infer, not that 
arithmetic and geometry are the only sciences 
which we must learn, but that he who seeks tho 
road to truth should not trouble himself with any 
object of which he cannot have as certain a knowl- 
edge as of arithmetical or geometrical demonstra- 
tions." It is unnecessary to observe what havoc 
this would make vrith inveetigations, even in 
physics, of the highest importance to mankind. 

Beattie, in the essay on Truth, part ii., chap. S, 
has made some unfounded criticisms on the skepti- 
cism of Descartes, and endeavours to turn into 
ridicule his Cogito y ergo sum. ~ Yet, if any one 
should deny his own or our existence, I do not eee 
how vn could refute him, were he worth]r of rafn* 

Itatioo, but by some such language ; and, in feet, it 
is what Beattie himself eays, more paraphrasticaUy^ 
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tion, the belieyjog, doubting, wiDing, lo ¥«> 
ing, fearing, which he knew by conaeioue* 
ness, and, indeed, by means of which 
alone he knew that the £go ezieted. He 
BOW proceeded a step farther ; and, reflect* 
ing on the simplest truths of arithmetic 
and geometry, saw that it was as impos- 
sihle to doubt of them as of the acts of his 
mind. But as he had before tried to doubt 
even of these, on the h3rpothesis that he 
might be deceiyed by a superior intelligent 
power, he resolvea to im^uire whether 
such a power existed, and if it did, whether 
it could be a deceiver. The affinnatiye of 
the former, and the negative of the latter 
question Descartes established by that 
extremely subtle reasoning so much cele- 
brated in the seventeenm century, but 
which has less frcM^uently been deemed 
conclusive in later times. It is, at least, 
that which no man, not fitted by kmff 
practice for metaphysical researohes, win 
pretend to embrace. 

80. The substance of his arffument was 
flto proof this. He found within himself 
«r a Doiqr. the idea of a perfect Intelligence, 
eternal, infinite, necessaiy. This could 
not come fh>m himself, nor from external 
things, because both were imperfect, and 
there could be no more in the effect than 
there is in the cause. And this idea re-* 
quiring a cause, it could have none but an 
actual being ; not a possible being, which 
is undistinguishable from mere nonentity. 
If, however, this should be denied, he in- 
quires whether he, with this idea of God, 
could have existed by any other cause if 
there were no God. Not, he argues, by 
himself; for if he were the author of his 
own being, he would have given himself 
every Defection ; in a word, would have 
been God. Not by his parents, for the 
same might be said of them, and sO forth, 
if we remount to a series of productive 
bein^. Besides this, as much power is 
reqmred to preserve as to create, and the 
continuance of existence in the effect 
implies the continued operation of the 
cause. 

90. With this argument, in itself suffl- 
AafiUMr ciently refined, Descartes blended 
pMorofit. another still more distant from 
common apprehension. Necessary ex« 
istenee is involved in, the idea of God, 
All other beings are conceivable in their 
essence as ^ngs possible ; in God alone 
his essence and existence are inseparable. 
Existence is necessary to perfection; 
hence a perfect being, or God, cannot be 
conceivea without necessary existence. 
Though I do not know that I have mis- 
represented Descartes in this result of his 
very subtle argument, it is difficult not to 



treat it as a sophism. Anditwasalwa3rs 
objected by his adversaries, that he infer- 
red the necessity of the thing from Uie 
necessity of the idea, which was the very 
point in question. It seems impossible to 
vindicate many of his e3q>resaions, from 
which he never reoeded in the controver- 
sy to which his meditations gave rise. 
But the long habitof repeating in his mind 
the same series of reasonings gave Des- 
cartes, as it will always do, an inward as- 
surance of their certainty, which couU 
not be weakened by any objection. The 
former argument for tibe being of God, 
whether satisfactory or not, is to be dis* 
tinguished from the present.* 

* M piom what it Mk) tUntdj tii tht icnomics 
wo are in of the oaaancaof mino, it ia anaent that 
we are not able to know whether any mind may be 
necessaiily existent by a necessity k priori founded 
in its essence, as we bare showed time and space 
to be. Some philoeophen think Uiat such a neces- 
sity may be demoostnted of Gkid fiom the natnre 
of peiiiBction. For God being infinitely, that is, ab* 
solately perfect, they say he most needs be necea- 
sarily existent ; because, say they, necessary eadst- 
ence Is one of the greatest of perfections. But t 
take this to be one of those ftlse and imaginaiy ar* 
gumenta that are founded in the abnae of certain 
terms; and of all others, this word perfection 
seems to haye suffered most this way. I wish I 
could clearly understand what these philoeophera 
mean by the word perfection, when they thus say 
that neoBosity of existence is peifectioo. Does per« 
fection here sicnify the same thing that it ooee 
when we say that God is infinitely good, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient ? Surely perfections are properly 
asserted of the several powers that attena the es« 
sencee of things, and not of anything else but in s 
▼ery unttataraTsnd unproper sense. Perfection is 
a term of relation, and its sense impliee a fitness or 
agreement to some certain end, and most properly 
to some power in the thing that is denominated per- 
fect The term, as the etymology of it shows, ia 
taken from the operation of artiste. When an art- 
ist proposee to himeelf to make anything that shall 
be serviceable to a certain effect, his work is called 
more or leas perfect, according as it agreee more or 
lees with the design of the artist From arts, by » 
similitttde of sense, this word has been introducedi 
into morality, and signifiee that quality of an sgent 
by which it is able to act agrseably to the end its 
actions tend to. The metaphysicians, who reduce 
everythinff to transcendental considerations, hav» 
also tranuBted this term into their science, and us» 
it to signify the agreement that anything has with 
that idea which it is required that thing should an- 
swer to. This perfection therefom belongs to 
those attributee tnat constitute the eesence of a 
thing ; and that being ia property called the moel 
perfect which hae all, the beet, and each the oqoi» 
pletest hk itakind of those attribatee which can he- 
united in one essence. PeriiBCtion therefore be- 
lon|a to the essence of things, and not properly to 
their existence ; which is not a perfection of any^ 
thing, no attribute of it, but only the mere oonstito* 
tion of it m rtmm luamrm. Necessary existence,, 
therefore, which is a mode of existence, is not a 
perfection, it being no attribute of the thing, no 
morethan«xiatenceie,whichitisamodeof. But 
it may be sakl that, though necessary existence is 
not a perfeotioii in itseft yet it ia so in its caoas» 
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91. From the idea of a perfect being 
Htodedvo- I>e8carte0 immediately deduced 
tkma ihim the truth of his belief in an exter- 
^^^ nal world, and in the inferences 
of his reason. For to deceive his crea- 
tures would be an imperfection in God ; 
but God is perfect. Whatever, therefore, 
is clearly and distinctly a{H)rehended by 
our reason, must be true. We have only 
to be on our guard against our own pre- 
cipitancy and prejudice, or surrender of 
our reason to tne authority of others. It 
is not by our understanding, such as God 
gave it to us, that we are deceived ; but 
&e exercise of our free-will, a high pre- 
rogative of our nature, is often so incau- 
tious as to make us not discern truth fco^ 
felsehood, and affirm or deny, by a volun- 
tary act, that which we do not distinctly 
apprehend. The properties of quantity, 
founded on our ideas of extension and 
number, are distinctly perceived by our 
minds, and hence the sciences of arithme- 
tic and geometry are certainly true. But 
when he turns his thoughts to the phe- 
nomena of external sensation, Descartes 
cannot wholly extricate himself from his 
original concession, the basis of his doubt, 
that the senses do sometimes deceive us. 
He endeavours to reconcile this with his 
own theory, which had built the certainty 
of all that we clearly hold certain on ^e 
perfect veracity of God. 

92. It is in this inquiry that he reaches 
Primary and that important distinction be- 
nwMiaiy tween the primary and second- 
qwiitte. j^yy properties of matter, the 
latter beinff modifications of the former, 
relative only to our apprehension, but not 

upon aoeoant of that atlribote of the entity from 
whence it flow* ; that that attribate must of all 
otbera be the moet perfect and moat ezoeUent 
which neoeeaary eziatence flowa from, itbein^ auch 
aa cannot be conceiTed otberwiae than aa exiating. 
Bat what ezcellenoe, what peiiection ia there m 
all thia ? Space ia neceaaarily exiatent on account 
of eztenaion, which cannot be conceived otberwiae 
than aa eziating. Bnt what perfection ia there in 
apace upon thia account, which can tn^o manner 
act on an]rthing, which is entirely devoid of all pow- 
er, wherein I have ahowed all perfectiona to con- 
aiit f Therefore neceaaaiy eziatence, abatractedly 
conaidered, ia no perfecuon ; and, therefore, tfaie 
idea of infinite perfection doea not include, and con- 
eeqoently not prove, God to be neoeaaaiily eziat- 
ence [aic]. ' If be be ao, it is on account of thoae 
mttiibutaa of hia eaaenee which we have no hsowl- 
edceoC'* 

Ihave made thia extract (torn a very abort tract, 
called Contemplatio Philoaophica, by Brook Tm^- 
lor, which I found in an unpubliahed memoir of hia 
life printed l^ the late Sir WiUiam Young in 1793. 
It beapeaka the clear and acute understanding of 
thii celebmted philoaopher, and appeara to me an 
entire refatation of the acholaatic argument of Dee- 
eartea; one more fit for the Anaehaaandsttch deal- 
ers in words, from whom it came, than for himaelf. 



inherent in things, which, without being 
wholly new, contradicted the Aristotelian 
theories of the schools;* and he remarked 
that we are never, strictly speaking, de« 
ceived by our senses, but by the 'infer- 
ences which we draw from tliem. 

93. Such is nearly the substance, ez« 
elusive of a great variety of more or less 
episodical theories, of the three mataphys- 
ical works of Descartes, the history of 
the soul's progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from aoubt to certainty. Few would 
dispute, at the present day, that he has de- 
stroyed too much of his foundations to 
render his superstructure stable ; and to 
readers averse from metaphysical reflec- 
tion, he must seem little else than an idle 
theorist, weaving cobwebs for pastime 
which common sense sweeps away. It 
is fair, however, to observe, that no one 
was more carefid than Descartes t^ guard 
against any practical skepticism in the af- 
fairs pf life. He even goes so far as to 
maintain, that a man, having adopted any 
practical opinion on such grounds as seem 
probable, should pursue it with as much 
steadiness as if it were founded on de- 
monstration; observing, however, as a 
general rule, to choose the most moder- 
ate opinions among those which he diould 
find current in his own country.f 

M. The objections adduced against the 
Meditations are in a series of objeetfoo* 
seven. The first are by a the- nado t» hie 
ologian named Caterus, the sec- ^^" *'*^— ■ 
ond by Mersenne, the third by Hobbes, 
the fourth by Amauld, the fifth by Gas- 
sendi, the sixth by some anonymous wri- 
ters, the seventh by a Jesuit of the name 
of Bourdin. To aul of these Descartes 

* See Stewart'a Firat Diaaertation on the Prog- 
reaa of Philosophy. Thip writer has juatljr obeerr- 
ed, that many peraona conceive ooUmr to be inherent 
in the object, ao that the censure of Reid on Dee- 
carteaand his followera, aah^Ting pretended to die- 
corer what no one doubted, is at least unreaaonable 
in this respect. A Uf e writer has gone so for aa to 
aay : ** Nothing at first can seem a more rational, 
obvious, and incontrovertible conclusion, than that 
the colour of a body is an inherent quality, like its 
weight, hardneaa, «c ; and that to Mt the object, 
and to aee it of iu cwn colour, when nothing inter- 
venea between our eyes and it, are one and the aame 
thinsr. Yet this is only a prejudice," ice. — ^Her- 
scheTs Discourse on Nat Philos., p. 82. I alnoet 
even suspect that the notion of sounds and ameUs 
being aecondary or merely aenstble qualitiea, is noi 
distinct in all men's minds. Bnt after we are be- 
come familiar with correct ideas, it is not easy to 
revive prejudicea in our imagination. In the same 
page ot Stewart's Dissertation, he baa been led, by 
dialike of the University of Oxford, to misconceive, 
in an extraordinary manner, a passage of Addiaoa 
in the Guardian, which ia evidently a spor^o ridi- 
cule of the Cartaaian theory, and is aoeolutely in 
applicable to the Aiistotehan. 

t Vol ]., pi 147. Vol. ili., p. G4. 
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feplifid with spirit and acuteness. By far 
the most important controversy was with 
Gassendi, whose objections were stated 
more briefly, and, I think, wilb less skill, 
by Hobbes. It was the first trmnpet in 
the new philosophy of an ancient war be- 
tween the sensual and ideal schools of 
l^chology. Descartes had revived, and 
placed in a clear liffht,the doctrine of mind, 
as not absolutely dependant upon the sen- 
ses, nor of the same nature as their ob- 
jects. Stewart does not acknowledge 
him as the first teacher of the soul's im- 
materiality. ^* That many of the school- 
men, and that the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers, when they described the 
mind as a spirit, or as a spark of celestial 
fire, employed these expressions, not with 
any intention to materialize its essence, 
hot merely from want of more unexc^- 
tionable language, might foe shown with 
demonstrahie evidence, if this were the 
proper {dace for entering into the discus- 
sion."* But thcfugh it cannot be said that 
2>e8cartes was absolutely the first who 
maintained the strict immaterildity of the 
soful, it is manifest to any one who has 
read his correspondence, that the tenet, 
instead of being general, as we are apt to 
presume, was by no means in accordance 
with the common opinion of his age. 
The fathers, with the exception, perhaps 
ttie single one, of Augustin, had taught the 
corporeity of the thinking substance. Ar- 
naiud seems to consider the doctrine of 
Descartes as almost a novelty in modern 
times. ^What you have written con- 
cerning the distinction between the soul 
and body appears to me very clear, very 
evident, and quite divine ; and, as nothing 
is older than truth, I have had singular 
pleasure to see that almost the same 
things have formerly been very perspicu- 
ous]^ and agreeably handled by St. Au- 
ffustin in aU his tenth book on the Trinity, 
but chiefly in the tenth chapter."! But 
Amauld himself, in his objections to the 
Meditations, had put it as at least ques- 
tionable, whether that which thinks is not 
something extended, which, besides tiie 
usual properties of extended substances, 
such as mobility and figure, has also this 
particular virtue and power of thinking4 
The reply of Descartes removed the diffi- 
culties of the illustrious Jansenist, who 
became an ardent and almost complete 
disciple of the new philosophy. In a 
I^card ajgainst the Cartesian pmlosophy, 
printed in 1647, which seems to have 
come £h>m Revius, professor of theology 



* DinertBtioD, nbi tnpii. 
t Betcaitei, z., 138. 



t Id, ii, 14. 



at Leyden, it is said : '^ As iar as regards 
the nature of things, nothing seems to hin- 
der but that the soul may be either a sub- 
stance, or a mode of corporeal substance.'*^ 
And More, who had carried on a meta* 
physical correspondence with DescarteSf 
whom he professed to admire, at least at 
that time, above all philosophers that had 
ever existed, without exception of his fa^ 
vourite Plato, extols him aner his death in 
a letter to Clerselier, as having best es« 
tablished the foundations of religum. '^For 
the Peripatetics,*' he says, *' pretend that 
there are certain substantial forms ema- 
nating from matter, and so united to it 
that they cannot exist without it, to which 
these philosophen refer the souls of al« 
most all living beings, even those to which 
they allow sensation and thought ; while 
the Epicureans, on the other hand, who 
laugh at substantial forms, ascribe thought 
to matter itself; so that it is M. Descartes 
alone, of all philosophers, who has at once 
banished from philosophy all these sub- 
stantial forms or souls derived from mat- 
ter, and absolutely divested matter itsdf 
of the faculty of feeling and thinking, "f 

96. It must be owned that the firm be- 
lief of Descartes in the immate- Theory or 
riality of the Ego or thinking memory ead 
principle, was accompanied with *''"'*""*^ 
what, in later times, would have been 
deemed rather too great concessions to 
the materialists. He held the imagina- 
tion and the memory to be portions of the 
brain, wherein the images of our seosa- 
tions are bodily received; and even as- 
signed such a motive force to the imagi- 
nation as to produce those involunti^ 
actions which we often perform, and aU 
the movements of brutes. ''This ex- 

» Vol X , p. 73. 

t VoL X., p. 3S6. Even More teemt to have 
been perplexed et one time by the difficulty of ee- 
coontiog for the knowledge uid sentiment of die- 
imbodiea sonls, and almoet inclined to admit their 
corporeity. '* J'aimerob mienx dire axec lee Pla- 
toniciena, ks anciens peres, et preeqne tout lee 
pbiloeophee, que lea amee humainea, tone lee g6mee 
tant boooa qne maiiYais, aont oorporela, et que par 
cons6qaent ila ont un sentiment r6el, c'eat ii dire, 
<Ioi leur Tient da corps dont ils sont revetus." This 
18 in a letter to Descartes in 1649, which I have not 
read in Latin (vol. x., p. 249). I do not ouite un- 
derstand whether he meant only that tne soul, 
when separated from the gross body, is invested 
with a substantial clothing, or that there is what 
we may call an interior body, a soppoeed monad, to 
which the thinking principle is indissolublT unitecf. 
This is what all nuterialists mean, who nave any 
clear notions whatever ; it is a possible, perhaps a 
plausible, peihaps even a highly probable hypothe- 
sis, but one wtiich will not prove their tneory. 
The former seems almost an indispensable suppo- 
sition,, if we admit sensibility to paenoraenaat all 
in the soul after death ; but it is rather, periiape, a 
' than a met^hyaical speculatiim, 
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plains how aU the motions of all animals 
arise, though we grant them no knowledge 
of things, but only an imagination entirely 
corporeal, and how all mose operations 
which do not require the concurrence of 
reason are produced in us.** But the 
whole of his notions as to the connexion 
of the soul and body, and, indeed, all his 
physiological theories, of which he was 
most enamoured, do little credit to the 
Cartesian philosophy. They are among 
tiiose portions of his creed which have 
lain most open to ridicule, and which it 
would be useless for us to detail. He 
seems to have, expected more advantage 
to pvschology Arom anatomical research- 
es than, in that state of the science, or 
even, probably, in any Aiture state of it, 
anatomy could afford. When asked once 
where was his library, he replied, showing 
a calf he was dissecting. This is my Hbra- 
ly.* His treatise on the passions, a sub- 
ject so important in the pnilosophy of the 
human mind, is made up of crude hypothe- 
ses, or, at best, irrelevant observations on 
their physical causes and concomitants. 

96. It may be considered as a part of 
SMt oftbe ^B S3mcretism, as we may call 
■oQi in tiM it, of the material and immate- 
ptaMtifiud. rial hypotheses, that Descartes 
fxed the seat of the soul in the conarion, 
or pineal gland, which he selected as the 
only part of the brain which is not double. 
By some mutual communication, which he 
did not profess to explain, though later 
metaphysicians have attempted to do so, 
the unextended intellifrence, thus confined 
to a certain spot, receives ihe sensations 
which are immediatelv produced through 
impressions on the substance of the brain. 
If ne did not solve the problem, be it re- 
membered that the problem has never 
since been solved. It was objected b^ a 
nameless correspondent, who signs him- 
self Hyperaspistes, that the soul, being 
incorporeal, could not leave, by its opera- 
tions, a trace on the brain, which his the- 
ory seemed to imply. Descartes answer- 
ed, in rather a remarkable passage, that 
as to things purely intellectual, we do not, 
properly speakinff, remember tiiem at all, 
as they are equaoly original thoughts ev- 
ery time they present themselves to the 
mmd, except that they are habitually join- 
ed, as it were, and associated with certain 
names, which being bodily, make us re- 
member them.t 

* Deicaites was fttf fond of dinecttoii : C*eat 
on ocerciM oft je me mis •oa?«Dt oocupi d«piut 
onie ttis, at je emu ^a'il n*]r a go^ra de mMacins 
mii 7 sit legttdA db n pvte que moL— Vd. nii, p. 
100 ; also p. 174 and 180. 

t Thia puMfB I maat give in Fiench, iindiiig it 



97. If the orthodox of the age weire Mi 
yet prepared for a doctrine which « ,.,^,^ 
seemed so favourable, at least to miISSob 
natural religion, as the immateri- UMBMte- 
ality of the soul,it may be readi- ^^"^ 

ly supposed that Gassendi, like Hobbee, 
had imbibed too much of the Epicineaa 
theoiy to acquiesce in the spiritualizing 
principles of his adversary. In a sportive 
style he addresses him, O amma! and 
Descartes, replying more angrily, retorts 
upon him the name O caro / which he fre- 
quently repeats. Though we may lament 
such unhappy efforts at wit in these great 
men, the names do not ill represent the 
spiritual and carnal philosophies; the 
school that produced Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Stewart, contrasted with that of Hobbes, 
Condillac, and Cabanis. 

98. It was a matter of course that the 
vuhieraUe passages of the six saMrioiity 
Meditations would not eseape orKmiM. 
the spear of so skilM an antagonist as 
Gassendi. But many of his objections 
appear to be little more than cavils ; and, 
upon the whole, Descartes leaves me with 
the impression of his great superiority in 
metaphysical acuteness. It was, indeed, 
impossible that men should agree who 
persisted in using a different definition of 
the important word idea; and the same 
source of interminable controversy has 
flowed ever since for tiieir disciples. 
Gassendi, adopting the scholastic maxim, 
*' Nothing is in the understanding which 
has not been in the sense,'' carried it so 
much farther than those from whom it 
came, that he denied anything to be an 
idea but what was imagined by the mind. 
Descartes repeatedly desired both him 
and Hobbes, whose philosophy was built 
on the same notion, to remuk tiiat he 
meant by idea whatever can be conceived 
by the understandinff, though not ca«id>le 
of being represented by the imagination.* 

▼ery obacurei and harin^ tnnalated more accordina 
to what I guess than Uterally. Mais pour oe qui 
est des choses puremeut inteUectuelles, k prapre- 
ment parler on n'en a aucun lessouTenir ; et la pre- 
mie Ibis qu'elles se pr^sentent ii I'esprit, on lee 
pense aussi bien que la secoude, si ce n'est pent-Atn 
qu'elles ont coutume d'etre jointes et comme at-' 
tachftes a certains noms qui, etant corporela, font 
que nous nous ressouTenoos aussi d*eUe& — VoL 
riii, p. 2171. 

* Par le nom didte, il Teut eenkment qu'on en- 
tende id les images des choses materiellea d^pein* 
tes en la £uitaisie corporelle ; et cela 6tant suppoe^ 
il lui est ais^ de montrer qu'on ne pent avoir propre 
et v^Htable id^ de Dien ni d'un ange ; maw J'ai 
souTent averti, et princtpalement en celoi li mAme, 
que je prande le nom d'idte pour tout ce qui est 
con^u immediatement par Pesprit; eo eorte que, 
lorsqne je veuz et que je cnins, pareeque je con- 
sols en mdme temps que je venx et que je czmiiiB, 
ce TooUnr et cette crainte sont mis par mu en nam- 
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ITnw we imagiiie a triangle, but we caa 
only conceive a fi([nre of a thooaand sides ; 
we know its existence, and can reason 
about its i>roperties,but we baTe no image 
whatever in the mind by which we can 
distinguish such a polygon from one of a 
sandier or greater number of sides. 
Hobbes, in answer to this, threw oat a 
paradox, which he has not, at least in so 
milimited a manner, repeated, that by rea- 
son, that is, by the process of reasoning, 
we can infer nothing as to the nature of 
things, but only as to their names.* It is 
singular that a man, conversant at least 
with the elements of geometry, should 
have fallen into this error. For it does 
not appear that he meant to speak only 
of natural substances, as to which his lan- 
guage might seem to be a bad expression 
of what was afterward clearly shown by 
Locke. That the understanding can con- 
ceive and reason upon that which the im- 
agination cannot delineate, is evident not 
only from Descartes' instance of a poly- 

bre dea id^ei ; et je me sais tervi de ce mot, jMurce- 
qu'il €imt deji communemeDt re^u par lea pniloao- 
pb^ pool' aignifier lea fonnea daa coooeptiona de 
Panteoderoent dim, encora que oona ne racomiota- 
aiona en Diea aocnne fantaiaia on imagioatiim em- 
porelle, eC je n*en aavoia point de piua propre. £t 
je pense avoir aaaez ezpliqu^ Tidee de Dieu pour 
ceoz qui veulent con^Toir lea aena que je donne ii 
niea porolea ; maia pour ceuz qui a'attachaot & lea 
eotaiMre autrement que je ne nia, je ne le pourraia 
iBmaia aaaex.'-' VoL t., p. 404. Thia ia in anawer to 
Hobbea ; the objectiona of Hobbea, and Deacartea' 
leptiea, turn Tery much on thia prunary difierence 
between ideaa aa imagea, which alone our countrjk 
man could undentand, and ideaa aa inteUectiona, 
eonoeptiona, vtvfum, incapable of being inugined, 
but not lesa certainly known and reaaoned upon. 
The French ia a tranalation, but made by Cleraelier 
under the e:^ e of Deecartea, ao that it may be quo- 
ted aa an original. 

• Que dirona noua mamtenant ai pen-t4tre le rai- 
Bonnement n'eat lien autre choae qu*on aaaemblage 
•t un encbainement de noma par ce mot est f D'on 
il a'enauiTToit que par la raiaon noua ne coneluona 
rien de tout touchant la nature dea choeea, mail 
aeolement touchant leura appellationa, c'eat ii dire 
que par elle noua voyona aimplement ai noua aa- 
aemolooe bien on mal lea noma dea choeea, aelon 
lea conventiona que noua avona ftiitea k notre ^• 
taiaie touchant leura aignificationa, p. 476. Deacar- 
tea merely anawered: L'aaaemblage qui ae fait 
dana le raiaonnement n'eat pea celui dee noma, 
maia bien celni dea choaea 8ignifi6ea par lee noma ; 
et je m*6tonne que le contraire puiaae ?eniren l*ea- 

Ent de peraonne. Deacartea treated Hobbea, whom 
e did not eateem, with lera attention than hia other 
correapondenta. Hobbea could not underatand what 
have been called ideaa of reflection, auch aa fear, 
and thought it waa nothing more than the idea of 
the object feared. *' For what elae ia the fioar of a 
Hon," he aaya, "than the idea of thia lion, and the 
effect which it producea m the heart, which leada 
ua to run away t But thia running ia not a thought ; 
to that nothing of thought eziata in fear but the 
idea of the object." Deacartea only replied, ** it ia 
aelfevident that it ia not the aame thmg to aee a 
lion and fear him that it ia to aee him only,** p. 483. 
Vol- il— N 



ffon, but more strikisgly by the whole 
theory of infinites, wmch are certainly 
somewhat more than bare words, what- 
ever assistance words may give us in ex* 
plaininff them to others or to ourselves.* 
99. Duffald Stewart has justly dwelt on 
the signal service rendered by Stewarts 
Descartes to psychological phi* remarkaaa 
losophy, by turning the mental J>«»««^ 
vision mward upon itself, and accustoming 
us to watch the operations of our intellect, 
which, though employed upon ideas ob- 
tained through the senses, are as distin- 
guishable from them aa the workman from 
his work. He has siven, indeed, to Des- 
cartes a very proud title, Father of Uie 
experimental philosophy of the human 
mind, as if he were to man what Bacon 
was to nature.f By patient observation 
of what passed withm him ; by holding his 
soul as it were an object in a microscope, 

* I auapect, fiom what I haye aince read, that 
Hobbea had a different, and what aeema to me a 
▼ery erroneona view of infinite, or infiniteaimal 
quantitiea in geometry. For he anawera the old 
aophiam of Zeno, Quicquid diyidi poteat in partea 
innnitaa eat infinitum, in a manner which doea not 
meet the real truth of the caae : Dixidi poaae in 
partea infinitaa nihil ahud eat quam <hTidi poaae in 
partea quetctmqtti qm» w^.— Logica aive Compntik 
tio, c. o, p. 38 (edit 1667). 

t Diaaertation on Progreaa of Pbiloaophy. The 
word experiment muat be taken in the aenae of db- 
aervation. Stewart Terr early took up hia admir»> 
tion for Deacartea. ** He waa the firat philoaopher 
who atated in a clear and aatiafectory manner the 
diatinction between mind and matter, and who 
pointed out the proper plan for atudying the intel- 
lectual pbiloaophy. ^It la chiefly in conaequence of 
hia preciae ideaa with reapect to tUa diadnctios 
that we may remark in all hia metaphvaioal wi^ 
tinga a perapicuity which ia not obaenrable in thoae 
of any of hia predeceaaora.'*— EleuL of Philoa. of 
Human Mind, toL i. (publiahed in 1792), note A. 
" When Deacartea," he aajjra in the diaaertation be> 
fore quoted, *' eataUiBbed it aa a general principle 
that fuHhmg amcnoabU by tht power q^ imagmtOim 
eovld throw any Ugki oh tho oporatwno </ thot^htf a 

Erinciple which 1 conaider aa excluaively hia own, 
e lain the foundationa of the experimental pbiloa- 
ophy of the human mind. That the aame truth 
bad been previooaly perceived more or leaa die* 
tinctly by tfacon and othera, appeara pn^iable from 
the geneiral complexion of their apeculationa; but 
which of them baa expreaaed it with equal preciakm» 
or laid it down aa a fundamental maxim in their 
logic r* The worda which I have put in italica aeem 
too Taguely and not very clearljr expreaaed, nor am 
I aware that they are borne out ia their literal aenae 

S' auT poaition of Deecartea; nor do I apprehend 
e aUnaion to Bacon. But it ia certain that Dea- 
cartea, and atill more hia diadplea Amaud and 
Malebranche, take better care to diatingpiiah what 
can be imagined from what can be conceived or un- 
deratood, than any of the achooi of Oaaaendi in thia 
or other countriea. One of the great meriu of 
Deacartea aa a mataphyaical writer, not unconnect- 
ed with thia, ia that he ia generally caieAil to avoid 
figuratlTe language in apeaking of mental opera- 
tiona, whenin he haa much the advantage over 
Locke. 
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which is the only process of a good meta- 
physician, he became habituated to throw 
away those integumente of sense which 
hide us from ourselves. Stewart has cen- 
sured him for the paradox, as he calls it, 
that the essence of mind consists in think- 
ing, and that of matter in extension. That 
the act of thinking is as ins^arable from 
the mind as extension is from matter, 
cannot indeed be proved; since, as our 
thoughts are successive, it is not incon- 
ceivable that there may be intervals of 
duration between them ; but it can hardly 
be reckoned a paradox. But whoever 
should be led by the word essence to sup- 
pose that Descartes confounded the per- 
cipient thinking substance, the Ego, upon 
whose bosom, like that of the ocean, the 
waves of perception are raised by every 
breeze of sense, vnth the perception itself, 
or even, what is scarcely more tenable, 
with the reflective action or thought ; that 
he anticiiMLted this strange paradox of 
Hume in ids earliest work, from which he 
silently withdrew in his Essays, would 
not only do great injustice to one of the 
acutest understandings that ever came to 
the subject, but overlook several clear as- 
sertions of the distinction, especially in 
his answer to Hobbes. ''The thought," 
he says, *' differs from that which thmks, 
as the mode from the substance.*'* And 
Stewart has in his earliest work justly 
corrected Reid in this point as to tlie 
Cartesian doctrine.f 

100. Several singular positions, which 
pindoKMor have led to an undue deprecia- 
DMcaitM. tion of Descartes in general as 
a i>hilosopher, occur in his metaphysical 
writings. Such was his denial of thought, 
and, as is commonly said, sensation to 
brutes, which he seems to have founded 
on the mechanism of the bodily organs; a 
cause sufficient, in his opinion, to explain 
aU the phaenomena of the motions of ani- 
mals, and to obviate the difficulty of as- 
signing to them immaterial souis;^ his 

* Vol. i, p. 470. Axnand objected, in a letter to 
Deecertee, Comment ae peat il fain que la penate 
conatitae Peiaence de reapht^puiaque reeprit eat 
one aubatance, et que la pena^ aemble n'en 4tra 
qa*un mode? Deaeartea replied tbat thought in 
leneial, la pena6e, on la nature qui pense, in which 
Be placed the eaience of aoal, waa Tery different 
from anch or each particular acta of thinkmg, toL 
Ti., p. 153, 160. 

t Philoaophj of Human Mind, tqL i, note A. 
See the Principia, ^ 63. 

t It ia a common opinion that Deacartea denied 
all liliB and aenaibility to bratea. But thia leema 
not ao dear. 11 fuit remarquer, he aaja in a letter 
to MorOf where he haa been ai|uing a^imt the ex- 
iateoce m brutea of any thinkmg principle, que je 
parla de la P«nate, non de la vie. ou du aentiment ; 
car je n'Ate la ne ii aueun animal, ne la fiiiaant con- 
aiiter que daoa la aeule chaleor du oour. Je ne 



rqection of final causes in the expLanatioii 
of nature, as tax above our comprehension, 
and unnecessary to those who had the in- 
ternal proof of God^s existence ; his still 
more paradoxical tenet, that the truth of 
geometrical theorems, and every other 
axiom of intuitive certainty, depended 
upon the will of God; a notion that 
seems to be a relic of his original skepti- 
cism, but which he pertinaciously defends 
throughout his letters.* From remarkable 

leur refuse paa mdme le aentiment autant qu'il d^ 
pend des organes do corps. — Vol. x., p. 208. In a 
longer paaaage, if he does not ezpreaa himaelf Tery 
clearly, he admita paaaiona in brutea, and it aeema 
impoMible that he could have aaciibed paaaiona to 
what haa no aenaation. Much of what he here aaya 
ia very good. Bien que Montaigne et Charron aient 
dit, quil y a plua de dififaence d'homme k homme 
que d'homme i b^, il n*eat tontefoia jamais trouTft 
aucune b^Ke ai parlaite, qu'elle ait um de qnelqoe 
eigne pour iaire entendre 4 d'autrea animaux <)uel* 
que chose que n'eut point de rapport k. ses passions ; 
et il n'y a point d'homme si impatfait qu*il n'en use ; 
en aorte que ceux qui aont aooras et muets inventent 
dee aignea partieuliera par leaqnela ila ezpriment 
leur pena6ea; ce qui me aemble un trie fort argu- 
ment poor proover que ce qui fait que lea bAtea ne 
parlent point comme noua, eat qu'ellea n'ont aucune 
penate, et non point que lea orcanea leur manquent. 
Et on ne pent dire qu'ellea parlent entie ellea, male 
que nous ne lea entendona paa ; car coam^UtehimB 
«iqudmt$9 auina munuma nma txprvneiU lewrt pM- 
nsiw, 118 noua exprimeroient aussi bien leura pan- 
acea aila en aToient Je aaia bien que lea bAtea 
font beancoupde choaeamieux que noua, maia je na 
m'en itonne paa; car cela mAme aert a prouver 
qo'ellee agiaaent natarellement, et j>ar reeaoita. ainai 
qu'un horloge ; laqnelle montre bien mieux rheure 
qu'il eat, que notre jugement nous reneeigne. . . 
(in pent senlement diie que, bien que lea Mtee ne 
fiusent aucune action qui noua aaaure qu'eUea pen- 
aent, toutefoia, ii caoaeque lea organea de leura 
corpe ne aont paa fort differena des notres, on pent 
conjecturer qu'il y a quelqve pena^e jdnte ii cea or- 
ganea, ainai que nous experiinentona en noua, bien 
que la leur aoit beaucoup moina parfute ; ii qooi je 
n'ai rien ii r6pondre, ai non que ai ellee penaoient 
aussi que noua, ellea auroient una ame imnunteUe 
ausai bien que noua ; ce qui n'eat pas Traisemblable* 
ii cauae qui! n'y a point de raiaon pour le croire de 
quelquea animaux, aanale croire de toua, et qu*il j 
en a pluaieurs trop impaifaita pour pouvoir croire 
cela d'eux, comme aont lea huitrea, lea ^pongee, drc. 
— Vol. ix., p. 425. I do not see the meaning of une 
ame immortelle in the last sentence; if the words 
had been une ame immateheile, it would be to the 
purpoee. More^ in a letter to which thia ia a reply, 
naa argued aa if Deacartea took brutea forinaenaibb 
machinea, and combata the paradox with the argu- 
ments which common aenae furnishes. He would 
eren haTo preferred aacribing imm<ntality to them, 
aa many ancient philoeophera did. But aurely Dea- 
cartea, wbo did not acknowledge any proofa of the 
immortality of the aoul to be validi, except thoee 
founded on revelation, needed not to trouble him- 
aelf much about thia difficulty. 

* C*est en efiet parler de Dieu comme d*un Jupi- 
ter ou d'un Satume. et I'aaaujettir au Styx et aux 
deatin^es, que de dire que cea v^ritte aont ind^ 
pendantea oe lui Ne craignei point, je Toua prie, 
d'aasu Ar et de publier partoot que c'eat Dien qui a 
6tabli cea loia en la nature, ainai qu'un roi Mabttt 
lea loia en son royanme.->Voi tl, p. 100. He ar- 
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errors men of original and independent 
genius are rarely exempt; Descartes had 
pulled down an edifice constructed by ^e 
labours oi near two thousand years, with 
great reason in many respects, yet, per- 
haps, with too unlimited a disregard or his 
predecessors ; it was his destiny, as it had 
neen theirs, to be sometimes refuted and 
depreciated in his turn. But the single 
hct of his having first established, boti^ in 
philosophical and popular belief, the im« 
materiality of the soul, were we eren to 
Ibiget the other great accessions which 
he made to psych<dogy, would declare the 
infiuence he has had on human opinion. 
From tlus immateriality, however, he did 
not derive the tenet Of its immortsdlty. 
He was justly contented to say, that from 
the intrinsic difierence between mind and 
body, the dissolution of the one could not 
necessarily take away the existence of the 
other, but that it was for God to determine 
whether it should continue to exist ; and 
this determination, as he thought, could 
only be learned from his revealed will. 
The more powerful arguments, according 
to general iq^rehension, which reason ai- 
foras for the sentient being of the soul 
after death, did not belong to the meta- 
phjTsical philosophy of Descartes, and 
would never have been very satisfactory 
to his mind. He sa^ in one of his let- 
ters, that, *' laying aside what fiadth assures 
us of, he owns that it is more easy to 
make cox^ecturss for our own advantage 
and entertain promising hopes, than to 
feel any confidence in their accomplish* 
ment.'** 

101. Descartes was perhaps the first 
Hi« jnt no- ^^ ^aw that definitions of 
tkn of defl> words, abeady as clear as they 
"'**^*^ can be made, are nugatory or 
impenetrable. This alone would distin- 
guish his philosophy from that of the 
Aristotelians, who had wearied and con- 
frised themselves for twenty centuries 
with unintelligible endeavours to grasp by 
definition what refiises to be defined. 
^ Mr. Locke,*' says Stewart, " claims this 
improvement as entirely his own, but the 
merit of it unquestionably belongs to Des- 
cartes, although it must be owned that he 
has not always sufilcientl^ attended to it 
in his researches."! A still more decisive 

gam as ttrenuoasly the nme point in p. 132 and p. 
307. ♦ Vol. IX., p. 369. 

t Dissertation, ubi snpriL Stewart, in his Philo- 
aopbical Eaaaya, note A, bad cenaared Raid for as* 
signing this remark to Descartes and Locke, but 
witbont giving any better reason than that it is 
found in a work written by Lord Stair; earlier, 
certainly, than Locke, but not before Descartes. 
It may be doubtfol, as we shall see hereafter, 
whether Locke has not gone beyond Descartes, or„ 



passage to this ellbct than that referred to 
py Stewart in the Principia will be found 
in the posthumous dialogue on the Search 
after Truth. It is objected by one of the 
interlocutors, as it had aetnsdly been by 
Gassendi, that, to prove his existence by 
the act of thinking, he must first know 
what existence and what thought is. ^ I 
agree with you," the r^resentative of 
Descartes replies, ^ that it is necessary 
to know what doubt is, and what thought 
is, before we can be fully persuaded of 
thuB reasoning ; I doubt, therefore I am« 
or, what is the same thing, I think, there- 
fore I am. But do not imagine that for 
tins purpose you must torture your mind 
to find out the next genus, or the essen- 
tial differences, as the logicians talk, and 
so compose a regular definition. Leave 
this to such as teach or dispute in the 
schools. But whoever will examine things 
by himself, and judge of them according 
to his understanding, cannot be so sense- 
less as not to see cleariy, when he pays 
attention, what doubting, thinking, being 
are, and as to have any need to learn their 
distinctions. Besides, there are things 
which we rendeif mixce obscure in at- 
tempting to define them, because, as they 
are very simple and very clear, we cannot 
know aoid comprehend them better than, 
by themselves. And it should be reckon* 
ed among the chief errors that can be 
committd in science for men to fancy 
that they can define that which they can 
only conceive, and distinguish wlwt is 
clear in it from what is obscure, whila 
they do not see fiie difference between 
titat which must oe defined before it ia 
understood, and that which can be (Idly 
known by itself. Now, among things 
which can thus be clearly known by them- 
selves, we must put doubting, thinking, 
being. For I do not believe any one ever 
existed so stupid as to need to know what 
being is before he could afiirm that he is ; 
and it is the same of thou^t and doubt. 
Nor can he learn these things except by 
himself, nor be convinced of tbem but by 
his own experience, and by that con* 
sciousness and inward witness which ev- 
ery man finds in himself when he exam- 
ines the subject. And as we should de- 
fine whiteness in vain to a man who can 
see nothing, while one who can open his 
eyes and see a white object requires no 
more, so to know what doubting is, and 
what thinking is, it is only necessary to 
doubt and to think.*** Nothing could 
more tend to cut short the verbal cavils 
of thescho^en than this limitation of 

at least, diitingnished imdefiDable words none 
•trictly. * VoL xL, p. 3®, 
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their fiiTonrite exercise, definition. It is 
due, therefore, to Descartes, so often ac- 
cused of appropriating the discoveries of 
others, that we should establish his right 
to one of the most important that the new 
logic has to boast. 

109. He seems, at one moment, to 
BtoDotioDor hare been on the point of taking 
nbtMumi another step very far in ad- 
vance of his age. *'Let us take," he 
says, " a piece of wax from the honejr- 
comb r it retains some taste and smell ; it 
is hard ; it is cold ; it has a very marked 
colour, form, and size. Approach it to 
the fire ; it becomes liquid, warm, inodor- 
ous, tasteless; its form and colour are 
changed ; its size is increased. Does the 
same wax remain after these changes T 
It must be allowed that it does ; no one 
doubts it, no one thinks otherwise. What 
was it, then, that we so distinctly knew 
to exist in this piece of wax ? Nothing, 
certainly, that we observed by the senses, 
since all that the taste, the smell, the 
sight, the touch reported to us has disap- 
peared, and still the same wax remains." 
This something which endures under ev- 
ery change of sensible (jualities cannot be 
imagined ; for the imagination must rep- 
resent some of these quatities, and none 
of them are essential to the thing ; it can 
only be conceived by the understanding.* 

103. It may seem almost suiprising to 
not qofto US, after the writings of Locke and 
«amet. his followers on the one hand, and 
the chymist with his crucible on the oth- 
er, have chased these abstract substances 
of material objects fit>m their sanctuaries, 
that a man of such prodigious acuteness 
and intense reflection as Descartes should 
not have remarked that the identity of 
wax after its liquefaction is merely nomi- 
nal, and depending on arbitrary language, 
which in many cases gives new appella- 
tions to the same aggregation ol* particles 
after a change of their sensible qualities ; 
and that all we call substances are but 
aggregates of resisting moveable corpus- 
cles, which, by tiie laws of nature, are ca- 
pable of affecting our senses differentiy, 
according to the combinations they may 
enter into, and the changes they may suc- 
cessively undergo. But, if he had dis- 
tinctiy seen this, which I do not appre- 
hend that he did, it is not likely that he 
would have divulged the discovery. He 
had already given alarm to the jealous 
spirit of oithodoxy bv what now appears 
to many so self-evi^t, that they have 
treated the supposed paradox as a trifling 
with words— the doctrme that colour, hea^ 
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smell, and other secondary ^alities, or 
accidents of bodies, do not exist in them, 
but in our own mizids, and are the effects 
of their intrinsic or primary qualities, it 
was the tenet of the schools that these 
were sensible realities, inherent in bodies ; 
and the Church held as an article of faith, 
that the substance of Inread being with- 
drawn fi!om the consecrated water, the 
accidents of that substance remained as 
before, but independent, and not inherent 
in any other. Amauld raised this objec- 
tion, which Descartes endeavoured to re- 
pel by a new theory of transubstantia- 
tion ; but it always left a shade of suspi- 
cion, in the Catholic Church of Rome, on 
the orthodoxy of Cartesianism. 

104. *' The paramount and indisputable 
autiiority which, in all our rea- HisBoihNM 
sonings concerning the human or intutam 
mind, he ascribes to the evidence ^'^^ 

of consciousness," is reckoned by Stewart 
among the great merits of Descartes. It 
is certain that there are truths which we 
know, as it is called, intuitively, that is, 
by the mind's immediate inward glance. 
Aiid reasoning would be interminable if 
it did not find its ultimate limit in truths 
which it cannot prove. Gassendi imputed 
to Descartes, that, in his fundamental en* 
thjrmem, Cogito, ergo sum, he supposed a 
knowledge of the major premise. Quod 
cogitat, est. But Descartes replied that it 
was a great error to believe that our 
knowledge of particular propositions must 
always be deduced from universals, ac- 
cording to the rules of logic ; whereas, on 
the contrary, it is by means of our knowl* 
edge of particulars that we ascend to 
generals, though it is true that we descend 
again from them to infer other particular 
propositions.* It is probable that Gas- 
sendi did not make this objection very 
seriously. 

105. Thus the logic of Descartes, using 
that word for principles that guide our 
reasoning, was an instrument of defence 
both against the eaptiousness of ordinaiy 
skepticism, that of the P^^honic school, 
and against tiie disputatious dogmatism 
of those who professed to serve under the 
banner of Aristotle. He who reposes on 
his own consciousness, or who recurs to 
first principles of intuitive knowledge, 
though he cannot be said to silence his 
adversary, should have the good sense to 
be silent himself, which puts equally an 
end to debate. But, so far as we are con- 
cerned with the investigation of truth, the 
Cartesian appeal to our own conscious- 



* Vol ii., p. 305. See, too, the paawge quoted 
above, inhis poeChumoas dialogue. 
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ness, of wfaich Stewirt was verr fond, 
just as it is in principle, may end in an 
assiunption of our own prejudices as 
the standard of belief. Nothing can be 
truly selPeTident but that which a elear, 
an honest, and an experienced under- 
standing in another man acknowledges to 
be so. 

106. Descartes has left a treatise high- 
Ttmomm \j valuable, but not very much 
•ftpftagie. known, on the art of logic, or 
rules for the conduct of the understand- 
iuff.* Once only, in a letter, he has al- 
luded to the name of Bacon.t There are, 
periiaps, a few passages in this short tract 
that remind us of the NoYum Organum. 
But I do not know that the coincidence is 
such as to warrant a suspicion that he 
was indebted to it; we may reckon it 
mther a parallel than a deriTative logic ; 
written in the same spirit of cautious, in- 
dnctlTe procedure, less brilliant and origi- 
nal in its inventions, but of more general 
application than the Novum Organum, 
which is with some difficulty extended 
beyond tiie province of natural philosophy. 
Descartes is as averse as Bacon to syllo- 
gistic forms. '* Truth,'* he says, '' often 
eacvpen from these fetters, in which those 
who employ them remain entangled. This 
is less flrequently the case with those who 

* M. GouciD htm translated and repnbliBhed two 
works of Deacartoa, which had only appeared in 
Opera Poethama Carteaii, Amsteidam, 1702. Their 
anthenticitf, from external and intiinsic proofik is 
oat of qaesUon. One of these ii that mentioned in 
the tact; enliUed "Rules for the Direction of the 
Understanding ;" which, though logical in its snb- 
ject^ takes most of its illnstrations from mathe- 
matics. The ether is a dialogne, left imperfect, in 
which he sostains the metaphysical principles of 
his philosophf . Of these two htUe tracts their 
editor has said, that " they equal in Tigoor, and 
perhaps surpass in arrangement, the Meditations 
and Discourse on Method. We see in these more 
nneqniTocally the main object of Descartes, snd 
the spirit of the nvolntioa which has created mod- 
em philosophy, and placed in the miderstanding 
ttseli the principle of all certainty, thepoint of de- 
parture for all legitimate inqainr. They might 
seem written but yesterday, and for the present 
•fs."— VoL zi., prefiftce, p. 1. I may add to this, 
that I consider tlie Rules for the Direction of the 
Understanding as one of the best works on logic 
(in tibe enlarsed sense) which I hare ever read ; 
more practicafly usefal, perhaps, to young students 
than the Novum Organum; and though, as I have 
said, his iliastratioDS are chiefly mathematical, 
most of his roles are applicable to the general dis- 
cipline of the reasoning powers. It occupies little 
more than one hondrea pages, and I think that I am 
di^ng a service in recommending it Many of the 
nles will, of courMs,be found in later books ; some 
possibly in earlier. This tract, as well as the disr 
Ic^e which follows it, is inco m pl e te, a portion be- 
ing probably lost. 

t Si qnelqtt*un de cette humeur vouloit entre- 
prendie d'icrire Thistoire des apparsnees celestes 
ssloB U mithode de Verulamius.— Vol. vi., p, 210. 



make no use of logic, enerienoe showing 
that the most suStle of sophisms cheat 
none but sophists themsehres, not those 
who trust to their natural reason. And 
to convince ourselves how little this syl- 
logistic art serves towards the discoveiy 
of truth, we may remark that the logicians 
can form no svUogism with a true conclu- 
sion, unless they are already acquainted 
with the truth that the syllogism develops* 
Hence it follows that the vulgar logic is 
wholly useless to him who would discover 
truth for himself, thoufh it may assist in 
explaining to othera the truth he already 
knows, and that it would be better to 
transfer it as a science ftom philosophy to 
rhetoric.*** 

107. It would occupy too much space 
to point out the many profound MeHisorus 
ana striking thoughts wnidi this writings, 
treatise on the conduct of the understand- 
ing, and, indeed, most of the writings of 
Descartes, contain. ** The greater part of 
the questions on which the learned dispute 
are out questions of words. These occur 
so frequently, that, if philosophers would 
agree on the signification of their words, 
scarce any of Uieir controversies would 
remain." This has been continually said 
since ; but it is a proof of some pr^ress 
in wisdom, when the orif^inal thought of 
one age becomes the truism of the next. 
No one had been so much on his guard 
against the equivocation of words, or knew 
so well their relation to the operations oi 
the mind. And it may be said genieraUy» 
though not without exception, of the meta* 
physical writings of Descartes, that we 
find in them a perspicuity which springs 
from his unremitting attention to the logi- 
cal process of inquiry, admitting no doubt* 
ful or amlnguous position, and never re« 
quiring from his reader a deference to anj 
authonty but that^of demonatration. It is 
a great advantage in reading such writers 
that we are aUe to discern when they are 
manifestly in the wrong. The sophisms 
of Plato, of Aristotle, of the schoolmen, 
and of a great many recent metaphy* 
siciana, are disguised by their obscuritT ; 
and while they creep insidiously into the 
mind of the reader, are always denied and 
explained away by partial disciples. 

108. Stewart has praised Descartes for 
having recourse to the evidence his nodone 
of consciousness in orderto prove «f ftae-'UM- 
the liberty of the wiU. But he omits to 
teU us that the notions entertained by this 
philosoj^er were not such as have been 
generally thought compatible with firee 
agency in the only sense that admits of 

• Vol si., p. 8M. 
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conlroireny. It was an eaaential pan of 
the theory of Descartes, that God is the 
cause of all human actions. ^ Before Grod 
sent us into the world," he says in a let- 
ter, ^' he knew exactly what ul the incli- 
nations of our will would be ; it is he that 
has implanted them in us ; it is he also 
that has disposed all other things, so that 
such or such objects should present them- 
selves to us at such or such times, by 
means of which he has known that our 
free-will would determine us to such or 
such actions, and he has willed that it 
should be so ; but he has not willed to 
compel us thereto/'* ^'We could not 
demonstrate," he says at another time, 
"that God exists, except by considering 
him aa a being absolutely perfect; and he 
could not be absolutely perfect if there 
could happen anything in the world which 
did not spring entirely from him. . . Mere 
philosophy is enough to make us know 
that there cannot enter the least thought 
into the mind of man, but God must will 
and have willed from all eternity that it 
shoukl enter there."t This is in a letter 
to his highly intelligent friend, the Prin- 
cess Palaune Elizabeth, granddaughter of 
James I. ; and he procee& to declare him- 
self strongly in favour of predestination, 
denying wholly any particular providence, 
to whieh she had alluded, as chanffing the 
decrees of God, and all efficacy of prayer, 
eoBcept as one link in the chain of his de- 
terminations. Descartes therefore, what- 
ever some of his disciples may have be- 
come, was far enough fron^ an Arminian 
theology. '^ As to free-will," he says else- 
where, " I own, that thinking only of our- 
selves, we cannot but reckon it independ^ 
ent; but when we think of the infinite pow- 
er of God, we cannot but believe that all 
tilings depend on him, and that, conse- 
<|iiently, our free-will must do so too. . . Bat 
since our knowledge of the existence of 
God should not hinder us from being a^ 
sured of our free-will, because we feel and 
are conscious of it in ourselves, so that 
of our free-will should not make us doubt 
of the existence of God. For the inde- 
pendenee which we experience and feel 
m ourselves, and which is si^ficient to 
make our actions praiseworthy or blame- 
idile, is not Incompatible with a depend- 
ance of another nature, according to which 
all things are subject to God.'^ 
100. A system so novel, so attractive to 

• Tot. is., p. 374. t Id., p. aie. 

J Vol. i«., p. 360. This httd oriBimUy bem tta. 
in the Prnicipia, with law confidmoe, the free- 
will of man ana predeterfntnatioD of Ood being 
both aaeeitad as true, but their coeiiatence incom- 
prehmaihls — Yoi> iiil» p. IS. 



the imagination by its bold and f^^^^^y^ 
brilliant paradoxes as that of ayiieiii, Md 
Descartes, could not but excite attacte^poa 
the attention of an age already 
roused to the desire of a new philosophy, 
and to the scorn of ancient anthority. 
His first treatises appeared in French ; and, 
though he afterward employed Latin, hti 
works were very soon translated by hti 
disciples, and under his own care. He 
wrote in Latin with great perspicuity ; in 
French with liveliness and ele^iice. His 
matd^ematical and optical writings gave 
him a reputation wtiich envy could not 
take away, and secured bis philosophy 
from that general ridicule which some- 
times overwhelms an obscure author. His 
very enemies, numerous and vehement as 
they were, served to enhance the celebrity 
of the Cartesian nrstem, which he seems 
to have anticipated by publishing their ob- 
jections to his Meditations with his own 
replies. In the universities, bifloted for 
the most part to Aristotelian authority, he 
had no chance of public reception ; but the 
iofiuence of the universities was much 
diminished in France, and a new theory 
had perhaps better chances in its favour 
on account of their opposition. But the 
Jesuits, a more powerM body, were in 
general adverse to the Cartesian system, 
and especially some time afterward, when 
it was supposed to have the countenance 
of several leading Jansenists. The Epi« 
curean school, led oy Gassendi and Hobbes, 
presented a formidable phalanx ; since it, 
m fact, comprehended the wits of the 
world, the men of indolence and sensuali- 
ty, quick to discern the many weaknesses 
of Cartesianism, with no capacity for its 
excellences. It is unnecessary to say 
how predominant this class was in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, both in 
France and England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in con- 
siderable alarm lest the Church coetie««*T 
should bear with its weight ^w» ^•*- 
upon his philosophv.* He had the cen- 
sure on Galileo before his eyes, and cer- 
tainly used some chicane of words as to 
the earth's movement upon this account. 
It was, however, in the Protestant coan- 
tnr, which he had chosen as his hanK>ur 
of refuge, that he was doomed to eneomi- 
ter the roughest storm. Gisbert Vo et^ 

• On a tenement aaaojetti la thtelogie i Aii«- 
toUe, qn'il est impossible d'ezplkjoer one autrs^ 
losophie qa*a ne sernMe d*aboid qn'elle soit convv 
la foi. Et l^propos de ceci, je vons V^^^, 
mander s*il ny a rien de detennin6 en la,to> w^ 
chant l'«tendne dn monde: savoir sMl est fini on PT 
MtA infini, et si tont es qn*on appelle Mp«^"r|v 
nmies sotent des coips er^es et vAritaUes.— ▼ <^ ^'" 
p. 73. 
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eidiiieBt ibeologiaii in the UniTenity of 
Utrodit, and the head of the party in the 
Church of Holland^ which had been yicto- 
riow in the Synod of Dort, attacked Dea- 
cartea with aU the Turulence and bigotry 
characteristic of his school of divinity. 
The famous demonstration of the being 
of God he asserted to be a cover for athe- 
ism, and thus excited a flame of contro- 
veny, Descartes being not without sup- 
porters in the Unirersity, especially Re- 
gius, professor of medicme. The philos- 
opher was induced, by these assaults, to 
change his residence from a town in the 

S-ovince of Utrecht to Leyden. Yoet 
d not cease to pursue him with outra- 
feouB calumny, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing decrees of Uie senate and University, 
which interdicted Regius from teachii^ 
that ^new and unproved (presumpta) phi- 
losophy" to his pupils. The war of UimbIs 
on the Yoetian side did not cease for 
some years, and Descartes replied with 
no small acrimony against Yoet himself. 
llie latter had recourse to the civil pow- 
er, and instituted a prosecution against 
Descartes, which was quashed by me in- 
terference of the Prince of Orange. But 
many in the University of Leyden, under 
the mfluence of a notable theologian of 
that age, named Triglandius, one of the 
stoutest champions of Dutch orthodoxy, 
raised a crjr against the Cartesian philos- 
ophy as beinff favourable to Pelagianism 
and popery, the worst names that could 
be given m H<^and; and it was again 
through the protection of the Prince of 
Orange that he escaped a public censure. 
Regius, the most zealous of his original 
advocates, began to swerve from the fidel- 
ity of a sworn disciple, and published a 
book containing some theories of his own, 
which Descartes thought himself obliged 
to disavow. Ultimately he found, hke 
many benefactors of mankind, that he had 
purchased reputation at the cost of peace ; 
and, after some visits to France, where, 
probably from the same cause, he never 
designed to settle, found an honourable 
asylum and a premature death at the court 
of Christina. He died in 1651, having 
wofked a more important change in spec- 
ulative philosophy than any who had pre- 
ceded mm since the revival of learning ; 
for there could be no comparison in that 
age between the celebrity and effect of 
his writings and those of Lord Bacon. 
The latter had few avowed enemies till 
it was too bite to avow enmity.* 

* Th0 life of Descartes was wntten, Terf AiUy 
tnd with the wtnnth of a disciple, by Baillet, in 
two volumes ooarto, 1691, of which bs afterwaid 
pnbliabsd an aondgment lathis we find at lensth 



111. Hie prejudice igainst Daacartes, 
especially in his own country, ciiai|««r 
was aggravated by his indiscreet pi^iwim. 
and not very warrantable assumption of 
perfect originality.* No one, I think, can 
fairiy refwe to own that the Cartesian 
met^hy aics, taken in their consecutive ar- 
rangement, form truly an original system ; 
and it would be equally unjust to deny the 
splendid discovenes he developed in alge- 
bra and optics. But up(m every one sub- 
ject whicn Descartes treated, he has not 
escaped the charse of plagiarism ; pro- 
fessing always to be isnorant of what nad 
been done by others, ne falls peipetually 
into their track ; more, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of ooinci* 
dence could fairiy explain. Leibnitz has 
Slimmed up the claims of earlier writers 
to the pretended discoveries of Descar- 
tes ; and certainly it is a pretty lonff bill 
to be presented to any author. I shul in- 
sert this passage in a note, though much 
of it has no reference to this portion of 
the Cartesian philosophy.f It may, per- 



the attacks made on him by the YoeClan theotogi- 
ans. Bnicker has liven a loof and valnable ae- 
coant of the Cartesian philosopny, but not &Toar« 
able, and perhape not quite nir. — ^Vol. ▼., p. SOO- 
334. Buhle is, as usual, much inferior to Bruektr. 
But those who omit the mathematical portion will 
not find the original worics of Psscartos Toiy long, 
and they are well worthy of being read. 

* I confess, he says in his locic, that I was bom 
with such a temper, that the cniaf pleasure I find 
in study is not from learning the anuments of oth« 
en, but by inventing my own. Tnis disposition 
alone impelled me in youth to the stodvof science ; 
hence, whenever a new book promisea by its titls 
some new discovery, before sitting down to read it, 
I used to try whedier my own natural sagadtT 
could lead me to anything of the kind, and ItooK 
care not to lose this nmocent pleasure by too hasty 
a pernsaL This answered so often that I at length 
perceived that I arrived at truth, not as other mea 
do, after Uind and precarious guesses, by good luck 
rather than skill, Irat that long experience had 
taught me certain fijwd rulee, which were of sor* 
prising utility, and of winch I afterward made use 
todiBcover more truths.— Vol. zi, p. 368. 

t Dogmata ejus metaphynca,velutcfaca ideas a 
sensibos remotas, et anim» distinctionem a corpore, 
et fluzam per se renun materialium fidem, pvofsue 
Platonica sunt Ammsntom pro ezistentia M, 
ex eoj quod ens penectiasimnm, vel quo majus in* 
teUigt non potest, existentiam includit, iui AnseUnlt 
et in libro ** Contra insipientem" inscnpto extaC in« 
terejus opera, passiinqne aseholastids eiaminatnr» 
In doctrine de continue, pleno et loeo Aristotelem 
noster secutos eet, Stoicosque in re morali penitne 
expressit, floriferis ut apes in saltiboa omnia libant. 
In explicatione rerum mecbanica Lendppum et 
Democritum praeontes habait,qui et vortioee ipeos 
jam docuerant. Jordanus Brunus essdem fere de 
magnitudine univern ideas habuisse dicitur, quern* 
admodum et noUvit V. CC. Stephanas Spleissins, 
ut de Oilberto nil dicam, cuius magnetic* consid* 
erationes tum per se, turn aa systems universi ap« 
plicats, Cartesio plurimum profue iu nt. Exphcsr 
tionem graviutis {Mr materi* solidioris rejectionsQ 
in tangMite, quod in phystca Cartesiana props pal* 
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haps, be thonglit hy candid mioda that we 
cannot apply the doctrine of chancea to 
coincidence of reaaoning in men of acote 
and inquiaitiye spirits as fairly as we may 
to that of style or imagery ; but if we 
hold strictly tiiat the older writer may 
claim the exclusive praiae of a philosoph- 
ical discovery, we mlist regret to see such 
a multitude of feathers plucked from the 
wing of an eagle. 

112. The name of Deacartes as a great 
^i^^emt In- metaphysical writer has reyived 
eRSMortaii in some measure of late years ; 
^'^ and this has been chiefly owing, 
among ourselves, to Dugald Stewart ; in 
France, to the growing disposition of their 
philosophers to cast away their idols of 
the eighteenth century. ** I am disposed,'' 



cheninram est, dididt ex Keplero, qui aimilitudiiie 
palnmim mota aque in ▼ate fjnntiB ad centmm 
cantraraanim rem expticoit pnmas. Actionem la- 
de in diatane, aimilitodine bacali praeai jam veterae 
adumbntfere. Circa iridem a M. Antonio de Dom- 
faiia non param Incie accepit. Kepleram foiaee 
piimum snum in dioptricia maaistram, et in eo ar- 
gomento omnee ante ee mortaMe longo interrallo 
ante gi e aau m, iaietur Carteeiaa in epietolia fiuniliar- 
ibae) nam in acriptia, que ipee edidit, longe abeet 
a tall confeaeione aot mde, tametai Hie ratio, tgam 
rationnm directionem explicat, ex compoaitione 
aiffiiram dapUeia conatde perpendicularia ad aaper- 
fieiem et ad eandem paralleli, dieerU apod Keple- 
rum extet, qui eodem, ut Carteeiaa, modo cquali- 
tatem aosalomm incidentin et reilexionia lunc de- 
dadt. loine giatam mentionem ideo merabetor, 
qnod omnia prope Carteaii ntiocinatio hoic inniti- 
tarprindpia Legem rafractionia primnm inveniaae 
WiUebroodam SneUium, laaacaa Voedoapalefecit, 
qoenqaam non ideo negare auaim, Caitedum in 
eadem ineidere potaiaee de ano. Negmrit in Epie- 
tolia Vietam aibi lectom, eed ThooMs Hairioti An- 
gli libroa analytiooe poethomoe anno 1631 editoe 
ridieee mmlti nx dnbitant ; oaque adeo magnna eat 
tonim conaenana cum calcnk> geoooetria Carte* 
eiauB. Sane jam Harriotua squationem nihik> 
•qnalem poauit, et hinc deriTeTit, quomodo oriatur 
•quatio ex muItiplicatioBe radicum in ae inricem, 
et quomodo radiomm auctionef diminutione, molti- 
pUoatioae aot diriaione Tarian squatio poeait, et 
quomodo proinde nature, eteonetitutio equationum 
et radicnm eognoaci poeait ex terminorum babitu- 
dine. Itaque narrat celebenimue Walliaiue, Rober- 
valiom, qni miratua erat, undo Carteeio in mentem 
yeniaaet palmarium iUud, sqnationem ponere nqua- 
lem nihilo ad inatar nnine quentitatia, oetenao aibi 
a Domino de Cavendiab libro Harrioti exdemaaee, 
11 l*a «n ! il I'a Tu ! ridit, ridit Redoctionem 
9aadrato-qaadnta iBquationie ad cnbicam auperiori 
|am ewciuo invenit Lodovieue FeiTariua, cujue 
vitam rdiqaift Caidanue ejue lamiliaria. Deniqne 
foit Carteeraa, nt a riria doietie dudum notatum eet, 
et ex epiaColia nimiom appaiet, immodicua con- 
tem^tor aliorum, et fams cupiditate ab artifidia non 
abetmene, qu» param g e ae i 'oe a rideri poeeunt. At^ 
foe bee jxolecto non dico animo obCrectandi riro, 
quern mirifio^ eetimo, eed eo conailio, ut cuique 
einim tribuatnr, nee unoe omnium laudee abeorbeat ; 
juetiaaimum enim eet, ut inventoribae anua bonoe 
conatet, nee eablatia rirtutum piemiia preelara fii^ 
dendi atudiium nefiti g eec at — Ldbnita, apud Bruck- 
er, ▼., S55. 



says our Scottiah phOoMpher, ** to date 
the origin of the true philosophy of mind 
from the Principia (why not the earher 
works!) of Descartes, rather than from 
the Organum of Bacon or the Essays of 
Locke; vrithout, however, meaning to 
compare the French author with our two 
countiymen, either as a contributor to 
our stock of facts relating to the intellect- 
ual phsnomena, or as the author of any 
important conclusion concerning the gen- 
eral laws to which they may be referred.*' 
The excellent edition by M. Cousin, in 
which alone the entire works of Descartes 
can be found, is a homsjgfe that France 
has recently offered to his memory, and 
an important contribution to the studioua 
both of metaphysical and mathematical 
philosophy. I have made use of no oth- 
er, though it might be desirable for the in- 
quirer to have the Latin original at Ids 
aide, eapecially in those woiks which have 
not been seen in French hy their author. 



6ccrnoN lY. 
On Uie Metapbyeical Philoeopliy of Hobbee. 

113. Thi metaphysical philosophy of 
Hobbes was promulgated in his Bi«tai»b7ai. 
treatise on Human Nature, which eai tnatiaaa 
appeared in 1650. This, with his ^'^ ^*"*^ 
other works, De Give and De Corpore Po- 
Utico, were Aased into that ^at and gen- 
eral system, which he published in 1651, 
with the title of Leviathan. The first 
part of the Leviathan, ** Of Man,** follows 
the several chapters of the treatise on 
Human Nature with much regularity; 
but so numerous are the enlargements or 
omissions, so great is the variance with 
which the author has expressed the samo 
positions, that they should much rather 
be considered as two worics than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more 
than Lord Bacon's treatise De Augmentia 
Scientiarum doea from his Advancement 
of Learning. I shall, however, blend the 
two in a single analysis, and this I shall 
generally give, as far as is possible, con- 
sistently with my own Umits, in the very 
words of Hobbes. His language ia ao lu- 
cid and concise, that it would be ahnoat 
as improper to put an algebraical process 
in different terms as some of his meta- 

Shysical parampha. But, as a certain 
egree of abridgment cannot be dispensed 
with, the reader must not take it for 
ffranted, even where Inverted commas 
denote a closer attention to the text, that 
nothing is omitted, althougli^ in such cases. 
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I ii0f «r hold It permiwibie to nwko any 
oluage. 

114. All single thoughts, it it tliepiimap 
BsthMryor Tf tenet of HoUies, are repre- 
«***"|^ sentatioDS or appearances of 
tome qnaUty of a body without us, which 
is commonly called an object. ^ There is 
no conception in a nuin's mind which hath 
not at fiirst totally, or by parts, been be- 
gotten upon the organs of sense. The 
rest are derived from that original."* In 
the treatise on Human Nature he dwells 
long on the immediate causes of sensa^ 
tion ; and, if no alteration had been made 
in his manuscript since he wrote his dedi- 
cation to the Earl of Newcastle in 1640, 
he must be owned to hare anticipated 
niiriiiwt Descartes in one of his most celr 
wicbOM- ebrated doctrines. "Because the 
^"^^ image in vision, consisting in col- 
our and shape, is the knowledge we have 
of the qualities of the object of that sense, 
it is no hard matter for a man to foil into 
this opinion, that the same colour and 
shape are the very qualities themselves ; 
and for the same cause that sound and 
noise are the qualities of the bell or of 
the air. And this opinion hath been so 
long received, that the contrary must 
needs appear a great paradox ; and yet 
the introduction of species visible and in- 
telligible (which is necessary for the 
maintenance of that opinion), passing to 
and fro from the object, is worae than any 
paradox, as being a plain impossibility. 
I shall therefore endeavour to make plain 
these points : 1. That the subject wherein 
colour and image are inherent, is not the 
object or thing seen. 3. That there is 
Bothing without us (really) which we call 
an image or colour. 3. That the said im- 
age or colour is but an appoeitioa unto us 
of the motion, agitation, or alteration 
which the object woriieth in the brain or 
spirits, or some external substance of the 
head. 4. T^t as in vision, so also in 
conceptions that arise from the other 
senses, the subject of their inherence is 
not the object, but the sentient.*'! And 
this he goes on to prove. Nothing of 
this will be found in the Discourse sur la 
Methode, the only woric of Descartes then 
poUished ; and, even if we believe Hobbes 
to have interpolated this chapter after he 
had read the Meditations, he has stated 
the principle so clearly and illustrated it 
so copiously, that, so for especially as 
Locke and the English metaphysicians 
took it vp, we may almost rmon him 
another original source. 

115. The second diapter of the LeviSp 



ttan, •* On Imarinalion,'* beg^ Im 
with one of those acute and •■4 




original observations we often find in 
Hobbes : «« That when a thing lies still, 
unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie 
Mill forever, is a truth that no man doubts 
of. But that, when a thing is in motion, 
it will eternally be in motion, unless some- 
what stay it, though the reason be the 
same, namely, that nothmg can change 
itself, is not so easily assented to. For 
men measure, not only other men, but all 
other things, by themselves ; and because 
they find themselves subject, after motion, 
to pain and lassitude, think everything 
else grows weary of motion and seeks 
repose of its own accord.'* The physical 
pnnciple had lately been established, but 
the reason here given for the contrary 
prejudice, though not the sole one, is in- 
genious, and even true. Imagination he 
defines to be *' conception remaining, and 
by litUe and little decaving after the act 
of sense."* lliis he afterward expressed 
lees happily, ** the gradual decline of the 
motion m which sense consists;" his 
phraseology becoming more and more 
tinctured with the materialism he affected 
in all his philosophy. Neither definition 
seems at idl applicable to the imagination 
which caUs up long past perceptions. 
**This decaying sense, when we would 
express the thing itself (I mean fancy it- 
self), we caU imagination ; but when we 
would express the decay, and signify that 
the sense is fading, old and past, it is call- 
ed memory. So that imagination and 
memory are but one thing, which, for di- 
vere conskierationSfhave divers names.^f 
It is, however, evident that imagination 
and memory are distinguished by s<Hne- 
thing more than their names. The sec- 
ond fundamental error of Hobbes in his 
metaphysics, his extravagant nominalism, 
if so it should be called, appeara in this 
sentence, as the firet, his materialism, 
does in that previously quoted. 

116. The phflsnomena of dreaming and 
the phantasms of waking men are con^ 
ddered in this chapter with the keen ob- 
servation and cool reason of Hobbes.| I 
am not sure that he has sone more pro- 
found into pyschologicaf speculations in 
the Leviathan than in the eariier treatise; 
but it bean witness more frequently to 
what had probably been the growth of the 
intervening period, a proneness to politi- 
eal and religious allusion, to magnify civil 
and to depreciate ecclesiastical power. 
*« If this supentitious fear of spirits were 
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taken away, and with it procnoatics from 
dreama, false prophecies, and many other 
things dependmg thereon, by which crafty 
and ambitious persons abuse the simple 
people, men would be much more fitted 
than they are for civil obedience. And 
thia ought to be the work of the achools ; 
but they rather nourish such doctrine."* 

117. The fourth chapter on Human Na- 
BiMoowor ture, and the corresiwnding third 
taioofiBMr chapter of the Leviathan, enti- 
giiuutoo. ^1^ Qq Diacourse, or the Con- 
sequence and Train of Imagination, are 
among the most remarkable in Hobbea, as 
they contain the elements of that theory 
of association, which was slightly touch- 
ed afterward by Locke, Imt developed and 
pushed to a far greater extent by Hartley. 
'* The cause," he says, ** of the coherence 
or consequence of one conception to an- 
other is their first coherence or conse- 

Suence at that time when they are pro- 
uced by sense: As, for instance, nom 
8t. Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, 
because their names are read together; 
from St. Peter to a atone, from the same 
cause ; from stone to foundation, because 
we see them together ; and, for the same 
cause, from foundation to Church, and 
from Church to people, and from people 
to tumult ; and, according to this exam- 
ple, the mind may run almost from any- 
thing to anything."! 1*his he illustrates 
in the Leviathan ov the well-known ques- 
tion suddenly put by one in conversation 
about the death of Charlea L, *' What 
was the value of a Roman penny t" Of 
this dUcwur$€^ as he calls it, in a larger 
sense of the word than is usual with the 
logicians, he mentions several kinds ; 
and, after observing that Uie remem- 
brance of succession of one thing to an- 
other, that is, of what was antecedent, and 
what consequent, and what concomitant, is 
called an experiment, adds, that ^ to have 
had many experiments is what we call 
experience, which is nothing else but re- 
membrance of what antecedents have 
been followed by what consequents.'^ 

118. " No man can have a conception 
1,^^^^ of the future, for the future is not 
^^"^ yet, but of our conceptions of 
the past we make a future, or, rather, call 
past future relatively."^ And again : *^ The 
present only has a being in nature ; things 
past have a being in the memory only, but 
things to come have no beinir at all ; the 
future being but a fiction of the mind, ap- 
pljring the sequels of actions past to the 
actions that are present, which with most 
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certainty is done by him that haa moat 
experience, but not with certainty enonglL 
And though it be called prudence when 
the event answereth our expectation, yet 
in its own nature it ia but presumption."* 
**When we have obaerved antecedents 
and consequents frequently associated, we 
take one for a sign of the other, as clouds 
foretel rain, and rain is a sign there have 
been clouds. But signs are but comectu- 
ral, and their assurance ia never rail or 
evident. For though a man have always 
seen the day and mght follow to one an- 
other hitherto, yet can he not thence con- 
clude they shall do so, or that they have 
done so, eternally. Experience concln- 
deth nothing universally. But those who 
have most experience conjecture best, be- 
cause they have most signs to conjecture 
by ; hence old men, caeteris paribus, and 
men of quick parts, conjecture better tlum 
the young or aull."t ^ But experience is 
not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural and extemporary yrit, though per- 
haps many young men think the contra- 
ry." There is a presumption of the past 
as well as the future founded on experi- 
ence, as when, from having often seen 
ashes after fire, we infer, from seeing them 
again, that there has been fire. But this 
is as conjectural as our expectations of 
the future.^ 

119. In the last paragraph of the chapter 
in the Leviathan ne adds, what UDoooetH^ 
is a very leading principle in the fUeMM «r 
philosophyofHobbes, but seems ^^^^^i- 
to have no particular relation to what has 
preceded : ^ Whatsoever we imagine is 
finite ; therefore there ia no idea or con- 
ception of anythinff we call infmite. No 
man can have in his mind an image of 
infinite magnitude, nor conceive iiiSnite 
swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, or 
infinite power. When we say anything 
is infinite, we signify only that we are not 
able to conceive the ends and bounda of 
the thin|rs named, having no conceptioQ 
of the thuff, but of our own inability. And 
therefore the name of God ia used, not to 
make us conceive him, for he is incom- 
prehensible, and his greatness and power 
are inconceivable, but that we may honour 
him. Also, because whatsoever, as I said 
before, we conceive has been perceived 
first by sense, either all at once or by 
parts, a man can have no thought, repre- 
aenting anything, not aubject to sense. 
No man, therefore, can conceive anything, 
but he muat conceive it in some place, 
and, indeed, vrith some determinate mag- 
nitude, and which m^y be divided into 
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parts, iior tbat anytldnf is an in tbis {d«oe 
and all in another place at the same time, 
nor that two or more things can be in one 
and the same place at onee. For none of 
these things ever have or can be incident to 
sense, but are absurd speeches, taken upon 
credit, without any signification at sll, from 
deceived philosoidiexs, and deceived or de- 
ceifing schoolmen.'* This, we have seen 
in the last section, had been already dis- 
cussed with Descartes. The paralogism 
of Hobbes consists in his imposing a 
limited sense on the word idea or concep- 
tion, and assuming that what cannot be 
oonceived according to that sense has no 
signification at all. 

190. The next chapter, being the fifth in 
oiigta or one treatise and the fourth in the 
i*HMf«- other, may be reckoned, perhaps, 
the most valuable, as well as original, in 
the writings of Hobbes. It relates to 
speech and language. *^ The invention of 
printing,'^ he begins by observing, '* though 
ingenious, compared vnth the invention 

of letters, is no great matter. But 

the most noble and profitable invention of 
all others was that of speech, consist- 
ing of munes or q^llations, and their 
connexion, whereby men register their 
thoughts, recall them when they are past, 
and also declare them one to another for 
mutual utility and conversation ; without 
which there nad been among men neither 
commonwealth, nor society, nor content, 
nor peace, no more than among lions, 
bears, and wolves. The first author of 
vpeech WBB God himself, that instructed 
Adam how to name such creatures as he 
presented to his sight ; for the Scripture 
goeth no farther in this matter. But this 
was suflknent to direct him to add more 
names, as the ezperisiice and use of the 
creatures should give him occasion, and 
to join them in such manner by degrees 
as to make himself understood ; and so, 
by succession of time, so much language 
might be gotten as he had found use for, 
though not so copious as an orator or 
philMoi^er has need of.'** 

191. This account of the original of 
Bto poikieai language appears in general as 
tkeoryinm. probable as it is succinct and 
*"**- dear. But the assumption that 
there could have been no society or mutual 
peace among mankind without language, 
the ordinary instrument of contract, is 
too much founds upon his own political 
speculations. Nor is it proved by the 
comparison to lions, bears, and wolves, 
even if the analogy could be admitted ; 
since the state of warfare which he here 

» Lsmthtn, c. 4. 



intimates to be natnial to man does not 
commonly subsist in these wild animals 
of the same species. Savis wOer m C0fi- 
vtnU vrsis ia an old remark. But, taking 
mankind with as much propensity to vio- 
lence towards each other as Hobbes could 
suggest, is it speech, or reason and the 
sense of self-interest, which has restrained 
this within the boundaries imposed on it 
by civil society ! The position appears to 
be, that man, with every other faculty and 
attribute of his nature except language, 
could never have lived in community 
with his fellows. It is manifest that tl^ 
mechamsm of such a community would 
have been very imperfect. But, possessing 
his rational powers, it is hard to see why 
he might not have devised signs to make 
known his special wants, or why he mi^ht 
not have attained the peculiar prerogative 
of his species and foundation of society, 
the ex<mange of what he liked less for 
what he liked better^ 

133. This will appear more evident, and 
the exaggerated notions of the fi^ommj ^ 
school of Hobbes as to the ab- apMchtsat- 
solute necessity of language tp v*^*^ 
the mutual relations of mankind, will be 
checked by considering, what was not so 
well understood in his age as at present, 
the intellectual capacities of those who 
are bom deaf, and the resources which 
they are able to employ. It can hardly 
be questioned but that a number of fam* 
ilies, thrown together in this unfortunate 
situation, without other intercourse, could, 
by the exercise of their natural reason, as 
well as the domestic and social affections, 
constitute themselves into a sort of com- 
monwealth, at least as regular as that of 
the ants and bees; and, if the want of 
language would deprive them of many ad- 
vantagea of polity, it would also secure 
them from much fraud and conspiracy. 
But those whom we have known to want 
^e use of speech have also wanted the 
sense of hearing, and have thus been shut 
out from many assistances to the reason^ 
ing faculties which our hypothesis need 
not exclude. The fair supposition is that 
of a number of persons merely dumb ; 
and, although they would not have laws 
or learning, it does not seem impossible 
that they might maintain at least a patri- 
archal, if not a political, society for manv 
fi[enerations. upon the lowest supposi- 
tion, they could not be inferior to the 
Chimpanzees, who are said to live in com- 
munities in the forests of Angola. 

1S3. The succession of conceptions in 
the mind depending wholly on that vm of 
they had one to another when pro- bubm. 
duoed by the senses, they cannot be re- 
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caBed at oar choice and the need we have 
of them, " but as it chancetb ub to hear 
and see such things as shall bring them to 
our mind. Hence brutes are unable to 
call what they want to mind, and often^ 
though they hide food, do not know where 
to find it. But man has. the power to set 
up marks or sensible objects, and remem- 
ber thereby somewhat past. The most 
eminent of these are names or articulate 
sounds, by which we recall some concep- 
tion of things to which we give tiiose 
names ; as the appellation white bringeth 
to remembrance the qua^ty of such ob- 
jects as produce that colour or conception 
in us. It is by names that we are capable 
of science, as, for instance, that of num- 
ber; for beasts cannot number for want 
of words, and do not miss one or two out 
of their young ; nor could a man, without 
repeating ore&y or mentally the words of 
number, know how many pieces of money 
may be before him.'** We have here an- 
other assumption, that the numbering fac- 
ulty is not stronger in man than in brutes, 
ana also that the former could not have 
found out how to divide a heap of coins 
into parcels without the use of words of 
numlM^r. The experiment might be tried 
with a deaf and dumb child. 

124. Of names, some are proper, and 
Ntnat Qnt- >ome common to many or uni- 
irwMi HOC versal, there being nothing in the 
"•**•*"• world universal but names, for 
the things named are every one of them 
individual and singular. *' One universal 
name is imposed on many things for their 
similitude m some quality or other acci- 
dents ; and whereas a proper name bring- 
eth to mind one thing only, nniversala re- 
call any one of those many.^'f " 1*he uni- 
versality of one name to many things hath 
been the cause that men think the things 
are themselves universal, and so seriously 
contend that besides Peter and John, and 
all the rest of the men that are, have been, 
or shall be in the world, there is yet some- 
thing else that we call man ; viz., man in 
general, deceiving themselves by taking 
the universal or general appellation for 
the thing it signifieth4 ^ot if one should 

* Ham. Nat, c. A. t LeT., g. 4. 

t •« A nni vend," ha Myt in hii Logic, " is not a 
MiM of many thiBfi coUectivoIf , but of Mch taken 
Mperatelf (eigtlleiim mmptomm). Man is not the 
name of the honuii epeciei in ceneral, but of each 
single man, Peter, John, and the rest, separately. 
Tberefdre this universal name is not the name of 
anything eziBting in nature, nor of any idea or phan- 
tasm Ibnned in the mind, but always of some word 
or name. Thus, when an animal, or a stone, or a 
ghost (spectrom), or anything else is called univer- 
aal, we are not to understand that any man, or stone, 
or anythiug else waa, or is, or can be a unlvenal, 



denre the painter to make him the picture 
of a man, which is as much as to say at 
a man in general, he meaneth no more 
but that ibe painter shoold choose what 
man he pleaseth to draw, which must 
needs be some of them that are, or have 
been, or may be, none of which are uni« 
yersal. But when he would have him to 
draw the pibtnre of the kinff, or any par- 
ticular person, he limiteth Uie painter to 
that one person he chooseth. It is plain, 
therefore, that there is nothing universal 
but names, which are therefore caQed in* 
definite."* 

135. ''By this imposition of names, some 
of larger, some of stricter significa- how ib- 
tion, we turn the reckoning of Uie p«nl 
consequences of things imagined in the 
mind into a reckoning of the consequences 
of appellations.**t Hence he thiiucs that 
though a man bom deaf and dumb mi^t» 
by meditation, know that the angles of one 
triangle are equal to two right ones, he 
coula not, on seeing another trianflle of 
different shape, infer the same without a 
similar process. ButbythehelpofwordSt 
after having observed the equality is not 
consequent on anything peculiar to one 
triangle, but on the number of sides and 
angles which is common to all, he reais- 
ters his discovery in a proposition, 'niis 
is surely to confound the antecedent pro- 
cess of reasoning with what he calls the 
registry, which follows it. The instance, 
however, is not happily chosen, and Hobbes 

but only that these words animal, atone, and tlie 
like are universal names, that is, names common 
to many things, and the conceptions corresponding 
to them in the mind are the images and phantasms 
of single animals or other things. Ana therafars 
we do not need, in order to onderrtand what is 
meant by a nniveml, any other faculty than that of 
imagination, by which we remember that such 
woras have excited the conception in our minds, 
sometimes of one usrticular thing, aometimes of 
anoiher."— Cap. 2, ( 9. Imagination and memoiy 
are used by Hobbes almost as synooymes. 

* Ham. Nat, c. &. 

t It may deserve to be remarked that Hobbes 
himself. Nominalist as he was, did not limit reason* 
ing to comparison of propositions, as some later 
writers have been inclined to do, and as, in his ob- 
jections to Descartes, he might seem to do himself. 
This may be inferred from the sentence quoted in 
the text, and more expressly, though not quite per- 
spicuoosly, from a passage m the ComputatioL sivn 
Logics, bis Latin treatiae publiahed after the Levi- 
athan. Quomodo autem animo mm wtrbig Coals c»- 
gUattant ratiocuumdo addere et tvbtraktrt MoUmiu uno 
sut altero ezemplo ostendendum est. Si quis erjgo 
e longinquo aliqaid obocur^ videat, etsi nulla sint 
imponta vocabula, habet tamen ejus lei ideam eaa* 
dem propter quam impositis nunc vocabulis dicit 
asm rem esss corpus. Postquam autem propioa 
accesserit, videritque eandem rem certo quodam 
mode none uno, nunc alio in loco ease, habebit ejas> 
dem ideam novam, propter quam mne takm 
si i M w i wi i vocat, dtOn P- ^ 
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has oowseded the whi^ poiiit in qnestioii 
by admittiDff that the troth of the piopod- 
tion eooM be oUerved^ which cannot re* 

r\ the uee of words.* He enneaeee 
next sentence with more felicity. 
''And thos the consequence found in one 
particuiar comes to be registered and re* 
membeied as a uni? ersal rule, and dis- 
chaiges our mental reckoning of time and 
place ; and delivers us from all labour of 
ihe mind saving the first, and makes that 
which was found true here and now to be 
tnie in aU times and places.'^t 

1S6, The equivocal use of names makes 
nenbjeet it Often difficult to recover those 
""^""^ conceptions for which they were 
designed, "not only in the language of 
others, wherein we are to consider the 
drift, and occasion, and ccmtexture of the 
speech, as well as the words thems^ves, 
Imt in our own discourse, which, being de- 
rived from the custom and common use 
of speech, representeth unto us not our 
own conceptions. It is, therefore, a great 
ability in a man, out of the woids, con- 
texture, and other circumstances of lan- 
guage, to deliver himself from equivoca- 
tion, and to find out the trae meaning of 
what is said ; and this is it we call under- 
atanding.'':^ '^If speech be peculiar to 
man, as for aught I know it is, then is un- 
derstanding p^uliar to him adso ; under- 
standing being nothing else but conception 
caused by speech.''^ This definition is 
aifoitrary, ana not conformable to the usual 
sense, " True and false,'' he observes 
afterward, "are attributes of speech, not 
of things ; where speech is not, there is 
neither truth nor falsehood, though there 
may be error. Hence, as truth consists 
in the rig^t ordering of names in our af- 
firmations, a man that seeks precise truth 
hath need to remember what every word 

. * The demoDstntion of the thirt^'cecond piopo- 
sitioii of Euclid could leave no one in doubt wheth- 
er this property were common to all trianflee, aiter 
it had been pvored in a aingle instance. It ia said, 
nowerer, to be recorded by an ancient writer, that 
this diicovery waa first made as to equilateral, af- 
terward aa to isosceles, and lastly as to other trian- 
([le8.~StewaTt'a Philosophy of Human Mind, vol. 
tt-. chap, iv., sect 2. The mode of proof must have 
been different from that of Euclid. And this might 
possibly lead os to suspect the truth of the tradition. 
For if the equality of the anglea of a triangle to two 
right anglea admitted of any eUmsnUuy demonstra- 
tioD, such as might occur in the infancy of geome- 
tiy, without making use of the property of parallel 
lines assumed in the twelfth axiom of Euclid, the 
diffieultiee consequent on that assumption would 
nadily be evaded.— See the Note on Euclid, t . 29, 
m Pisyfair, who has ^ven a demonstratioB of his 
own, but one which mvolvea the idea of motion 
lather more than was usual with the Greeks in 
their elementary propositions. t Lev. 

t Hum. Nat ^ Ler. 



he uaes stands for, and place it aocoidia^ 
ly. In geometry, the only science hither- 
to known, men begin by definitions. And 
every man who aspires to true knowledge 
should examine the definitions of former 
authors, and either correct them or make 
them anew. For the enors of definitions 
multiply themselves, according as the 
reckomng proceeds, and lead m^n into ab- 
surdities, which at last they see, but can- 
not avoid without reckoning anew from 
the be^nning, in which lies the foundation 
of theur errors In the right defini- 
tion of names lies the first use of speech, 
which is the acquisition of science. And 
in wrong or no definitions lies the first 
abuse from which proceed all false and 
senseless tenets, wmeh make those men 
that take their instruction from the au- 
thority of books, and not from their own 
meditation, to be as much below the con- 
dition of ignorant men, as men endued 
with true science are above it For, be- 
tween true science and erroneous dootriney 
ignorance is in the middle. Words are 
wise men's counters ; they do but reckon 
by them; but they are the money of 
fools."* 

137. *< The names of such things as af- 
fect us, that is, which please and jfmum du^ 
displease us, because all men be tmncj ua- 
not alike affected with the same '"'^ 
thing, nor the same man at all times, are, 
in the common discourse of men, of in- 
constant signification. For, seeing all 
names are imposed to signify our concep- 
tions, and all our alTections are but con- 
ceptions, when we conceive the same 
thoughts differently, we can hardly avoid 
different naming of them. For, though th» 
nature of that we conceive be the same, 
yet the diversity of our reception of it, io 
rea[)ect of different constitutions of body 
and prejudices of opinion, gives every- 
thing a tincture of our different passionsw 
And, therefore, in reasoning, a man must 
take heed of words, which, besides the 
signification of what we imagine of their 
nature, have a signification also of the 
nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker ; such as are the names of virtues 
and vices; for one man calleth wisdom 
what another calleth fear, and one cruelty 
what ancxther justice; one prodigality 
what another magnanimity, and one grav- 
ity what another stupidity, Stc. And, 
therefore, such names can never be true 
grounds of any ratiocination. No moie 
can metaphors and tropes of speech ; but 
these are less dangerous, because they 
profess their inconstancy, which the other 
do not.'*t Thus ends this chapter of the 

ncF: fia: • 
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Leviathan, nrhich, with the corresponding 
one in the Treatise on Human Nature, are, 
notwithstanding what appear to me some 
erroneous principles, as full, perhaps, of 
deep and original thoughts as any other 
pages of equal length on the ait of xeaeon- 
mg and phUosopfay of language. Many 
have borrowed from Hobbes without na- 
ming him ; and, in fact, he is the founder 
of the nominalist school in England. He 
may probably have conversed with Bacon 
on these subjects ; we see much of that 
master's style of illustration. But as Bar 
con was sometimes too excursive to sift 
particulars, so Hobbes has sometimes 
wanted a comprehensive view. 

198. '* There are,*^ to proceed vrith 
Knowiedn. Hobbes, "two kinds of knowl- 
^^ edge ; tiie one, sense, or knowl- 
edge oriffinS, and remembrance of the 
same ; the other, science, or knowledge 
of the truth of propositions, derived from 
understandhig. Both are but experience, 
one of things from without, the otner from 
the proper use of words in language ; and 
experience being but remembrance, all 
knowledge is remembrance. Knowledge 
implies two things, truth and evidence ; 
the latter is the concomitance of a man's 
conception with the words that signify 
such conception in the act of ratiocina- 
tion." If a man does not annex a mean- 
ing to his words, his conclusions are not 
evident to him. ^* Evidence is to truth 
as the sap to the tree, which, so far as it 
creepeth along vrith the body and branches, 
keepeth them alive; when it forsaketh 
them they die ; for this evidence, which is 
meaning vrith our words, is the life of 
truth." " Science is evidence of truth, 
from some beginning or principle of sense. 
The first principle of knowleds[e is that 
we have such and such conceptions ; the 
second, that we have thus and thus named 
the things whereof they are conceptions ; 
the third is that we have joinea those 
names in such manner as to make true 
propositions; the fourth and last is that 
wo nave joined these propositions in such 
manner as they be concluding, and the 
truth of the conclasion said to be known.'** 

ISO. Reasoning is the addition or sub- 

^ ,^^ traction of parcels. " In what- 

■■ ever matter there is room for 
addition and subtraction, there is room for 
reason ; and where these have no place, 
then reason has nothing at all to do."t 
This is neither as perspicuously express- 
ed, nor as satisfactorily illustrated, as is 
usual with Hobbes ; but it is true that all 
syllogistic reasoning is dependant upon 



(raantity alone, and, eonseqiiently, upon 
tnat which is capable of addition and sab- 
traction. This seems not to have been 
deariy perceived by some writers of the 
.old Aristotelian school, or perhaps by some 
others, who, as far as I can judge, have a 
notion that the relation of a genus to a 
species, or a predicate to its siSiject, con- 
sidered merely as to syllogism or deduct- 
ive reasoning, is something different from 
that of a whole to its parts ; which vronld 
deprive that logic of its chief boast, its 
axiomatic evidence. But, as this would 
appear too dry to some readers, I shall 
pursue it farther in a note.* 



• Ham. Nat, c«. 



t Lev., c 5. 



* Dagdd Stewart (Elementa of Fhiloaopby, 6cc^ 
▼ol. ii., ch. iL, sect 2) baa treated thia theonr of 
Hdbbea on reaaoDing, aa well aa that of CondillaCt 
which eeema miich the aaine, with gzeat acom, aa 
" too puerile to admit of (L e., require) refutation." 
I do not myaelf think the language of Hobbea, ei- 
ther here, or aa quoted by Stewart from faia Latin 
tieatiae on Lo^c, ao peripicaooa aa naoaL Bet I 
cannot help bemg of opinion that he ia aohatantiaHy 
light For aoraiy, when we aaaart that A ia B, we 
aaaert that all thmga which lall under the clan B, 
taken collectively, comj^rahend A ; or that Br=A 
+X : B being here pat, it ia to be observed, not for 
tiie ruprmdicttia itaelf, but for the concrete, dt md- 
bm pr^diamdum uL 1 mention thia, becaoae toia 
elliptical uae of the word predicate aeema to have 
occaaioned aome confuaion m writera on logic. The 
predicate atrictl| taken, being an attribute or quali* 
tr, cannot be aaid to include or contam the anbiect. 
Bat to retam : when we aay BssA-hX, or B— Xs 

A, ainoe we do not compare, in auch a proposition, 
aa ia here aupposed, A with X, we only mean that 
A=A,or that a certain part of B ia the aame aa it- 
aelf. Again, in a particular affirmative. Some A ia 

B, we aaaert that part of A, or A— Yia con tained in 

B, or that B may be ezpreaaed byA— Y+X. So 
alao when we aay, Some A is not B, we eouaUy di- 
vide the claa a or ge nua B into A^Y.and X, or aa- 
aert that B=A— Y-f X; but in thia caae the aub- 
ject ii no longer A— Y, but the remainder, or other 
part of A, namely, Y ; and thia ia not found in ei- 
ther term of the predicate. Final ly, in the oniver- 

aal ne gative, No A (neither A— Y nor Y) ia B, the 

A—Y of the predicate vanishes or haa no value, and 
B becomes equal to X, which is incapable of meas- 
urement with A, and, conaequenUy, with either A— 
Y or Y, which make up A. Now if we combine 
thia wiUi another proposition, in order to form a syl- 
logism, and aay tluit C is A, we find, aa before, that 
A=C+Z ; and, aubstituting thia value of A in the 
former propoaition, it appears that B=:C-f Z+X. 
Then, in the conclusion, we have C is B ; that is, C 
is a part of C-f-Z+X. And the same in the three 
other caaea or moods of the figure. This aeems to 
be, in plainer terms, what Hobbes means bv additioo 
orauburaction of ps^cela, and what Condillac meana 
by rather a lax expression, that equations and prop- 
oaitiona are at bottom the same, or, as he phrases it 
better, "Tevidencede raison consiste uniquement 
dans ridentit^." If we add to thia, aa he nrobably 
intended, non-identity as the condition of all nega- 
tive conclusions, it seema to be no more than ia ne- 
cessarily involved in the fundamental principle of 
ayllogiam, the diehm dt omrn «t mtUo ; which may 
be thus reduced to its diortest tenns ; ** Whatevet 
can be divided into paita indndea all thoae parta. 
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130. A man may reckon without the use 
vumiw- of words in particnlar things, as 
■Mioff- in conjecturing from the sight of 



and nothiog ebe." This is not Umitsd to matbe- 
matieal qaantity, but includes averytbiDg wbich ad- 
fflita of more and less. Hobbeshaa a good passage 
in hif Logic on this : Non putandum est compata- 
tioni, id Mt, ratiocinatioDi in nmneiis tantam locum 
MN» tanqoam homo a CBteris animantibas, qnod 
ceniBiws namtar Pythagoras, solanumerandi fac- 
ultate distinctua asset ; nam etmagmtodomagnita- 
dinif corpus corpori, motua motui, tempos tempori, 
irados ^aalitatis gradoi, actio actioni, conceptos 
coDceptat, proportio proportioQi, oratio orationi, no- 
neo nomim, in quibns omne philosophiB genus con- 
tinstur, adiici adimiqae poCeat 

5ot it does not follow by anjr means that we 
ihonld assent to the strange passages qooted by 
Stewart from Condiltac and Diaerot, which reduce 
all hmffUdp to identical propositions. Even in ge- 
onstry, where the objects are atrietly magoitndiea, 
the countleaa Taiiety m which their relationa may 
be exhibited constitates the richee of that inex- 
laastible science ; and in moral or physical propo- 
rtions, the relation of quantity between thesnbject 
lad predicate, as concretea, which enablaa iham to 
be compared, though it is the sola foundation of all 
Sm$nU dsdMctwM nammmg or ayllogiam, has oothing 
to do with the other properties or relations, of which 
us obtain a knowleoge by means of that eompaxi- 
MB. In mathematical reasoning, we mfer ss to 
qoantity through the medium of quantity i m other 
masoning, we use the same medium, but our infer- 
eoce is as to truths which do not lie within that 
category. Thua, in the hackneyed instance, ill men 
are mortal ; that is, n|prtal creaturea include men 
and something mora, u is abaord to aaaert that we 
only know that man are men. It ia true that our 
kiowladga of the truth of the propoaition cornea by 
tbfl help of this oompariaon of men in the subject 
with men in the predicate ; but the very naiure of 
the propoaition discovers a constant relation be- 
tween the individuala of the human apeciaa and 
that mortalitj which is predicated of taem along 
with othera ; and it is in this, not in an i«2entical 
equation, as Diderot seems to have thought, that 
oar knewUdge conaista. 

The remark* of Stewait'a friend, If. Prevoet of 
GeneYs, on tha pdnciple of identity as the basis of 
mathematical acience, and which the former has 
candidly subjained to his own Tolume, appear to me 
very aatiaifactoTy. Stewart comes to admit that the 
diapote is nearly Terbal ; but we cannot say that he 
orinoally treated it as such; and the principle it- 
aeu, both aa applied to geometry and to logic, is, in 
my opinion, ox some importance to the clearness of 
oar coDceptiotis as to those sciences. It may be 
•dded, that Stewart'a objection to the ]mnciple of 
identity aathe basia of geometrical reasoning^ is less 
forcibie in its application to syllogism. He is will- 
iog to admit that magnitudes capable of coincidence 
by immediate superposition may be reckoned iden- 
tical, but ecru plea to apply auch a word to thoae 
which are diaaomilar in ngure, as the rectanglee of 
the meana and extremes of four proportional linea. 
Neither one nor the other are, in fiact, identical as 
real quantitiee, the former being necessarily conceiv- 
ed to differ from each other by position in space as 
much as the latter ; so that the expression he quotes 
fnim Aristotle, cv rwnif ^ unrnt tvmift or any sim- 
ihr one of modem mathematicians, can only rafor 
to the abetract magnitude of their areaa, which be- 
ing diviaible into Uie same immber of equal parte, 
they are called the same. And there seems no real 
difierence in this respect between two circles of 



anything what is likely to Mlow ; and if 
he reckons wionff, it is error. Butinrei^ 
soning on general words, to fall on a fi^se 
inference is not error, though often so call- 
ed, bat absurdity.* ^ If a man should talk 
to me of a round qaadrangle,or acddents 
of bread in cheese, or immaterial substan- 
ces, or of firee subject, a free will, or any 
free, but free fh)m being hindered by op- 
position, I should not say he were in error, 
but that his words were without meaning, 
that is to sa5[, absurd." Some of these 
{Mopositions, it will occur, are intelligible 
m a reasonable sense, and not contradic- 
tory, excepjt by means of an arbitrary def- 
ioition, which ne who employs them does 
not adinit. It wiU be obsenred here, ae 

equal radii and two auch rectanglee as are supposed 
above, the identity of their magnitudes being a dis- 
tinct truth, independent of any conaideration either 
of Uieir figure or their position. But, however 
this may be, the identity of the subject with part 
of the predicate in an amimatbe propoaition is nev- 
er fictitious, but real It meana that the peraons or 
things in the one are strictly the same beinga with 
the peraons or things to which they are compared 
in the other, though, through some diffiirence of re- 
lations or other circumstance, they are expresssd in 
diflerent language. It ia needleas to give ezamplea, 
aa all thoae who can read this note at all will know 
how to find them. 

I will hera take the Uberty to remark, though not 
dosely connected with the present subject, that 
Archbiahop Whatdey seams not quite right in say- 
mg (£lementa of Loffc^ ^ 4S) that in affirmativa 
propooitiooa the predicate ia nner distributed. Be- 
sides the numerous instancea where thia is, in point 
of frict, the case, all which he excludeaj there are 
many in which it ia mvolved in the very form of the 
propoaition. Sach are all thoae wbich assert iden- 
tity or equality, and auch also are all thoae particu- 
lar affirmations which have previously been cemmi" 
§d from universes. Of the first sort are all the the- 
orems in geometry, asserting an equality of magni- 
tndea or ratioa, in which the subject and predicate 
may alwayschange places. It ia true that m the in- 
stance given in the work quoted, that equilateral 
trianglea are equiangular, the converse requires a 
separate .proof, and so in many similar caaes. But 
in theee the pradicate ia not diatribuied by the form 
of the proposition ; they assert no equality of mag« 
nitude. 

The position, that where such equality is afilrm- 
ed, the pr^cate is not UfgieaUy distributed, woald 
lead to tne consequence that it can only be eotmerted 
into a particular affirmation. Thua, after proving 
that the squara of the hvpothenuse, in all right- 
angled tiiansles, is equal to those of the sides, 
we could only infer that the squares of the aides 
are aomaiimu equal to that of the hypothenase, 
which could not be maintained without renderioc 
the rules of logic ridiculous. The most generu 
mode of considering the question is to say, as we 
have done above, that in a universal affirmative, 
tha predicate B (that is, the claaa of which B ia 
predicated) is compoeed of A the subject, and X an 
unknown remainder. But if, by the very nature of 
the propoaition, we oerceive that X is nothing or 
haa no value, it ia phin that the aubject meMorea 
the entire predicate, and vice versA, the predicate 
measures the subject ; in other words, each laiaksA 
univemdiy, or distiibttted. * I^v. c.6. 
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ve have done before, thai Hobbes does 
not confine reckoning or reasoning to uni- 
▼ersals, or even to words. 

131. Man has the exclnsive privilege 
, ^^ of forming general theorems. 
It. fhMiwney. ^^^ ^^ privilege is allayed by 

another, that is, by the privilege of ab- 
surdity, to which no living ereature is 
subject, bat man only. And of men those 
are of aU men most subject to it that 
profess philosophy. . . . For there is not 
one that begins his ratiocinaticm from the 
definitions or explications of the names 
they are to use, which is a method used 
only in geometry, whose conclusions have 
thereby been made indisputable. He then 
enumerates seven causes of absurd coup 
elusions ; the first of which is the want of 
definitions, Uie others are erroneous impo- 
sition of names. If we can avoid these 
errors, it is not easy to fall into absurdity 
(by which he, of course, only means any 
wronff condusion), except, perha^, by the 
length of a reasoning. " For all men," 
he says, **by nature reason alike, and 
well, when they have good principles. 
Hence it appears that reason is not, as 
sense and memory, bom with us, nor got- 
ten by experience only, as prudence is, 
but attained by industry, in apt imposing 
of names, and in getting a good and or- 
deriy method of proceeding from the ele- 
ments to assertions, and so to syllogisms. 
Children are not endued with reason at 
all till they have attained the use of 
speech, but are called reasonable crea- 
tures for the possibility of having the use 
of reason hereafter. And reasoning serves 
the generality of mankind very little, 
though, with their natural prudence with- 
out science they are in letter condition 
than those who reason ill themselves, or 
trust those who have done so."* It has 
been observed by Buhle, that Hobbes had 
more respect for the Aristotelian forms of 
logic than his master Bacon. He has, in 
fact, written a short treatise, in his Ele- 
menta Philosophic, on the subject ; ob- 
serving, however, therein, that a true logic 
will be sooner learned by attending to ge- 
ometrical demonstrations than by drudg- 
ing over the rules of syllogism, as chil- 
dren learn to walk, not by precept, but by 
habit.t 

• Id. ibid. 

t Citiiis mnlto venm lofficam ditcnnt out nutli- 
amtUooram damoottratioiuDus, quam qui logicorum 
gyllogiiaiidi ptBoeptis l^psndi* tempos contenuit, 
Iwod aliter qium panruU pueh grestam fonnare dis- 
cant non pivceptis aed sttpe gradiendo.— <3. iv., p. 
ao. AtqneluBC aoificiaDt (he aays alterwaTd), de ayl- 
logiamo, qui eat tanquam ffreaaoa i^iiioeophuB ; nam 
et qoantum necaaae eat ad cognoaceDdam trade vim 
aoam habeat omnia aiyimentitio legitima, taaUun 



139. '' No discourse whatever," he ss^fs 
tolly in the seventh chapter of K„,,wtod« t 
the Leviathan, ^ can end in ab- swt aotM. 
solute knowledge of fact past Iji^"'*" 
or to come. For as to the ■*"™'* 
knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ; 
and ever after memory. And for the 
knowledge of consequences, which I have 
said before is called science, it is not abso- 
lute, but conditional. No man can know 
by discourse that this or that is, has been, 
or will be, which is to know absolutely; 
but only that if this is, that is ; if this has 
been, that has been ; if this shall be, that 
shall be ; which is to know conditionally, 
and that not the consequence of one thing 
to another, but of one name of a thing to 
another name of the same thing. And, 
therefore, when the discourse is put into 
speech, and begins with the definitions of 
words, and proceeds by connexion of the 
same into general affirmations, and of 
those again into syllogisms, the end or 
last sum is called the conclusion, and the 
thou|[^ht of the mind by it signified is that 
conditional knowledge of the consequence 
of woids which is commonly called sci- 
ence. But if the first grouna of such dis- 
course be not definitions, or if definitions 
be not rightly joined together in syllo- 
gisms, then the end or conclusion is again 
opinion, namely, of the fiulJi of somewhat 
said, though sometimes in absurd and 
senseless words, without possibility of be- 
ing understood."* 

133* '* Belief, which is the admitting of 
propositions upon trust, in many ca- -. ^ . 
ses is no less free from doubt than 
perfect and manifest knowledge ; for as 
there is nothing whereof there is not 
some cause, there must be some cause 
thereof conceived. Now there be many 
things which we receive from the reiwrt 
of others, of which it is impossible to im- 
agine any cause of doubt ; for what can 
be opposed against the consent of all men, 
in tnings they can know and have no 
cause to report otherwise than they are, 
such as is great part of our histories, un- 
less a man would say that all the worid 
had conspired to deceive him !"f What- 
ever we oelieve on the authority of the 
speaker, he is the object of our faith. 
Consequently, when we believe that the 
Scriptures are the word of God, haidng 
no mfmediate revelation from God him- 

dizimua; et omnia accumalaze qoB did poeaoot. 
aqne saperfluum eaaet ac ai quia ut dizi jtueralo aa 
gTadienaum pnscepta dare Velit ; aoqviritur eniffl 
ratiocinaiidi an dod prBcepita aed uiu et toetaooe 
eorum libroram in qoibua omnia aoTeria demon- 
atraUonibns tranaiguntar.— C. v., p. 35. 
* !«▼., c 7. t Hum. Nat,c S^ 
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self, onr belief, ftidi, and tnist is in the 
Charch, whose word we take, and ac- 

Suiesce therein. Hence all we bellere on 
le authority of men, whether they be 
sent from God or not, is faith in men only.* 
We have no certain knowledge of the 
truth of Scripture, but tmst the holy men 
of God's Church succeeding one another 
from the time of those who saw the won- 
drous works of God Almighty in the flesh. 
And as we believe the Sciiptures to be 
the word of God on the authority of the 
Church, the interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture in case of controversy ought to be 
trusted to the Church rather than private 
opinion.t 

134. The ninth chapter of the Leviathan 
Chait of contains a S3moptical chart of hu- 
•*»«• man science, or •* knowledge of con- 
sequences," also called philosophy. He 
divides it into natural and civil : the for- 
mer into consequences from accidents 
common to all bodies, quantity and. mo- 
tion, and those frrom qualities, otherwise 
called physics. The first includes astron- 
omy, mechanics, architecture, as well as 
mathematics. The second he distinguish- 
es into consequences from qualities of 
bodies transient, or meteorology, and from 
those of bodies permanent, such as the 
stars, the atmosphere, or terrestrial bod- 
ies. The last are divided a^ain into those 
without sense and those with sense ; and 
these into animals and men. In the con- 
sequences from the qualities of animals 
generally he reckons optics and music ; in 
tiiose from men we find ethics, poetry, 
rhetoric, and logic. These altogether con- 
stitute the first great head of natural phi- 
losophy. In the second, or civil philoso- 
phy, hie includes nothing but the rights 
and duties of sovereigns and their sub- 
jects. This chart of human knowledge is 
one of the worst that has been propound- 
ed, and fsJls much below that of Bacon.| 
135. This is the substance of the phi- 
AnaiyriaoT losophy of Hobbes, so far as it 
P**||>|>Bf relates to the intellectual facul- 
ties, and especially to that of reasoning. 
In the seventh and two following chapters 
of the treatise on Human Nature, in the 
ninth and tenth of the Leviathan, he pro- 
ceeds to the analysis of the passions. 
The motion in some internal substance of 
the head, if it does not stop there, pro- 
ducing mere conceptions, proceeds to the 
heart, helping or hindering the vital mo- 
tions, wmch he distinguishes frx)m the 
voluntary, exciting in us pleasant or pain- 
ful affections, caUed passions. We are 



• Lev., c 7. 
t Lev., e.0. 
Vol. n.— P 



t Hum. Nat, c U. 



solicited by these to draw near to thst 
which pleases us, and the contrary. Hence 
pleasure, love, appetite, desire, are divers 
names for divers considerations of the 
same thing. As all conceptions we have 
immediately by the sense are deligfat, or 
pain, or appetite, or fear, so are all the 
imaginations after sense. But, as they 
are weaker imaginations, so are they also 
weaker pleasures or weaker pains.* All 
delight is appetite, and presupposes a far- 
ther end. There is no utmost end in this 
worid ; for while we Uve we have desires, 
and desire presupposes a farther end. We 
are not, therefore, to wonder that men 
desire more the more they possess ; for 
felicity, by which we mean continual de- 
light, consists not in having prospered, 
but in prospering.f Each passion being, 
as he fancies, a continnation of the mo- 
tion which gives rise to a peculiar con- 
ception, is associated with it. They all, 
except such as are immediately connected 
with sense, consist in the conception of a 
power to produce some effect. To hon- 
our a man is to conceive that he has an 
excess of power over some one with 
whom he is compared; hence qualities 
indicative of power, and actions signifi- 
cant of it, are honourable ; riches are non- 
oured as signs of power, and nobility is 
honourable as a sign of power in ances- 
tors.| 

136. *' The constitution of man^s body 
is in perpetual mutaticm, and ckwdtnd 
hence it is impossible that all yrti w iathw 
the same thin^ should always ""^^ 
cause in him the same appetites and aver- 
sions ; much less can all men consent in 
the desire of any one object. But what- 
soever is the object of any man's appetite 
or desire, that is it which he, for his purl, 
calls |[ood ; and the object of his hate and 
aversion, evil, or of his contempt, vile and 
inconsiderable. For these words of good, 
evil, and contemptible are ever used with 
relation to the person usine them, there 
being nothing simply and subsolutely so; 
nor any common nile of good and evil, to 
be taken from the nature of the objects 
themselves, but from the person of the 
man where there is no commonwealth, 
or in a commonwealth from the person 
that represents us, or from an arbitrator 
or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by 
consent set up, and make his sentence the 
rule thereof. "^ 

137. In prosecuting this anal3rsis, all the 
passions are resolved into self-love, m» pu 
the pleasure we take in our own ^*««* 



* Hum. N«t., c. 7. 
I Hum. Mat, c. il 
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SDwer, the pain we suffer in wanting it. 
ome of his explications are rery forced. 
Thus, weeping is said to be from a sense 
of our want of power. And here comes 
one of his strange paradoxes. " Men are 
apt to weep that prosecute revenge, when 
the revenge is suddenly stopped or frus- 
trated by uie repentance of their adversa- 
ry ; and such are the tears of recaneUia' 
lion.*'* So resolute was he to resort to 
anything the most preposterous, rather 
than admit a moral feeling in human nar 
ture. His account of laughter is better 
known, and perhaps more probable, though 
not explaining the whole of the case. Af- 
ter jusuy observing that whatsoever it be 
that moves laughter, it must be new and 
unexpected, he defines it to be '* a sudden 
glory arising from a sudden conception of 
some eminence in ourselves, by compari- 
son with the mfirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly, for men laugh at the 
follies of themselves past.*' It might be 
objected, that .those are most prone to 
laughter who have least of this glorying 
in themselves, or undervaluing of meir 
neighbours. 

138. ** There is a great difference be- 
Hb notioo tween the desire of a man when 
of love, indefinite, and the same desire 
limited to one person; and this is that 
love which is the great theme of poets. 
But, notwithstanding their praises, it must 
be defined by the word need ; for it is a 
conception a man hath of his need of that 
one person desired."-!- " There is yet an- 
other passion sometimes called love, but 
more properly good-will or charity. There 
can be no greater argument to a man of 
his own power than to find himself able 
not only to accomphsh his own desires, 
but also to assist other men in theirs ; 
and this is that conception wherein con- 
sists charity. In which first is contained 
that naturad affection of parents towards 
their children which the Greeks call aropynt 
as also that affection wherewith men seek 
to assist those that adhere unto them. But 
the affection wherewith men many times 
bestow their benefits on strangers is not 
to be called charity, but either contract, 
whereby thejr seek to purchase friendship, 
or fear, which makes them to purchase 
peace."t This is equally contrary to no- 
torious truth, there being neither fear nor 
contract in generosity towards strangers. 
It is, however, not so extravagant as a 
subsequent position, that in beholding the 
danger of a ship in a tempest, thouffh 
there is pity, which is grief, yet **the 

* Hum. Nat, c 0. Lev., c S and' 10. 

t Hum. Nat., c. 9. t Id. ibad. 



delight in our own security is so iar pre- 
dominantithat men are usually content, in 
such a case, to be spectators of the mis- 
ery of their friends.''* 

130. As knowledge begins from experi- 
ence, new e3q>erience is the be- ^, ^ 
ginning of new knowledge. What- "™*"'y* 
ever, therefore, happens new to a man, 
gives him the hope of knowing somewhat 
he knew not before. This appetite of 
knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to 
man ; for beasts never regard new things 
except to discern how far they may be 
useful, while man looks for the cause and 
beginning[ of all he sees.t This attribute 
of curiosity seems rather hastily denied 
to beasts. And as men, he says, are al- 
ways seeking new knowledge, so are they 
always deriving some new gratification. 
There is no sudi thing as perpetual tran- 
quillity of mind while we live here, be- 
cause life itself is but motion, and can 
never be without desire, nor without fear, 
no more than without sense. "What 
kind of fehcity God hath ordained to them 
that devoutly honour him, a man shall no 
sooner know than enjoy, being joys that 
now are as incomprehensible as the word 
of schoolmen, beatifical vision, is unintel- 
ligible. 'Tt 

140. From the consideration of the pas- 
sions Hobbes advances to in- DunnoMar 
quire what are the causes of the intau«Mmi 
difference in the intellectual ca- «p«"**^ 
pacities and dispositions of men.& Their 
hodHy senses are nearly alike, whence he 
precipitately infers there can be no great 
difference in the brain. Yet men differ 
much in their bodily constitution, whence 
he derives the principal differences in their 
minds; some, being addicted to sensual 
pleasures, are less curious as to knowl- 
edge or ambitious as to power. This is 
called dulness, and proceeds from the ap- 
petite of bodily delight. The contrary to 
this is a quick ranginjBf of mind, accompa- 
nied with curiosity m comparing things 
that come into it, either as to unexpected 
similitude, in which fancy consists, or dis- 
similitude in things appearing the same, 
which is properly called judgment ; " for 
to iud^e is nothing else but to distinguish 
ana discern. And both fancy and Judg- 
ment are commonly comprehended under 
the name of wit, which seems to be a te- 
nuity and agility of spirits contrary to 
that restiness of the spirits supposed in 
those who are dull."| 

* Ham. Nat, c 9. This is an ezaggenlioD of 
•ome well-known Unea of LncTetias, which an 
themaelvea exaggeated. 

t Id. ibkL t Lev., c 6 and c. 11. 

4 Ham. Nat , c. la ||Id.ibid. 
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141. We can it le?ity when the mind is 
eattty diverted and the discouree is paren- 
thetical ; and tins proceeda from coriosity, 
with too much equality and indifference ; 
for, when all things make equal impTeeeion 
and delight, they equally throng to be ex- 
preased. A different fault is indocibility; 
or dilBculty of being taught ; which must 
arise from a false opinion that men know 
abeady the truth of what ia called in ques- 
tion ; for certainly they are not otherwise 
80 unequal in capacity as not to discern 
the difference of what is proved and what 
B not ; and, therefore, if the minds of men 
were all of white paper, they would all 
most equally be disposed to acknowledge 
whatever should be in right method, and 
by right ratiocination defivered to them. 
But when men have once acquiesced in 
untrue opinions, and registered them as 
authentical records in uieir minds, it is 
no less impossible to speak intelligibly to 
such men than to write legibly on a paper 
already scribbled over. The immediate 
cause, therefore, of indocibility is preju- 
dice, and of prejudice false opinion of our 
own knowledge.* 

14S. Intellectual virtues are such abili- 
wit and ties as go by the name of a good 
ftaey. wit, which may be natural or ac- 
quired. " By natural vnt," sa3rs Hobbes, 
**I mean not that which a man hath fW>m 
his birth, for that is nothing else but sense ; 
wherein men difier so little from one an- 
other, and fipom brute beasts, as it is not 
to be reckoned amon^ virtues. But I 
mean Uiat wit which is gotten by use 
only and experience, without method, culr- 
ture, or instruction, and consists chiefly 
in celerity of imagining and steady direc- 
tion. And the difference in this quickness 
is caused by that of men's passions, that 
love and dislike, some one thing, some an- 
other, and therefore some men's thoughts 
run one way, some another ; and are held 
to, and observe differently the things that 
pass through their imagination." Fancy 
IS not praised without judgment and dis- 
cretion, which is properly a discerning of 
tunes, places, and persons ; but judgment 
and discretion is commended for itself 
without fancy : without steadiness and di- 
rection to some end, a great fancy is one 
kind of madness, such as they have who 
lose themselves in long digressions and 
parentheses. If the defect of discretion 
oe apparent, how extravagant soever the 
fancy be, the whole discourse will be ta- 
ken for a want of witf 

143. The causes of the difference of 
wits are in the passions ; and the differ- 



ence of passions proceeds partly Din^nMcs 
fh>m the different constitution of in ih« ]«•> 
the body, and partly from differ- ■'""^ 
ent education. Those passions are chiefly 
the desire of power, riches, knowledge, or 
honour; all which may be reduced to the 
first, for riches, knowledge, and honour 
are but several sorts of power. He i^ 
has no great passion for ady of these, 
though he may be so far a good man as to 
be f^ree fvom giving offence, yet cannot 
possibly have either a great fancy or much 
judgment. To have weak passions is 
dulness ; to have passions indifferently for 
everything, giddiness and distraction; to 
have stronger passions for anything than 

others have is madness. Madness ^^^ 

may be the excess of many pas- 
sions ; and the passions themselves, when 
they lead to evil, are degrees of it. He 
seems to have had some glimpse of But- 
ler's hypothesis as ta the madness of a 
whole people. *' What argument for mad- 
ness can there be greater than to clamour, 
strike, and throw stones at our beet 
friends ? Yet this is somewhat less than 
such a multitude vrill do. For they will 
clamour, fight against, and destroy those 
by whom all their lifl&time before they 
have been protected and secured fh>m in- 
jury. Ana, if this be madness in the mid- 
titude, it is the same in eveiy particular 
man.'** 

144. There is a ihuft in some men's 
habit of discoursing which may uiimetninc 
be reckoned a sort of madness, i«ofWf»- 
which is when they speak words with no 
signification at aB. ** And this is incident 
to none but those that con?erse in ques- 
tions of matters incomprehensible as Um 
schoolmen, or in questions of abstruse 
philosophy. The common sort of men 
seldom speak insignificantly, and are, there- 
fore, by those other egregious persons 
counted idiots. But to be assured their 
words are without anything correspondent 
to them in ttie mind, there would ne^ 
some examples ; which, if any man require, 
let him take a schoolman into his hands, 
and see if he can translate any one chap- 
ter concerning any difficult point, as the 
Trinity, the Deity, the nature of Christ, 
transubistantiation, firee-will, &c., into any 
of the modem tongues, so as to make the 
same intelligible, or into any tolerable 
Latin, such as they were acquainted with 
that lived when tlw Latin tongue was vul- 
gar." And, after quoting some words from 
Suarez, he adds : ** When men write whole 
volumes of such stuff, are they not mad, 
or intend to make odiers so V't 
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145. TheeierenthelttpterofthtoLem- 
than, on mannen, by which he 

''^'"''^ means those qualities of mankind 
which concern tiieir liring together in 
peace and unity, is full of Hobbes's caus- 
tic remarks on human nature. Often 
acute, but always severe, he ascribes over- 
much to a deliberate and calculating self- 
ishness. Thus the reverence of antiquity 
18 referred to ^ the contention men have 
with the living, not with the dead ; to these 
ascribing more than due, that they may ob- 
scure the glory of the other.'' Thus, ** to 
have received from one to whom we think 
ourselves equal, gieater benefits than we 
can hope to requite, disposes to counterfeit 
love, but really to secret hatred, and puts 
a man into the estate of a desperate oiBbt- 
or, that, in declining the sight of his cred- 
hovj tacitly wishes him where he mi^t 
never see nim more. For benefits oblige, 
and obligation is thraldom; and unreq[ui- 
lable oUigation perpetual thraldom, which 
is to one's equal nateful." He owns, how- 
ever, that to have received benefits from 
a superior disposes us to love him ; and 
so it does where we can hope to requite 
even an equal. If these maxims have a 
eertain basis of truth, they have at least 
the fault of those of Rochefoucault ; they 
are made too generally characteristic of 
mankind. 

146. Ignorance of the significaUon of 
linwtimj words disposes men to take on 
and pv^in- trust not only the truth they know 
^ not, but also errors and nonsense. 
F6r neither can be detected without a per- 
fect undeEBtanding of words. '' But igno- 
imnce of the causes and original constitu- 
tion of right, equity, law, and justice, dis- 
poses a man to make custom and examine 
the rule of his actions, in such manner as 
to think that unjust which it has been the 
eustom to punish, and that just, of the im- 
punity uid approbation of which they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers, 
which only use this false measure of jus- 
tice, baibarously call it, a precedent." 
^ Men appeal from custom to reason and 
from reason to custom as it serves their 
turn, receding from custom when their in- 
terest requires it, and setting themselves 
against reason as oft as reason is against 
them; wluch is the cause that the doc- 
trine of riglht and wrong is perpetually 
disputed both by the pen and the sword ; 
whereas the doctrine of lines and figures 
is not so, because men care not in that 
subject what is truth, as it is a thing that 
crosses no man's ambition, profit, or lust. 
For I doubt mn but if it had been a thing 
oontiary to any man's right of dominion, 
or to the interest of men that have do- 



minion, that the three an^es of atriani^ 
should be equal to two anslesof a sqiuave^ 
that doctrine should have been, if not dia- 
pitted, yet, by the burning of all books of 
fBomieiryf supfwessed, as far as he whom 
It concerned was able."* This excellent 
piece of satire has been often quoted, and 
sometimes copied, and does not exa^gg^r- 
ate the pertinacity of mankind in reaisliug 
the evidence of truth, when it thwarts the 
interests and passions of any particular 
sect or community. In the earlier part 
of the paragraph it seems not so easy to 
reconcile what Hobbes has said with hia 
general notionB of right and justice ; since, 
if these resolve themselves, as is hia 
theory, into mere force, there can be little 
appeal to reason, or to anjrthing ebe than 
custom and precedent, wludi are com- 
monly the exponents of power. 

147. In the conclusion of this chapter 
of the Leviathan, as well as in hii ttewr 
the next, he dwells more on the ^ KUste- 
nature of religion than he had done in the 
former treatise, and so as to subject him- 
self to the impiitation of absolute atheism, 
or, at least, of a denial of most attributes 
which we assign to the Deity. Cunoeity 
about causes, £s says, led men to search 
out one after the other, till they came to 
this necessary conclusion, that there ia 
some eternal cause which men call God. 
But they have no more idea of his nature 
than a blind man has of fire, though he 
knows that there is something that wanna 
him. So, t^ the visible thuigs of this 
world and their admirable order, a man 
may conceive there is a cause of them» 
which men call God, and vet not have an 
idea or imaae of him in his mind. And 
they tiiat muce little iaquiry into the natu- 
ral causes of things are inclined to feign 
several kinds of powers inviaihle, and to 
stand in awe of their own imaginations. 
And this fear of things invisible is the 
natural seed of that ^^ch every <me in 
himself calleth religion, and in them that 
worship or fear that power otherwise than 
they do, superstition. 

148. As God is incomprehensible, it fol- 
lows that we can have no ooncepdon or 
image of the Deity; and, consequently, all 
his attributes signiiy our inability or de- 
fect of power to conceive anythmg coq- 
ceming nis nature, and not any conception 
of the same, excepting only this, that there 
is a God. Men tnat by their own medita- 
tion arrive at the aduowledgment of 
one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, 
choose rather to confMs this is incom- 
prehensiUe and above their understand- 

* LiT^ c 11. 
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ing, than to define Ills mftnre by spirii in* 
Gor|M»real, end then to oonfese their defini* 
tion to be unintelligible.* For ooncerniog 
such ^Miite he hoids that it is not possibl^ 
by^ mtiiral meaiie onlyt to come to the 
knowledge of so maeh as that there are 

«iehthings.t 
140. Religion he deriToe from three 

HsMppoMi sonrcee^ the desire of men to 
■"wvM. search for canaes, the reference 
of eTei3rthing that has a beginning to some 
cause, and the obeenration of the order 
and eoosemienee of things. Bat the two 
former lead to anxiety; forthe knowledge 
that there hare been canses of the efl%»et8 
we see, leads as to anticipate, that they 
will in time be the causes of effiBcts to 
come; so that every man, especially sach 
as are over-provident, is '* like Promethe- 
us, the prudent man, as his name implies, 
who was bound to the hill Caucasus, a 
place of lai^e pospect, where an eagle, 
feeding on hia liver^ devoured as much by 
day as was repaired by night ; and so he 
who looks too far before hun has his 
heart all day long gnawed by the fear of 
death, poverty, or other csdamity, and has 
no repose nor paaee bat in sleep." This 
is an allusion nmde in the style of Lord 
Bacon. The ignorance of. causes makes 
men fear some invisible agent, like the 
gods of the Gentiles ; bat the investigation 
of them leads us to a God eternal, infinite 
and omnipotent. This ignorance, however, 
of seoond causes, conspiring with three 
other prejudioes of mankind, the belief m 
ghosts, or spirits of subtile bodice, the 
devotion and reverence generally shown 
towards what we fear as having power to 
hart as, and the takiiig of things casual 
fin: proffnostics, are altogether the natural 
seed of religion, which, by reason of the 
difierent fencies, judgments, and passions 
of several men, hath grown up into cere- 
monies so different, that those which are 
used l^ one man are for the most part 
ridiculoas to another. He illustrates tius 
by a variety of instances from ancient 
superstitions. But the forms of religion 
are changed when men suspect the wis- 
dom, sincerity, or love of those who teach 
it, or its priests-t The remaining portion 
of the LeviathaOt relating to moral and 
po]y^cal plnlosophyy must be deferred to 
our next chapter. 

150. The JBIementa PhOosophias were 
published by Hobbes in 1656, and dedi- 
cated to his constant patron, the Earl of 
Devonshire. These are divided into three 
parts, entitled De Corpora, De Homine, 
and De Cive. And the firat part has itself 
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three divisions: Logic, the First Philos- 
ophy, and Phjrsics. The second part, De 
Homine, ia neither the treatise of Human 
Nature nor the corresponding part of the 
Leviathan, though it eontains many things 
substantially found there. A long dis- 
mnsition on optics and the nature of visiout 
eniefiy geometrical, is entirely new. The 
third put, De Cive, in the treatise by that 
namcy reprinted, as far as I am aware» 
without alteration. 

151. The first part of the first treatise, 
entitled Computatio sive Logics, is by no 
means the least valuable among the phil- 
osophical writings of Hobbes. In forty 
pages the subject is very weU and clearly 
explained, nor do I know that the princi- 
ples are better laid down, or the rules 
more suflkiently siven in more prolix 
treatises. Many of his observations, es- 
pecially as to words, are such as we find in 
his English works, and perhaps his nomi- 
nalism is more clearly expressed than it 
is in them. Of the sylloffistic method, at 
least for the purpose of demonstration or 
teaching others, he seems to have enter- 
tained a favourable opinion, or even to 
have held it necessary for real demonstra- 
tion, as his definition shows. Hobbes ap- 
pears to be aware of what I do not re- 
member to have seen put by others, that 
in the natural process of reasoning, the 
minor premise commonly precedes the 
nuyor.* It is for want of attending to this 
that syllogisms, as usually stated, are apt 
to have so formal and unnatural a con- 

• In Whatel6j*8 Logic, p. 90, it ia obsenred that 
" the proper ardtr ia to place the major premiae firat, 
and the nuDor aecond ; but thia doea not conaiitoto 
the major and minor pTamiaea," dec. Itmafbeths 
proper order in one aenae, aa exhibiting better the 
fonndation of ayUogiatic reaaonin^: but it la not 
that which we commonlf follow, either in thinking; 
or in prorinf to othera. In the rhetorical oae of 
ayUogiaai, it can admit of no doiriit that the oppoaite 
oraer ia the moat atnking and peraoaaiTe : aech aa 
in Cato, **If there be a God, he muit deligfat in 
Ttrtne; And that which he delifhta in mnat be 
happv." In £ucUd*a danonatrationa thia will b0 
foond the form OBoally employed. And, though the 
mlaa of grammar are geMraUy iUuatnted by ex* 
amplea, which ia beginnmg with the major premiae, 
jet the proceaa of reaaonmg which a boy onploya 
m conaUuing a Latin aentence ia the reveraa. 
He obaerrea a nominative caae, a verb in the third 
peraon, and then apptiea hia gananal nile, or major, 
to the particular inatance, or minor, ao aa to infer 
their agreement. In criminal juxiaprudence, th« 
Scota bedn with the major premiae, or relcTancy 
of the indictment, when there ia room for donbt; 
the EngUah with the minor, or evidence of the foct, 
reaerri^g the other for what we call motion in ar- 
leat of judgment. Inatancea of both ordera are 
common, but by far the moat ireqaent are of that 
which the Archbiahqpof Dublin reckooa the leaa 
proper of the two. Thoae logiciana who hJl to 
direct the atudent'a attentian to thia, really do not 
joatica to their own fovouhta 
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Btnictioii. The ^ptooen of the nund in 
thk kind of reaaoning is explained, in 
general, with conectneBS, and, I believe, 
with or^inality, in the following passage, 
which I shall transcribe from the Latin 
rather than give a version of my own; 
few, probably, being likely to read the pres- 
ent section who are unacquainted with 
that language. The style of Hobbes, 
though perspicuous, is concise, and the 
original woras will be more satisfactory 
than any translation. 

152. Syllogismo directo cogitatio in ani- 
mo respondens est hujusmodi. Prime con- 
cipitur phantasma rei nominatae cum acci- 
dente sive affectu ejus propter quem ap- 
peUatur eo nomine quod est in minore 
propositione subjectnm ; deinde animo oc- 
currit phantasms ejusdem rei cum acci- 
dente sive affectu propter quem appellatur, 
quod est in eadem proposHione prsdica- 
tum. Tertio redit cogitatio rursus ad 
rem nominatam cum affectu propter quem 
eo nomine appellatur, quod est in praedi- 
cato propositionis majons. Postremo cum 
meminerit eos affectus esse omnes unius 
et ejusdem rei, concludit tria ilia nomina 
ejusdem quoque rei esse nomina ; hoc est, 
conclttsionem esse veram. Exempli causa, 
quando fit svUogismus hie, Homo est Ani- 
mal, Animal est Corpus, eigo Homo est 
Coi^)us, occurrit animo imago hominis 
loquentis vei differentia [sic, sed lege dis- 
serentis], meminitoue id quod sic apparet 
vocari hominen. beinde occurrit eadem 
imago ejusdem hommis sese moventis, 
meminitoue id quod sic apparet vocari 
animaL Tertio recurrit eadem imago hom- 
inis locum aliquem sive spatium occu- 
pantis, meminitque id quoa sic apparet 
vocari corpqs.* Postremo cum memin- 
erit rem Ulam quae et extendebatur secun- 

* This is the questioDsbls part of Hobbes's theoiY 
of syllogism. According to the common and obn- 
OQs understanding, the mind, in the major premise, 
Animal est Coroos, does not reflect on the subject 
of the minor, Homo, as occupying space, but on 
the subject of the major. Animal, which includes 
indeed the ibrmer, but is mentally substituted for it. 
It may sometimes happen, that where this predicate 
of the minor term is mamfutly a eollective word 
that comprehends the subject, the latter is not, as it 
were, absoihed in it, and may be contemplated by 
the mind distinctly in the major ; as if we say, John 
is a man ; a man feels ; we may perhaps have no 
image in the mind of any man but John. But this 
is not the case where the predicated quality apper- 
tains to many thincs fisibly different from the sub- 
ject; asin Hobbes^s instance, Animal est Corpus, 
we may surely consider other anhnals as being ex- 
tended and occupying space besides men. It does 
not seem that otherwise there could be any ascend- 
ing scale iromparticulara to aenenls, as far as the 
ifMontng fscmties, independent of words, are con- 
cerned. And if we bejpn with the major premiw 
of the sflk?giim,thif will bsstiU mora apptrent i 



dnm looum, et looo novebatar, et oraiione 
utebatur, unam et eandem fuisee, eoncludit 
etiam nomina ilia tria, Homo, Animal, 
Corpus, ejusdem rei esse nomina, et pro- 
inde. Homo est Ck)rpus, esse propoaitio- 
nem veram. Bianifestum hinc est concep- 
tum sive cogitationem quae respondens 
syllogismo ex propositionibus univeEsali- 
bus in animo existit, nnllam esse in iis 
animalibus quibus deest usus nominum, 
cum inter syllogizandum OjporteaX non 
modo de re sed etiam altemis vicibua de di- 
versis rei nominibus, qu» propter diversas 
de re eogitationes adhibits sunt, oogitare. 
153. The metaphysical plulosopiiy of 
Hobbes, always bold and original, often 
acute and profbund, without (woducing an 
immediate school of disciples like that of 
Descartes, struck perhaps a deeper root 
in the minids of reflecting men, and has in« 
fluenced more extensively the general 
tone of speculation. Locke, who had not 
read much, had certainly read Hobbes, 
though he does not borrow from him so 
much as has sometimes been -imagined. 
The French metaph3rsicians of the next 
century found him nearer to their own 
theories than his more celebrated rival in 
English philosophy. But the writer who 
has built most upon Hobbes, and may be 
reckoned, in a certain sense, his commen- 
tator, if he who fUly explains and devel- 
ops a system may deserve that name« 
was Hartley. The theory of association 
is implied and intimated in many passages 
of the elder philosopher, though it was 
Arst expanded and applied with a diUgent, 
ingenious, and comprehensive research, if 
sometimes in too foreed a manner, by his 
disciple. I use this word without partic* 
ular inquiiy into the direct acouaintance 
of Hartley with the writings or Hobbes ; 
the subject had been f^requently tooched 
in intermediate publications, and in mat- 
ters of reasoning, as I have intimated 
above, little or no presumption of borrow- 
ing can be founded on coincidence. Hart- 
ley also resembles Hobbes in tluB extreme 
to which he has pushed the nominalist 
theory, in the proneness to materialize all 
intellectual processes, and either to force 
all things mysterious to our faculties into 
something imaginable, or to reject them 
as unmeaning, in the want, much connect- 
ed with this, of a steady pereeption of the 
difference between the ISgo and its ob- 
jects, in an excessive love of simfriJifying 
and generalizing, and in a readiness to 
adopt explanations conformable neither to 
reason nor experience, when they fall in 
with some single principle, the key that 
was to unlock every ware of the human 
souL 
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IM. la nothing does Hobbea deeerre 
noie orodit than in having set an ezam- 
fde of close obeenration in the philosophy 
of the haman mind. If he errs, he em 
like a man who ^oea a little out of the 
right tracky not like one who has set out 
m a wrong one. The eulogy of Stewart 
on Deseartes, that he was the father of 
this experimental psychology, cannot be 
strictly wrested ftom him by Hobbes, in- 
asmuch as the pubtications of the former 
are of an earlier date ; but we may fairly 
say that the latter besan as soon, wd 
prosecuted his inquiries farther. It seems 



natural to presume that Hobbes, who is 
said to have been employed by Bacon In 
t r ansla tin g some of his works into Latin, 
had at least been led by him to the induc- 
tive process he has more than any other 
employed. But he has seldom mentioned 
his nredecessor's name ; and, indeed, his 
mind was of a different stamp ; less ex- 
cursive, less quick in discovering analo- 
gies, and less fond of reasoning from them, 
ut more close, perhaps more patient, and 
more iqpt to follow up a predominant idea, 
which sometimes become one of the 
«« idola speeds'' that deceive him. 



CHAPTER IV. 
■nroET or moeaIi and politioai. phoiOsopbt, ahd or JomispauDnios, raoM leoo to 1050. 



SscT. I. Ok MoEAii Philosopht. 

CasnisU of the Eoman Chmch.— Snares on Moral 
Xjaw.-— Selden.— Charron.— La Motbe le Vayer. 
— Bacon's Easaya.— FelthanL^Browne'a Seh^ 
MedicL— Other Wrifieri. 

1. In traversing so wide a field as mor- 
al and political philosophy, we must still 
endeavour to distribute the subject ac- 
cording to some order of subdivision, so 
far, at least, as the contents of the books 
themselves which come before us will 
permit And ^e ^ve the first {dace to 
those which, relating to the moral law 
both of nature and revelation, connect the 
'proper subject of the present chapter with 
that of the second and third. 

S. We meet here a concourse of vol- 
OiMiMieii nmes, occup^ng no small space 
"^^t^ttn, iQ old libraries, the writings of 
the casuists, chiefly within the Romish 
Church. None, perhaps, in the whole 
compass of literature are more neglected 
by those who do not read with what we 
may call a professional view ; but to the 
ecdesiastics of that communion ihey have 
stiU a certain value, though far less than 
when they were first written. The most 
▼ital discipline of that church, the secret 
of the power of its priesthood, the source 
impoffiMice of most of the good and evil it 
ofc MB fcarto n . ean work, is found in the con- 
fessional. It is there that the keys are 
kept; it is there that the lamp bums, 
whose rays diverge to every portion of hu- 
mai} life. No church that lias relinquished 
tiiis prerogative can ever establish a per- 
manent dominion over mankind; none 
that retains it in effective use can lose the 
hope or the prospect of being their ruler. 

a. It is nuniiest that in the common 



course of this rite, no particular xim nii ■ or 
difficulty will arise, nor is the niin ite um 
confessor likely to weigh in «»''»"«*• 
golden scales the scruples or excuses of 
ordinary penitents. But peculiar circum* 
stances might be brought before him, 
wherein there would be a necessity for 
possessing some rule, lest, by sanctioning 
the guilt of the party before him, he should 
incur as much of his own. Treatises, 
therefore, of casuistry were written as 
guides to the confessor, and became the 
textbooks in every course of ecclesiasti- 
cal education. These were commoi^ 
digested in a systematic order, and, what 
is the unfailing consequence of mtem, 
or, rather, almost part of its deimition, 
spread into minute ramifications, and aim- 
ed at coinprehending every possible emer- 
gency. Casuistry is itself allied to juris- 
prudence, especisdly to that of the canon 
law; and it was natural to transfer the 
subtlety of distinction and copiousness of 
partition usual with the jurists, to a sci- 
ence which its professors were apt to trea^ 
upon very similar principles. 

4. 'nie older theologians seem, like the 
Greek and Roman moralists, inoeMeor 
when writing systematically, to cmoMmI 
have made ffeneral morality their wt«rattB«. 
subject, and casuistry but ibek illustra- 
tion. Among the monuments of their 
ethical philosophy, the Secunda 8ecunda 
of Aquinas is tne most oelebrated. Trea^ 
tises of casuistry, which is the expansion 
and application of ethics, may be found 
both before and during the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and while the confessional was ac- 
tively converted to so powerful an engine, 
they could not conveniently be wanting. 
Casuistry, indeed, is not much required 1^ 
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aba Ghnidi in an ignorant age ; bat tbe 
sixteenth centuiy was not an z^e of ig- 
norance. Yet it is not till about the end 
of that penod that we find casiiiatioal lit- 
erature burst ottt, 80 to speakt with a 
profusion of fruit. *' Uninterruptodly af- 
terwardt" says £ichhom« '^throiigh the 
whole seventeenth centuiy, the moral 
and casuistical literature of the Chnrdi 
of Rome was immensely rich ; and it 
caused a lively and eztensive movement 
in a province which had long been at 
peace. The first impulse came from the 
Jesuits, to whom the Jansenists opposed 
themselves. We must distinguish from 
both the theological moralists, who re- 
mained faithful to their ancient teaching."* 
5. We may be blamed, perhaps, for ob- 
Distraetkm truding a pedantic terminology, 
J^JJJjyj^ if we make the most essential 
jaeiiftaio- distinction in morality, and one 
n^' for want of which, more than 
any other, its debatable controversies 
have arisen, that between the subjective 
and objective rectitude of actions ; in clear* 
er language, between the provinces of 
conscience and of reason ; between what 
is well meant and what is well done. 
The diief business of the priest is natu- 
rally with the former. The walls of the 
confessional are privy to the whispers of 
self-accusinff gmlt. No doubt can ever 
arise as to the subjective character of ac- 
tions which the conscience has condemn- 
ed, and for which the penitent sec^ ab- 
solution. Were they even objectively 
lawful, they are sins in him, according to 
the nnanimous determination of casuists. 
But, though what the conscience reclaims 
against is necessarily wrong, relatively to 
the agent, it does not follow that wlnt it 
may fail to disapprove is innocent. Choose 
whatever theory we may please as to the 
moral standard of actions, they must have 
an objective rectitude of their own, inde* 
pendently of their agent, without which 
there could be no distinction of right and 
wron^, or any scope for the dictates of 
conscience. The science of ethics, as a 
science, can only be conversant with ob- 
jective morality. Casuistiy is the in- 
strument of applying this science, which, 
like every other, is built on reasoning, to 
the moral nature and volition of man. 
It rests for its vahdiq^ on the great princi- 
ple that it is our dn^ to know, as far as 
lies in us, what is right, as well as to do 
What we know to be such. But its ap- 
I^cation was beset with obstacles ; the 
extenuations of isnorance and error were 
so various, the duBculty of rq[»rs8enting 

* OflKhichtedsKCiilnir,ToLri.,ptitL,p.380L 



the moral position of the penitent to the 
jodgnent of the confessor by any process 
of kmgoage so insuperable, that the most 
acute understanding might be foiled in the 
taA of bringing home a conviction of 
guilt to the self-deceiving sinner. Again, 
he might aggravate needless sonqdes, or 
distmh the tranquil repose of innocence. 

6. But, though past actions are the pri^ 
maiy subject of auricular eoxk- j^^n^tatj 
fession, it was a necessary con- qaaggfih t 
sequence that the priest would ^""•^w- 
be frequently called upon to advise as to 
the ftidiare, to bind or loose the will in in- 
complete or meditated lines of conduct. 
And as all, without exception, must come 
before bis tribunal, the nch, the noble, the 
counsellors of princes, and princes them- 
selves, were to reveal their aesigns, to ex- 
pound their uncertainties, to call, in ef- 
fect, for his sanction in all they might 
have to do, to secure themselves a|[idnst 
transgression by shifting the responsibility 
on h£ head. That this tremendous an- 
thority of direction, distinct from the rite 
of penance, tiiough immediately spring- 
ing from it, should have produced a no 
more overwhelming influence of the priest- 
hood than it has actually done, great as 
that has been, can only be ascribed to the 
reaction of human inclinations, which will 
not be controlled, and of human reason, 
which exerts asilent force against the ao- 
thoriW it acknowledges. 

7. In the directory business of the oon* 
fessional, far more than in the nuiaditM 
penitential, the priest must strive ofoaraiMnr. 
to bring about that union between subjec- 
tive and objective rectitude in which the 
perfection of a moral act consists, with- 
out which in every instance, according to 
their tenets, some deme of sinflilneiis, 
some halnli^ to punishment remains, and 
which must at least be demanded from 
those who have been made acquainted 
with their duty. But when he came from 
the broad Unes of the moral law, frnom 
the decalogue and the Crospel, or even 
from the ethical systems of theology, to 
the indescribable variety of drcumstance 
which his penitents had to recount, there 
arose a multitude of problems, and such 
as, perhaps, would most command his at- 
tention, when they involved the practice 
of the great, to which he might nesitate 
to apply an unbending rule. The ques- 
tions of casuistry, like those of jurispm- 
dence, were often found to turn on .the 
great and ancient doubt of both sciences, 
whether we should abide by the letter or 
a general law, or let in an equitable in- 
terpretation of its spirit. The consoltinf 
party would be apt to plead for the one. 
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tbe ndde of oonsdenee would most ao- 
cmrely adhere to the other. But he mifiht 
also peiceiTe the serenQr of those nm 
of oU^tioii which conduce, in the par* 
tienlar instance, to no apparent end, or 
even defeat their own pnnciple. Hence 
there aiose two schools oi casuistiy, fint 
in the practice of confession, and after- 
ward in the hooka intended to assist it; one 
strict and uncomplying, the other more 
indulgent and flenlHe to drcumstances. 

8. The characteristics of these sjmtems 
Strict and ^^^ displayed in almost the 
lax MhMMt whole range of morals. They 
^^ were, howerer, chiefly seen in 

the rules of veracity, and especially in 
pronnssory obligations. According to the 
lathers of the Church, and to the riffid 
casuists in general, a lie was never to oe 
uttered, a promise was never to be bro- 
ken. The precepts especiallr of revela- 
tion, notwithstanding their brevity and 
figurativeness, were held complete and 
literal. Hence, promises obtained by mis- 
take, fraud, or force, and, above all, gnir 
tuitous vows, where God was considered 
as the promisee, however lightly made, or 
become intolerably onerous by superve- 
nient circumstances, were stnctly to be 
fnlfiQed, unless the dispensing power of 
the Church might sometimes be sufficient 
to release them. Besides the respect due 
to moral rules, and especially tnose of 
Scripture, there had been, ftom eaiiy 
times, in the Christian Church, a shon^ 
disposition to the ascetic schraie of reh- 
gious morality; a prevalent nation of the 
intrinsic meritoriousness of voluntary self- 
denial, which discountenanced all regard 
in man to his own happiness, at lea^ in 
this life, as a sort of flinching from the 
discipline of suffering. And this had, 
doubtless, its influence upon tiie severe 
casuists. 

0. But there had not been wanting those 
CMtniMioe who, whatevercourse they might 
or ite iMw. pursue in the confessional, found 
the convenience of an accommodating mo- 
rality in the secular affairs of the Church. 
Oatbi were broken, engagements entered 
into witiiout faith, for the ends of the 
clergy, or of those whom they favoured 
in the struggles of the worid. And some 
of the ingenious sophistry, by which these 
breaches of plain rules are usually defend- 
ed, was not unknown before the Reforma- 
tion. But casuistical vnritings at that time 
were comparatively few. llie Jesuits 
have the credit of nrst rendering public a 
scheme of iblse morals, which hie been 
denominated from them, and enhaneed the 
obloquy that overwhelmed their order, 
llieir volumes of casuistiy were ezceed- 



ing^y nameioas ; some of them bekiag to 
the last twenty years of the sixteenthn>ul 
a far greater part to the following century. 

10. The Jesuits were prone, lor several 
reasons, to embrace the lazer nwa«< ^ 
theories of obligation. They t^Jmit^ 
were less tainted than the old monastic or- 
ders with that superstition which had flow- 
ed into the Church from the East, the meri- 
toriousness of self-inflicted suffering for its 
own saJto. They embraced a life of toil 
and danger, but not of habitual privation 
and pain. Dauntless in death ana torture» 
they shunned the mechanical asceticism 
of we convent And, secondly, their eyes 
were bent on a neat end, the good of the 
Catholic Church, which they identified 
with that of their own order. It almost 
invariably happens, that men who have 
the good of mankind at heart, and active- 
ly prosecute it, become embarrassed, at 
some time or other, by the conflict of par* 
ticular duties with the best method of pro- 
moting their object. An unaccommoda* 
tinff veracity, an unswerving good faith* 
win often appear to stand, or stand really, 
in the way of their raids ; and hence the 
little confidence we repose in enthusiasts, 
even when, in a popular mode of speaking, 
they are most sincere, that is, most con? 
vinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

11. The course prescribed by Loyola led 
his disciples, not to solitude, but Tbecsww 
to the world. They became the •ftui^ 
associates and counsellors, as well as the 
confessors of the great. They had to 
wield the powers of the earth for the ser- 
vice of Heaven. Hence, in confession it- 
self, they were often tempted to look be- 
yond the penitent, and to guide his con- 
science rather with a view to his useful- 
ness than his integrity. In questions of 
morality, to abstain from action is gener- 
ally the means of innocence, but to act ia 
indispensable for positive good. Thus 
their casuistry had a natural tendency to 
becmne more objective, and to entangle 
the responsibility of personal conscience 
in an inextricable maze of reasoning. 
They had also to retain their influence 
over men not wholly submissive to reU* 
gious control, nor ready to abjure the 
pleasant paths in which they trod ; men 
of the court and the city, who might serve 
the Church though they did not adorn it, 
and for whom it was necessary to make 
some compromise in furtherance of the 
main design. 

13. It must also be fairly admitted that 
the rigid casuists went to ex- BitnTifiDM 
travagant lengths. Their de- Jjjjj^** 
cisions were often not only 
harsh, but unsatisfactory ; the reason de? 
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manded in Tain a principle of ilieir iron 
law ; and the common sense of mankind 
imposed the limitations, which they were 
incapable of excluding by anything better 
than a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the 
cases of promissory obligation, they were 
compellea to make some exceptions, and 
these left it open to rational inquiry wheth- 
er more mignt not be found. They di- 
verged unnecessarily, as many thought, 
from the principles of jurisprudence ; for 
Che jurists built their determinations, or 
professed to do so, on what was just and 
equitable among men ; and though a dis- 
tinction, frequently very right, was taken 
between the forum exterku and tnteniM, 
the provinces of jurisprudence and casu- 
istry, yet the latter could not, in these 
questions of mutual oUigation, rest upon 
wholly different ground from the former. 

13. The Jesuits, however, fell rapidly 
OpMcfto in^ ^h^ opposite extreme. Their 
fMHTor subtlety in logic, and great ingenu- 
*■*""* ity in devising arguments, were 
employed in sophisms that undermined 
the foundations of moral integrity in the 
heart. They warred with these arms 
against the conscience which they were 
bound to protect. The offences of their 
casuistry, as charged by their adversaries, 
are very multifarious. One of the most 
celebrated is the doctrine of equivoca- 
tion ; the innocence of saying that which 
is true in the sense meant by the speaker, 
though he is aware that it will be other- 
wise understood. Another is that of what 
was called probability ; according to which 
it is lawful, in doubtful problems of mo- 
rality, to take the course which appears 
to ourselves least likely to be right, pro- 
vided any one casuistical writer of |[ood 
repute has approved it. The multiplici^ 
of books, and want of uniformity in their 
decisions, made this a broad paUi for the 
conscience. In the latter instance, as in 
many others, tbe suijecthe nature of mor- 
al oblij^tion was lost sight of; and to this 
the scientific treatment of casuistry inev- 
itably contributed. 

14. Productions so little regarded as 
those of the Jesuitical casuists cannot 
be dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez, of Cor- 
dova, is author of a large treatise on mat> 
rimony, published in 1699 ; the best, as 
far as the canon law is concerned, which 
has yet been published. But in the casuis- 
tical portion of this work the most extras 
ordinary indecencies occur, such as have 
consigned it to general censure.* Some 

* Bayle, art Sanchoi, expatiates od this, and 
oondemns the Jesuit; Catilina Cetbe^m. The 
later edittODf of Sanches 0e M atrinumio an ost- 
tigmu. 



of these, it must be owned, beloag to tbe 
rite of auricular confession itself, as man- 
tLfed in the Church of Rome, though they 
give scandal by their publication and ap- 
parent excess beyond the necessity of the 
case. The Summa Casuum Conscienlias 
of Toletus, a Spanish Jesuit and caithnal, 
which, though published in 1603, belongs 
to the sixteenth century, and the casuis- 
tical writings of Less, Busenbaum, and Es- 
cobar, may just be here mentioned. The 
Medulla Casuum Conscientiae of the sec- 
ond (Monster^ 1646) went through fifty- 
two editions, the Theologia Moralis of the 
last (Lyon, 1646) through forty.* Of die 
opposition excited by ue laxity in moral 
rules ascribed to the Jesuits, though it be- 
gan in some manner during this period, 
we shall have more to say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by fiur the great- 
est man in the department of suam* 
moral philosophy wnom the or- ^ Ui^hM. 
der of Loyola produced in this age, or 

Eerlu^M in any other, may not improbably 
ave treated of casuistry in some part of 
his numerous volumes. We shall, how- 
ever,' riadly leave this subject to bring be- 
fore the reader a large treatise of Suarez, 
on the principles of natural law, as well 
as of all positive jurisprudence. This is 
entitled, Tractatus de legibus ac Deo le- 
gislatore in decern libros di8tributu8,utri- 
usque fori hominibus non minus utilis, 
(juam necessarius. It might, with no great 
impropriety perhaps, be placed in any of 
the three sections of this chapter, rela- 
ting not only to moral philosopny, but to 
pohtics in some degree, and to jurispru- 
dence. 

16. Suarez begins by laying down the 
position that all legislative, as TUtoscrus 
well as all paternal, power is de- *» >x)*^ 
rived from God, and that the authority of 
every law resolves itself into his. Tot 
either the law proceeds iminediately from 
God, or, if it be human, it proceeds from 
man as his vicar and minister. The titles 
of the ten books of this large treatise are 
as follows : 1. On the nature of law in 
general, and on its causes and consequen- 
ces : 9. On eternal natural law, and that 
of nations: 3. On positive human law 
in itself, considered relatively to human 
nature, which is also called civil law: 4. 
On positive ecclesiastical law : 6. On the 
differences of human laws, and especially 
of thMC that are penal, or in the nature 
of penal: 6. On the interpretation, the al- 
teration, and the abolition of human laws : 
7. On unwritten law, which is called cus- 
tom ; 8. On those human laws which are 

* Ranke, die Papete^ toL HL 
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called fov0QniUe,orprivil6ge8: o. On the 
positire divine law of the old dispensa- 
tions : 10. On the positive divine law of 
the new dispensation. 

17. This 18 a very comprehensive chart 
Hefldi of dit of general law, and mitities Sna* 
Mood book, rez to be accounted such a pre- 
cursor of Grotius and Puffendorf as occu- 
pied most of theur sround, especially that 
of the latter, though he cultivated it in a 
different manner. His volume is a close- 
ly printed folio of 700 peges in double col- 
umns. The following heads of chapters 
in the second book will show the ques- 
tions in which Suarez dealt, and, in some 
degree, his method of stating and conduct- 
ing them. 1. Whether there be any eter- 
iKu law, and what is its necessity : 3. On 
the subject of eternal law, and on the acts 
it commands : 3. In what act (actus, not 
actio, a scholastic term, as I conceive) the 
eternal law exists (ezistit), and whether it 
be one or many : 4. Whether the eternal 
law be the cause of other laws, and obli- 
gatory through their means: 6. In what 
natural law consists : 6. Whether natural 
kiw be a preceptive divine law : 7. On the 
subject ot natural law, and on its precepts : 
8. Whether natural law be one : 0. Wheth- 
er natural law bind the conscience : 10. 
Whether natural law obli^^ not only to 
the act (actus), but to the mode (modum) 
of virtue. This obscure question seems 
to refer to the subjective nature, or mo- 
tive, of virtuous actions, as appears by tiie 
next : U. Whether natural law obliges us 
to act from love or charity (ad modum 
operandi ex caritate) : 12. Whether nat- 
ural law not only prohibits certain ac- 
tions, but invalidates them when done : 
13. Whether the precepts of the law of 
nature are intrinsically immutable: 14. 
Whether any human authority can alter 
or dispense with the natural law: 16. 
Whether God, by his absolute power, can 
dispense with me law of nature: 10. 
Whether an equitable interjMBtation can 
ever be admitted in the law of nature : 
17. Whether the law of nature is dis- 
tinguishable from that of nations : 18. 
Whether the law of nations enjoins or for- 
bids anything : 10. By what means we 
are to distuiguish the law of nature from 
that of nations : 20. Certain corollaries : 
and that the law of nations is both just 
and also mutable. 

18. These heads may give some slight 

character ^^^^'^ ^ ^® reader of the char- 
orMKh acter of the book, as the book it- 
g^g^ofl c gelf may serve as a typical in- 
^■*^' stance of that form of theology, 
of methaphysics, of ethics, of jurispru- 
dence, whicn occupies the unread and unr 



readable folios of the sixteenth and sev* 
enteenth centuries, especially those issu- 
ing from the Churoh of Rome, and may 
be styled generally the scholastic method. 
Two remarkable characteristics strike us 
in these books, which are sufficiently to 
be judged by reading their table of con* 
tents, and by taking occasional samples 
of different parts. The extremely svs- 
tematic form they assume, and the multi- 
plicity of divisions, render this practice 
more satisfactory than it can be in works 
of less re^lar arrangement. One of these 
characteristics is that spirit of system it- 
self, and another is their sincere desire to 
exhaust the subject by presenting it to the 
mind in every light, and by tracing idl its 
relations and consequences. The fertih- 
ty of those men who, like Suarez, superior 
to most of the rest, were trained in tiie 
scholastic discipline, to which I refer the 
methods of the canonists and casuists, is 
sometimes surprising ; their views are not 
one-sided ; they may not solve objections 
to our satisfaction, but they seldom sup- 
press them ; thev embrace a vast compass 
of thought and leaming ; they write less 
for the moment, and are less under the in- 
fluence of local and temporary prejudices 
than many who have hved in better ages 
of cMosonhy . But, a^n, they have great 
defects; tneir distinctions confuse instead 
of giving light ; their systems, being not 
founded on clear principles, become em- 
barrassed and incoherent; their method 
is not always sufficiently consecutive ; the 
difficulties which they encounter are too 
arduous for them ; they labour under the 
multitude, and are entangled by the' dis- 
cordance, of their authorities. 

10. Suarez, who discusses all these im- 
portant problems of his second QnocfiiaM 
book with acuteness, and, for his of soam. 
cirourastances, with an independent mind, 
is weighed down by the extent and nature 
of his leaming. If Grotius quotes philos- 
ophere and poets too frequently, what can 
we say of the perpetual reference to Aqui- 
nas, Cajetan, Soto, Turrecremata, V asqui- 
us, Isidore, Vincent of Beauvais or Alen- 
sis, not to mention the canonists and fa* 
thers which Suarez employs to prove or 
disprove every proposition! The syUo- 

fistic forms are unsparingly introduced, 
inch writera as Soto or Suarez held all 
sort of ornament not less unfit for philo- 
sophical aigument than it would be for 
geometry. Nor do they ever appeal to 
experience or history for the rules of de- 
termination. Their materi^s are, never- 
theless, abundant, consisting of texts of 
Scripture, sayings of the fathers and 
schoolmen, established theorems in natural 
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theology and Rietapbystcs, from which they 
did not findit hard to select pnmiaes which, 
duly arranged, gave them conclusions. 

so. Suarez, iSler a prolix discussion, 
Hitdeflni- <^omes to the conclusion that 
lioo of our- ^ eternal law is the free deter- 
»> i*^* mination of the will of God, or- 
daining a rule to be obsenred, either, first, 
generally by all parts of the unirerse as a 
means of a common good, whether imme- 
diately belonging to it in respect of the 
entire uniyerse, or, at least, in respect of 
ihe singular parts thereof; or, secondly, 
to be specially observed by intellectual 
creatures in respect of their free opera- 
tions.*** This is not instantly perspicu- 
ous ; but definitions of a complex nature 
cannot be rendered such ; and I do not 
know that it perplexes more at first sight 
than the enunciation of the last proposi- 
tion in the fifth book of 8imson*s Euclid, 
or many others in the conic sections and 
other parts of geometry. It is, however, 
what the reader may think curious, that 
this crabbed piece of scholasticism is no- 
thing else, in substance, than the celebra- 
ted sentence on law which concludes the 
first book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty. Whoever takes the pains to under- 
stand Suarez, will perceive that he asserts 
exactly that which is unrolled in the ma- 
jestic eloquence of our countryman. 

91. By this eternal law God is not ne- 
cessarily bound. But this seems to be 
said rather for the sake of avoiding phra^ 
ees which were conventionally rejected 
by the scholastic theologians, since, in ef- 
fect, his theory requires the afitonative, 
as we shall soon perceive ; and he here 
says that the law is God himself (Deus 
ipse), and is immutable. This eternal law 
IS not immediately known to man in this 
life, but either " in other laws, or through 
them," which he thus exjdains. "Men, 
while pilgrims here (viatores homines), 
cannot leam the Divine will in itself, but 
only as much as by certain signs or effects 
is proposed to them ; and hence it is pe- 
euhar to the blessed in heaven, that, con- 
templatinff the Divine will, th<^ are ruled 
by It as by a direct law. The former 
know the eternal law, because they par- 
take of it by other laws, temporal and pos- 
itive; for, as second causes display the 



* Legtm •temun etie dacratam libemm ▼olux^ 
litii Dei lUtuflntii oidinem fervaodQin, ant geiw- 
raliter ab omnibQt paitibut untvem in ordina ad 
cominaiie bonam, tsI immediate iUi coDvenieDS n- 
tione totius niii?6iai« vel saltem ratioDe liDgiilaiiiin 
■Mdmnim ajnai aot apteiahter aanrandom a craata- 
na intaUactnaiiboa quoad libaraa opaimtioiiaa aaram, 
e. 3. ^ e. Compara with Hookar : Of Law no leas 
can ba nid than that bar throna ia tha boaom of 
Ood, occ 



first, and creatures the Crealor, eo tem- 
poral laws (by whidi he means laws re- 
spective of man on earth), being streams 
from that eternal law, manifest the fount* 
ain whence they spring. Yet ail do not 
arrive even at this degree of knowledge, 
for all are not aUe to infer the cause from 
the effect. And thus, though afl men ne- 
cessarily perceive some participation of 
the eternal laws in themselves, since there 
is no one endowed with reason who does 
not, in some manner, acknowledge that 
what is morally good ought to be chosen, 
and what is enl rejected, so that, in this 
sense, men have ail some notion of the 
eternal law, as St. Thomas, and Hales, 
and Augustin say; yet, nevertheless, they 
do not aQ know it formally, nor are aware 
of their participation of it, so that it may 
be said the eternal law is not universally 
known in a direct manner. But some at- 
tain that knowledge either by natural rea^ 
soning, or, more properiv, by revelatioa 
of foith ; and hence we have said that it 
is known by some only in the inferior 
laws, but by others through the means of 
those laws.*** 

99. In every chapter Suarez proponnds 
the arguments ofdoctors on either wnattar 
side of the problem, ending with g^^]** , 
his own determination, which is '^■'"••*» 
frequently a middle course. On the ques- 
tion, Whether natural law is of itself pre- 
ceptive, or merely indicative of what is 
intrinsically right or wrong t or, in other 
words, whether God, as to this law, is a 
legislator t he holds diis line with Aquinas 
and most theologians (as he says), con- 
tending that natural law does not merdy 
indicate right and wrong, but commancia 
the one and prohibits the other ; though 
this wiU of God is not the whole ground 
of the moral good uid evil which belmigs 
to the observance or transgression of nat« 
ural law, inasmuch as it presupposes a 
certain intrinsic right and wrong in the 
actions themselves, to which it superadds 
the special obligation of a divine law« 
God therefore may be truly called a legi»> 
later in respect of natural law.f 

33. He next comes to a profound but 
important inquiry. Whether God wiMiber 
could have permitted by his own mmm 
law actions against natural rea- SomMd 
sont Ockham -and Gerson had wnNwao- 
resolved this in the afibmative, ii*>"> 



•lib. iiMe.4, 6 9. 

t H0C Dai vonintaa, prohifaitio ant pmcaptio 
son aat tola ratio bonitatia at malitis qom aat in 
obaarrationa ^1 transgraaaiona la|[ia nataralia» aad 
aapponit in ipsia actobua necaaaariam qaandam ho- 
naataiem val tarpitndinam, at illia adjnngit 
lam iagia dirim obligatioMBa, c. 6» ( iL 
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Aquinas liie cdntnury way. Snaiez as- 
sents to the latter, and tons detennhiBS 
that the law is strictly inunntahle. It 
must follow of ooone that the pope can- 
not alter or dispeaae with the law of na^ 
tore, and he might have spared the four- 
teenth chapter, wherein he controTerts the 
doctrine ik Sanchez and some casuists 
who had maintained so extraordinary a 
prerogative.* This, however, is rather epl- 
sodicaL In the fifteenth chapter he treats 
more at length the question, Whether 
God can dispense with the law of natmel 
which ia not, perhaps, at least according 
to the notions of many, decided in denying 
his power to repeal it He begins by dis- 
tinguishing three classes of moral laws. 
The first are the most general, such as 
that good is to be done rather than evil ; 
«ad with these it is agreed that God can- 
not dispense. The second is of such as 
the precepts of the decalogue, where the 
chier difficulty had arisen. Ockham, Pe- 
ter d'Ailly, Gerson, and others, incline to 
say that he can dispense with all these, 
inasmuch as thc^ are onfy prohibitions 
which he has lumself imposed. These 
were the heads of the nominalist party; 
and their opinion might be connected, 
though not necessarily, with the denial of 
the reahiv of mixed modes, lliis tenet, 
Suarez ohserves, is rejected by all other 
theologians as false and absurd. He de- 
cidedly holds that there is an intrinsic 
goodness in actions independent of the 
command of God. Scotus had been of 
opinion that God might dispense with the 
commandments of the second table, but 
not those of the first. Durand seems to 
have thought the fifth commandment (our 
nxth) more dispensable than the rest, 
pr(rt)ably on account of the case of Atn^ 
hnn. But Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, with 
many more, deny absolutely the dispensa- 
bility oi the ^M^ogue in any part. The 
Gordian knot about the sacrifice of Isaac 
is cut by a distinction, that God did not 
act here as a legislator, but in another ca- 
pacity, as lord of life and death, so that 
ne only lued Abraham as an instrument for 
that which he miffht have done himself. 
The third class of moral precepts is of 
tiioee not contained in the decalogue, as 
to which he decides also that God cannot 
dispense with them, though he may change 
tiie circumstances upon which their dm- 
gation rests, as when he releases a vow. 
di. The Protestant churohes were not 
generally atten^e to casuistical divinity, 

* Nulla potartM humaiuustiainaippiiUficasit, po> 
test pToprium aUqaod prsceptnm lepM naturalis ab- 
TOg»ic^ nee iUod oropne et in le mioaere, neqae in 
ipso dispensare, ^ 8. 



wUch smelt too much of the bmimw. 
opposite system. Eichhomob* vtais : f»- 
serves, that the firet book of kiii*>HaU. 
that dass published amon^ the Luther* 
ans was by a certain Baldwm of Witten^ 
beig, in ISaS.* A few books of casuistry 
were published in Enc^and during this pe* 
riod, tnou^ nothing, as weU as I remem* 
ber, that can be reckoned a srstem or 
even a treatise of moral phikMophy. Per- 
kins, an eminent Calvimstic divine of the 
reign of Elizabeth, is the first of these in 
point of time. His Cases of Conscienee 
appeared in 1606. Of this book I can 
say nothing from personal knowledge. 
In the woru of Bishop Hall several par- 
ticular questicms of this kind are treated, 
but not with mudi abili^. His distinc* 
tions are more than usually feeble. Thus 
usury is a deadly sin, but it is very difil- 
cult to commit it unless we love the sin 
for its own sake ; for almost every possi* 
ble case of lending money witt be lomid, 
by thelimitati<ms of the rule, to juatiQr the 
taking a profit for the loan.t His casuistry 
about selling goods is of the same descrip- 
tion ; a man must take no advantage of the 
scarcity of the commodity, unless there 
should be just reason to raise the price, 
which he admits to be often the case in a 
scarcity. He concludes by observing that 
in this, as in other well-ordered nations, it 
would be a hapmr thing to have a regub^ 
tion of prices. He decides, as all the old 
casuists did, that a promise extorted by s 
robber is binding. Sanderson was the 
most celebrated of the English casuists* 
His treatise, De Juramenti Obhgatione, ap- 
peared in 1647. 

S5. Though no proper treatise of moral 
philosophy came from any Eng- ^^ ^ 
ush wnter m this period, we jtmNato- 
have one which must be placed SHi**'* 
in this class, stransely as the ^•"™**^ 
subject hasbeen handled by ita distinguish- 
ed author. Selden, published in 1640, his 
learned work, De Jure Naturali et Genti^ 
um juxta Disciphnam £brcorum.t The 
object of the author was to trace the 
opinions of the Jews on the law of nature 
and nations, or of moral obligation, as 
distinct ftom the Mosaic law; the former 
being a law to which they held ail man* 
kind to be bound. This theme had been, 
of course, untouched by the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, nor was much to 
be found upon it in modem writers. His 

• Vol. fi., part i, p. 340. 

t HftU*t Wotks (edit. Pntt), toL via., p. 975. 

t Jweia for ^cemidiMi, we need hardly nv, is bsd 
Latin : it was, howeter, verj common, and is ereift 
used br Joaeph Scaliger, as Vossins mentioiia m 
his treatise De Vitiis Sermoois. 
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purpose 18 (benhre ratber histoiieal than 
aignmentatire ; bat he seems so genera]^ 
ly to adopt the Jewish theory of natonl 
law that we may consider him the disciple 
of the rabbis as much as their historian. 

96. The origin of natural law was not 
jtwMtthM- drawn by the Jews, as some of 
ijorMMfai the jurists imagined it ought to 
^*^' be, uom the habits and instincts 

of all animated beings, quod natura omnia 
animaHa docuit, aeconung to the defini- 
tion of the Pandects. Nor did they 
deem, as many have done, the consent 
of mankind and common customs of na- 
tions to be a sufficient basis for so perma^ 
nent and invariable a standard. Upon the 
discrepance of moral sentiments and prac- 
tices among mankind, Selden enlarges in 
the tone which Sextus Empiricus had 
taught scholars, and which the world had 
learned from Montaigne. Nor did unas- 
sisted reason seem equal to determine 
moral questions, both from its natural fee- 
bleness, and because reason alone does 
not create an obligation, which depends 
wholly on the commuid of a superior.* 
But (vod, as the ruler of the universe, has 
partly implanted in our minds, partly 
made known to us by exterior revelation, 
his own will, which is our law. These 
positions he illustratee with a superb dis- 
play of erudition, especially Oriental, and 
certainly with more prolixity, and less re- 
sard to oiiposite reasonings, than we should 
desire. 

37. The Jewish writers concur in main- 
ggff n pweap f taining that certain short pre- 
af tiM MM of cepts of moral duty were oral- 
Notb. jy enjoined ^y q^ qh the pa- 

rent of mankind, and uterward on the 
sons of Noah. Whether these were sim- 
ply preserved by tradition, or whether, by 
an innate moral faculty, mankind had the 
power of constantly discerning them, 
seems to have been an unsettl^ point. 
Hie principal of these divine rules are 
called, for distinction, The Seven Precepts 
of the Sons of Noah. There appears, 
however, to be some variance in the lists, 
as Selden has given them from the an- 
cient writers. That most received con- 
sists of seven prohibitions; namely, of 
idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adultery, 
theft, rebellion, and cutting a Umb from 
a living animal. The last of these — ^the 
sense of which, however, is controverted, 
as well as the third, but no other— are in- 
dicated in the ninth chapter of Grenesis. 

* Selden Mft, in hit Table-talk, that he can 
midentaiid no law of nature but a law of Ood. 
He mi(ht mean thia in the senae of Suaras. with- 
out danyinf an intrinalc dittiDCtion of lignt and 
wrong. 



88. Selden poors forth his mpaialleled 
stores of erudition on all these maiMtM ur 
subjects, and upon those which seUn-aiMOfk. 
are suggested in the course of his eiqpla- 
nations. These digpeuions are by no 
means the least useful part of his long 
treatise. They elucidate some obscure 
passages of Scripture. But Uie whole 
woik belongs far more to theological than 
to philosophical investigation, and I have 
placed it here chiefly out of conformity to 
usage ; for undoubtedly Selden, though a 
man of very strong reasoning faculties, 
had not greatly turned them to the princi- 
ples of natund law. His reliance on the 
testimony of Jewish writers, many of 
them by no means ancient, for those pri- 
meval traditions as to the sons of NcnJi, 
was in the character of his times, but it 
will scarcely suit the more rigid criticism 
of our own. His book, however, is ex- 
cellent for its proper puipose, that of rep- 
resenting Jewish opmion, and is among 
the greatest achievements in erudition 
that any English writer has performed. 

39. The moral theories of Grotius and 
Hobbes are so much interwoven Gnxiaaaad 
with other parts of their philos- Bobboa. 
ophy, in the treatise De Jure Belli and in 
the Leviathan, that it would be dissecting 
those works too much were we to separ- 
ate what is merely ethical from what rails 
within the provinces of politics and juris- 

Srudence. The whole must therefore be 
eferred to the ensuing sections of this 
chapter. Nor is there much in the wri- 
tings of Bacon or Descartes which falls, 
in the sense we have hitherto been con- 
sidering it, under the class of moral phi- 
losophy. We may therefore proceed to 
another description of books, relative to 
the passions and manners of mankind, 
rather than, in a strict sense, to their du- 
ties, though of course there will frequent- 
ly be some intermixture of subjects so in- 
tunately allied. 

30. In the year 1601, Peter Charron, a 
French ecclesiastic, published his cinnM «■ 
Treatise on Wisdom. The rep- Wtodom. 
utation of this work has been considera- 
ble ; his countrymen are apt to name him 
with Montaigne ; and Pope has given him 
Uie epithet of " more wise'* than his pred- 
ecessor, on account, as Warburton ex- 
presses it, of his " moderating eveiy- 
where the extravagant PyrrlK>nism of lus 
friend." It is admitted that he has cop- 
ied freely from the Essays of Montaigne ; 
in fact, a very large portion of the Treatise 
on Wisdom, not less, I should conjecture, 
than one fourth, is extracted fh>m them 
with scarce any verbal alteration. It is 
not the case that he moderates the skep* 
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ticil tone which h^ found tliere ; mi the 
contrary, the most remaikable paseufes 
of that kind have been trenecribed ; out 
we must do Chanon the juatice to aay, 
that he haa retrenched the indecendea, 
the egotiam, and the auperfluitiea. Char- 
lon doea not diaaemble hia debta. " Thia,** 
he says in hia preface, ** ia the collection 
of a part of my stodiea ; the form and 
method are my own. What I have taken 
from others 1 haye put in their worda, not 
being able to aay it better than they have 
done.*^ In the political part he haa bor- 
rowed copioualy from Lipeiua and Bodin, 
and he ia said to have obligationa to Du- 
▼atr.* The ancienta alao muat have con- 
tribated theur ahare. It becomea, there- 
fore, difficult to eatimate the place of 
Chanon as a philoaopher, becauae we 
feel a good deal of uncertainty whether 
any paasage may be hia own. He ap- 
pears to have been a man formed in the 
school of Montaigne, not much leaa bold 
in pursuing the novel opiniona of othera, 
imt leaa fertile in origmal thoughta, ao 
that he often faUa into the commonplacea 
of ethics ; with more reading than hia 
model, with more diaciplined habits, as 
well of arranging and diatributing hia 
subject, as of observing the sequence of 
an argument ; but, on the other hand, with 
for lesa of ingenuity in thinking and of 
sprightliness of language. 

31. A vnriter of rather leaa extensive 
UMoche celebrity than Charron belongs 
k vayer. full as much to the school of Mon- 
£^^^ taigne, though he doea not ao 
much pillage hia Eaaays. This 
was La Mothe le Vayer, a man distin- 
guished by his literary character in the 
court of Louia XIII., and ultimately pre- 
ceptor both, to the Duke of Orleana and 
(he voung king (Louia XIV .) himself. La 
Mothe was Imbitually and universally a 
alEcptic. Among several smaller worka 
we may chiefly inatance hia Dialoguea, 
published many years after hia death un- 
der the name of Horatius Tubero. They 
must have been written in the reign of 
Louis XIII., and belong, therefore, to the 
present period. In attacking eversr estab- 
lished doctrine, especially in religion, he 
goes much farther than Montaigne, and 
seems to have taken much of his meta- 
physical system immediately ftomSeztua 
smpiricus. He is profuse of quotation, 
especially in a dialogue entitled Le Ban- 
<rm Sceptioue, the aim of which ia to 
show that tnere ia no uniform taate of 
mankind aa to their choice of food. His 
mode of arguing againat the moral aenae 
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ia entirety that of Montaigne; er, if there 
be any difference, ia more full of the two 
fallaciea by which that hvely .writer de- 
ceivea himaelf ; namely, the accumnlatinff 
examples of thinga arbitrary and foncifU^ 
auch as modes of dress and conventional 
uaages, with reapect to which no one pre* 
tends that any natural law can be found i 
and, when he comea to subjects more truly 
moral, the turning our attention solely to 
the external action, and not to the motive 
or principle, which, under different dr- 
cumatancea, may prompt men to oppoaite 
couraea. 

3S. These dialo^ea are not unpleaaing 
to read, and exhibit a polite though rather 
pedantic atyle, not uncommon in the aev- 
enteenth century. They are, however, 
very diffuae, and the skeptic^ paradoxes 
become merely commonplace by re|peti« 
tion. One of them ia more groaaly inde- 
cent than any part of Montaigne. La 
Mothe le Vayer is not, on the whole, much 
to be admired as a philoaopher ; little ap- 
pears to be his own, and atill leaa ia real- 
ly good. He contributed, no queation, as 
much as any one to the irrelig^on and con« 
tempt for morality prevailing in that court 
where he waa in high reputation. Some 
other works of this author may be daaaed 
under the aame deacription. 

33. We can hardly refer Lord Bacon'a 
Essaya to the aohool of Montaigne, hmm'^ 
though their title may lead us to BMys. 
suspect that they were, in aome measure, 
auggested by that most popular writer. 
The first emtion, contaimng ten eaaaya 
only, and thoae much ahorter than aa we 
now possess them, appeared, aa haa been 
already mentioned, in 1507. They were 
reprinted, with very little variation, in 1606. 
But the enlaiged work waa pubUahed ia 
1613, and dedicated to Prince Henry. He 
caUs them, in this dedication, " certain 
brief notes, set down rather aignificantly 
than curioualy, which I have called Es- 
says. The word is late, but the thing ia 
ancient ; for Seneca^ Epiatles to Lucil- 
ius, if you mark them weU, are but Ea- 
saya, that ia, diaperaed meditations, though 
conveyed in the form of epistles.'' The 
resemblance, at all eventa, to Montaigne 
ia not greater than might be expected ia 
two men equally oriffinal in geniua, and 
entirely opposite in ueir charactera and 
eirenmstances. One, by an instinctive fe- 
licity, catchea some of the characteristica 
of human nature ; the other, by profound 
reflection, scrutinizes and diaaecta it. 
One is too negligent for the inquiring read- 
er, the other too formal and aententioua 
for one who aeeks to be aroused. We de» 
light in one^ we admire the other ;^bql 
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this adoiimtioii has also its own delif ht. 
In one we find moie of the sweet temper 
and tranqoil c<mtemplation of Plutarch, in 
the other more of the practical wisdom 
and somewhat ambitious prospects of Sen- 
eca. It is characteristic of ftacon's phil« 
osophical writings that they have in them 
a spirit of movement, a perpetual refer* 
ence to what man is to do in oider to an 
end, rather than to his mere speculation 
upon what is. In his Essays, this is 
natiurally still more promin^&t They are, 
as quaintly described in the title-page of 
the first edition, ** places (loci) of persua^ 
sion and dissuasion ;" counsels for those 
who would be great as well as wise. 
They are such as sprang fh>m a mind ar- 
dent in two kinds of ambition, and hesita- 
ting whether to found a new philosophy or 
to direct the vessel of the state. We per- 
ceive, however, that the immediate reward 
attending greatness, as is almost alwa3rB 
itte case, gave it a preponderance in his 
mind, and hence his Essays are more oft- 
en political than moral; they deal with 
maiuLind, not in their general faculties or 
habits, but in their mutual strife, their en- 
deavours to rule others or to avoid their 
rule. He is more cautious and more com- 

Srehensive, though not more acute, than 
lachiavel, who often becomes too dog- 
matic through the habit of referring every- 
thiBj|r to a particular aspect of political so- 
cieties. Nothing in the Prince or the 
Discourses on Livy is superior to the Es- 
says on Seditions, on Empire, on Innova- 
tions, or generally those wl^ch bear on 
the dexterous management of a people by 
their rulers. Both these writers have 
what, to our more liberal age, appears a 
counselling of governors for their own 
rather than their subjects' advantage ; but 
as this is generally represented to be the 
best means, though not, as it truly is, the 
real end, their advice tends, on the whole, 
to advance the substantial benefits of gov- 
ernment. 

34. The transcendent strength of Ba^ 
ThaireK- con*s mind is visible in the whole 
««u«M. tenour of these Essays, unequal as 
they must be from the very nature of such 
compositions. They are deeper and more 
discriminating than any earlier, or almost 
any later, work in the English language. 
Am of recondite observation, long matured 
and careftiUy sifted. It is true that we 
might wish for more vivacity and ease ; 
Bacon, who had much wit, had little gay- 
ety; his Essays are, consequently, stiff 
and grave where the subject might have 
been touched with a lively hand ; thus it 
is in those on Gardens and on Building. 
The sentences have scMnetimes too^)oph- 



thegmatic a fonn, and want coherence; 
the historical instances, though far less 
frequent than with Montaigne, have a lit* 
tie the look of pedantry to our eyes. But 
it is fhim this condensation, from this 
gravity, that the work derives its peculiar 
impressiveness. Few books are more 
quoted, and, what is not always the case 
with such books, we may add, that few are 
more generally read. In this respect they 
lead the van of our prose literature ; for 
no gentleman is ashamed of owning that 
he has not read the Elizabethan writers ; 
but it would be somewhat derogatory to a 
man of the slightest claim to polite let> 
ten were he unacquainted witn the Es- 
says of Bacon. It is, indeed, little worth 
while to read this or any other book for 
reputation' sake ; but very few in our lan- 
guage so well repay the pains, or afford 
more nourishment to the thoughts. They 
might be judiciously introduced, with a 
snuU number more, into a sound method 
of education ; one Uiat should make wis- 
dom, rather than mere knowledge, its ob- 
ject, and mi^t become a textbook of ex- 
amination in our schools. 

35. It is rather difficult to fix upon the 
fittest place for bringing forward w^tomaf 
some books, which, uough moral BcMtTML 
in their subject, bedong to the general lit- 
erature of the age ; and we miflht sthp 
the province of pohte letters of wnat have 
been reckoned its chief ornaments. I 
shall, therefore, select here such only as 
are more worthy of consideration for their 
matter than for the style in which it is de- 
livered. Several that might range, more 
or less, under the denomination of moral 
essays, were published both in English and 
in other languages. But few of them are 
now read, or even much known by name. 
One, which has made a better fortune than 
the rest, demands mention, the Resolves 
of Owen Feltham. Of this book, the first 
part of which was published in lfiS7, tiie 
second not till after the middle of the cen- 
tury, it is not uncommon to meet with 
high praises in those modem writes who 

Erofess a faithfiil allegiance to our older 
terature. For mysei^ I can <mly say 
that Feltham appears not only a laboured 
and artificial scholar, but a shallow writer. 
Among his many faults^ none strikes me 
more than a want of depth, which his 
pointed and sententious manner renders 
more ridiculous. Sallust, among the an- 
cients, is a great dealer in such oracidar 
truisms, a style of writing that soon be- 
comes disagreeable. There are certainly 
exceptions to this vacuity of original 
meaning in Feltham ; it womd be possible 
to fill a few pages with extracts not nude- 
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servhiff of being lead, with Uiovi^lits just 
and judicioiu, tn[>ti9h neTer dehving much 
lustra from his diction. He ie one of our 
worst writers in point of style ; with little 
vigour, he has little elegance ; his English 
is impure to sn excessive degree, and Ihll 
of words unauthorized by any nsajie. 
Pedantry and the novel phrases which 
Greek and Latin etjrmology was supposed 
to warrant, appear m most productions of 
this period; but Feltham attempted to 
bend the English idiom to his own affec- 
tations. The moral reflections of a se- 
rious and thoughtful mind are generally 
pleasing, and to this^ perhaps, is partly ow- 
ing the fcmd of popdarity which the Re- 
solves of Feltham have obtained; but 
they maybe had more agreeably wad prof- 
itably in other books.* 

36. A superior genius to that of Felt- 
BiowM% ham is exhibited in the Religio 
SsHfio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne. 
MadioL r|.j^ )|^0 ^^^ ^^^ ^ remark- 
able impression; it was soon translated 
into several lan^ages, and is highly ex- 
tolled by Coringius and others, who could 
only judge through these versions. Patin, 
though he rather slights it himself, tells us 
in one of his letters that it was very pop- 
ular at Paris. The character which John- 
son has given of the Religio Medici is well 
known ; and though, perhaps, rather too fa- 
vourable, appears in general just.f The 

* Tbii is a random Mmple of Faltbam't ityle: 
** Of all objecta of sorrow, a dittreiaad king ia Uie 
moat pitifiil, becaoae it presenU aa most the frailty 
of humanity, and cannot but moat midrnghi the eoul 
of him that ia fiUlen. The sorrows of a deposed 
king are like the diMtormttnuiUt of a dortei con- 
acience, which none can know but he that bath lost 
a crown.**— Cent, i., 61. We find, not long after, the 
following precious phrase : ** The nature that ia 
arud witb the sobtletias of time and practice," i., 
63. In one page we have olmmbUaU, lutted, paraUd 
[as a Teifo), fidU (fidlings), NMcirCam, dtpnomg (ca- 



inmniating), i., fiO. And we are to be dis|[usted 
with such Tile English, or, properly, no English, for 
the sake of the aleepy sawa of a tririal morality. 
Such defecta ara not compensated by the better and 
mora atriking thooghta we may occasiopaUy light 
upon. In reading Feltham, nerertheiesa, 1 seeEMd 
to perceive some resemblance to the tone and way 
of thinking of the Turkish Spy, which ia a great 
compliment to the former ; for the Turkic Spy is 
seitber dissgreeable nor superficial The ressm- 
Uance most lie in a certain contemplative melan- 
dioly, rather serious than severe, in respect to the 
worm and its waya; and aa Feltham's Reaohes 
aeem to have a charm, by the editiona they have 
|oiie through and the jsood name they have gained, 
I can only look for it m this. 

t '* The Religio Medici was no sooner published 
than it excited the attention of the public by the 
novelty of paradoxes, ths dignity ot sentiment the 
^ick succession of imagea, the multitude of ab- 
struse allusions, the subtlety of disquisition, and the 
strength of language."— Life of Browne (m John- 
sonVWork^xu., 375). 
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mind of Browne was fertile, and, aecoiding 
to the current use of the word, mgenious : 
his analogies are original and sometimes 
brilliant; and as his learning is also of 
thtnffs out of the beaten path, this gires a 
peonliar and uncommon air to all his wri« 
tings, and especially to tiie Religio Medici. 
He was, however, far removed (bom real 
philosophy, both by his turn of mind and 
by the nature of his erudition ; he seldom 
reasons ; his tboughts are desultory ; some- 
times he appears skeptical or paradoxical* 
but creduhty and deference to authority 
prevail. He belonged to the class, numer- 
ous at that time in our church, who halted 
between popery and Protestantism ; and 
this gives him, on all such topics, an i^ 
pearance of vacillation and irresoluteness 
which probably represents the real state 
of his mind. His paradoxes do not seem 
very original, nor does he arrive at them 
by any process of argument; they are 
more like traces of his reading casually 
suggesting themselves, and supported by 
his own ingenuity. His style is not flow^ 
ing, but vigorous ; Ms choice of words not 
elegant, and even approaclung to barba- 
rism as English phrase; yet^reisanim* 
pressiveness, an air of reflection and sin* 
cerity in Browne's writings, which redeem 
many of their faults. His egotism is equal 
to that of Montaigne, but with this differ* 
ence, that it is the egotism of a melan- 
chol;^ mind, which generally becomes un* 
pleasmg. This melancholy temperament 
18 characteristic of Browne. ** Let's talk 
of graves, and wonus, and epitaphs^' seems 
his motto. His best written wotk, the 
Hydriotaphia, is expressly an essay on se- 
jHdchral urns ; but the same taste for the 
circumstances of mortality leavens also 
the Religio Medici. 

37. The thoughts of Sir Walter Raleigh 
on moral prudence are few, but stMen's j^ 
precious. And some of the ^i^-tBik. 
bright sallies of Selden recoided in his 
Table-talk are of the same description, 
though the book is too misceUaoeous to 
fall under any single head of classification. 
The editor of this very short and small 
volume, which ffives, perhaps, a more ex^ 
alted notion of Selden's natural t^ents 
than any of his learned writings, requests 
the reader to distinguish times, aira "in 
his fancy to carry along with him the 
when and the w^ many of these things 
were spoken.*' lliis intimation accounts 
for the different spirit in which he may. 
seem to combat the follies of the prelates 
at one time, and of the Presti^rians or 
fanatics at another. These sayings are 
not always, apparently, weU reported; 
some seem to nave been misunderstood* 
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and in others the limituq: clauses to have 
been forgotten. Bat, on the whole, they 
are full of vigour, racineas, and a kind of 
scorn of the half-learned, fu less rude, but 
more cutting than that of Scaliger. It has 
been said that the Table-talk of Selden is 
worth all the Ana of the Ck>ntinent. In 
this I should be disposed to concur; but 
they are not exactly works of the same 
class. 

. 38. We must now descend much lower, 
Q,5o„i^ and could find httle worth remem- 
AdTietto bering. Osbom's Advice to his 
ut 800. gQQ ijiay \^ reckoned among the 
moral and political writings of this period. 
It is not very far above mediocrity, and 
contains a good deal that is commonplace, 
yet with a considerable sprinkling of sound 
sense and observation. The style is rath- 
er apophthegmatic, though by no means 
more so than was then usual. 

30. A few books, English as well as 
Mm vaiflD. foreign, are purposely deferred 
tioe AodrMB. for the present ; I am rather ap- 
prehensive that I shall be found to have 
oveilooked some not unworthy of notice. 
One, written in Latin by a German writer, 
has struck me as displaying a spirit which 
may claim for it a place among thehvelier 
and lighter class, though with serious in- 
tent, of moral essays. John Valentine 
Andres was a mnx^ above his age, and a 
singular contrast to the narrow and pedan- 
tic herd of German scholars and theolo|[i- 
ans. He regarded all things around him 
with a sarcastic but benevolent philosophy, 
keen in exposing the errors of mankind, 

?ret only for the sake of amending them, 
t has bemi supposed by many that he in- 
vented the existence of the famous Rosi- 
erucian society, not so much, probably, for 
the sake of mystification, as to suggest an 
institution so praiseworthy and philan- 
thropic as he delineated for the imitation 
of mankind. This, however, is still a de- 
bated problem in Germany.* But, among 
his numerous writings, that alone of which 
1 know anything is entitled in the original 
Latin Mythologis Ghristianse, sive Virtu- 
tum et vitiorum Vita Humans Imaginum 
Ubri Tres (Strasburs, 1618). Herder has 
translated a part of uus book in the fifth 
volume of his Zerstreute Blatter ; and it 
is here that I have met with it. Andres 
wrote, I believe, solely in Latin, and his 
works appear to be scarce, at least in Eng- 
land. These short apologues, which Her- 
der has called Parables, are written with 
nncommon terseness of langua^, a hap- 
py and original vein of invention, and a 

* Bnicker, !▼., 735. Biogr. Umv., ait, Andres, et 



philosophy looking down on common life 
without ostentation and without passion. 
He came, too, before Bacon ; but he had 
learned to scorn the disputes of the 
schools, and had sought for truth with an 
entire love, even at the hands of Cardan 
and Campanella. I will give a specimen, 
in a note, of the peculiar manner of An- 
dres; but my translation does not, per- 
haps, justice to that of Herder. The idea, 
it may be observed, is now become more 
trite.* 
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Change in Che Ghancter of Political 
BeUendeQ and othera.— Patriarchal Theory refu- 
ted I7 SaaTes.^AUha8ici8.—- Political Economy 
of Serra-^Hobbea— and Analjaia of hia-Po)it»- 
cal Treatiaea. 

40. Thk recluse philosopher, who, like 
Descartes in lus country-house near 
Utrecht, investigates the properties of 
quantity or the operations of the hnman 
mind while nations are striving for con- 
quest and factions for ascendancy, hears 
that tumultuous uproar but as the dash of 
the ocean waves at a distance ; and it may 
even serve, like music that falls upon tlie 
poet*s . ear, to wake in him some new 
train of high thought, or, at the least, to 
confirm his love of the absolute and the 
eternal by comparison with the imperfec- 

* " The Pen and the Sword atrove with each 
other for aaperiority, and the TOicea of the judgea 
were ditided. The men of learning talked much 
and peraaaded man j ; the men of arma were fierce, 
and compelled many to join then: aide. Thoa no- 
thing could be determined ; it followed that boUi 
were left to fight it ont, and aettie their diapnte in 
single combat 

'* On one aide booka ruatled in the librariea, on the 
other arma rattled in the araenala ; men looked on 
in hope and fiaar, and waited the end. 

"The Pen, conaecrated to truth, waa notorioua 
for much falaebood ; the Sword, a aenrant of Ood, 
waa atained with innocent blood ; both hoped for 
the aid of HeaTen, both found ita wrath. 

"The State, which had need of both, and dtaU- 
ked the mannera of both, would pot on the appear- 
ance of caring for the weal and wo of neither. The 
Pen waa weak, but quick, glib, well ezeiciwd, and 
▼ery bold when one provoked it. The 8 won! was 
atom, implacable, but leaa compact and snbtle, ao 
that on both aidea the victory remained uncertain. 
At length, for the aecority of both, the common 
weal pronounced that both in torn ahoald atand by 
her aide and bear with each other. For that only 
ia a happy country where the Pen and the Sword 
are foitnfnl aervanta, not where either govenia by 
ita arbitrary will and jpaaaion." 

If the toacheain thia little piece are not always 
clearly laid on, it may be aacribed aa much, perhape, 
to their having paaaed through two tranalationa aa 
to the fault of the excellent writer. Bot in thia 
early age we aeldom find the entire neatnaaa and 
felicity which later timea attained. ., 
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tion and enroir that besets the world. 
Such is tiie serene temple of philosophy 
which the Roman poet has contrasted with 
the storm and the battle, with the passions 
of the great and the many, the perpetual 
struggle of man against his fellows. But 
if he who might dwell on this vantage- 
ground descends into the plain, and takes 
so near a Tiew of the world^s strife that 
he sees it as a whole veiy imperfectly, 
while the parts to which he approaches 
are magnified beyond their proportion ; if 
especia&y he mingles with the combat, 
and shares its hopes and its perils, though 
in many respects he may know more than 
those who keep aloof, he will lose some- 
thing of that faculty of equal and compre- 
hensiTe vision, in which the philosophical 
temper consists. Such has very frequent- 
ly, or more or less, perhaps, in almost ev- 
ery instance, been the fate of the writer 
on general politics ; if hie pen has not been 
solely employed with a view to the ques- 
tions that engage attention in his own age, 
it has generuly been guided, in a certain 
degree, by regard to them. 
41. In the sixteenth century we have 

▲taadoo- ®^®° *** notions of popular 
mentor anu- rights and of the amissibility of 
moowcbicia sovereign power for miscon- 
"***"*•• duct were alternately broached 
by the two great religious parties of Eu- 
rope, according to the necessity in which 
they stood for such weapons against 
their adversaries. Passive obedience was 
preached as a duty by the victorious, re- 
bellion was claimed as a right by the 
vanouished. The history of France and 
England, and partly of other countries, 
was the clew to these politics. But in the 
foUowing period, a more tranquil state of 
public opinion, and a firmer hand upon the 
reins of power, put an end to such books 
as those of Laneuet, Buchanan, Rose, and 
Mariana. The last of these, by the vindi- 
cation of tyrannicide in his treatise De 
Rege, contributed to bring about a reaction 
in political literature. The Jesuits in 
France, whom Henry IV. was inclined to 
favour, publicly condemned the doctrine 
of Mariana in 1606. A book by Becanus, 
and another by Suarez, justifying regicide, 
were condemned by the Parliament of 
Paris in 1612.* Tlie assassination, in- 
deed, of Henry IV., committed by one, not, 
perhaps, metaphysicaDv speaking, sane, 
but wnose aberration of intellect had evi- 
dently been either brought on or nourished 
by the pernicious theories of that school, 
created such an abhorrence of the doc- 
trine, that neither the Jesuits nor others 

• Meseray, Hift de k Mire et da FQs. 



ventured afterward to teach it. Those, 
also, who magnified, as far as circum* 
stances would permit, the alleged suprem- 
acy of the See of Rome over temporal 
gtmces, were little inclined to set up, Ifte 
[ariana, a popular sovereignty, a right of 
the multitude not emanating from the 
Church, and to which the Church itself 
might one day be under the necessity of 
submitting. This became, therefore, a pe- 
riod favourable to the theories of absolute 
power ; not so much shown bv means of 
their positive assertion through the press, 
as by the silence of the press, compara- 
tively speaking, on all political theories 
whatever. 

43. The political writings of this part of 
the seventeenth century assumed, j^^„^ 
in consequence, more of an his- utantiM 
torical, or, as we miffht say, a sta- {'"^o^** 
tistical character. Learning was "■*<****• 
employed in systematic analyses of an- 
cient or modem forms of government, in 
dissertations explanatory of institutions, 
in copious and exact statements of the 
true, rather than arguments upon the right 
or the expedient. Some of the very nu- 
merous works of Herman Coringius, a 
professor at Helmstadt, seem to fall with* 
m this description. But none are better 
known than a collection made by the El- 
zevirs, at different times near the middle 
of this centuiy, containing accounts, chiefiy 
published before, of the political constitu- 
tions of European commonwealths. This 
coDection, wnich is in volumes of the 
smallest size, may be called, fordistinction, 
the Elzevir Republics. It is very useful 
in respect of the knowledge of facts it im- 
parts^k but rarely contains anything of a 
philosophical nature. Statistical descrip- 
tions of countries are much allied to these 
last; some, indeed, are included in the 
Elzevir series. They were, as yet, not 
frequent ; but I might have mentioned m 
the first volume one of the earliest, the 
Description of the Low Countries by Lu- 
dovico Guicciardini, brother of the his- 
torian. 

43. Those, however, were not entirely 
wanting who took a more philo- Beiieodmi 
sophical view of the social rela- iesttm. 
tions of mankind. Among these a very re- . 
spectable place should be assigned to a 
Scotsman, byname Bellenden, whose trea- 
tise De Statu, in three books, is dedicated to 
Prince Charies in 1615. The first of these 
books is entitled De Statu prisci orbis in 
religione, re politica et literis; the sec- 
ond, Ciceronis Princeps, sive de statu 
principle et imperii ; the third, Ciceronis 
Consul, Senator, Senaitusque Romanue, 
sive de statu reipubUcs et urins imperan- 
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t» ori>i. The fint two books aMi in « 
general sense, political ; the last velates 
entirely to the Roman polity, but builds 
much political precept on this. BeUenden 
seems to have taken a more oomprehen* 
sive view of history in his first book, and 
to have reflected more philosophically on 
it, than perhaps any one had done before ; 
at least I do not remember any work of 
so early an age which reminds me so 
much of Vico and the Grandeur et Deca> 
dance of Montesquieu. We can haidly 
make an exception for Bodin, because the 
Scot is so much more reguluiy historical, 
and so much more concise. The first book 
contains little more than forty pages. 
BeHenden's learning is considerable, and 
without that pedantry of quotation which 
makear most books of the age intolerable. 
The latter parts have less originality and 
reach of thought. This book was re- 
printed, as is well known, in 1787; but 
the celebrated preface of the editor has 
bad the effect of eclipsing the original 
author; Parr was constantly read and 
talked of, BeUenden never. 

44. The Politics of Oampanella are 
c^uM^ warped by a desire to please the 
iMUaV court of Rome, which he recom- 
'^^^^ mends as fit to enjoy a universal 
monarchy, at least by supreme control ; 
and observes with some acuteness, that 
no prince had been able to obtain a uni- 
versal ascendant over Christendom, be« 
cause the piresiding vigilance of the Holy 
See has regulated their mutual conten- 
tions, exalting one and depressing another, 
as seemed expedient for the g^xl of re* 
Ugion.* This book is pregnant with deep 
reflection on history ; it is enriched, per- 
Imps, by the study of Bodin, but is much 
La MoOiB inore concise. In one of the Dia- 
ls vayw. logues of La Mothe le Yayer, we 
find the fsulacy of some general maxims 
in politics drawn from a partial induction 
well exposed, by showing the instances 
where they have wholly failed. Though 
he Days high compliments to Louis XIlL 
ana to Richelieu, he speaks fireely enough, 
in his skeptical way, of the general advan- 
tages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Najud6, a man of extensive 
MkoM^ learning, acute understanding, and 
ODopt many ^ood qualities, but rather lax 
s>Etat. j^ religious and moral principle, ex* 
cited some attention by a very small vol- 
ume, entitled Considerations sur les coups 
d'6tat which he wrote while young, at 

' * NuUni hftctenut Chrivtianiit princeM mo- 
ntrchiam luper omctos ChriBtianos popam aibi 
eoaaaiTara pctuit Quoniam pap« pneatt UHi, at 
diaspat itlgitqQa iUoram constu pnmt MUfM 
sxpadit.-^. a. 



Rome, in the service of the Caidinal da 
Bagne. In this he maintains .the bold 
contempt of justice and humanity in po* 
litksal emergencies which had brought dis- 
grace on the Prince of Maehiavel, blaming 
those who, in his own country, had aban- 
doned the defence of the St. Bar^lomew 
massacre. The book is, in general, heavy 
and not well written; but, coming from a 
man of cool head, dear Judgmenty and 
considerable historical knowledge, it coin- 
tains some remarks not unworthy of 
notice. 

46* The ancient philosophers, the civil 
lawyers, and by far the majority rairtanaai 
of later writers had derived the timry or 
origin of government from some r>^«nnMB(* 
agreement, or tacit ccmsenty of the com- 
munitv. Bodin, explicitly rejecting this 
hypothesis, referred it to violent nsur^ 
tion. But in England, about the begin- 
ning of the rei^ of James, a different 
theory ffained with the Church; it was 
assumed, for it did not admit of proof, that 
a patriarchal authority had been transfer- 
red by primogeniture to the heir-general 
of the human race ; so that kingdoms were 
but enlarged families, and an indefeasible 
right of monarchy was attached to their 
natural chief, which, in conseijuence of the 
impossibility of discovering him, devolved 
upon the representative of the first sov- 
ereign who could be historically proved 
to luive reigned over anv nation. This 
had not, perhaps, hitherto been maintained 
at length in any published book, but wiU 
be found to have been taken for granted 
in more than one. It was, of coursei in 
favour with James I., who had a very 
strong hereditary title ; and it might seem 
to be countenanced by the fact of Highland 
and Irish clanship, which does really affect 
to rest on a patnarchal basis. 

47. This tiieory as to the origin of po- 
litical society, or one akin to i^ saraiad bf 
appears to have been espoused sovn. 
by some on the Continent. Suarez, in 
the second book of his great work on law, 
observes, in a remarkable passage, that 
certain canonists hold civil magistracy to 
have been conferred by God on some 
prince, and to remain always in his heirs 
by succession ; but ^ that such sn opinion 
has neither authority nor foundation. For 
tMs power, by its very nature, belongs to 
no one man, but to a multitude of men. 
This is a certain conclusion, beinff com- 
mon to all our authorities, as we find by 
St Thomas, by the civil Uws, and by the 
great canonists and casuists ; all of whom 
agree that the prince has that power of 
law-giving whicn the people have given 
him. Ami the reason is evident, since all 
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HMtt are boni eqoal, and, eooMqaenfly, no 
one hu a poliooal joriadietioii over ao- 
oUim:, nor any dominion ; nor oan we give 
•ny reason from the natore of the t&ng 
why one man should govem another rath- 
er than the contrary. It is true that one 
might aUege the primacy which Adam 
at his creation necessarily posse ss e d , and 
hence deduce his govenunent OTer all 
men, and soppose that to be derived by 
some one, either through primogenitary 
descent, or throngh the special appoint- 
ment of Adam himself. ThusChrysostom 
has said that the descent of all men from 
Adam signifies their subordination to one 
soyereign. But, in fact, we could only in- 
fer from the creation and natural otigin of 
maniund that Adam possessed a domestic 
or patriarchal (csconomieam), not a po- 
litical authority ; for he had power over 
his wife, and afterv^und a patemal power 
over his sons till they were emancipated ; 
and he might even, in course of time, have 
servants and a complete famOy, and that 
power in respect of them which is called 

Eatriarchal. But after families began to 
e multiplied, and single men who were 
heads of families to be separated, they had 
each the same power with respect to their 
own families. Nor did pohtical power 
begin to exist till many families began to 
be collected into one entire community. 
Hence, as that community did not begm 
by Adam's creation, nor by any will of 
his, but by that of all who formed it, we 
cannot property say that Adam had nat- 
nrally a politicial bieadship in such a so* 
ciety ; for there are no principles of reason 
from which this could be inferred, since, 
by the law of nature, it is no jright of the 
progenitor to be even king of his own 
posterity. And if this cannot be proved 
oy the principles of natural law, we have 
no groiand for asserting that God has given 
such a power by a special gift or provi- 
dence, inasmuch as we have no revelation 
or Scripture testimony to the purpose."* 
So dear, brief, and dispassionate a refuta* 
tion miffht have caused our English di* 
vines, 'mo became very fond of i&M patri* 
arehal theory, to bhisn before the Jesuit 
of Granada. 

48. Suarez maintains it to be of the es- 
Vk^fUtaa sence of a law that it be exacted 
•Tiftw. f0r the public good. An ui^ust 
law is no law, and does not bind the con- 
science.f In this he breathes the npirit 
of Mariana. But he shuns some or his 
bolder assertions. He denies the right of 
rising in arms against a tyrant unless he 

* Lib.iinC.2,^3. 

t Lib. L, c 7; sod lib. iii., e. sa 



is a nsnper; and ibomtjk he is stiondy 
kft pnaernag the concession made^ 
the kings of Spain to their people, that no 
taxes shall be levied without tne consent 
of the Cortes, does not agree with those 
who lay it down as a general nde, that 
no prince can impose taxes on his people 
by nis own will.* Suarai asserts the ^ 
not power of the Church over heretical 
princes, but denies it as to i]ifldels.t In 
this last point, as has been seen, he fol> 
lows the most respectable authorities of 
his nation. 

40. Bayle has taken notice of a sys- 
tematic treatioe on Politics by John Al- 
thusitts, a native of Germany. Of this I 
have only seen an edition pnblidied at 
Gffoningen in 1616, and dedicated to the 
states of West Friesland. It seems, how- 
ever, from the article in Bayle, that there 
was one printed at Herbom in 1003. Sev- 
eral German writers inveigh against tins 
woric as fun of seditious prindples, ii^ 
imical to every flovemment. It is a po- 
litical system, taken chiefly from prec^ 
ding authors, and very freely from Bodin; 
with great learning, but not verv profitable 
to read. The ephori, as he calls them, by 
which he means the estates of a kingdom, 
have the right to reaist a iynnL But this 
right he denies to the private citisen. His 
chapter on this subject is written more in 
the tone of the sixteenth than the seven* 
teenth centunr, which, indeed, had scarcely 
commenced.| He answers in it Albericus 
Gentihs, Barclay, and othera who had con- 
tended fbr passive obedience, not failing 
to draw support from the cancmists and 
civilians whom he quotes. But the strong- 
est passage is in his dedication to the 
States of friesland. Here he declares his 
principle, that the supreme power or sov- 
ereignty (jus n^jestatis) does not reside 
in the chief magistrate, but in the peo]^ 
themselves, and that no other is proprietor 
or usufructuary of it,, the magistrate being 
the administrator of this supreme powers 
but not its owner, nor entitled to use it 
for his benefit. And these rights of sov- 
ereignty are so much confined to the whole 
community, that they can no more alien* 
ate them to another, whether they will or 
not, than a man can transfer his own life.^ 

50. Few, even among the Calvimsts, 
whose form of government was in soma 

* Lib. v., c 17. t Lib. iii, c. 10. 

iCap. 38. De tynmude et ejus ramediia. 
Adminiitntoram, procontorem, gubematorem 
jonum majeatatit, priDcipem agnoaco. Propiietari- 
urn vera at uaafructQarium majeatatia nullum aliun 
qaam populum anivarram in corpua apum aymbi- 
oticum ex pluiibna miDoriboa cgnarHTJationihoa — 
■ociatnm, 6tc 
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cases rapd>]ieaii9 would, in the seventeeiith 
century, have tiquoved this strong lan- 
guage of Althusius. But one of their no- 
ted thecdogians, Paneos, incurred the cen- 
SUQ9 of the University of Oxford in 1683 
for some passages in his Commentaiy on 
the Epistle to the Romans wiiich seemed 
to impugn their orthodox tenet of unlimit- 
ed submission. He merely holds that sub- 
jects, when not private men, but inferior 
magistrates, may defend themselves, and 
the state, and the true religion even by 
arms agiunst the sovereign under certain 
conditions ; because these superior magis- 
trates are themselves responsible to the 
laws of God and of the state.* It was, 
in truth, impossible to deny the right of 
resistance in such cases without *' brand* 
ing the unsmirched brow" of Protestant- 
ism itself ; for hry^ what other means had 
the reformed religion been made to flour- 
ish in Holland imd Geneva, or in Scot- 
land ? But in England, where it had been 
planted under a mote auspicious star, 
there was little occasion to seek this vin- 
dication of the Protestant Church, which 
had not, in the legal phrase, come in bv 
disseisin of the state, but had united with 
the state to turn out of doors its predeces- 
sor. That the Anglican refugees under 
Mary were ripe enough for resistance, or 
even regicide, has been seen in the former 
volume, by an extract from one of their 
most distinguished prelates. 

M. Bacon ought to appear as a promi- 
2^ nent name in pohtical philosophy, 
^^ if we had never met with it in any 
other. But we have anticipated much of 
his praise on this score ; and it is suffi- 
cient to repeat generally, that on such sub- 
jects he is among the most sagacious of 
mankind. It would be almost ridiculous 
to descend from Bacon, even when his gi- 
ant shadow does but pass over our scene, 
to the feebler class of political moralists, 
each as Saavedra, author of Idea di un 

Srincipe politico, a wretched effort of 
ipain in ner degeneracy; but an Italian 
writer muat not be neglected, from the 
remarkable circumstance that he is es- 
teemed one of the first who have treated 



* Sabditi non prirtti, ted in magbtrmta iniiniori 
eoMtitcii advenos niperiorem magMtntnm m at 
mnpablieam et eccletiim tea vtmn feUgiooen 
•ti«m trmit defenders jure ponant, his positis 
coDditionibat : 1. Com iuperior magistratut de- 
ment in tyrannnm ; 8. Ant ad maniieatam idolo- 
latrtam atqna blaaphemias ipaoa Tel aobditoa alioa 
vnit coffere ; 8. Cnm ipais atrox infertur taijnria ; 
4. Si anter incolomee foftnnis Tita et eonaeientia 
•see non possint; 5. Ne pnstextn religionii ant 
jnatitia ma qnvrant ; 6. Serrate semper cmttictif 
H moderamine inenlpate tntele Jnxtalefes.— Pa- 
in Eust sd Bonui., coL IdM. 



the science of political CMOnomy. 
It must, however, be understood, 
that besides what may be found on the 
subject in the ancients, many valuable ob- 
servations which must be referred to po- 
Mttcal (economy occur in Bodin ; that the 
ItaUans had, in Uie sixteenth century, a 
few tracts on coinage; that Botero touch- 
es some points of me science, and that in 
finghsh tnere were, during the same age, 
pamphlets on public wealth, espedally 
one entitled A Brief Conceit of Englisa 
Policy.* 

69. The author to whom we allode is 
Antonia Serra, a native of Co- Sana on tkm 



senza, whose short treatise on j^nin^mon. 
the causes which may render eywiiLom 
gold and silver abundant in niMs- 
countries that have no mines is dedicated 
to the Count de Lemos, '* from the prieoa 
of Yicaria, this tenth day of July, leiS.** 
It has hence been inferred, but without a 
shadow of proof, that Serra had been en- 
gaged in the conspiracy of his fellow*citt- 
zen Campanella fourteen yeare before. 
The dedication is in a tone of great flat- 
terer, but has no allusion to the cause of 
his imprisonment, which might have been 
any other. He purposes, in his prelac«, 
not to discuss political government in gen- 
eral, of which he thinks that the ancienta 
have treated suflfciently, if we well un- 
dentood their works, and still less of jus- 
tice and injustice, the civil law being 
enough for this ; but merely of what are 
the causes that render a countiy destitnta 
of mines abundant in g^ and silver, 
which no one has ever considered, though, 
some have taken narrow views, and fim- 
cied that a low rate of exchange is the 
sole means of enriching a count^. 

63. In the firet part ofthis treatise, Senra 
divides the causes of wealth, that Bissaosse 
is, of abundance of money, into ^ wtaitk. 
general and particular accidents (accidenti 
communi e propij), meaning by the for- 
mer circumstances which may exist in 
any country, by the latter such as are pe- 
cuuar to some. The common accidoita 
are four: abundance of manufactures, 
character of the inhabitants, extent of 
commerce, and wisdom of government. 
The pecidiar are, chiefly, the fertili^ of 
the soil and convenience of geograjmical 
position. Serra prefera manufactures to 



* This bears the initials of W. 8., which soma 
have idioticaUy taken for WiUiam Sbakspeaie. I 
have some reason to believe that there was an edi- 
tion conaidetahly earlier than Uiat of ISSi, but, 
from circnmstances unnecessary to mention, can- 
not prodace the manuscript authority on which this 
opinion is founded. It nas heen reprinted more 
fch«ii once, if 1 ■■»*****^^ noL in "x***^*^ tinea. 
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•gqeoltaie ; onft of his leaaoas is their 
indefinite capacity of multii^eation ; for 
no man whose land is fiiuy cultivated 
by sowing a hondred bushels of wheat, can 
sow with profit a hundred and fifty; but 
in manofactures he may not only double 
the produce, but do this a hundred times 
over, and that with less proportion of ex- 
peuse. Though this is now evident, it is, 
perhaps, what had not been much remaik- 
ed before. 

54. Venice, according to Serra, held 
Bh pniM the first place as a commercial 
of VwaiM, city, not only in Italy, but in Eu- 
rope ; ** for experience demonstrates that 
afl the merchandises which come from 
Asia to Europe pass through Venice, and 
thence are distributed to other parts.*' 
But, as this must evidently exclude all the 
traffic by the Cape of uood Hope, we 
can only understand Serra to mean the 
trade with the Levant. It is, however, 
worthy of observation, that we are apt to 
fall into a vulgar error in supposing that 
Venice was crushed, or even materially 
affected, as a commercial city, by the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese. She was, in 
fact, more opulent, as her buildings of 
themselves may prove, in the sixteenth 
century than in any preceding age. The 
French trade from Marseilles to the Le- 
vant, which began later to flourish, was 
what impoverished Venice, rather than 
that of Portugal with the East Indies. 
This republic was the perpetual theme of 
admiration with the Italians. Serra com- 
pares Naples vrith Venice : one, he says, 
e^x>rt8 grain to a vast amount, the other 
imports its whole subsistence ; money is 
vamed higher at Naples, so that there is 
a profit in bringing it in ; its export is for- 
bidden : at Venice it is free ; at Naples 
the p^hc revenues are expended in the 
kingdom ; at Venice they are principally 
hotuded. Yet Nicies is poor and Venice 
rich. Such is the efifect of her commerce 
and of ^e wisdom of her government, 
which is always uniform, while in king- 
doms, and far more in viceroyalties, the 
mtem changes with the persons. In 
veniee the method of choosing magis- 
trates is in such perfection, that no one 
can come in by corro]>tion or favour, nor 
ean any one nse to mgh offices who has 
not been tried in the lower. 

65. All causes of wealth except those 
-^ ^ he has enumerated, Serra holds 
^SoKuSst to be subaltern or temporary; 
Mcnaodai thus the low rate of exchange 
towMiik. |g gubject to the common acci- 
dents of commerce. It seems, however, 
to have been a theory of superficial rea- 
soners on public wealth, that it depended 



on the exchanges far more than is realhr 
the case ; and, in the second part of this 
treatise, Serra o|)poses a puriicular writer, 
named De Santis, who had accounted in 
this way alone for abundance of money in 
a state. Serra thinks that to reduce the 
weight of coin may sometimes be an al- 
lowable expedient, and better than to raise 
its denomination. The difference seems 
not vary important. The coin of Naples 
was exhausted by the revenues of absentee 
proprietors, which some had proposed to 
withhold ; a measure to which Serra just- 
ly objects. This book has been reprinted 
at Milan in the collection of the Italian 
(economists, and, as it anticipates the 
principles of what has beei^ called the 
meroantile theory, deserves some atten* 
tion in foUovring the progress of opinion. 
The once celebrated treatise of Mun, Eng- 
land's Treasure by foreign Trade, is sup> 
posed to have been written before 1640 ; 
but, as it was not published till after the 
Restoration, we may postpone it to the 
next period. 

66. Last in time among political phi- 
losophere before the middle of the Hobbc*. 
century we find the greatest and HispoiM* 
most famous, Thomas Hobbes. •^'w"** 
His treatise De Give was printed in 1648 
for his private friends. It obtained, how- 
ever, a considerable circulation, and exci- 
ted some animadvenion. In 1647 he pub* 
lished it at Amsterdam, with notes to vin- 
dicate and explain what had been cen- 
sured. In 1660 an English treatise, with 
the Latin title De Corpore Politico, ap* 
peared ; and in 1651 the complete system 
of his philosophy wasgiven to the world 
in the Leviauan. These three works 
bear somewhat the same relation to one 
another as the Advancement of Learning 
does to the treatise de . Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum ; tiiey are, in effect, the same ; the 
same order of subjects, the same aim- 
ments, and, in most places, either uie 
same words, or such variances as occur- 
red to the second thoughts of the writer ; 
but much is more copiously illustrated and 
more clearly put in the latter than in the 
former ; wMe much also, from whatever 
cause, is withdrawn or considerably mod* 
ified. Whether the Leviathan is to be 
reckoned so exclusively his last thoughts 
that we should presume him to have re- 
tracted the passages that do not appear in 
it, is what every one must determme for 
himself. I shall endeavour to present a 
comparative analysis of the three treati- 
ses, with some preference to the last. 

67. Those, he begins by observing, who 
have hitherto written upon civil polity 
have assumed that man is an animal b^ 
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AHiyriB«r n^ foir sode^; ag if iiotlim||r 
JtfB tiuM «lse were raqmred for the insti- 
^TMt^MB- tution of commonwealths than 
thai men should agree upon aome terma of 
compact which they call laws. But thia 
IS entirely false. That men do naturally 
seek each other^s socie^ he admits in a 
note on the published edition of De Give; 
but political societies are not mere meet- 
ing of men, but uniona founded on the 
£uth of covenanta. Nor doea the deaire 
of men for society imply that they are ^t 
for it. Many may deaire it who will not 
readily submit to its necessary condi- 
tions.* This he left out in the two other 
treatises, thinking it, perhaps, too great a 
concession to admit any desirs of society 
in man. 

66. Nature has made little odds among 
men of mature age aa to strength or 
knowledge. No reason, therefore, can be 
given why one should, by any intrinsic 
superiority, command others, or possess 
more than Hhej. But there is a great dif- 
ference in their passions ; some through 
vainglory seeking pre-eminence over their 
fellows, some willing to allow equality, 
but not to lose what they know to be good 
for themselves. And this contest can only 
be decided by battle, showing which is tlie 
stronger. 

69. All men desire to obtain good and 
to avoid evil, eqiecially death. Hence 
they have a natural right to preaerve their 
own Uvea and limbs, and to use all means 
necessary for this end. Every man is 
judge for himself of the necessity of tbe 
means and the greatness of the danger. 
And hence he has a right by nature to all 
things, to do what he wills to others, to 
possess and enjoy all he can. For he ia 
the only Judge whether they tend or not 
to his preservation. But every other man 
has the aame right Hence ttiere can be 
no injury towards another in a state of 
nature. Not that in such a state a man 
nay not sin against God, or transgress 
the laws of nature.f But injury, which is 
doing anything without rigldf, imjdiea hu- 
man lawa that limit ri^t. 

60. Thus the state of man in natural 



* aodftaiM aotsni cMim non amit men con- 
snatuf* Md fodeit, qnibns fiuiendis fidtt tt pMta 
Mceauria. sunt . . . Alia ret est appetere, liia eve 
capacem. Appelant emm UU qui taman condi- 
tiooes cquas, sine quibnt aocietas eaM non potest, 
aeeipaie per raperbtam non dignantar. 

t Nob qqod m tali atata peecara in Damn, ant 
Ififat natunlaa violare impoeaibUe ait. Nam iojua- 
titia erga homines sappooit iMes homanaa, qnales 
in statu natnrali nulla sunt— fie Give, c 1. This 
he left out in tbe later treatises. He says after- 
ward (sect 9S), omae damnum homtnl illatum lagia 
astazilia iQolstip atqoa in I>oaia iigviia eat. 



liberty is a state of waar, a war of evay 
man against everv man, wherein the no- 
tions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, have no place. Irresistible might 
gives of itself right» which is nothing but 
Uie physical liberty of using our power aa 
we will for our own preservation« and 
what WB deem conducive to it But as, 
through the equality of natural powers, no 
man possessee this irresistible superiority, 
this state of universal war is contrary to 
his own good, which he necessarily most 
deaire. Hence his reason dictates that he 
should seek peace as far aa he can, and 
strengthen hunself by all the helps of war 
against those with whom he cannot have 
peace. This, then, is the first fundament- 
al law of nature. For a law of jiatore Is 
nothing else than a rule or precept found 
out by reason for the avoidmg what may 
be deatructive to our life. 

61. From this primary rule another fol- 
lows, that a man 8bM>uld be \l^illing, when 
others are so too, as far forth as for peace 
and defence of himself he shall thmk it 
necessary, to lay down his right to all 
things, and to be contented witii so much 
liberty against other men as he would al- 
low to other men against himself. This 
may be done by renouncing his right to 
anything, which leaves it open to aU, or 
by transferring it specially to another. 
Some ri^ts, indeed, as those to his life 
and limbB, are inalienable, and no man 
lays down the right of resisting those who 
attack them. But, in general, he is bound 
not to hinder those to whom he has grant- 
ed or abandoned his own right from avail- 
ing themselves of it ; and such hinderanoe 
is ii^ustice or injury ; that is, it is mejure^ 
his juM being already gone. Such injury 
may be compared to absurdity in aisu- 
ment, being in contradiction to vribat ne 
has already done, as an abaurd propositioa 
is in contradiction to what the speaker has 
already allowed. 

62. The next law of nature, according 
to Hobbea, is that men should fulffl their 
covenants. What contracts and cove- 
nants are he explains in the usual numner. 
None can covenant with God unless l^ 
special revelation ; therefore vowa are not 
binding, nor do oatha add anything to the 
swearer's obligation. But covenants en- 
tered into by tS^ar he holds to be binding 
in a state of nature, though they may be 
annulled by the law. TtM the observ- 
ance of justice, that ia, of our covenants, 
is never against reason, Hobbes labours 
to prove; for, if ever its violation may 
have turned out successful, this being con- 
trary to probable expectation, ought not 
to influence us. '^That which iJves to 
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hnnmi afitioiiB the nUSA of jnstiee i§ a 
certain nobleness or gallantness of conr* 
age rarely found ; by which a man acoms 
to be bebioMen for the contentment of hia 
life to fiaud or breach of promiae."* A 
short gleam of something above the creep- 
ing selfishness of his onunaiy morality ! 

63. He then enomeiates many ouier 
laws of nature, such as gratitude, eom- 
pbusanee, equity, all subordinate to the 
main one of preserving peace by the limi- 
tation of the natural right, as he supposes, 
to usurp all. These lawa are immutaUe 
and eternal; the science of them is the 
only tine science of moral philosophy. 
For that is nothin^^ but the science of what 
is ^ood and evil m the ccmvenation and 
society of mankind. In a state of nature 
private appetite is the measure of good 
and evil. But all men agree that peace is 
good ; and, therefore, the means of peace, 
which are the moral virtues or laws of 
nature, are good also, and their contraries 
eviL These laws of nature are not prop- 
erty called such, but conclusions of reason 
as to what should be done or abstained 
from ; they are but theorems concerning 
what condnces to conservation and de- 
fence ; whereaa law is strictly the woni 
of him that by right has command over 
others. Bat, so far as these are enacted 
by God in Scripture, they are truly laws. 

64. These lawa of nature, being contra- 
ry to our natural passions, are but words 
of no strength to secure any one without a 
controlling power. For, tUl such a power 
is erected, every man will rely on hia own 
force and skill. Nor will the conjunction 
of a few men or families be sufficient for 
security, nor that of a great multitude 
goided l^ their own particular iudgments 
and appetites. " For if we could suppose 
A great midtitude of men to consent in the 
obeervation of Justice and other laws of 
nature, without a common power to keep 
them in in awe, we might as well suppose 
all mankind to do the sune, and then 
there neither would be, nor need to be, 
any civil government or commonwealth 
at all, because there would be peace with- 
out sabjection.'^ Hence it becomes ne- 
cessary to confer all their power on one 
man or assembly of men, to bear their 
person or represent them; so that every 
one shaU own himself author of what shall 
he done by such representative. It is a 
corenant of each with each, that he wiO 
^, governed in such a manner if the other 
^ agree to the same. Thib is the gen- 
eration of the great Leviathan or mortal 
God, to whom, under the immortal God, 
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we owe oar peaee and debnoe* la him 
conaists the essence of the commonwealth, 
which is one persout of whose acts a great 
multitude, by mutual covenant, have mads 
themselves the authors, 

66. This perM>n (ineluding, of course, 
an assembly as well as individual) is the 
sovereign, and poss es s es sovereign pow« 
er. And such power may spring from 
agreement or from force. A common* 
wealth by agreement or institution is 
when a multitude do agree and covenant 
one with another, that whatever the major 
part shall agree to represent them shall be 
the representative of them all. After this 
has been done, the subjects cannot change 
their government without its consent, be^ 
ing bound by mutual covenant to own its 
actions. If any one man should dissent, 
the rest would break their covenant with 
him. But there is no covenant with the 
sovereign. He cannot have covenanted 
with the whole multitude as CMie party, 
because it has no collective existence till 
the commonwealth is formed; nor with 
each man separately, because the acts of 
the sovereign are no longer his sole acts, 
but those of tiie society, including him 
who would complain of the breach. Nor 
can the sovereign act unjustly towards a 
subfeet ; for he who acts by another's au« 
thority cannot be guilty of iiyusttce to* 
wards him ; he may, it is true, oommit ini- 
quity, that is, violate the laws of God and 
nature, but not injury. 

66. The sovereign is necessarily Judge 
of all proper means of defence, of what 
doctrines shall be taught, of all disputes 
and complaints, of rewaitls and punish* 
ments, of war and peace with neighbour- 
ing commonwealths, and even of what 
shall be held by each subject in property. 
Property, he admits in one place, existed 
in families before the institution of civil 
society; but between different families 
there was no meum wad iumn. These are 
br the law and command of the sever* 
eign; and hence, though every subject 
may have a risht of property against his 
fellow, he can have none against the sov- 
ereign. These rights are ineommunica* 
hie, and inseparaUe from the sovereign 
power ; there are others of minor impor- 
tance which he may alienate ; but if any 
one of the former is taken away from him, 
he ceases to be truly sovereign. 

67. The sovereign power caimot be lim- 
ited nor divided. Hence there can be but 
three simple forms of commonwealth; 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
The first he greatly prefen. The king 
has no private mterest apart from the peo* 
pie, whose wealth, honour, security from 
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enemies, internal tranqnfflity, are evident- 
ly for his own good. But in the other 
forms each man may have a private ad- 
vantage to seek. In popular assemblies 
there is siways an aristocracy of orators, 
interrupted sometimes by the temporary 
monarchy of one orator. And though a 
king may deprive a man of all he possess- 
es to enrich a flatterer or favourite, so 
may also a democratic assembly, where 
there may be as many Neros as orators, 
each with the whole power of the people 
he governs. And these orators are usu- 
ally more powerful to hurt others than to 
save them. A king may receive counsel 
of whom he will, an assembly from those 
only who have a right to belong to it ; nor 
can their counsel be secret. They are 
also more inconstant both from passion 
and from their numbers ; the absence of a 
few often undoing all that had been done 
before. A king cannot disagree with him- 
self, but an assembly may do so, even to 
producing civil war. 

68. An elective or limited king is not 
the sovereign, but the sovereign's minis- 
ter ; nor can there be a perfect form of 
government where the present ruler has 
not power to dispose of the succession. 
His power, therefore, is wholly without 
bounds, and correlative must be the peo- 
ple's obUgation to obey. Unquestionably 
there are risks of mischiefs and inconve- 
niences attending a monarchy ; but these 
are less than in the other forms ; and the 
worst of them is not comparable to those 
of civil war, or the anarchy of a state of 
nature, to which the dissolution of the 
commonwealth would reduce us. 

69. In the exercise of government, the 
sovereign is to be g[uided by one maxim, 
which contains all ms du^ : Salus populi 
suprema lex. And in this is to be reck- 
oned not only the conservation of life, but 
all that renders it happy. For this is the 
end for which men entered into civil soci- 
ety, that they might eiyoy as much hap- 
piness as human nature can attain. It 
would be, therefore, a violation of the law 
of nature, and of the trust reposed in 
them, if sovereigns did not study, as far 
as by their power it may be, that their 
subjects ^ould be furnished with every- 
thinff necessary, not for life alone, but for 
the delights of life. And even those who 
have acquired empire by conquest must 
desire to have men fit to serve them, and 
should, in consistency with their own 
aims, endeavour to provide what will in- 
crease their strength and courage. Tax- 
es, in the opinion of Hobbes, should be 
laid equally, and rather on expenditure 
than on revenue ; the prince should pro- 



mote agriculture, fisheries, and eommeatee^ 
and, in general, whatever makes men hap- 
py and prosperous. Many just reflections 
on the art of government are uttered by 
Hobb^, especially as to the inexpediency 
of interfering too much with personal lib- 
erty. No man, he observes in another 
place, is so far free as to be exempted 
from the sovereign power ; but if liberty 
consists in the naucity of restraining laws, 
he sees not why this may not be had in 
monarchy as well as in a popular govern- 
ment. The dream of so many political 
writers, a wise and just despotism, is pic- 
tured by Hobbes as the perfection of po- 
litical society. 

70. But, most of all, is the severely to 
be without Umit by the power of the priest- 
hood. This is chiefly to be dreaded, that 
he should command anything under the 
penalty of death, and the clergy forbid it 
under the penalty of damnation. The 

gretensions of the See of Rome, of some 
ishops at home, and those of even the 
lowest citizens, to judge for themselves 
and determine upon pubUc religion, are 
dangerous to the state, and the frequent 
cause of wars. The sovereign, therefore, 
is alone to judge whether religions are 
safely to be admitted or not. And it may 
be urged, that princes are bound to cause 
such doctrine as they think conducive to 
their subjects* salvation to be taught, for- 
bidding every other, and that they cannot 
do otherwise in conscience. This, how- 
ever, he does not absolutely determine. 
But he is clearly of opinion that, though it 
is not the case where the prince is infidel,* 
the head of the state, in a Christian com- 
monwealth, is head also of the Church ; 
that he, rather than any ecclesiastics, is 
the judge of doctrines ; that a church is 
the same as a conunonwealth under the 
same sovereign, the component members 
of each being precisely tne same. This 
is not very far removed from the doctrine 
of Hooker, and still less from the practice 
of Henry VIII. 

71. The second class of commonwealthsy 
those by forcible acquisition, differ more in 
origin than in their subse^fuent chauracter 
from such as he has been discussing. The 
rights of sovereignty are the same in both. 
Dominion is acquired by generation or by 
conquest ; the one parental, the other des- 
potical. Parental {rawer, however, he de* 
rives not so much from having given birth 



• Imperantibttt autem Don Christianii in tempo- 
nlibas qoidem omnibos eaodem deberi obedienti- 
am etiam a cive Christiano extra cootrcww a iam 
eat : in apiriUiaUlnia vero» hoc eat, in iia qiui perti- 
nent ad modnm colendi Dei aeqnenda eat 
jdjqua Chfirtianonim.— Da Give, c IS, ^ 3. 
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to, as from haTing preseired the eh3d« 
aiid, with originali^ and acuteneas, thinks 
it belongs by nature to the mother rather 
than to the father, except where there is 
some contract between the parties to the 
contrary. The act of maintenance and 
nourishment conyejrs, as he supposes, an 
unlimited power over the child, extending 
to life and death, and there can be no state 
of nature between parent and child. In 
his notion of patriarchal authority he 
seems to go as far as Filmer ; but, more 
acute than Fihner, perceives that it affords 
no firm basis for political society. By 
oonouest and sparing the Jiyes of the van- 
quifllied they become alaves; and, so long 
as the^ are held in bodily confinement 
there is no covenant between them and 
their master; but, in claiming corporeal 
liberty, they expressly or tacitly covenant 
to obey him as their lord and sovereisn. 

72. The political philosophy of Hobbes 
had much to fix' the attention of the world 
and to create a sect of admiring partisans. 
The circumstances of the time, and the 
character of the passing generation, no 
doubt powerfully conspired with its intrin- 
sic qiudities ; but a system so original, so 
intrepid, so disdainful of any appeal but to 
the common reason and common interests 
of mankind, so unaffectedly and perspicu- 
ously proposed, could at no time nave 
foiled of success. From the two rival 
theories, on the one hand that of original 
compact between the prince and people, 
derived firom antiouity, and sanctioned by 
the authority of lathers and schoolmen; 
on the other, tiiat of an absolute patri- 
archal transmuted into an absolute regal 
power, which had become prevalent among 
part of the English clergy, Hobbes took as 
much as might conciliate a hearing from 
both, an original covenant of the multi- 
tude, and an unlimited authority of the 
sovereign. But he had a substantial ad- 
vantage over both these rarties, and es- 
peciauy tiie latter, in establishing the hap- 
piness of the community as the sole final 
cause of government, both in its institu- 
tion and its continuance ; the great funda- 
mental theorem upon which aU pohtical 
science depends, but sometimes obscured 
or lost in tne pedantry of theoretical wri- 
ters. 

73. In the positive system of Hobbes 
we find less cause for praise. We fall in 
at the very outset with a strange and in- 
defensible paradox; the naturu equahty 
of human capacities, which he seems to 
lutve adopted rattier in opposition to Aris- 
totie's notion of a natural right in some 
men to govern, founded on their superior 
qualities, than because it was at all requi- 



site for his own theoiy. By extending 
this alleged equality, or slightness of dif- 
ference, among men to physical strength, 
he has more evidently shown its incom« 
patibility with experience. If superiority 
m mere stren^ has not often been the 
source of pohtical power, it is for two rea- 
sons : first, because, though there is a vast 
interval between the strongest man and 
the weakest, there is generally not much 
between the former and him who comes 
next in vigour; and, secondly, becanse 
physical strength is multiplied by the ag- 
grecatioQ of individuals, so that the strong- 
er few may be overpowered by the weak- 
er many ; while in mental capacity, com- 
prehending acquired skill and habit as 
well as natural genius and dtspoaition, 
both the de^es of excellence are remo- 
ved by a wider distance, and, what is still 
more important, the aggregation of indi- 
vidual powers does not regularly and cer- 
tainly augment the value of the whole. 
That the real or acknowledged superiority 
of one man to his fellows has been the or- 
dinary source of power, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from^what we daily see among chil- 
dren, and must, it should seem, be admit- 
ted by all who derive civil authority from 
choice, or even from conquest ; and, there- 
fore, is to be inferred from the very sys- 
tem of Hobbes. 

74. That a state of nature is a state of 
war ; that men, or, at least, a very large 
proportion of men, employ force of every 
kind in seizing to themselves what is in 
the possession of others, is a proposition 
for which Hobbes incurred as much oblo- 
quy as for any one in his writings ; yet it 
is one not eas^ to controvert. But, soon 
after the publication of the Leviathan, a 
dishke of the Calvinistic scheme of uni- 
versal depravity, as well as of his own, led 
many considerable men into the Of^site 
extreme of elevating too much the dignity 
of human nature, if by that term they 
meant, and in no other sense could it be 
applicable to this auestion, the real prac- 
tical character of tne majority of the spe- 
cies. Certainly the sociableness of man 
is as much a part of his nature as his self- 
ishness; but whether. this propensity to 
society would necessarily or naturally 
have led to the institution of pohtical 
communities, may not be very^ clear; 
while we have proof enough in historical 
traditions, and in what we observe of sav- 
age nations, that mutual defence by mutu- 
al concession, the common agreement not 
to attack the possessions of each other, 
or to permit strangers to do so, has been 
the true basis, the final aim of those insti- 
tutions, be they more or less complex, to 
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yrhkk we give the appeUttkm of common* 
wealths. 

76. In develomng, therefore, the origin 
of civil eociety, Hobbes, though not eaaen* 
tiaUy diflering from his predecessors, has 
placed the troth in a fuller liffht. It does 
not seem equally clear that his own the* 
ory of a mutual covenant between the 
members of a unanimous multitude to be- 
oome one people, and to be represented, in 
all time to come, by such a sovereign gov* 
emment as the majority should determine, 
afibrds a satisfactory groundwork for the 
rights of political society. It is, in the 
first place, too hypothetical as a fact. 
That such an agreement may have been 
sometimes made by independent families, 
in the first coming together of communi- 
ties, it would be presumptuous to deny ; it 
carries upon the face of it no improbabili* 
ty except as to the design of Innding pos- 
terity, which seems too refined for such a 
state of mankind as we must suppose; 
but it is surely possible to account for the 
general hci of civil government in a sim- 
pler way ; and what is most simple, though 
not always trae, is, on the first appear- 
ance, most probable. If we merely sup- 
pose an agreement, unanimous, of course, 
m those who concur in it, to be governed 
by one man or by one council, promising 
that they shall wield the force of the 
whole a^nst any one who shall contra- 
vene their commands issued for the pub- 
lic good, the foundation is as well laid, 
and the commonwealth as firmly estab- 
lished, as by the double process of a rou- 
lual covenant to constitute a people, and a 
popular determination to constitute a gov- 
ernment. It is true that Hobbes distin- 
guishes a commonwealth by institution, 
which he supposes to be founded on this 
imanimous consent, from one by aci^uisi- 
Cion, for which force alone is requued. 
But as the force of one man goes but a 
little winr towards compelling the obe- 
dience of others, so as to gain the name 
of sovereign power, unless it is aided by 
the force of many who voluntarily con- 
spire to its ends, this sort of common* 
wealth by conjquest will be found to in- 
volve the previous institution of the more 
peaceable Kind. 

76. This theory of a mutual covenant 
is defective also in a most essential point. 
It funiishes no adequate basis for any 
eommonwealth beyond the lives of those 
who established it. The right, indeed, of 
men to bind their children, and, through 
them, a late posterity, is sometimes as- 
serted by Hoboes, but in a very transient 
manner, and as if he was aware of the 
weakness of his ground. It might be in- 



quired whether the force on which alone 
he rests the obligation of children to obey 
can give any right beyond its own contin- 
uance ; whether the absurdity he imputes 
to those who do not stand by their en- 
gagements is imputable to such as dime* 
gard the covenants of their forefathers ; 
whether, in short, any law of nature re- 
ouires our obedience to a government we 
deem hurtful, because, in a distant age, a 
multitude whom we cannot traee bestow* 
ed unlimited power on some unknown 
persons from whom Umt government pr^ 
tends to derive its succession. 

77. A better ground for the subsisting 
rights of his Leviatiian is sometimes sug- 
gested, though faintly, by Hobbes himselL 
*^ If one refuse to stand to what the mijor 
part shall ordain, or make protestation 
against any of their decrees, he does con- 
trarv to his covenant, and therefore un- 
justly ; and whether he be of the congre- 
gation or not, whether his consent be 
asked or not, he must either submit to 
their decrees, or be left in the condition 
of war he was in before, wherein he 
might, vrithout iiyustice, be destroyed by 
any man whatsoever."* This renewd 
of the state of war, which is the state of 
nature ; this denial of the possibility of 
doing an injury to any one who does not 
obey the laws of the oommonwc^th, is 
enouffh to silence the question why we 
are obliged still to obey. The established 
government and those who maintain it 
being strong enough to wage war against 
gainsayers, give them the option of incur* 
ring the consequences of such warfare or 
of complying with the laws. But it seems 
a corollary from this, that the stronger 
part of a commonwealth, which may not 
always be the majority, have not o«ily a 
right to despise the wishes, but the inter- 
ests of dissentients. Thus the more we 
scrotinize the theories of Hobbes, tibe 
more there appears a deficiency of that 
which only a nigher tone of moral senti- 
ment can give, a security against the ap* 
petites of others, and for them asainst 
our own. But it may be remarkeiC that 
his supposition of a state of war, not as a 
permanent state of nature, but as just self> 
defence, is perhaps the best footing on 
which we can place the right to inflict ae* 
vere, and especially capital, punishment 
upon ofi'enders against the law. 

78. The positions so do^atioaUy laid 
down as to the impossibility of mixing 
different sorts of covemment were, even 
in the days of Hobbes, contisdided by 
experience. Several repnblies had lastcn 
- " — ■ i > ■■■ ■ ■■■■I .1 I I ■*■ I ■ 
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for agHB tmder a mixed ariatocracy and 
democracy; and there had emely been 
aoffident evidenee that a limited mon- 
archy might exist, though, in the vevolur 
tioii of agesy it might, one way or other, 
pass into some new type of polity. And 
these piejiidieea in faToiir of absolute 
power an rendered more dangerous by 
paradoxes unusual from an Englishman, 
even in those days of high prerogative 
when Hobbea began to write, that the 
aobject has no property relatively to the 
sorereign, and, what is the fundamental 
emnr or his whole system, that nothing 
done by the prince can be injurious to 
aoy one else. This is accompanied by 
the other portents of Hobbism, scattered 
through these treatises, e^>eciaily the 
Leviathan, that the distinctions of right 
and wrong, moral good and e?il, are made 
by the laws ; that no man can do amiss 
who obeys the sovereign authoritsr ; that, 
tboQgh private belief is, of necessity, be- 
yond the prince's control, it is according 
to his will, and in no other way, tiiat we 
flmst worship God. 

79. The political system of Hobbes, 
fike his moral system, of which, in fact, it 
isonly a portion, sears np the heart. It 
takes away the sense of wrong, that has 
oonaoled tne wise and good in their dan- 
gers ; the proud appeal of innocence under 
oppression, like that of Prometheus to the 
efements, uttered to the witnessing world, 
to coming ages, to the just ear of Heaven. 
It confounds the principles of moral ap- 
probation, the notions of good and ill de- 
sert, in a servile idolatry of the monstrous 
Lemthan it creates ; and, after sacrificing 
aU right at the altar of power, doiies to 
the Omnipotent the prerogative of dicta- 
ting the laws of his own worship. 



Sicnoir ni. 

^iaaaa Jamprudence.— Giotiufl»on the Laws of 
War and Peace.— Analysis of this Work.— De- 
fence of it against some Strictares. 

BO. la the Roman jurisprudence we do 
otfiijviMs not find such a cluster of emi- 
«nhia|Miioa. nent men during this period as 
in the nzteenth century ; and it would, of 
course, be out of our province to search 
fornames little now remembered, perbaps, 
even in forensic practice. Many of the 
writings of Fabre of Savoy, who has be^i 
mentioned in the former volume, bekmg to 
the first years of this century. Farinacci 
or Farinaceus, a lawrer of Rome, obtain- 
od a eebebrity which, after a long dura- 
txn^ has given way in the progress of le- 



gal studies, less directed than fotneily 
towards a superfluQus erudition.* Bui 
the work of Menochius de pnasumptioni* 
bus, or, as we should say, on the r^es of 
evidence, is said to have lost none of its 
usefulness, even since the decline of the 
civil law in France.f No book, periiaps« 
belonging to this period is so generally 
known as Uie commentaries of Vinnius 
on the Institutes, which, as far as I know^ 
has not been superseded by any of later 
date. Conringius of Helmstadt may be 
reckoned, in some measure, amona the 
writers on jurisprudence, thoufh chiefiy 
in the line of historical illustration. Tte 
Elementa Juris Civilis, by 2«ouch, is a 
mere epitome, but neatly executed, of the 
innncipal heads of the Roman law, and 
neariy in its own words. Arthur Duck, 
another Englishman, has been praised, 
even by foreigners, for a succinct and 
learned, though elementary and populari 
treatise on the use and authority of the 
civil law in dilierent countries of Europe* 
This little book is not disagreeal^ writ^ 
ten; but it is not, of course, ftom England 
that much could be contributed towards 
Roman jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principlea of jurispm^ 
dence, which link that science with bisiwm 
general morals, and em>ecially such ^^n* 
as relate to the intercourse of nationst 
were not left untouched in the great work 
of Suarez on laws. I have not, however, * 
made myself particularly acquainted with 
this portion of his large volume. Spain 
appears to have been the country in which 
these questions were originally discussed 
upon principles broader than precedent, 
as well as upon precedents themselves ; 
and Suarez, from the general comprehen* 
siveness of his views in legislation and 
ethics, is likely to have said well whatev- 
er he may have said on the subject of in-> 
temational law. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that be is much quoted by later wri^ 
ters. 

83. The name of Suarez is obscure in 
comparison of one who soon oraitQs,D» 
came forward in the great field JonBatiifi 
of natural jurisj^dence. Thia ^*^* 
was Hugo Grotius, whose famous work, 
De Jure BelU et Pacis, was published at 
Paris in 1696. It may be reckoned a proof 
of the ex tra ordinary diUgence, as well as 
quickness of parts which distinguishes this 
writer, that it had occupied a very short 
part of his life. He first mentions, in a 
letter to the younger Thuanns in August, 
ledS, that he was employed in examining 
the principal questions which belong to 
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the law of nations.* In the same year he 
recommends the study of that law to an- 
4Dther of his correspondents in such terms 
as bespeak his own attention to it.t Ac- 
cording to one of his letters to Gassendi, 
quoted by Stewart, the scheme was sug- 
gested to him by Peiresc. 

83. It is acuiowledged by every one 
sneMOTor that the publication of this trea- 
ttto wofk. tise made an epoch in the philo- 
sophical, and almost, we might say, m the 
political history of Europe. Those who 
sought a guide to their own conscience or 
that of others ; those who dispensed jus- 
tice; those who appealed to the public 
sense of right in the intercourse of na- 
tions, had recourse to its cojmous pages 
for what mi^ht direct or justify their ac- 
tions. Withm thirty or forty years from 
its publication, we find the work of Gro- 
tius generalhr received as authority by 
professors of the Ck>ntinental universities, 
and deemed necessary for the student of 
civil law, at least in the Protestant coun- 
tries of Europe. In England, from the 
difference of taws, and from some other 
eanses which might be assigned, the in- 
fluence of Grotius was far slower, and 
even, ultimately, much less general. He 
was, however, treated with great respect 
as the founder of the modem law of na- 
tions, which is distmguished from what 
formerly bore that name by its more con- 
tinual reference to that of nature. But 
when a book is little read it is easily mis- 
represented ; and, as a new school of phi- 
losophers rose up, averse to much of tibe 
principles of their predecessors, but, above 

* Ytnor in ezamiDandu controv^niis pnBcitniif 
^00 ad JM geDihim patiiMnt-^Epist 75. This » 
sot from the folio colleetioDOf hit tpistles, lo afton 

?|aotod ID the Mcond chapter of toia ▼olame, but 
rom one antecedently pabltahed in 1648, and enti* 
tied Orotii Epiatols ad Galloa. 
• t Hoe apatio ezacto, nihil reatat.qnod tibi sqae 
eominandem atqoe atndium juiia,noD illina privati, 
ez qao legfuleii et labols Tictitant, aed gennam ac 
pabud i quam prsatabilem adentiam Cicero ?ocana 
conaiakere ait in fosderibua, jwctioniboa, conditioni- 
boa populoram, regiim, nationnm, in omni deniqae 
jure beUi et paoa. Hnjoa juria prindpia qoomodo 
ez morali phikaophia petonda aont, moDatrare po- 
tenint Piatonia ac Ciceronia de legibaa liber. Sed 
Platonia aummaa aliqnaa lepne aolfecerit Neqne 
pceniteat ez acbolaaticia Thomam Aquinatem, ai 
Don perlegera, aaltem inapieera aeconaa pvte ae- 
ennds partia libri,qaeni Sumoam Theolom in- 
jciipait: praaertim ubi de jnadtia agit ac de logi- 
bua. uaam propiaa monatrabont Pandecta, Ubro 
prime atqoe ultimo ; et codez Juatinianeua, libro 
prime et tnboa i^remia. Noatri temporia jaria 
oooaolti panei jvria ^entiom ac poblid controreraiaa 
attigen, eoqne magia eminent, qni id fecera, Vaa- 
qnina, Hottomaanna, Oentilia.— Epiit. zri Thia 
paaaace ia naefal in ahowing the tiewa Orotina 
nimaelf e nls i tam ed aa to the aobject and groiuMl* 
woriLofhiatraatiae. 



all thinffs, to their tediousness, it became 
the fashion, not so much to dispute the 
tenets <^ Grotius, as to set aside ms wlKde 
woii: amon^ the barbarous and oboolete 
schemes of ignorant aces. For this pap- 
pose various charges luve been aOeged 
against it by men of deserved eminence, 
not, in my opinion, ve.ry candidly, or wiUi 
much real knowledge of its contents. 
They have had, however, the natural ef- 
fect of creating a prejudice, which, from 
the sort of oblivion faUen upon the book, 
is not likely to die away. I shall, there* 
fore, not think myself performing a useless 
task in giving an analysis of & treatise 
De Jure fieUi et Pacis ; so that the reader, 
having seen for himself what it is, may 
not stand in need of any arguments or tes- 
timony to refute those who have repre- 
sentea it as it is not. 

84. The book may be considered as 
nearly original, in its ffeneral plat- Raorigi. 
form, as any work of man In an Bau^- 
advanced stage of civilization and learning 
can be. It is more so,perhii4)s, thantfaM>se 
of Montesquieu and Smith. No one had 
before sone to the foundations of inter- 
national law so as to raise a complete and 
consistent superstructure; few had han- 
dled even separate parts, or laid down any 
satisfactory rules concerning it. Grotius 
enumerates a few inreceding writers, es- 
pecially Ayala and Albericus GentlUa, but 
aoes not mention Soto in this place. Gen- 
tilis, he says, is wont, in determining con- 
troverted questions, to follow either a few 
precedents not always of the bmt descrip- 
tion, or even the authority of modem law- 
yers in their answers to cases, many of 
which are written with more regard to 
what the considting parties desire, than to 
what real justice and equity demand. 

86. The motive assigned for this under- 
taking is the noblest. ^ I saw," n. noow 
he says, " in the whole Christian nd ^t^tm, 
world a license of fighting, at which even 
bart>arians might blush; wars begun on 
triflinj3[ pretexts, or none at idl, and carried 
on without reverence for any divine or 
iiuman law, as if that one declaration of 
war let loose every crime." The sight 
of such a monstrous state of things had 
induced some, like Erasmus, to deny the 
lawfulness of any war to a Christian. 
But this extreme, as he justly observes, 
is rather pemicions than otherwise ; for 
when a tenet so paradoxical and impracti- 
cable is maintained, it begets a prejadice 
against the more temperate course which 
he prepares to indicate. " Let,therefoie,'* 
he says afterward, "the laws be sflent in 
the midst of arms ; but those laws only 
vdiich belong to peace; the laws of civfl 
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life and pnUic tribamls; not socli as are 
eternal, and fitted for all aeaaonsy unwrit- 
ten laws of nature, whidi subsist in what 
the ancient form of the Romans denomi- 
nated * a pure and holy war.' "* 

86. ''I nave em^oyed, in confirmation 
Bto M. of this natural and national law, 
^iaitim, the testimonies of philosophers, 
of faistoriansy of poets, lastly, eren of ora- 
tors; not that we should indiscriminately 
leiy upon them, for they are apt to say 
wlut may seire their party, their subject, 
or their cause ; but because, when many 
at different times and places aflirm the 
same thing for certain, we may refer this 
ananimity to some general cause, which, 
in such ouestions as these, can be no other 
than eitner a ri|^t deduction from some 
natural mnciple or some conunon agree- 
ment The foimer of these denotes the 
law of nature, ^ latter that of nations ; 
the difference whereof must be understood, 
not by the language of these testimonies, 
for writers are very prone to confound the 
two woidis, but from the nature of the 
object. For, whatever camiot be deariy 
deduced fipom true premises, and yet ap- 
pears to have been i^enerally admitted, 
most have had its origin in free consent. 
.... The sentences of poets and orators 
have less weight than tnose of history; 
and we often make use of them, not so 
amch to corroborate what we say, as to 
throw a kind of ornament over it." '4 
have abstained," he adds afterward, *' (torn 
all that belonss to a different subject, as 
what is expe£ent to be done ; since this 
has its own science, that of politics, which 
Aristotle has rightly tceatea by not inter- 
miogling anything e](traneou8 to it, while 
Bodin has confounded that science with 
this which we are about to treat. If we 
sometimes allude to utility, it is but in 
passing, and distinguishing it from the 
question of justice."! 

87. Grotius derives the origin of natural 
PtandatiQii 1^^ ^^ ^^ sociable character of 
« Mtnm mankind. '^ Among things com- 
^' mon to mankind is the desire of 
society; that is, not of every kind of so- 
eiety, but of one that is peaceable and or- 
dered according to the capacities of his 
nature with others of his species. Even 
in children, before aU instruction, a propen- 
sity to do good to others displa]^ itself, 
juat as pity in that a^e is a spontaneous 
affection." We perceive by this remark 
that Grotius loosed beyond the merely 
ratioittl basis of natural law to the moral 

* Eas res poro pioque duello repetandaa ceiMM. 
It was a caae prodigiously frequent in the opinion 
of the Romans. 

t ProlegoineDa in IBnrum de Jore BeUi 



constitution of human nature. The con- 
servation of such a sociable life is ths 
source of that law which is strictly called 
natural ; which comprehends, in the first 
place, the abstaining from all that belongs 
to others, and the restitution of it if bv 
any means in our possession, the fulfil- 
ment of promises, the reparation of ii\jury, 
an4 the right of human punishment. In a 
secondary sense, natural law extends to 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude, as 
oeing suitable to man's nature. And in a 
similar lax sense we have that kind of jus- 
tice itself called distributive {Sutvefufruai)^ 
which prefers a better man to a worse, a 
relation to a stranger, a poorer man to a 
richer, according to the circumstances of 
the pairty and the case.* And this natural 
law is properly defined *<the dictate of 
right reason, pointing out a moral guilt or 
rectitude to be inherent in any action, on 
account of its agreement or disagreement 
with our rationu and social nature ; and, 
conseouently, that such an action is either 
forbidaen or enjoined by God the author 
of nature."! It is so immutable that God 
himself cannot dter it ; a position which 
he afterward limits by a restriction fo 
have seen in Suarez: that if God com- 
mand any one to be killed, or his goods 
to be taken, this would not render murder 
or theft lawful, but, being commanded by 
the lord of life and aU things, it would 
cease to be murder or theft. This seems 
little better than a sophism unworthy of 
Grotius ; but he meant to distinguish be- 
tween an abrogation of the law of nature, 
and a dispensation with it in a particular 
instance. The original position, in fact, 
is not stated with s^cient precision or on 
a right principle. 

88. Voluntary or positive law is either 
human or revealed. The former is ToMf 
either that of civil comniunities, i*^* 
which are assemblaffes of freemen, living 
in society for the sue of laws and com- 
mon ul3litv, or that of nations, which de- 
rives its obligation fh>m the consent of all 
or many nations ; a law which is to be 
proved, like aU unwritten law, by contin- 
ual usage and tihe testimony of the learned. 
The revealed law he divioies in the usual 
manner, but holds that no part of the Mo- 
saic, so far as it is stricuv a law, is at 
present binding upon us. iut much of it 
IS confirmed by the Christiaii Scriptures, 

♦ Id, ^ 6-10. 

t Jus naturale est dictatom raetc lationis, in- 
dicans actui aUcni, ex ejus coovenientift aot dis- 
conTenientia cum l|wa natura rationali ac soeiali» 
hiesse moralem turpitodinem ant necessitatem mo- 
ralem, ac conseq[uenter ab auctore natui* Deo talena. 
actum ant tetan aut prodpi— L. i., c 1, i 10» 
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Bud much is also obligatoiyby the Uwof 
nature. This last law is to be applied, d 
priori hy the conformity of the act in 
qaestion to the natural and social nature 
of man; d pasteriarif by the consent of 
mankind; the latter argument, howcTer, 
not being conclusive, but highljr probable, 
when ihe agreement is found m all, or in 
all the more dvilized nations^ 

89. Perfect ri^ts, after the manner of 
^^/fyet taa ^^^ junsts, he distinguishes ftom 
tamrflMi imperfect. The former are called 
''^^> MO, our own ; properly speaking, 
the objects of what they s^led commuta- 
tive justice ; the latter are denominated 
fltnesses (aptitudines), such as equity, 
mtitude, or domestic affection prescribe, 
but which are only the objects of distrib- 
utive or equitable justice. This distinction 
is of the highest importance in the im« 
mediate subject of the woik of Grotius ; 
sinee it is agreed on all hands that no law 
gives a remedy for tiie denial of these, 
nor can we Justly, in a state of nature, 
have recourse to arms in order to enforce 

tfaem.f 

00. War, however, as he now proceeds 
i^^f^ to show, is not absolutely unlawful, 
eaMioT either by the law of nature, or that 
^^* of nations, or of revelation. The 
proof is, as usual with Grotius, very dif- 
nise ; his work being, in fact, a magazine 
of arguments and examples with rather a 
supererogatory profusion.^ But the Ana- 
b^)tist and Quaker superstition has pre- 
vailed enough to render some of his ref- 
utation not unnecessary. After dividing 
war into public and private, and showing 
that the establishment of civil justice does 
not universally put an end to the right of 
private war, since cases may arise when 
the magistrate cannot be waited for, add 
others where his interference cannot be 
obtained, he shows that public war may 
be either solemn and reffular according to 
the law of nations, or less regidar on a 
sudden emergency of self-defence ; class- 
ing also under the latter any war which 
magistrates not sovereign may in peculiar 
circumstances levy.^ And this leads him 
to in<iuire what constitutes sovereignty; 
defining, after setting aside other descrip- 
tions, that power to be sovereign whose 
acts cannot be invalidated at the pleasure 
of any other human authority, except one, 
which, as in the case of a successor, has 
exactiy the same sovereignty as itself.| 

01. Grotius rejects the opinion of those 



* tib. I, c. 1. f Id. Arid, t C. 2. f C. 3. 

11 Sninma potattu ilk dieitur, enjas actot alt^ 
itat JTxri non tahjaoet, iU nt altarhit rdimtatiB ha* 
maiHi ubitrio imti poMint raddi, ^ 7. 



who hold the people to be every* 

where sovereign, so that they by auiNM 
may restrain and punish kings ""X^nL 
for misgovemment ; quoting many author- 
ities for the irresponsibility of kings. Here 
he lays down the principles of non-reeist- 
ance, which he more rally inculcates in 
the next chapter. But this is done with 
many distinctions as to the nature of the 
principality, which may be held by very 
oifferent conditions. He speidu of patri- 
monial kingdoms, which, as he supti O tie s, 
may be alienated like an inheritance. But 
where the government can be traced to 
popular consent, he owns that this power 
of alienation should not be presumed to 
be comprised in the grant Those, he 
says, are much deceived who thinlL that 
in kingdoms where the consent of a senate 
or other body is required for new laws, 
the sovereignty itself is divided ; for these 
restrictions must be understood to have 
been iinposed by the prince on his own 
win, lest he should be entnqiped into 
something contrary to his deliberate in- 
tention.* Among other things in this 
chapter, he determines that neither an 
unequal alliance, that is, where one party 
retains great advantages, nor a feudal 
homage, takes away the character of sov- 
ereignty, so far, at least, as authority over 
subjects is concerned. 

09. In the next chapter Grotius dwells 
more at length on the alleged right of 
subjects to resist their governors, and al- 
together repels it, with the exception of 
strict self-defence, or the improbaole case 
of a hostile spirit, on the prince's part, ex- 
tending to the destruction of his people. 
Barclay, the opponent of Buchanan and 
the Jesuits, haa admitted the right of re- 
sistance against enormous craelfy. If the 
king has abdicated the government, or 
manifestly relinquished it, he may, after a 
time, be considered merely a private per- 
son* But mere negligence in government 
is by no means to 1^ reckoi^ a rehn- 
quishment.t And he also observes, that 
if the sovereignty be divided between a 
king and part of ms sul^ects or tiie vrtiole, 
he may be resisted l^ force in ueurping 
their snare, because he is no longw sover- 
eign as to that ; which he holds to be the 
case even if the right of war be in him, since 
that must be understood of a Ibreign war, 
and it could not be maintained that those 
who partake the sovereignty have not the 

♦ 6ia 

f Si m aat alias <iQit impertom abdictvit, ant 
manifeste habet pro darelicto, in «iim post id tern- 
pat oomia licent, qos in priTatom. Sad minimft 
Sro derelicto habere rem cenaendna eet, qai ean 
ractak negttgantiaa.-^. 4, i 9. 
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nAi lodeiend U; ia wyeh piedicaiiiMii 
a King nifty lose even his own sbare by 
therightof war. He piooeeda to the case 
of ueorpation; not eiioh as is warranted 
by long prescription, but while the eircuni* 
eUneee that led to the unjust possession 
subsist Against such a usorper he thinks 
it lawful to reb^ so kxig as there is no 
treaty or voluntary act of lilegianoe ; at 
least, if the government de jure sanctions 
the insurrection. But where there may 
be ft doubt whether the lawful ruler has 
not acquiesced in the usurpation, a private 
person ought rather to stand by possession 
than to take the decision upon himself.* 

93. The right of war, which we must 
anoMaDtt- ^^^^ understand in the largest 
vniiy hvn sense, the em^yment of force 
lifhiorwar. to resist force, though by private 
men, resides in all mankind, fifoion, he 
says, taught us that those commonwealths 
wocdd be happy wherein each man thought 
the injuries of others were like his own.t 
Tlie mere sociability of human nature 
ou^ to suggest this to us. And, though 
Grotius does not proceed with this sub- 
ject, he would not have doubted that we 
are even bound by the law of nature, not 
merely that we have a ri|^t, to protect 
the lives and goods of others against law* 
less violence, without the least reference 
to positive law or the command of a ma- 
gistrate. If this has been preposterously 
doubted, or affected to be doubted, in Eng- 
land of late years, it has been less owing 
to the pedantry which demands an ex- 
press written law upon the most pressiag 
emeigenoy, than to lukewarmness, at the 
best, in tli^ puUic canse of order and jus- 
tice. The expediency of vindicating these 
by the slaughter of Uie aggressors must 
depend on the peculiar circumstances; 
but the rig^t is paramount to any positive 
law, even if, which with us is not tne ease, 
it were diffieult to be proved from them. 

04. We now arrive at the first and fon- 
Bighc«r damental iaQaiir, what is the 
mu-it^n. right of seU-defenoe, including 
the defence of what is our own. There 
can, says Grotius, be no just cause of war 
(that is, of using force, for he is now on 
the most general ground) but injury. For 
this reason he will not admit of wars to 
preserve the balance of power. An im- 
niaent ii^ury to ourselves or oar proper- 
ty renders repulsion of the aggreesor by 
force legitimate. But here he argues 
rather weakly and inconsistently tlurough 
excess of charity, and, acknowledging the 

wpMXXivrm m ceXo^ov^i rovg miiicommf. Ut Ctttara 
danat rincaU, tofficit hnmtna oatim comsiaaia 
Vol. n.— T 



strict right of k4l^ one who ^vouU otb- 
erwise fin us, thinks it mors uraise worthy 
to aocept the alternative.* The right of 
killing one who inflicts a smaller personal 
injury he whotty denies; and with re> 
wpect to a robber, while he admits he may 
be alain by natural law, is of opinion that 
the Gospel has greatly limited the privi* 
lege of defending our property by such 
means. Almost all jurists and theolo* 
mans of his day, he says, carry it farther 
uianhedoes.t To public warfare he gives 
a greater latitude than to private self-da> 
fence, but without assigning any satisftie* 
tory reason; the true reason bemg that so 
rigid a school of ethics would l^ve ren* 
dered his book a Utopian theory instead 
of a practicable code of law. 

96. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a 
just cause of war. But what are oar 
rights t What is property t whence does 
it comet what may be ita stdtjectst in 
whom does it reside I Till these ques« 
tions are detennined, we can luive but 
crude and indefinite notions of iiyury, and^ 
oonsequenUy,of therijg^ts we have to re» 
dress it. The disquisition is necessary, 
but it must be long; unless, indeed, we 
acauiesce in what we find already written* 
and seek for no stable princifdes upon 
which this grand and primary question in 
civil society, the righ^ of pioperly and 
dominion, may rest. Here then begins 
what has seemed to many the abanoon- 
ment by Grotius of his general subject, 
and what certainly suspewls for a consid« 
eraUe time the inquiry into international 
law, but still not, as it seems to me» an 
episodical digression, at least for the greats 
er part, but a natural and le^timate ta» 
vesti§;ation, springina immediately from 
the principal theme of the woifc, conneoted 
with it more closely at several intervals, 
and ultimately revertina into it. But of 
this the reader will juc^e as we proceed 
with the analysis. 

06. Grotius begins Ivith rath«r too ro- 
mantic a picture of the eady nm^hg^mi 
state of the worid, when men un>ttiMM. 
lived on the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, with no property except in what 
each had taken from the common mother^ 
lap. But this ham>y condition did not^ of 
course, last very long, and mankind came 
to separate and exclusive possession, each 
man for himself and against the world. 
Original occupancy by persons, and di^ 



* Lfb;iL,e. 1,4 a OroBOfiot obtMTW pithily 
tod trolj on this: melius oocidi qaam occidere in- 
jtiria ; noD melius occidi injurit qaam occiden jare. 

f HbdieomnesiiBrnietamjanscoosnltiqnamtlie- 
ologi doeesnt reete hominas a nobis iDterfid renim 
defBDdeiidsiiim csoss, 4 13. 
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▼iaioiis of landB bv the commimity, he 
hgfatly holds to be the two soarces of ter- 
ritorial propriety. Oocupation is of two 
sorts, one by tl^ commamty (per univer- 
sitatem), the other (per fundos) by sever- 
al possession. What is not thus occupied 
is still the domain of the state. Grotius 
conceives that mankind have reserved a 
right of taking what belongs to others in 
extreme necessi^. It is a still more re- 
markable limitation of the right of proper- 
ty, that he carries versr far his notions of 
that of transit, maintaining that not only 
rivers, but the territory itself of a state 
may be peaceablv entered, and that per- 
missicm cannot be refused, consistently 
with natural law, even in the case of ar- 
mies ; nor is the apprehension of incur- 
ring the hostility of the power who is thus 
attacked by the army passing through our 
territory a sufficient excuse.* This, of 
course, must now be exploded. Nor can, 
he thinks, the transit of merchandise be 
foibidden or impeded by levying an^r far- 
ther tolls than are required for the incident 
expenses. Stran^rs ought to be allowed 
to settle on condition of obe3ring the laws, 
and even to occupy any waste tracts in 
the territory ;t & position equally unten- 
aUe. It is less unreasonably that he 
maintains tiie general riofat of mankind to 
buy what they want, if the other par^ 
can spare it ; but he extends too far his 
principle that no nation can be excluded 
by another from privileges which it con* 
cedes to the rest of the worid. In all these 

Kitions, however, we pMceive the en- 
fed and philanthropic spirit of the sys- 
tem of Grotius, and nis disregard of the 
uasges of maiddnd when they clashed 
with his Christian principles of justice. 
But as the very contrary supposition has 
been established in the belief of the pres- 
ent ^neration, it may be doubtful wheth- 
er his own testimony will be thought suf- 
ficient. 

97. The ori^[inal acquisition of property 
Biifctof was, m the infancy of human so- 
'•**"****y- cieties, by division or by occu- 
pancy; it is now by occupancy alone. 
Faullus has re^oned as a mode of origi- 
nal acquisition, if we have caused any- 
thiiig to exist, si quid ipsi, ut in rerum nat- 
ura esset, fecimus. Tnis, though not well 
expressed, must mean the produce of la- 
bour. Grotius observes^ that this resolves 
itself into a continuance of a prior right, 
or a new one by occupancy, and, therefore, 
no peculiar mode of acquisition. In those 

* Sic «tiaiii metiu «b eo in qpiem beUnm juttmn 
jinoyet is qui transit, ad negandum tnuasitom noD 
Yalet.-Lib. ii., c. 2, 4 13. t416il7* 



thin^i whaeh lutarsfly belong to no one^ 
there may be two sorts of occupation, do- 
minion orsovereignty, and property. And 
in the fonner sense, at least, rivers and 
bays of the sea are capable of occupation. 
In what manner this mav be done he ex- 
plains at length.* But those who occupy 
a portion of the sea have no rifht to <&>- 
struct others in fishing. This nad been 
the subject of a controversy with Selden ; 
the one in his Mare liberum denying, the 
other in his Mare Clausum sustaining, the 
right of England to exclude the fii^rmen 
of Holland from the seas which she as- 
serted to be her own. 

98. The right of occupancy exists as 
to things derelict or abandoned Bniiimwiiifc 
by their owners. But it is of BMotoru. 
more importance to conaider the presump- 
tions of such relinquishment by sovereign 
states, as distinguished from mere pre- 
scription. The nonclaim of the owner 
during a long period seems the onl^r means 
of giving a right where none originally 
existed. It must be the silent acquies- 
cence of one who knows his rights and has 
his free will. But when this abandonment 
has once taken place, it bars unborn claim- 
ants ; for he who is not bom, Grotius says, 
has no rights ; ejus qui nondum est natus 
nullum est jus.t 

99. A right over persons may be ac- 
quired in three way s--by genera- mgM, 
tion, by their consent, by their Sn 
crime. In children we are to |r^ 
consider three periods : that of 
imperfect judgment or infancy, that of 
adult age m the father's family, and that 
of emancipation or foris-familiation, when 
they have ceased to form a part of it. 
In the first of these, a child is capable of 
property in possession, but not in e^)oy* 
ment. In the second, he is subject to the 
parent only in actions which affect the 
family. In the third, he ia wholly his own 
master. All beyond this is positive law. 
The paternal. power was almost peculiar 
to the Romans, though the Persians are 
said to have had something of the same. 
Grotius, we perceive, was no ally of those 
who elevated the patriarchal powet in or- 
der to foujid upon it a despotic poli^; 
nor does he raise it by any means so high 
as Bodin. The customs of Eastern na- 
tions would perhaps have warranted some- 
what more than he concedes.! 

100. Consent is the second mode of ac- 
quiring dominion. The conso- vyeonMC 
elation of male and female is lAamrags. 
the first species of it, which is principally 
in marriage, for which the promise of the 
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woman to be llufliliil is reqnifod. But ho 
thinks that there is no mutual oUtgation 
by the law of nature ; whieh eeems de- 
signed to save the polygamy of the patri- 
archs. He then discusses the chief ques- 
tions as to divorce, polygamVy clandestine 
maniagesy and incest; homng that no 
anions are forbidden by natural law ex- 
cept in the direct line. Concubines^ in 
the sense of the Roman jurisprudence, are 
tme Christian wives.* 

101. In all other consociations except 
beommoii- marriage, it is a rule that the 
^"M**^ majority can bind the minority. 
Of these itie principal is a commonwealth. 
And here he maintains the right of every 
eiti2en to leave his country, and that the 
state retains no ri|;^ht over those it has 
banished. Subjection, which may arise 
from one kind of consent, is either pri- 
vate or public ; the former is of several 
species, among which adoption, in the 
Konuin sense, is the noblest, and servitude 
the meanest. In the latter case, the mas- 
ter has not the right of life and death over 
his servants, though some laws give him 
impunity. He is perf^exed about the 
right over peraons bom in slavery, since 
his theory of its origin will not support 
it. But in the case of public subjection, 
where one state becomes voluntar&3r sub- 
ject to another, he finds no difficulty in die 
unborn, because the people is the same, 
notwithstanding the succession oi individ- 
nab ; which seems paying too much def- 
erence to a legal fiction.t 

109. The right of alienating altogether 
Rigittaf the territory he grants to patri- 
■liainiiBf menial sovereigns. But he de- 
'"^'*' nies that a part can be separated 
from the rest without its consent, either 
by the community or by the soverejni, 
however large his authority may be. This 
he extends to subjection of the kingdom 
to vassalage. The right of alienating pri- 
AUeftttfoB vate property by testament is 
^tMiuMnt. founded, he thinks, in natural 
l&wct ^ position wherein I can by no 
means concur. In conformity with this, 
he derives the right of suceession by in- 
testacy from the presumed intention of 
the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on 
the different rules of succession establish- 
ed by civil laws. Yet the rule that pater- 
nal and maternal heirs shall take respect- 
ively what descended from the ancestors 
on each side, he conceives to be founded 
in the law of nature, though subject to the 
right of bequest.^ 

*C.6. tld. t0.6,6li. 

^ 0. 7. In thif chapter OrotiQ« deddea that pa* 
ranti are not bound uf strict jnatioe to maintaiD 
thnr chiUran. Tha case is strongar tha tkbu 



103. In treating of the acquisition of 
Mopeny by the law of nations, r,^„ ^ 
he means only the arbitrary con- ywyrtyby 
stitutions of the Roman and oth* FMiuv»tom 
er codes. Some of these he deems found- 
ed in no solid reason, though the lawgiv- 
ers of every country have a light to deter- 
mine such matters as they think fit. Thus 
the Roman law recognises no property in 
animals /«r» fNrfurw, which tihat of modem 
nations gives, he says, to the owner of the 
sofl where they are found, not unreason- 
ably any more than the opposite maxim is 
unreasonable. So of a treasure fbund in 
the earth, and many other cases, wherein 
it is hard to say that the law of nature and 
reason prescribes one rule more than an- 
other.* 

104. The rights of sovereignty and prop- 
erty may terminate by extinction sztinctioQ 
of the ruling or possessing family of rtt»ts. 
without provision of successors. Slaves 
then beccmie free, and subjects their own 
mastenf. For there can be no new right 
by occupancy in such. Even a people or 
communily may cease to exist, though the 
identity of persons or evra of race is not 
necessary for its continuance. It may ex- 
pire by voluntary dispersion, or by 8ubju« 
gation ta another state. Rut mere change 
of place by simultaneous emigraticm ^mU. 
not destroy a political society, much less 
a change of internal government. Hence 
a republic becoming a monarchy, it stands 
in the same relation to other communities 
as before, and, in particular, is subject to 
all its former debts.f 

106. In a chapter on the obligaticms 
which the right of property im- 8g,M ctso- 
poses on others than the propri- tadetf qnw' 
etor, we find some of the more '^'^^ 
delicate questions in the casuistry of nat- 
ural law, such as relate to the bonft fide 

way, in retam for early protection. Barbeyrae 
thinks that aliment is due to children by strict right ' 
daring inftncy. > f 8. 

t ^ 3. At tha end of this chapter, Orotias no* 
foftanately raises a qoestioii, his solution of which 
laid him open to censure. He inqajrea to whom 
the coantries formerly subject to the Roman empire 
belong ? And here ha comes to the inconceivaUa 
paiadoz, that that empire and the rig:hts of Uie dt- 
laena of Rome still sabeist Orooorios bitterly re- 
maifca, in a note on this passage, Miram est hoe 
loco sommnm rimm, cam in prtecipaa qaestiona 
non male sentiret, in tot salebras se conjecisse. 
totqna monstra et chimaras confinrisse, nt aliquid 
nomm diceret, et Germanis potias Indibriom deto- 
ret, qnam Gallia et Pap« pamm placeret Thia, 
lu»wever, is very nncandid, as Barbeyrac traly 
points out ; since neither of these coold take much 
mterest in a theory which reserved a saj>rsmacy 
over the world to tne Roman people. It is proba. 
biy the weakest passage in all the writings of Oro* 
this, thoogh there are too many which do not en* 
hanee his fame. 
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possessor of anotber's wopeity. Qro- 
iiusy alwa]rs siding with tne stricter mor* 
alists, asserts that he is boand not only to 
restore the substance, bat the interme* 
diate profits, without any claim for the 
▼aluable consideration winch he may have 
paid. His commentator Barbeyrac, of a 
later and laxer school of caaoistry, denies 
mnch of this doctrine.* 

106. That great branch of ethics which 
ri».a uu. relates to the obligation of prom- 
^^^ ises has been so diffiisdy handled 
by the casuists, as well as jdiilosophers, 
that Grotins deserres moch credit for the 
brevity with which be has laid down the 
simple principles, and discossed some of 
the more difficult piobl^ou. That mere 
promises, or nuda pacta, where there is 
neither mutual benefit, nor what the Ju- 
rists call synallagmatic contract, are bind- 
ing on the conscience, whatever they may 
be, or ought to be, in law, is maintained 
against a distinguished civilian, Francis 
Connan; nor does Barbeyrac seem to 
dispute this general tenet of moral phi- 
kMophers. Fuffondorf, howcTer, says 
that there is a tacit condition in promises 
of this kind, that they can be perfonned 
without great loss to the promiser; and 
Cicero holds them to be released, if their 
performance would be more detrimental 
to one party than serviceable to the other. 
This gives a good deal of latitude ; but 
perhaps they are, in such cases, open to 
compensation without actual fulfilment. 
A promise jriven without delibenition, ac- 
cording to Grotius himself, is not binding. 
Those founded on deceit or error admit 
of many distinctions ; but he determines, 
in the celebrated question of extorted 
promises, that they are valid by the natn- 
nl, though their obligation may be an* 
nuUed by the civil law. But the promisee 
is bound to release a promise thus unduly 
obtained.* Thus also the civil law may 

* C. 10. Oar own juriipradence goes apon the 
principlMoC OfotiiM, and even daniM the poeeeieor 
D7 « bed title, though boD4 fide, any indemnificetioD 
ior what he maY have laid oat to toe benefit of the 
property, whicn aeeme hardly conaonant to the 
atncteat rolea of natural law. 

t 0. 11, 6 7. It ie not tery prdbaUe that the 
pvomieee wul fulfil thia obligation in auch a caee ; 
and the deditoii of Orotiaa, though confonaable to 
that of the theological caauiita in general, ia joatly 
njeeted by Pufiendorf and BarU^rac, aa well aa 
bv many writera of the laat centorr. The prind- 
ple eeema to be, that rii^ and obligation in mat- 
tera of agreement are correlatite, and where the 
first doea not ariae, the aecond cannot exist Adam 
Smith and Paley Incline to think the promise 
ought, under certain drcumataiMea, to be kept ; 
but the reeaona thev give are not founded on the 
r, which 



the proper obligation of 

Eromisss, aa auch, recpiirsa. It ia also a proof how 
ttle the moral aenae of mankind goae along with 



amnd othbr promises, ^AoA Would 
rally be binding, as one of prospective 
marriage between persons already onder 
that engagement towaxds another. These 
instances are suficient to show the spirit 
in which Grotins alwaya approechea the 
decision of moral questiona ; serious and 
learned rather than profound in seeking a 
princii^, or acute in establiahinff a dis- 
tinction. In the latter (mality he falls 
much below his annotator iBaibeyrac, who 
had, indeed, the advantage of coming near- 
ly a century after him. 

107. In no part of his work has Grotras 
dwelt BO mucn on the rules and oontraeisL 
distinctions of the Roman law as 
in his chapter on contracts; nor was it 
veiy easy or desirable to avoid it.* The 
wisdom of those great men, firom the 
fragments of whose determinations the 
existing jurisprudence of Europe, in wakh 
jects of tins kind, has been chidly derived, 
could not be set aside without presump- 
tion, nor appropriated without ingratitude. 
Less fettered, at least in the bMt age of 
Roman jurisprudence, by legislative in^ 
terference than our modem lavryere have 
commonly been, they resorted to no other 
principles than those of natural justice. 
That the Roman law, in all its parta, coin- 
cides with the best possible platform of 
natural jurisprudence, it would be foolish 
to' assert ; but that in this great provinoe, 
or, rather, demesne land of justice, the 
regulation of contracts between man and 
man, it does not considerably deviate from 
the right line of reason, has never been 
disputed by anv one in the least conver- 
sant with the Pandects. 

106. It wiU be manifest, however, to the 
attentive reader of Grotius in this nmiMBrt 
chiqpter, that he treata the suhject ctamuy. 
of contract as a part of ethics rather than 
of jurisprudence ; and it is only by the 
frequent parallelism of the two scienees 
that the contrary could be suspected. 
Thus he maintams that, equality being 
the princii^e of the contract by sale, ei- 
ther part^ is foreed to restore the differ- 
ence arising from a misapprehension of 
the other, even without his own fault, and 
this whatever may be the amount, though 
the civil law gives a remedy onhr where 
the difference exceeds one half of the 
priee.t And in several other places he 



the rigid casuists in this respect, that no one ie 
blamed for defending himself against a bond giTen 
through dureaa or illegal tiolence, if the plea be a 
true one* 

In a eo b ae qn ent paaaage, 1. iii., c. 10, 4 ^ Gretiue 
seems to cairj this theory of the duty of releasing 
an umnat promiae eo ftr es to deny its ohiigntion, 
and thus cirouitously to agree with the oppoette 
chMS of caaaists. •CIS. fCl^^iS. 
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ttfeifM^fBaHy from tiMil law. Not tint 
he ever oontempiated wbat Smitk Beems 
to have meant by ^natarel jnnroro. 
denee," a tlieofy of tbe principlea which 
ought to ran through and to be the iomA- 
ation of the laws of all nations. But he 
knew that the Judge m the tribiraal, and 
the inward jjudge in the breast, even 
wiiere their subjects of determination ap- 
pear essentially the same, most have dif* 
ferent boiindaiies to their jurisdiction; 
and diat, ma the general manms and ia- 
iexiUe forms of external law, in attempts 
te aeeommodate themsel?ea to the subfle- 
ties of casuistry, would become uncertain 
and arbitraiy, so the finer emotions of the 
conscience would lose all their moral effi- 
cacy by restraining the duties of Justice 
to that which can be enforced by the law. 
In the coarse of this twelfth chapter we 
come to a question much debated in the 
time of Giotius, ^e lawfulness of usury. 
After admitting, against the common opin- 
ion, that it is not repugnant to the law of 
nature, he yet maintains the prohibition in 
the Mosaic code to be binding on all man- 
kind.* An extraordinary position, it would 
seem, in one who had denied any part of 
that system to be truly a uniTersal law. 
This was, however, the usual determina- 
tion of casuists ; but he follows it up, as 
was also usual, with so many exceptions 
as materiaUy relax and invalidate the ap- 
plication of his rule. 

109. The next chapter, on promissory 
PnoriHoiy oaths, is a corollary to the last 
'"■^ two. It was the opinion of Gro- 
tius, as it had been of all theologians, and, 
in truth, of all mankind, that a promise or 
contract not only becomes more solemn, 
and entails on its l^each a severer penal- 
ty, by means of this adjuration of the Su- 
preme Being, but may even acquire a sub- 
stantial validity by it in cases where no 
prior obligation would subsist.! This 
diapter is distinguished by a more than 
UBoally proftise erudition. Sot, notwith- 
standing the rigid observance of oaths 
liideh he deems incumbent by natural and 
nvealed law, he admits of a oonsider^le 
authority in the civil magistrate or other 
snperior, ae a husband or father, to annul 
fte oaths of inferiors beforehand, or to 
dispense with them afterward ; not that 
they can release a moral obhgationt but 
that the obli^tion itself is incurred muder 
a tacit condition of their consent. And 
he seems, in rather a singular manner, to 
kmt a kind of apinroval of such dispensa- 
tions by the Chureh4 

* J 20. t C. 13. 

t ( 20. Ex boc fnndamento defend! j>oesant 
•>MoiatioBnJQnneiitoraiB,qQ0olimapfina|^^ . 



110. "Wlmlever has bean laid down bj 
Orotins in the last three chap- BBftnoMMa 
ters as to the natural ohUga- orS^t> 
tions of mankind, hsa an espe- J^^ *"^ 
cial referenoe to the main pur> ^*^^' 
port of this great work, the duties of the 
supreme power. But the engagements 
of sovereigns give rise to many questions 
whidi cannot occur in those of private 
men. In the chapter which ensues, on 
the promises, oaths, and contracts of sov* 
ereigns, he confines himself to those en<* 
gagementa which immediately affect their 
subjects. These it is of great importance, 
in the author's assumed ^vince of the 
general confessor or casuist of kings, to 
place on a right footing; bec»ause they 
have never wanted subservient counsel- 
lors, who would wrest the law of coo* 
science, as weU as that of the land, to the 
interests of power. Grotius, in denying 
that the sovereign may revoke his own 
contracts, extends this case to those made 
by him during his minority, without lim- 
itation to such as have been authorized by 
his guardians.* His contracts with hia 
subjects create a true obligation, of which 
they may claim, though not enibree the 
performance. He hesitates whether to 
call this obligation a civil, or only a natu* 
ral one ; and, in fact, it can only be deter- 
mined by positive law.f Whether the 
suoeesaors of a sovereign are bound by 
his engagements, must depend on the po- 
litical constitution, and on the nature of 
the en^ement. Those of a usurper he 
determines not to be binding, which should 
probably be limited to domestic contracts, 
though his language seems liaxgt enough 
to comprise engagements towards foreign 
states.^ 

111. We now return from what, in 
strict language, may pass for a long pvuia 
digression, though not a needless in>tt«> 
one, to the main stream of international 
law. The title of the fifteenth chapter is 
on Public Treaties. After several divis* 
ions, which it would at present be thought 
imnecessary to specify so much at len^h,. 
Grotius enten on a question not then set- 
tled by theologians, whether alliances 
with infidel poweis were in any circum* 
stanoea lawful. Francis I. kiad given 
great scandal in Europe by his league with 
the Turk. And, though Grotius admits 
the general lawfuhiess of such alliancest 

nmifr ipeoram ptindpinn Tdantete, quo megii can* 
turn lit piecsti, ab eocMs prMdibue exereeotar. 

t CoDtnetibuf ten eoram qai sine jure impeii- 
nm InTaMnnt. non tenebiiDtar popoU aot Teii 
reges, nam bi jaa obUgandi popanun non babus- 
niot,^!!. 
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it is mider limitations which trouia haidly 
have borne oat the court of France in pro* 
moting the aggrandizement of the com* 
mon enemy of Clnistendom. Another 
and more extensive head in the casmstiy 
of nations relates to treaties that have 
been conduded without the authority of 
the sovereign. That he is not bound by 
these engagements is evident as a leading 
rule ; but ue course which, according to 
natural law, ought to be taken in such 
circumstances is often doubtful. The fa- 
mous capitulation of the Roman anny at 
tiie Caucune Forks is in point. Grotius, a 
rigid casuist, determines that the senate 
were not bound to rei^e their army in 
the condition from which the treaty nad 
delivered them. And this seems to be a 
rational decision, though the Romans hive 
sometimes incurred the censure of ill faith 
Ibr their conduct But if the sovereign has 
not only by silence acquiesced in the en- 
ga|[ement of his ambassador or j^eneral, 
which of itself, accordinff to Grotius, will 
not amount to an implied ratification, but 
recognised it by some overt act of his 
own, he cannot afterward plead the defect 
of sanction.* 

• 112. Promises consist externally in 
TMr lutein words, really in the intention of 
vnMkn. the parties. But as the evidence 
of this intention must usually depend on 
words, we shotdd adapt our general rules 
to their natuitd meaning. Common usage 
is to determine the interpretation of agree- 
ments, except where terms of a teclmical 
sense have been employed. But if the ex- 
pressions will bear different senses, or if 
there is some apparent inconsistency in 
dfferent clauses, it becomes necessary to 
collect the meaninff conjecturally, from 
the nature of the simject, from the conse- 
quences of the proposed interpretation, 
and from its beanng on other parts of the 
agreement. This serves to exclude un- 
reasonable and unfair constructions from 
the equivocal language of treaties, such 
as was usual in former times to a degree 
which the greater prudence of contracting 
parties, if not tneir better fiiith, has 
rendered impossible in modem Europe. 
Among other rules of interpretation, 
whether in private or public engagements, 
he lays down one, familiar to the jurists, 
but concerning the validity of which some 
have doubted, that things favourable, as 
they style them, or conferring a benefit, 
are to be construed largely^; things odious, 
or erroneous to one party, are not to be 
stretched bevond the letter. Our own law, 
as is well Known* adojyts this distinction 

♦ C. !«, 



between remediai and penal statutes; and 
it seems (wherever that which is favour* 
able in one sense is not odious in another) 
the most equitable princii^e in public con- 
ventions. The celebrated question, the 
cause, or, as Polyfaius more truly caUs it, 
the pretext of the second Punic war, 
whether the terms of a treaty binding each 
party not to attack the allies of the other 
will comprehend those who had entered 
subsequently into alliance, seems, but 
rather on doubtful grounds, to be decided 
in the negative. Several other eases 
from history are agreeably introduced in 
this chapter.* 

113. It is often, he observes, important 
to ascertain whether a treaty be pMsonal 
or real, that is, whether it affect CMily the 
contracting sovereign or the state. The 
treaties of republics are alwajrs real or 
permanent, even if the form of ffovem- 
ment should become monarchical ; hut the 
converse is not true as to those of kings, 
which are to be interpreted according to 
the probable meaning where there are no 
words of restraint or extension. A treaty 
subsists with a king, though he may faie 
expelled by his subjects; nor is it any 
breach of faith to take up arms against a 
usurper « with the lawful sovereign's con- 
sent. This is not a doctrine which woidd 
now be endured.t 

114. Besides those rules of inter|Hneta- 
tion which depend on explaining the words 
of an engagement, there are oUiers which 
must sometimes be employed to extend 
or limit the meaning beyond any natural 
construction. Thus, in the old mw-case» 
a bequest, in the event of the testator's 
posthumous son dying, was held valid 
where none was bom, and instances of 
this kind are continual in the books of 
jurisprudence. It is equally reasonable 
sometimes to restrain the terms of a prom* 
ise, where they clearly appear to go be- 
yond the design of the promiser, or whnre 
supervenient circumstances indicate an 
exception which he would infallibly have 
made. A few sections in this place seem, 
perfaqw, more fit to be inserted in the 
eleventh chapter. 

116. There is a natural obligation to 
make amends for injury to the owipttM m 
natural rights of another, which miwr^ivy. 
is extended by means of the establishment 
of property and of civil society to all which 
the laws nave accorded him.| Hence a 
correlative right arises, but a right which 
is to be distinguished from fitness or mer* 
it. The Jurists were accustomed to treat 
expletive justice, which consists in giving 
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to «fCf7 OM wkat i9 stiictljr Us own, aep* 
affBtety from attribotiTe jnstioe, the ejqiii- 
taUe and right dJapenaalion of all things 
aoGordittg to desert. With the latter Gio- 
tias has nothing to do ; nor is he to be 
chaiged with introducing the distinction 
of perfect and imperfect rijihts, if, indeed, 
those phrases are as objectionable as some 
hafe accounted them. In the far greater 
inrt of this chapter he considers the prin» 
dples of this important province of natu- 
ndUw, the obligation to compensate dam- 
age, rather as it affects private persons 
than sovereign statea. As, in most in- 
staaoes, Uiis falls within the jurisdiction 
of civil tribunals, the rules laid down by 
Grotitts may, to a hasty reader, seem rath- 
er intended as directoir to the judge than 
to the conscience of the offending party. 
This, however, is not by any means the 
case ; he is here, as almost ever]^where 
else, a master in morality and not in law. 
That he is not obsequiously following the 
Roman law will appear by his determming 
against the natural re^nsibility of the 
owner for injuries committed, without his 
fault, by a slave or a beast.* But sover- 
eigns, he holds, are answerable for the pi- 
racies and robberies of their subjects when 
fhey are aUe to prevent them. This is 
the only case of national law which he 
discusses. But it is one of high impor- 
tance, being, in Ihct, one of the ordinary 
causes of public hostility. This liability, 
however, does not exist where subjects, 
baving obtained a lawful commission by 
letters of marque, become common pi- 
rates, and do not return home. 

116. Thus far, the author begins in the 
Mm hf eighteenth chapter, we have treat- 
kwoCAM- ed of rights founded on natural 
^^"^ law, with some little mixture of 
the arbitrary law of nations. We come 
now to those which depend wholly on the 
ktter. Sach are the rights of ambassadors. 
TbMtfam- ^0 have now, therefore, to have 
i i M i d pia recourse more to the usage of 
civilized people than to theoretical prin- 
ciples. The practice of mankind has, in 
&ct, been so much more uniform as to 
the privileges of ambassadors than other 
matters of national intercourse, that they 
eariy acquired the authority and denomi- 
nation of public law. The obligation to 
receive amoassadors from other sovereign 
states, the respect due to them, their im- 
puni^ in offences committed by their 
principals or by tiiemselves, are not, in- 
deed, wholly founded on custom, to the 
exclusion of the reason of the case, nor 

• Thii is in the 8th title of the 4th book of tb« 
Imrtitiitee : Si quadnipee panpenem loeerit Pea* 
diauMua ttot ia^aria. 



have the eoslooH of mankind, evih here, 
been so unlike thranselves as to ftunish 
no eontradictorT precedents ; but they af* 
ford, perhiqM, the best instance of a tacit 
agreement, distinguishable both from moral 
right and from positive eonvention, which 
is specifically denominated the law of na- 
tions. It may be mentioned that Grotius 
determines in favour of the absolute im- 
punity of ambassadors; that ia, their irre* 
sponsibility to the.tribnnals of the country 
^ere they reside, in the caae of personu 
crimes, and even of conqinracy against the 
government. This, however, he founds 
altogether upon what he conceives to have 
been the prevailing usage of civiliaed 
states.* 

117. The next chapter, on the right of 
sepulture, appeus more excursive Bigte «r 
than any other in the whole trear wpoituw. 
tise. like right of sepulture can hardly 
become a public question except in time of 
war, and, as such, it might have been short- 
ly noticed in the third book. It supplies 
Grotius, however, with a brilliant procngal- 
ity of classical leaming.t But the next is 
far more important. It is entitled On Pun- 
ishments. The injuries done to y^^,^, ^^ 

us by others give rise to our '^"■""•""^ 
right of compensation and to our right of 
pomshment. We have to examine the 
latter with the more care, that many have 
fallen into mistakes from not duly apiure- 
hending the foundation and nature of^pun- 
ishment. Punishment is, as Grotius rather 
<luainUy defines it. Malum passionis, quod 
infligitur ob nudum actionis, evil inflicted 
on another for the evil which he has com- 
mitted. It iB not a part of attributive and 
hardly of expletive justice, nor is it, in its 
primary design, proportioned to the suilt 
of the criminal, but to the magnitude of 
the crime. All men have naturally a right 
to punish crimes, except those who are 
themselves eoually guilty ; but though the 
criminal would have no ground to com- 
plain, the mere pleasure of revenge is not 
a sufficient motive to warrant us ; there 
must be a useful end to render punish- 
ment legitimate. This end may be the ad- 
vantage of the criminal himself, or of the 
injured party, or of mankind in general. 
The interest of the injured puity here 
considered i» not of reparation, which, 
though it may be provided for in punish- 
ment, is no proper part of it, but security 
against similar offences of the guil^ partv 
or of others. All men may naturally seek 
this security by punishing the offender; 
and though it is expedient in civil society 
that this right should be transferred to the. 
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Jodgey it 19 not tafceii aw«f ^ere leeoiine 
caoDol be had to tbe law. Ereiy man 
may even, by the law of nature, pimiah 
Crimea fay whi^ he haa anatained no in- 
jury ; the public good of society requiring 
aeeurity against ofifendera, and rendering 
them common enemies.* 

lia QrotiuB next proceeds to consider 
whether these righta of pmniahment are 
restrained by revelation, and concludea 
that a prirate Chriatian ia not at liberty 
to pumah any criminal, especially with 
death, for his own security or that of the 
public, but that the magiatrate ia enresaly 
empowered by Scripture to employ the 
aword against maleiactora. It is rather 
an excess of scrupulousness that he holds 
it unbecoming to seek ofllces which give 
a juriadietion m capital caae8.f 

119. Many things easentially evil are 
not property puniaAiable by human laws. 
Such are thoughts and intentiona, errors 
of frailty, or actions from which, though 
morally wronff, human society snfSem no 
mischief; or the abeence of such voluntary 
virtuea as compassion and gratitude. Nor 
ia it alwaya necessary to inilict lawful 
punishment, many circumatances war- 
ranting its remission. The ground of pun- 
iahmoit ia the guilt of the olTender, its 
motive is the advantage expected from it. 
No poniahment should exceed what ia de* 
aerved, but it may be diminished accord- 
ing to the prospect of utility, or according 
to palUating circumstances. But, though 
poniahments should bear proportion to of- 
nnces, it does not follow that the criminal 
ahould auifer no more evil than he haa 
oceaaicmed, which would give him too 
easT a measure of retribution. The gen- 
eral tendency of all that Grotiua has said 
in this ehai^r is remarkably indulgent 
and humane, beyond the practice or even 
the philosophy of hia age.{ 

190. War ia commonly nounded upon 
the right of puniahing injunes, so that the 
aenerai principles upon which this right 
depends upcm mankind ought well to be 
understood before we can Judge of ao 
areat a matter of national law. States, 
Orotkis thinks, have a right, analogous to 
Uiat of individuala out of society, to punish 
heinous oflenees againat the law of nature 
er of nations, though not affecting them- 
a^ea, or evem any other independent 
community. But thia is to be done very 
cautiously, and does not extend to viola- 
tions of the positive divine law, or to any 
merely bamrous and irrational customs. 
Wars undertaken oidy on this score are 
eommonly ausiNciona. But he goea on to 



determine that war niay be jn8tl|' waged 
againat thoae who deny the beu^ and 
providence of God, though not againat 
idolators, much less for the sake of eom* 
polling any nation to embrace Chriatianity, 
unleas tliey persecute its profesaora, m 
which case they are justly liable to pun« 
idunent. He pronouiGea etrongly in 
thia place againat the perseeution of her* 
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191. Thia ia the longeat chapter ki the 
work of Grotiua. Several of hia poaitiona, 
aa the reader may probably have obaerved, 
would not bear a clooe senitiny ; the righta 
of individuala in a state of nature, of ma* 
gistrates in civil society, and of independ- 
ent communities, are not kept aufficiently 
distinct ; the equivocal meaning of right, 
as it exists correlatively between two par- 
ties, and aa it comprenenda the general 
obligationa of moral law, ia not alwaya 
guarded againat. It ia, notwithatmading 
theae defects, a valuable commentary, re- 
gard being had to the time when it ap- 
peared, on the principles both of penal 
jurispnidence and of the righta <tf war. 

139. It has been a great problem wheth- 
er the liability to punuhment can TlMk'TO- 
be transmitted ttom one person i» nw i Mi i >y > 
toanother. This may be aaked aa to thoae 
who have been concerned in the crime 
and those who have not. In the itrst caae 
the^ are liable aa for their own offsnee, in 
having commanded, connived at, pennit- 
ted, assisted, the actors in tbe crime befora 
or after ita perpetration. States are an^ 
swerable for the delinquencies of their 
subjects when unpunish^. They are also 
boiuid either to pumsh or to deliver up 
those who take refuge within their domin- 
ions from the justice of their own covmtry. 
He seems, however, to admit afterward, 
that they need only command such per- 
sons to quit the country. But they have 
a right to inquire into and inform them- 
selves of the guilt alleged, the andent 
privileges of suppliants being establiahed 
for the sake of those who have been un- 
justly persecuted at home. The practice 
of modem Europe, he owns, haa limited 
thia right of demanding .the deUveiy or 
punishment of reftigeea within narrow 
bounds. Aa to the punishment of thoae 
who have been whoD^ innocent of the of- 
fence, Grotiua holds it universally nnjuat, 
but distinguishes it from indirect evU, 
which may often fall on the innocent. 
Thus, when the estate of a IkUier ia eon- 
fiscated, his children suffer, but are not 
punished ; since their succession waa only 
a right contingent on hia poa9e88ion at hia 
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death.* It it a co ttwq owiee ftmn fkto 
prinriple, that a peopley ao lar aidgect to 
tta wveniga as to haTO had no oontrol 
upon hia aetiona, cazmot juatly inewr pun- 
iuuneot on aceoimt of tbam. 

193. After diatingniahing the oanaea of 
iMufliDiwi ^^ ii^ pretexta and motiveat 
cnM«r and setting aaide waia without 
^^ any aaaignaMe jvatifieatioD aa 
mere robberiea^ he mentions aeveral pie> 
texts which he deems insufficient; such 
as the aggrandiienient of aneiglibour; his 
constnietion of fortresses; the right of 
diseoTery* where there is ahready a pos- 
aeaaor, however baifMurons ; the necessity 
of occupying more land. And here he 
d^es,bothto single men and toa people, 
the n^t of taking up arms in order to 
recover their Hybertr. He lau^ at the 
pretended right of the emperor or of the 
pope to ffovem the world ; and eondndes 
with a smgnlar warning asainst wars un- 
dertaken upon any pretended explanation 
DatroT of 8criptnndprophecies.t ItwiH 
iwuiBg a. be anticipated from the acnipn- 
k>usnes8 of Grotius in all his casuist, 
that he enjoins sovereigns to abstain from 
war in a doubtfiil cause, and to use all 
convenient methoda of avoidinff it by con- 
ference, axtritration, or even by lot Single 
combat itself, aa a mode of lot, he does 
not whoUy reject In answer to a ques- 
tion ofteoi put. Whether a war can be just 
on both sidest he replies that, in relation 
to the cause or sub)ect, it cannot be so, 
lince there cannot be two opposite rights ; 
but since men may easily do deceived as 
to the real rig^t, a war may be just on 

both sidc« with respect to the agents4 In 
another part of his work, he observes that 
reaistance, even where the cause ia not 
originally juat, may become auch by the 
exoeaa of the other party. 

134. The duty of avoiding war, even in 
ABd«sp«. a juat cause, as long as possible, 
<i«wjr- is rather part of moral virtue in 
a large sense than of mere justice. But, 
beaiites the obligations imposed on us by 
hnmanity and by Christian love, it is often 

* CSl, 6 10. Hene^ it wooM fbUoir, by tba 
ttinetiile oT Grotina, that oar law of forfekuie Id 
oigh treaaon i> iost, being part of the direct puniah- 
taent of the soilty ; but that of attainder, or corrup- 
tion of blooo, ia unjuat, being an infliction on the 
iaaocent akjoA. I incliiie to concur in thia diathic- 
tioD, and think it at laaat pianaible, thoagh it waa 
nidoaa or noTer talien in toe diacuaaiona concern* 
Uf thoae two lawa. Confiacation ia no more nn- 
ratt towarda the poateritj of an offender than fine, 
nom whichfOf coavae,it onlydiffiNi hi degree : and, 
00 the other hand, thf law haa aa iMck right to 
asclode that poaterity from enjoying prapeity at alL 
u from enjoying that which oescenoa from a third 
paity throngn the blood, aa we call it, of acriminal 
aneertor.. fCSa. taSS. 
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egpeuient lor our own masasass to wom 
war. Of this, however, he says little, it 
being plainlT a matter of civil pnidcaee 
withwnidihehasnoeoneein.* bismisa* 
ing, therefore, the sabfect of this efaaptsf^ 
he comes to the justice of wars under* 
taken I6r the sske of others. Sovereignsi 
he conceives, are not bound to ^^ ^^ ^ 
take up aims in defsnee of say aiftaaraiaw 
one of^ their aubjects who may ■■^•"'■' 
be unjustly treated. Hence a state may 
abandon tliose whom it cannot protect 
without great loss to the rest ; bat whether 
an innocent subject may be dehvered up 
to an enemy is a more debated question. 
Soto and Vas(|ues,casniata of grant name, 
had denied thia ; Grotius, however, deteiw 
mines it alllrmatively. This seems a rm* 



maricable exception from the general in^ 
flexibility of his adherence to the nfle of 
right For on what piincif^ of striel 
justice can apeople, any more then private 
persons, saeriflee or put in jeopardy the 
life of an innoeent mant Grotioa is in« 
floeneed by the supposition that the 8Ub« 
ject ought voluntarily to surrender him- 
self into the hands of the enemr lor th« 
public good: but no man forfeits his natu- 
ral riffhts by reftising to perform an action 
not of atfict aocial obligation.t 

ia6. Next to aubjecta are allies, wheiB 
the state has bound itself to suocour; 
and fKendlypowera, thoagh without ^^^^^ 
alliance, may alao be protected from onr 
Just attack. Thia extends even to all 
mankind ; though war in behalf of 
stra^;ers is not obligatory. It is ■"»«*^ 
also lawftil to deliver the subjects of other* 
from extreme manifest oppression of theiv 
rulers ; and thonf^ this has often been a 
meie pretext, we are notion that aecounti 
to deny the justice of an honest inter* 
ference. He even thinks the right of 
foreign powers, in such a case, more un^ 
equivocal than that of the o p p ress ed pe^ 
pie themsetvea. At the close of this cha^ 
ter he protests atrongly againat thoae who 
serre m any causa for the SMre aidie of 
pay, and holds them worse than the eooH 
roon executioner, who |pts none but eiim^ 
inals to deatfa.^ 

190. In the twenty-mxth and eoncIii« 
ding chapter of thia seccmd book, ^foM to ' 
Chpotius investigates the lawfUU mm m ae 
neas of bearing anna at the com- ^""i^ ^^* 
mand of auperiors, and determinea that 
aubjecta are indispenaahly bound not to 
aerve in a war which they conceive to be 
clearly unjuat. He even inelinea, though 
admitting the prevailing opinion to be 
otherwiae, to think that,. in a donbtlu 
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cause, thef slKmld mdhefe to the genena 
moral rale in ease of doubt, and refuse 
their personal senrioe. This would evi- 
dently be impracticable, and ultimately 
subversive of political society^ It, how- 
ever, denotes the extreme scrupulosity of 
his mind. One might smile at another 
proof of this, where he determines that 
the hangman, before the performance of 
his duty, should satisfy himself as to the 
Justice of the sentence.* 

137. The rights of war, that is, of com- 
Ricktstai mendng hoetilitv, have thus far 
WW. been investigated with a compre- 
hensiveness that has sometimes almost 
hidden the subject. We come now, in the 
third book, to rights in war. Whatever 
maybe done in war is permitted either by 
the law of nature or that of nations. Gro- 
tins begins with the first. The means 
morally, though not physically, necessary 
to attain a lawfiil ena are themselves law- 
ful ; a proportion which he seems to un- 
dersund relatively to the rights of others, 
not to the absolute moral quality of ac- 
tions: disttnetions which are apt to em- 
barrass him. We have, therefore, a right 
to employ fbrce against an enemy, though 
It may be the cause of suffering to inno- 
cent persons. The principles of natural 
law authorise us to prevent neutrals from 
furnishing an enemy with the supplies of 
war, or with anything else essential Ibr 
his resistance to our just demands of re- 
dnss, such as provisions in a state of 
siege. And it is remarkable that he refers 
this latter question to natural law,beeause 
he had not found any clear decision of it 
by the positive law of nations.! 

198. In acting against an enemy, force 
n^ or lis the nature of war. But it may be 
Mit. Inquired whether deceit is not also 
a kwful means of success 1 The practice 
of nations and the authori^ of most wri- 
ters seem to warrant it. Qrotius dilates 
en different sorts of artifice, and, after ad- 
mittinf the lawfulness of such as deceive 
by indications, comes to tiie question of 
words equivocal or wholly false. This 
he ibst discusses on the general moral 
principle of veracity, more prdixly, and 
vrith more defisrence to authority, than 
would suit a modem reader; yet this 
basis is surelv indispensable for the mxp-^ 
port of any decision in public casuistry. 
The right, however, of employing false- 
hood towards an enemy, which he f&or 
eraliy admits, does not extend to promises, 
whieh are always to be kept, whether ex- 
press or implied, especially when con- 
nrmed by oath. . And more greatness of 



mind, as well as more CSiristian simpHeity, 
would be shown by abstainhig whoUy Ihim 
falsehood in war. llie law of nature does 
not permit us ta tempt anjr one to do that 
which in him would be cnminal, as to as- 
sassinate his sovereign or to betray his 
trast. But we have a right to make use 
of his voluntary ofiTers.* 

ise. Orotius now proceeds firom the 
consideration of natural law or ^^j^ ^^ 
justice to that of the general cus- ewtoon «r 
toms of mankind, in which, ac- ■■'*•■•• 
cording to him, the artntrary law of na- 
tions consists. By this, in the first , 
place, though naturally no one is -■■'«*■*• 
answerable for another, it has been estab- 
lished that the proper^ of every citiaen 
is, as it were, mortffsffed for the liabilities 
of the state to which he belongs. Hence, 
if justice is reftised us by the sovereign, 
we have a right to indemnification out of 
the property of his subjects. This is com- 
moi^y called reprisals ; and it is a ri|^ 
whicn every private person would enjoy, 
were it not for the civil laws of most 
countries, which compel him to obtain the 
authorization of his own sovereign or of 
some tribunal. B^ an analogous right, the 
subjecta of a foreign state have sometimes 
been seised in return for one of our ovm 
subjects unjustly dcitained by their govern- 
ment.t 

130. A reaular war, by the law of na- 
tions, can only be waged betwem DaduuidM 
pohtical communities. Wher-ofw- 
ever there is a semblance of civil Jusliee 
and fixed law, such a community exists, 
however violent may be Its actions. But 
a body of pirates or robbera are not one. 
Absolute independence, however, is not 
required for the right of war. A formal 
declaration of war, though not necessary 
by the law of nature, has been rendered 
such by the usage of civilized nations. 
But it is reouired, even by the former, that 
we should demand reparation for an ii^ury 
before we seek i^ress by force. A decla- 
ration of war may be conditional or abso- 
lute ; and it has been established as a rati- 
fication of regular hostilities, that they 
may not be confounded with the unwar- 
ranted acts of prrivate men. No interval 
of time is required for their commence- 
ment after declaration.^ 

131. All is lawful during war, in one 
sense of the word, which by the ^^ 
law and usage of nations is dis- i^wtirmZ- 

Eunishable. And this, in formal ^^*;*' 
ostilities, is as much the right of •■**'^ 
one side as of the other, llie subfeets of 
our enemy, whether active on his side or 
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iwt, become liable to tlieeo actrome lidtte 
of slaughter and piUage ; bat it seenia Uwl, 
aoeording to the law of natkms, etmigera 
ahonld be exempted from them, mileas, by 
remainiiig in the eomitrjr, they aenre hia 
cause. Women, children, and priaonera 
may be pot to death; cniarter or capitula- 
tion for life refused. On the other hand, 
if the law of nationa is less strict in this 
respect than, that of nature, it forbida aome 
things whk^ naturally might be allowable 
means of defence, as the poiaonin^ an 
enemy, or tbe wells from which he la to 
diink. Bat the aaaassination of an enemy 
is not eontniy to the law of nations un- 
less by means of traitors, and even this is 
held allowable against a rebel or robber, 
who aie not protected by the ndea of for- 
mal war. But the Tiolation of women is 
eoBtrary to the law of nationa.* The 
rights of war with respect to enemies' 
property are unlimited, without exception 
even of churebes or sepulchral monu- 
ments, sparing alwaya the bodice of the 
dead-t 

13S. B^ the law of nature, Grotius tiiinks 
we acqau» a property in as much of the 
ipoil as is sufficient to indemnify us and 
to puniah tlie aggreeaor. Bat the law of 
nationa caniea this much £yrther, and 
(^▼es an unlimited property in all that has 
been acquired by conqueat, which mankind 
are bound to respect This right com- 
mences as soon as the enemy has lost all 
dumee of recovering hia losses ; which is, 
ia moveaUes, aa aoon aa they are in a 
jdaoe witlun our aole power. The trans- 
iIbt of property in territoriea ia not ao 
speedy. The goods of neutrals are not 
tans tnnsfaned when found in the cities 
or on board the veaaels of an enemy. 
Whether th« spoil belongs to the captors 
or to their s4>TerBign, is so disputed a ques- 
tion, that it can hardly be reckoned a part 
of that law of natimis, or oniTcrsal usage, 
with whicla Grotins is here concerned. 
He thbks, liowever, that what is taken in 
poblie entespvises appertains to the state ; 
sod that this has been the general practice 
of mankind. The civil laws of each peo- 
ple may modify this, and have frequently 
wne8o.t 

133. Prisoners, by the law of nations, 
rrtHBcnbe- become slaves of the captor, 
•oaadaTMi and their posterity also. He 
nu^ treat them as he pleases with im- 
pomty. This has been established by the 
custom of mankind, in order that the con- 
qoeior might be induced to spare the lives 
of the vanquished. Some theologians deny 
the slave, even when taken in an myust 
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war, the i)|^ of makiBf his esmqpo, from 
whom Groiitts dissents. But he hsa not 
a right, in oonscienee, to lesiat the ex* 
ercise of his master's authority. Tbialaw 
of nationa, as to Uie alavery of piiaonars, 
as he admita, has not been univers^y 
received, and is now abolished in Christian 
countries out of respect t^religioa.* But, 
strictly, aa an individual may be ledaoed 
into alavery, ao amy a whrne conquered 
people. It is, of course, at the diamtion 
of the conqueror to remit a portion of his 
rig^t, and to leave aa much of their liber* 
ties and poaaessions untouohed aa ho 
pleases.f 

134. The next chapter relatea to fSbe 
right of poctlimininm; one de- ai^«rpM^ 
pending so much on the pecn- unSaiiiB. 
liar fictions of the Roman Juriata, that it 
seems strange to discuss it aa part of n 
universal law of nationa at alL Nor does 
it property belong t4» the rights of war, 
which are between belligerant parties. It 
is certainly consonant to nalnial joatiee, 
that a citiien returning from captivity 
should be fully restored to every pnvilego 
and all property that he had enjoyed at 
home. In modem Europe tiiere ia little 
to which the Jos postlimmii can even by 
analogy be applied. It haa been deteiw 
mined, in courts of admiralty, that vessels 
recaptvired after a. abort time do not revwt 
to their owner. This chapter most be 
reckoned rather episodical.]: 

135. We have thus far looked only at 
the exterior right accorded by the ^-. ^^ 
law of nations to all viio wage taUM or 
regular hostilities in a juat or un- HgiNt la 
just quarrel. This riflfat is one of '"^' 
imponity alone ; but oefore our own con- 
science, or the tribunal of moral appiobaf- 
tion in mankind, many things hitherto 
spoken of as lawful must be oondenmed. 
In the first place, an w^ust war renders 
all acts of iorce committed in its prose- 
cution ui^ust, and binds the aggressor be* 
fore God to reparation. Every one, gen^ 
end or soldier, is responsible in such eases 
for the wrong he has commanded or per- 
petrated. Nor can any one knowingly 
retain the property of another obtained!^ 
such a war, though he should come to the 
possession of it with good faith.6 And 
as nothing can be done, consisteBtly with 
moral justice, in an unjust war, so, how* 
ever legitimate our ground for h<Mtilitieo 
may be, we are not at liberty to transgress 
the boundaries of equity and faumani^. 
In tills chapter, Grotius, after dilating with 
a diaritabte abondance of examples and 

in favour of clemency in war. 
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0fBii IowuiIb thoto wno iIbt6 b66n most 
foilty in vrov6kmg it, speciftUy indicates 
women, old men, and childten as always 
to be spared, extending tins also to all 
whose occupations are not military. Pris- 
oners are not to be put to death, nor are 
towns to be reAised terms of capitulation. 
He denies that the law of retaliation, or 
the necessity of striking terror, or the ob- 
stinate resistance of an enemy, dispense 
with the obligation of saymg his life. No* 
thing but some personal crime can warrant 
the refusal of quarter or the death of a 
prisoner. Nor is it allowable to pat hos- 
tages to death.* 

136. All unnecessary devastation ought 
MWkratioD ^ ^ avoided, such as the de- 
nqvtrad tt stmction of trees, of houses, es- 
^■p^ pecially ornamental and pubhc 
buiUingB, and of everjrthing not service- 
able in war, nor tending to prolong it, as 
piotares and statues. Temples and sep- 
nlchres are to be spared for the same or 
oven stronger reasons. Though it is not 
the object of Grotius to lay down any po- 
litical mazims, he cannot refrain in tnis 
place fW>m pointing out several consider- 
ations of expediency which should indnce 
OS to restrain the hcense of arms within 
the limits of natural law.f Hiere is no 
light by nature to more booty, strictly 
speaking, than is sufficient for our indem- 
nity, w&rein are included the expenses 
of the war. And the property of innocent 
persons, being subfects of our enemies, is 
only liable in Aulure of those who are 
primarily aggressore.| 

137. The persons of prisoners are only 
Aadttto liable, in strict moral Justice, so 
V***""^ ikr as is required for satisfaction 
of our injury. The slavery into which 
they may be reduced ou|;fat not to extend 
farther than an obligauon of peipetual 
servitnde in return for maintenance. The' 
DOwer over slaves by the law of nature is 
far short of what the arbitrary law of na- 
tions permits, and does not give a riffht 
of exacting too severe labour, or of inJwst- 
km punishment beyond desert. The pe- 
cvuium, or private acquisitions of a slave 
by eoonomy or donation, ought to be reck- 
oned his property. Slaves, however, cap- 
tured in a iust war, though one in which 
they have had no concern, are not war- 
ranted in conscience to escape and recov- 
er their liberty. But the children of such 
slaves are not in servitude by the law of 
nature, exicept so far as they have been 
obliged to their master for subsistence in 
hifancy. With respect to prisoners, the 
batter eowse in to let them redeem them- 
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selves by % ransom, which oqi^ to br 
moderate.* 

138. Theaoqmsitionofthatsoveiei^ily 
which was enjoyed by a conqoer- Ata» !■ 
ed people or by their rulera is not •^ g — ^ 
only legitimate, so far as is warranted by 
the punishment they have deserved or by 
the value of our own loo, but also so far 
as the necessity of securing ourselves ex- 
tends. This hMt is what it IS often unsale 
to remit out of clemency. It is a part of 
moderation in victory to incorporate the 
conquered with our own dUxens on equal 
terms, or to leave their independence on 
reasonable precautions lor our own seen- 
rity[. If this cannot be wholly ooneeded, 
their civil laws and municipid magislrft* 
cies may be preserved, and, above aU, tho 
firee exeroise of their religion. The inter* 
ests of conqoeron are as much consulted, 
generally, as their reputation, by aoeh 
lenient use of their advantages.t 

139. It is consonant to natural justice 
that we rtK>uld restore to the ^ad m ««■«- 
original ownen all of which toiioDtoiigit 
they have been defiled in an ^^"""^ 
imjust war, when it iiBdls into our hands 
by a lawful c<mquest, vrithont regard to 
the usual limits of postliminium. Tbos, 
if an ambitious stale comes to be stripped 
of its usurpations, tiiis should be, not for 
the benefit of the conqueror, but df the an- 
cient possessors. Length of time, how^ 
ever, wiU raise the presumption of shaft* 
donment.| Nothing should be taken in 
war from neutral states, exoept tfaiDnch 
necessity and with compensation, lie 
most ordinary case is that of the passage 
of troops. The neutral is bound to strict 
imparuality in a war of doubtful jaadoeL^ 
But it seems to be the opinion of Grotius, 
that by the law of nature, every one, even 
a private man, may act in favour of the 
innocent party as far as the rights of war 
extend, except that he cannot appropriate 
to himself the possessions of the enemy ; 
that right being one founded on indemni- 
fication. But civil and military laws have 
generally restrained this to such as obey 
the express order of their govenuneatl 

140. The license of war is restrained 
either by the laws of nature and rmmtiu •• 
natkms, which have been al* m mw iImiiii i 
ready discussed, or by particu- '*'••*• 
lar engagement. The obligation of prom- 
ises extends to enemies, who are still 
parts of the great sode^ of mankmd. 
Faith is to be kept even with tyrants, rob- 
bers, and pirates. He here asain adverta 
to the case of a pronuse made under an 
lu^ust compulsion ; and possibly hie roa* 
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flODiin^oiiilia genenl prineiple is not qmte 
put IB the most eatisfactoiy maoBer. It 
vouid now be aigned that tae violatioD of 
engagements toiwds the wani of man- 
kind, who jnnst be supposed to have some 
means of self-defence, on acooontof which 
we propose to treat with them, would |iro- 
duce a desperation among men in siniilar 
dmimstances iojurions to society. Or it 
might be urged that men do not lose by 
their eiimee a right to the performance of 
att eagagenients, especially when they 
liarefalB&ed their own share in them, but 
only of such as infolve a positiye ii^us- 
tiee towards the other party. Inthisplace 
he repeats his fbrmer doctrine, that the 
moet invalid promise may be rendered 
bjndinff by the addition of an oath. It fol- 
lows, from the general rule, that a prince 
is bound by his engagementa to rebel sub- 
jects ; above all, if they have had the pre- 
caution to exact his oath. And thus a 
change in the c^mstitution of a monarchy 
may legitimately take place; and it may 
become mixed instead oi absolute by the 
irrevocable concession of the sovereign. 
The rale that promises made under an 
unjust compulsion are not obligatory, has 
no application in a public and regular war.* 
Baibeyrae remaiks on this, that if a con- 
Qoeror, like Alexander, subdues an unof- 
fending peo|de with no specious pretext 
at all, he dk>es not perceive why they 
should be more bound in conadence to 
keep the promises of obedience ^ey may 
have been compelled to enter into than 
if he had beea. an ordinary bandit. And 
this remark shows us that the celebrated 
problem in casuiBtry, as to the obligation 
of compulsory promises, has far more im- 
portant consequences than the payment 
of a petty sum to a robber. In two cases, 
howeyer, Orotius holds that we are dis^ 
pensed from keeping an engagement to- 
wards an enemy. One of these is, when 
it has been conditional, and the other par- 
ty has not fulfilled his part of the conven- 
tion. This is, of course, obvious, andean 
only be open to questions as to the pre- 
cedenee of the condition. The other case 
is where we retain what is due to us by 
way of compensation, notwithstanding 
our promise. This is permissiUie in cer- 
tain instances.t 

141. TheobHpfationof treaties of peace 
depends on their being concluded by the 
authority which, accoraing to the consti- 

* 0.18,^11. Tli0ret6emt,8thMbeeii iatiin»> 
ted above, to be ■ome inooDsistency in the doctrine 
of Grotint with reipect to the geDoral obligation of 
■oeh pramiMe» which he meintai&s hi the aecood 
book ; and now, aa &raa I coUect hia meanmg, de- 
niea by iniphcation. t C. 19. 



tution €i the stale, is soiwr- rm/^^^ 

Xfor this pmpoee. Kii^ ainted ^ 
do not p o sse s s a patrimo- ^SSStf^ 
niai sovereignty cannot alien- ^' 

ate any part of their dominions witliottt the 
consent of the nation or its repvesenti^ 
tives ; they must even have the consent 
of the city or province which is thus to be 
transferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, 
the sovereign may alienate the whole, but 
not always a part, at pleasure. Heseemsi 
however, to admit an ultimate right of 
soyereignty, or do m im mn 9mMiu<, by 
which all states may dispose of the prop- 
erty of their subjects, and, conseq[nently» 
alienate it for the sake of a great advan- 
tage, but subject to the obligation of grant* 
ing them an indemnity. He even holds 
that the community is naturally bound to 
indemnify private subjects for the losses 
they sustain in war, tnough this right of 
reparation may be taken away 1^ civil 
laws. The right of alienation by a treaty 
of peace is onlv questionable between th!s 
sovereign and his subjects ; foreign states 
may presume its validity in their own fi^ 
vour.* 

143. Treaties of peace are generally 
founded on one of two principlea : ummB 
that the parties shall return to the Niaitei 
condition wherein they were before '^'bm. 
the commencement of hostilities, or thai 
they shall retain what they po ssess at 
their oonclttsion. The last is to be pre* 
snmed in a case of doubtAil interpretation. 
A treaty of peace extinguishea all publio 
greunds of quarrel, wheUier known to ex* 
ist or not, but does not put an end to the 
claims of private men subsistiog before 
the war, the extinguishment of which is 
never to be presumed. The other rulea 
of interpretation which he lays down ars^, 
as usual with him, derived rather fiom 
natural equity than the practioe of jnan* 
kind, though with no neglect or soom of 
the latter. He maintains the right of giv* 
ing an asylum to the banished, W not of 
receiving laige bodies ol men who aban- 
don their country.f 

143. The decision of lot nuiy be adopt- 
ed in some cases, in order to avoid a war 
wherein we have little chance of resisting 
an enemy. But that of single combat* 
according to Grotius's opinion, though not 
repugnant to the law of nature, is inoom- 
pa^ble with Christianity; uiUess in the 
case where a party unjustly assailed has 
no other means of defence. Arbitration 
by a neutral power is another method of 
settling difierences, and in this we are 
bound to acquiesce. Wan may also be 
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temunatod by implicit flUbniissioii or hy 
capitalation. The rights this gives faim 
have been already diseiissed. He eon- 
eludes tliis chapter with a few observa- 
tions upon hostages and i^edges. With 
respect to the latter, he hokts that they 
may be reclaimed after any lapse of time, 
unless there is a presumption of tacit 
abandonment.* 

144. A trace is an interval of war, and 
TraoMtnd does not require a fipesh declara^ 
cQiiTMitiaM. tion at its close. No act of hos- 
tility is lawful during its contiauance ; the 
infnngement of this rale by either party 
gives the other a right to take up arms 
without delay. Safe conducts are to be 
construed Uberally, rejecting every mean- 
ing of the words wldch does not reach 
their spirit. Thus a safe conduct to go to 
a place implies the right of returning un- 
molested. The ransom of prisoners ought 
to be favoured.! A state is bound by the 
conventions in war made by its oflscers, 
provided they are such as may reasonably 
DC presumed to Ue within their delegated 
antnority;, or such as they have a special 
commission to warrant, known to the 
other contracting party. A state is also 
bound by its tacit ratification in permitting 
the execution of any part of such a treaty, 
though in itself not obligatory, and also 
by availing itself of any advantage thereby. 
Grotius dwells afterward on many distinc- 
tions relating to this subject, which, how- 
ever, as £Bur as they do not resolve them- 
selves into the ceneral principle, are to be 
considered on the ground of positive regn- 
lation.^ 

145. Private persons, whether bearing 
Tbomptp&- arms or not, are as much bound 
fKi ptfMM. as their superiors by the engape- 
ments they contract with an enemy. This 
applies particularly to the parole ctf a pris- 
oner. The engagement not to serve a^in, 
though it has been held null by some jurists, 
as contrary to our obligation towards our 
country, is valid. It has been a question 
whether the state ought to compel its 
citizens to keep their word towards the 
enemy. The better opinion is that it 
should do so ; and this has been the prac- 
tice of the most civilized nations.^ liiose 
who put themselves under the protection 
of a state engage to do nothing hostile 
towards it Hence such actions as that 
of Zopyrus, who betrayed Babylon under 
the guise of a reihgee, are not excusable. 
Several sorts of tacit engagements are es- 
taUished by the usage of nations, as that 
of raising a white flag in token of a desire 
to suspend arms. Tliese are exceptions 
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ftom tiie general rule whidi aullioiises 
deceit in war.* In the concluding chapter 
of the whole treatise Orotius briefly ex- 
horts all states to preserve good faith and 
to seek peace at ul times, upon the mild 
principles of Ghristianity.t 

146. If the reader has had the patience 
to make his way throuflfa the ab- ot^aotigM 
straet of Orotius, De Jure Belli, ^.^f^ 
that we have placed before him, paiey ^ 
he will be ftilly prepared to judge hm o b i i i . 
of the criticisms made upon this treatise 
by Paley and Ihigald Stewart. "The 
writings of Grottus and Puflendorf," says 
the former, ** are of loo forensic a cast, 
too nmch mixed up with civil law and 
with the jurisprudence of Germany, to 
answer precisely the design of a system 
of ethics, the direction of private con- 
sciences in the general conduct of homan 
Ufe." But it was not the intention of 
Grotius Cm are not at present concerned 
with Pnffendorf ) to furnish a system of 
ethics, nor did any one ever hold forth 
his treatise in this ught. Upon some most 
ia^rtant tnanches of morality he has 
certainly dwelt so fully as to answer tiie 
purpose of *^ directing the private eon- 
science in the conduct of life." The great 
aim, however, of his inquiries was to as- 
certain the principles of natural right ap- 
idieable tp independent communities. 

147. Paley, it must be owned, has a 
more specious ground of aeeusatloQ in his 
next cnarge against Grotius for the pro- 
ftision oi classical quotations. " To any- 
thing more than ornament they can make 
no claim. To propose them as serious 
arguments, gravely to attempt to estaMish 
or fortify a moral duty by the testamonv 
of a Greek or Roman poet, is to trifle with 
the reader, or, rather, take off his attention 
from all just principles in morals.'' 

148. A late eminent writer has answer* 
ed this from the text of Grotius, Rapiy of 
but in more eloquent language mmM i m m h 
than Grotius could have emido3red. ''An- 
other answer," says Mackintooi, ** is due 
to some of those who have criticised Gro- 
tius, and that answer nugfat be ffiven in 
the words of Grotius himself. He was 
not of such a stimid and servile east of 
mind as to quote the opinions of poets or 
orators, of historians and philoso|mer8, as 
those of judges ftom whose decision there 
was no appeal. He quotes them, as he 
tells us himself, as witnesses, whose con- 
spiring testimony, mightily strengthened 
and confirmed by their discordance on al- 
most every other subject, is a conclusive 
proof of the unanimity of the whole hu- 
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matt r»oe oa the gnat ndes of doty and 
thefandamentalprimsiplesof morato. On 
such matters, poets and oiaton are the 
most unezcepuonable of all witneaees; 
for they address themaelvea to the ^eof 
end feelings and aympathieB of mankind ; 
they are neither waiped by system nor 
penreited by sof^stiy; tlwy can attain 
none of their ckiects, they can neither 
idease nor persnade, if they dwell on moral 
sentiments iu>t in unison with those of 
their readers. No system of moral phi* 
losophy can surely disregard the general 
ieeluigs of hnman natore and the accord- 
ing judgment of all ages and nations. But 
when are these feelings and that jodg- 
ment recorded and preserved 1 In those 
very writings which- Grotios is gravely 
Idamed for having quoted. The usages 
and laws of nations, tne events of history, 
the opinions of philosophers, the senti- 
ments of orators and poets, as well as the 
observjation of common life, are, in truth, 
the materials out of which the science of 
morality is formed ; and those who neglect 
them are justly chargeable with a vain 
ittempt to {diilosophize without regard to 
het and experience, the aoAe foundation 
of all true pnilosoph>[."* 

140. The passage in Grotius which has 
suggested this noble defence will be found 
above. It will be seen, on reference to it, 
that he proposes to quote the poets and 
orators cautiously, and rather as ornament- 
al than authoritative supports of his argu* 
ment. In no one instance, I believe, will 
he be found to " enforce a moral du^,** as 
Paley imagines, by their sanction. It is, 
nevertheless, to be fiiirly acknowledsed, 
that he has sometimes gone a good deal 
farther than the rules of a pure taste allow 
in accumulating quotations from the poets> 
and that, in an age so impatient of prolixi- 
ty as the last, this has stood much in the 
way of the general reader. 

150. But these criticisms of Pafey con- 
CteraiMor tain very trifling censure m 
^^fi^nn. comparison with the unbounded 
scorn poured on Grotius by Dugald Stew- 
art, in his first Dissertation on the Progress 
of Philosophy. I have never read these 
pages of an author whom I had, imfortu- 
nately, not the opportunity of personally 
knowing, but whose researches have con- 
tributed so much to the delist and advan- 
tage of maokind, without pain and sur- 
prise. It would be too much to say that, 
in several parts of this Dissertation, by no 
means in tne first class of Stewart's wri- 
tings, other proofs of inrecipitate judgment 
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4o not oosnr; hut Uutt he shooid have 
spoken of a woik so distmffuished bT 
fame, and so eiiDctiTe, as he niinself ad- 
mits, over the public mind of Europe, in 
terms of unmingled depreeiatioB, without 
having done more than j^aneed at aome 
of its pages, is an extiaoidinarir symptom 
of that tendency towardsprejudices, hasty ^ 
but inveterate, of which this eminent man 
seems to have been not a little suscepti- 
ble. The attack made by Stewart on 
those who have taken the law of nature 
and nations as their theme, and especially 
on Grotius, who stands forward in that 
list, is protracted for several pages, and it 
would be tedious to examine every sen*> 
tence in succession. Were I to do so, it 
is not, in my opinion, an exaggeration to 
say that almost every successive sentence 
would lie open to criticism. But let us 
take the chief heads of accusation. 

151. '* GrotKw,'* we are told, '^ under tiie 
title De Jure Betii ae Pacis, has Ammt to 
aimed at a complete system of ^imd. 
natural law. Condillac says that he chose 
the title in order to excite a more general 
curiosity.'' The total enoneousness of 
this passage must appear to every one 
who has seen what Grotius declares to 
have been his primary object He choee 
the title because it came nearest to ex- 

e»ss that object— the ascertainment of 
ws bindmgon independent communities 
in their mutual relations, whether of war 
or peace. But as it was not possible to 
lay down any solid principles of interna- 
tional right till the notions of right, of 
sovereignty, of dominion over thi^ and 
peraons, of war itself, were clearly estab- 
lished, it became indispensable to build 
upon a more extensive basis than later 
writers on the law of nations, who found 
the l9bour performed to their hands, have 
thought necessary. All othical philoso- 
phy, even in those pfeuls which bear a 
near relation to jurisprudence and to in^ 
temataonal law, was, in the age of Gro^ 
tius, a chaos of incoherent and arbitrary 
notions, brought in from various sources, 
from the ancient schools, from the scrip- 
tures, the fathers, the. canons, the casuis- 
tical theologians, the rabbins, the jurists* 
as well as from the practice and senti- 
ments of every civilized nation, past and 
present, the Jews, the Greeks and Romans, 
the trading republics, the chivalrous king- 
doms of modem Europe. If Grotius has 
not whoUy disentangled himself from this 
bewildering maze, through which he pain- 
fully traces his way by the hgfats of rea- 
son and revelation, he has at least cleared 
up much, and put others still oftener in 
the right path where he has not been able 
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tolbllowil OandiOac, 18 here qwMod by 
Stewart, faas anticipated Paley's chaige 
aninat Grotiiia, of labouring to aupport 
his eoncloaiona by the authority of ouien, 
and of producing a lon^ string of quota- 
tions to prove the most indobitable propo- 
sitioas. In what degree this very exag* 
gerated remark is true we have alrea^ 
seen. But it should be kept in mind, that 
neither the disposition of the age in which 
Grotius lived, nor the real necessity of il- 
lustrating every part of his in<iuiries by 
the precedent usages of mankind, would 
permit him to treat of moral philosophy 
as of the abstract theorems of geometry. 
If his erudition has somethnes obstructed 
or misled him, which, perhaps, has not so 
frequently happened as these critics as- 
sume, it IS stui true that a contemptuous 
ignorance of what has been done or has 
Men taught, such as belonged to the 
school of Condillae and to that of Pale^, 
does not veiy well qualify the moral phi- 
losopher for inquiry into the principles 
which are to regulate human nature. 

168. *^ Among the different ideas," Stew- 
art observes, ^ which have been formed of 
natural jurisprudence, one of the most 
common, especially in the earlier sys- 
tems, supposes its <^ect to be, to lay 
down those rules of justice which would 
be binding on men Uving in a sodal state 
without any positive institutions ; or, as it 
is frequendy called by writers on this 
subject, living together in a state of na- 
ture. This idea of the province of juris- 
prudence seems to have been uppermost 
m the mind of Grotius in various parts of 
his treatise." After some conjectures on 
the motives whidi led the early writers 
to take this view of national law, and ad- 
mitting that the rules of justice are in 
every case precise and indispensable, and 
that their authority is altogether independ- 
ent of that of the civil magistrate, he 
deem6 it ** obviously absurd to spend much 
time in speculating about the principles 
of this natural law, as applicable to men 
before the institution of governments." 
It may possibly be as absuid as he thinks 
it. But where hss Grotius shown that 
this condition of natural society was up- 
permost in his thoughts? Of the state of 
nature, as it existed among individuals 
before the foundation of civil institutions, 
he B9,yn no more than was requisite in 
order to exhibit the origin of those rights 
which spring from property smd govern- 
ment. But that he nas, in some part es- 
pecially of his second book, dwelt upon 
rules of justice binding on men subsequent 
to the institution of property, but mde- 
pendently of positive laws, is most cer- 



tain; nor is it possible f<Nr any one to do 
otherwise who does not follow Hohbea in 
confounding moral with legal obiigatioD ; 
a theory to which Mr. Stewart was, of all 
men, the most avene. 

163. Natural jurisprudence ia n tem 
that is not always taken in the same a^ise. 
It seems to be of English origin ; nor am 
I certain, thoi^ my memory may deceive 
me, that I have ever met vrith it in Latin 
or in French. Strictly speaking, as juri^ 
prudence means the science en law, wad 
IS especially em^oyed with reqiect to the 
Roman, natural junsprodence must be the 
science of morals or the law of nature. 
It is therefore, in this sense, coextensive 
with ethics, aiid comprehends the rules 
of temperance, hberality, and benevolence 
as much as those of justice. Stewart, 
however, seems to consider Ais idea of 
jurisprudence aa an arbitrary extension of 
the science derived from the technical 
phraseolo^iy of the Roman law. ** Some 
vague notiiw of this kind," he says, ** has 
manifestly siven birth to many of the di- 
gressions of Grotius." It may have been 
seen by the analysis of the entire treatise 
of Grotius above given, that none of his 
digressions, if such they are to be calledv 
have originated in any vague notion of an 
identity, or proper analogy, between the 
strict rules of justice and thoee of the 
other virtues. The Aristotelian division 
of justice into commutative and diatribu- 
tive, which Grotius has adopted, mi|^ 
seem in some respect to bear out this sap> 
position ; but it is evident, from the con- 
tents of Stewart's observations, that he 
was referring only to the fonner species, 
or justice in its more usual sense, the ob- 
servance of perfect rights, whose limiu 
may be accurately detennined, and whose 
vioktion may be redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has anoAer 
sense imposed upon it b^ Adam Smith. 
According to this sense, its object, in the 
words of Stewart, is '* to ascertain the 
general principles of justice which ought 
to be recognised in every municipal ccrae, 
and to wluch it ought to be the aim of 
every legislator to accommodate his in- 
stitutions." Grotius, in Smith's opinioii, 
was ^'the first who attempted to give the 
worid anything like a system of those 
principles which ought to run throogh, 
and to be the foundation of, the laws of 
M nations ; and his treatise on the laws 
of peace and war, with all its imperfec- 
timis, is, perhaps, at this day the moat 
complete book that has yet been given on 
the subject." 

156. The first probsbly in modiHn times, 
who conceived this idea of a ' 
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Jurispnidence was Lord Bacon. Hej^aces 
among the desiderata of polities science 
the proTince of uoiTersal jnatice, or the 
sources of law. Id nunc agatar, ut fontes 
jnstitia^ et ntilitatis pablico petantor, et 
ill singulis jnris partibus character quidam 
et idea justi ezhibeatnr, ad qnem particu- 
larinni regnomm et reruinpablicanun leges 
probare, atqne inde emendationem moliri 
qaisqae, cni h»c cordi erit et cune possit.* 
The maxims which follow are an admi- 
rable illastration of the principles which 
ftboold regulate the enactment and expres- 
sion of laws, as well as much that should 
guide, in a general manner, the decision 
of courts of Justice. They touch veiy 
slightly, if at all, any subject which 6ro- 
tius has handled ; but certainly come far 
closer to natural Jurisprudence, in the 
sense of Smith, inasmuch as the^ contain 
principles which have no limitation to 
the circumstances of particular societies. 
These maxims of Bacon, and all others 
that seem properly to come within the 
province of Jurispradence in this sense, 
which is now become not uncommon, the 
science of uniTorsal law, are resolyable 
partly into those of natural Justice, partly 
into those of public expediency. Little, 
howeyer, could be objected against the 
admission of uniyersal jurisprudence, in 
this sense, among the sciences. But if 
it is meant that any systematic science, 
vhether by the name of jurisprudence or 
legislation, can be laid down as to the 
pnnciples which ought to determine the 
institutions of all nations, or that, in other 
words, the laws of each separate com- 
munity ought to be regulated by any uni- 
versal standard, in matters not depending 
tiQon eternal justice, we must demur to 
vecetving so very disputable a proposition. 
It is probable that Adam Smith had no 
thoughts of asserting it : yet his language 
is not very clear, and he seems to have 
assigned some object to Grotius distinct 
from the est9d>lishjnent of natural and in- 
ternational law. ''Whether this was,*^ 
says Stewart, *^ or was not, the leading 
object of Grotius, it is not material to de- 
cide ; but if this was his object, it will not 
be disputed that he has executed his de- 
sign in a very desultory manner, and that 
he often seems to have lost sight of it al- 
together, in the midst of those miscel- 
laneous speculations on political, ethical, 
and historical subjects which form so 
large a portion of his treatise, and which 
so frequently succeed each other without 
any apparent connexion or common aim.'' 
156. The imfaimess of this passage it 

* Do Aagmentii, lib. viii 
Vol. II.— X 



is now hardly incmnbent upon me to point 
out The reader has been enaUed to 
answer that no political speculation will 
be found in the yolume De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, unless the dusquisition on the origin 
of human society is thus to be denomina* 
ted; that the instances continually ad- 
duced from history are always in illustra- 
tion of the main argument ; and that what 
are here called ethical speculations are, 
in fact, the real subject of the book, since 
it avowedly treats of obligations on the 
conscience of mankind, and especially of 
their rulers. Whether the vanous tojAcB 
in this treatise *^ succeed each other with- 
out apparent connexion or common aim,** 
may best be seen by the titles of the chap* 
ters, or by the analysis of their contents. 
There are certainly a very few of these 
that have little in common, eyen hv de* 
duction or analogy, with international law, 
though scarce any, I think, which do not 
rise naturaUy out of the preyious discus- 
sion. Exuberances of this kind are so 
common in writers of great reputation, 
that where they do not transgress mors 
than Grotius has done, the censure of ir<« 
releyancy has been always reckoned hy« 
percritical. 

157. ** The Roman system of ja r i s p ru* 
dence," Mr. Stewart proceeds, ^ seems to 
have warped, in no inconsiderable degiBe^ 
the notions of Grotius on aU questions 
connected with the theory of legislation, 
and to have diverted his attention from 
that philosophical idea of law so weU ex- 
pressed by Cicero, Non a pneloris edicto» 
neque a duodecim tabulis, sed penitus ex 
intima philosophia hauriendam Juris dis« 
ciplinam. In this idolatry, indeed, of the 
Roman law, he has not gone so far as 
some of his commentators, who have af- 
firmed that it is only a different name for 
the law of nature : but that his partiality 
for his professional pursuits has often led 
him to overlook the immense diflTerenoe 
between the state of society in ancient 
and modem Europe will not, 1 believoi 
now be disputed." It is prokrable that at 
will be disputed by all who are acquainted 
with Grotius. The questions connected 
With the theory of lenslation which he 
has discussed are chiefly those relating to 
the acquisition and alienation of property 
in some of the earlier chapters of^he sec- 
ond book. That he has not, in these dis- 
quisitions, adopted all the determinations 
of the Roman jurists, is certain ; whether 
he may in any particular instance have 
adhered to them more than the best theory 
of legislation would admit, is a matter of 
variable opinion. But Stewart, wholly 
unacquainted with the civil laws, appears 
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to have much underrated their value. In 
all questions of private right, they form 
the great basis of everjr legislation; and, 
as all civilized nations, mcluding our own, 
have derived a large portion of their juris- 
prudence from this source, so even the 
modem theorists, who would disdain to be 
ranked as disciples of Paullus and Papin- 
ian, are not ashamed to be their plagiaries. 

158. It has been thrown out against 
Gracios Tindi- Grotius by Rousseau,* and the 
caied agttiiMt same insinuation may be found 
BouMwa. in other writers, that he con- 
founds the fact ii^ith the right, and the du- 
ties of nations with their practice. How 
little foundation there is for this calumny 
is sufficiently apparent to our readers. 
Scrupulous, as a casuist, to an excess 
hardly reconcilable with the security and 
welfare of good men, he was the first, be- 
yond the precincts of the confessional or 
the church, to pour the dictates of a saint- 
like innocence into the ears of princes. 
It is true that, in recognising the legitima- 
cy of slavery, and in carrying too far the 
principles of obedience to government, he 
may l^ thought to have deprived mankind 
of some of £eir security against injustice, 
but this is exceedingly different from a 
sanction to it. An implicit deference to 
what he took for divine truth was the first 
axiom in the philosophy of Grotius ; if he 
was occasioiudly deceived in his applica- 
tion of Uiis princinle, it was but according 
to die notions of nis age ; but those who 
wholly reject the authority must of course 
want a common standard by which his 
speculations in moral philosophy can be 
recondled with their own. 

159. I must now quit a subject upon 
which, perhaps, I have dwelt too long. 
The high fame of Dugald Stewart has ren- 
dered it a sort of duty to vindicate from 
his hasty censures the memory of one 
atiU more illustrious in reputation, till the 
lapse of time and the fickleness of htera- 
ry fashion conspired with the popularity 
of his assailants to magnify his defects, 

* Contnt SodiL 



and meet the very natne ef his famous 
treatise with a kind of scomM ridicule. 
That Stewart had never read much of 
Grotius, or even gone over the titles of 
his chapters, is very manifest ; and he dis- 
plays a similar ignorance as to the other 
writers on natural law, who, for more than 
a century afterward, as he admits him- 
self, exercised a great influence over the 
studies of Europe. I have commented 
upon very few, comparatively, of the slips 
which occur in his pages on this subject. 

160. The arrangement of Grotius has 
been blamed as unscientific by a rasnmit*- 
more friendly judge. Sir James "*"^ 
Mackintosh. Though I do not feel veiy 
strongly the force of his objections, it is 
evident that the law of nature might have 
been estaUished on its basis before the 
author passed forward to any disquisition 
upon its reference to independent commu- 
nities. This would have changed a good 
deal the principal object that Grotius had 
in view, and brought his treatise, in point 
of method, very near to that of Puffendorf. 
But assuming^ as he did, the authority rec- 
ognised by those for whom he wrote, 
that of the Scriptures, he was less inclined 
to dwell on the proof which reason affords 
for a natural law, though fully satisfied of 
its validity even without reference to the 
Supreme being. 

161. The real faults of Grotius, lead- 
ing to erroneous determinations, ^ . j. 
seems to be rather an unneces- 
sary scrupulousness, and somewhat of old 
theological prejudice, from whidi scarce 
any man in nis age, who was not wholly 
indifferent to religion, had liberated him- 
self. The notes of Barbeyrac seldom fail 
to correct this leaning. Several later wri- 
ters on international law have treated lus 
doctrine of a universal law of nations 
founded on the agreement of mankind as 
an empty chimera of his invention. But 
if he only meant by this the tacit consent, 
or, in other words, the general custom of 
civilized nations, it does not a{^ar that 
there is much difference between his the- 
ory and that of Wolf or VatteL 
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CHAPTER V. 



HI8T0BY OP POKTBT WttOU 1600 TO 1650. 



Sbct. I. Ok Italian Pobtet. 

Glaracten of the Poets of the Serenteenth Century 
— Someliniee too much depiecutedl — Maiini — 
Tauoni. — Chiabien. 

1. At the close of the sixteenth cen- 
LowcKinM- ^^ory, few remained in Italy td 
ihm of um whom posterity has assigned a 
®******^ considerable reputation for their 
poetry. But the ensuing period has stood 
lower, for the most part, in the opinion of 
later ages than any other since the revi- 
Tal of letters. The seicentisti, the writers 
of the seventeenth century, were stigma- 
tized in modem criticism, till the word has 
been associated with nothing else but false 
taste, and ever3rthing that should be shun- 
ned and despised. Those who had most 
influence in leading the literary judgment 
of Italy went bacK, some almost exclu- 
sively to the admiration of Petrarch and 
his contemporaries, some to the various 
writers who cultivated their native poetry 
in the sixteenth century. Salvim is of 
the former class, Muratori of the latter, t 

2. The last age, that is, the t^oncluding 
Not qoiia ao twenty years of the eighteenth 
gnat aa tar- century, brought with it, in many 
"^^' respects, a change of public sen- 
timent in Italy. A masculine turn of 
thought, an expanded grasp of philosophy, 
a thirst, ardent to excess, for great ex- 
ploits and noble praise, has distinguished 
the Italian people of the last fifty years 
from their progenitors of several prece- 
ding generations. It is possible that the 
enhanced relative importance of the Lom* 
bards in their national literature may have 
not been w^ithout its influence in render- 
ing the public taste less fastidious as to 
purity of language, less fine in that part 
of esthetic discernment which relates to 
the grace and felicity of expression, while 
it became also more apt to demand ori- 
ginality, nervousness, and the power of 
exciting emotion. The writers of the 
seventeenth centinry may, in some cases, 
have gained b^ this revolution ; but those 
of the preceduig ages, especially the Pe- 
trarchists vehom Bembo had led, have cer- 
tainly lost ground in national admiration. 



* Montort, Delia Perfetta Poeeia, is one of the 
beet books of criticitm in the Italian language ; in 
the seeond volome are contaiiied some remarka by 
Salvim, a bigoted Floipiitiiie. 



I 3. Rubbi, editor of the voIominotB col- 
lection called Pamaso Italiano, had pndM of 
the courage to extol the " seicen- them iry 
tisti** for their genius and fancy, **"*• 
and even to place them, in all but style, 
above their predecessors. " Give them,'* 
he says, **but grace and purity, take from 
them their capricious exaggerations, their 
perpetual and forced metaphors, you will 
think Marini the first poet of Italy, and 
his followers, with their fulness of ima- 
gery and personification, will make you 
forget their monotonous predecessors I 
do not advise you to make a study of the 
seicentisti ; it would spoil your style, per- 
haps your imagination ; I only tell you 
that they were the true Italian poets ; 
they wanted a good style, it is admitted, 
but they were so feur from wanting genius 
and imagination, that these, perfa^, tend- 
ed to impair their style.* 

4. It is pro^ble that ^very native critic 
would think some parts of this ^j^i^g^a. 
panegyric, and especially the 
strongly hyperbolical praise of Marini, car* 
ried too far. But I am not sure that we 
should be wrong in agreeing with Rubbi, 
that there is as much catMic poetry, by 
which I mean that which is eood in ail 
ages and countries, in some of the minor 
productions of the seventeenth as in those 
of the sixteenth age. The sonnets, espe- 
cially, have more individuality and more 
meaning. In this, however, I should wish 
to include the latter portion of the seven- 
teenth century. Salfi, a writer of more 
taste and judgment than Rubbi, has re- 
cently taken the same side, and remarked 
the superior orieinality, the more deter- 
mined individuality, the greater variety 
of subjects, above all, what the Italians 
now most value, the more earnest patriot- 
ism of the later poets.f Those immedi- 
ately before us, belonging to the first half 
of the century, are less numerous than in 
the former age ; the sonnetteers especial- 
ly have produced much less ; and in the 
collections of poetry, even in that of Rubbi, 
notwithstanding his eulogy, they take up 

* Paniaao Italiano, vol. zli. (Av^enimento). 
Robfai, however, givea but two out of his long eol- 
lectioD in fifty ▼olamet, to the wiitera of the aeven- 
teenth century. 

t Salfi, Hiat Litt da Vltalie (continoatioD de 
Oingu^D^), vol. lii., p. 4S4. 
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very little room. Some, however, have 
obtained a durable renown, and are better 
known in Europe than any, except the 
Tassos, that flourished in the last fifty 
years of the golden age. 

5. It must be confessed that the praise 
Adooe of of a masculine genius, either in 
UuM, thought or language, cannot be be- 
stowed on the poet of the seventeenth 
century whom nis contemporaries most 
admired, Giovanni Battista Marini. He 
is, on the contrary, more deficient than aU 
the rest in such qualities, and is indebted 
to the very opposite characteristics for the 
sinister ii^uence he exerted on the public 
taste. He was a Neapolitan by birth, and 
gave to the world his famous Adone in 
1623. As he was then fifty-four years 
old, it may be presumed, from the charac- 
ter of the poem, that it was in great part 
written lon^ before ; and he had already 
acquired a considerable reputation by his 
other works. The Adone was received 
with an unbounded and ill-judging appro- 
bation ; ill-judging in a critical sense, be- 
cause the faults of this poem are incapa- 
ble of defence, but not unnatural, as many 
piffallel instances of the world's enthusi- 
asm have shown. No one had before 
carried the corruption of taste so far; 
extravagant metaphors, false thoughts and 
conceits on equivocal words, are very fre- 
quent in the Adone ; and its author stands 
accountable, in some measure, for his im- 
itators, who, during more than half a cen- 
tury, looked up to Marini with emulous 
folly, and frequently succeeded in greater 
deviations from pure taste without his 
imagination and elegance. 

6. The Adone is one of the longest po- 

-^.^^_, ems in the world, contaimng 
llielMiMltr. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ jj^ 

has shown some ingenuity in filling up 
the canvass of so slight a story by addi- 
tional incidents from his own invention, 
and by long episodes allusive to the times 
in wmch he uved. But the subject, ex- 
panded so interminably, is essentially des- 
titute of any superior mterest, and fit only 
for an enervated people, barren of high 
thoughts and high actions ; the Italy, not- 
withstanding some bright exceptions, of 
the seventeenth century. If we could 
overcome this essential source of weari- 
ness, the Adone has much to delight our 
fancy and our ear. Marini is, more than 
any other poet, the counterpart of Ovid ; 
his fertility of imagination, his ready ac- 
cumulation of circumstances and expres- 
sions, his easy flow of language, his har- 
monioiis versification, are in no degree 
inferior ; his faults are also the same ; for 
in Ovid we have all the overstrained fig- 



ures and the false conceits of Marini. 
But the Italian poet was incapable of im- 
itating the truth to nature and depth of 
feeling which appear in many parts of his 
ancient prototype, nor has he as vigorous 
an expression. Never does Marini rise 
to any high pitch ; few stanzas, perhaps, 
are remembered by natives for their 
beauty, but many are graceful and pleas- 
ing, aJl are easy and musical.* "Per- 
haps," says Salfi, '' with the exception 
of Ariosto, no one has been more a poet 
by nature than he ;''t a praise, however, 
which may justly seem hyperbolical to 
those who recall their attention to the 
highest attributes of poetry. 

7. Marini belongs to that very numeroos 
body of poets who, delighted with And p«pa- 
the spontaneity of their ideas, i>ri>7- 
never reject any that arise ; their parental 
love forbids all preference, and an impar* 
tial law of gavelkind shares their page 
among all the offispring of their brain. 
Such were Ovid and Lucan, and such have 
been some of our own poets of great genius 
and equal fame. Their fertility astonishes 
the reader, and he enjoys for a time the 
abundant banquet ; but satiety is too sure 
a consequence, and he returns with less 
pleasure to a second perusal. The cen- 
sure of criticism falls invariably, and some- 
times too harshly, on this sort of poetry ; 
if is one of those cases where the critic 
and the world are most at variance ; but 
the world is apt, in this instance, to re- 
verse its own ludgment, and yield to the 
tribunal it had rejected. ''To Marini,** 



* Five stanza* of the seventh canto, beinf a 
cboral aong of tatyn and bacchaoti, are thrown 
into vent tdrwoeuU^ and have been accounted hj the 
Italians an extraordinary effort of skill, from the 
difficulty of sustaining a metre which is not stroof 
in rhymes with so much spirit and ease. Each 
verse also is dirided into tnree psjts, themselves 
alread? wdruecMi, though not rhyming. One Stan- 
la will make this clear : 

Hot d* ellera s* adoniino^ e di panpiao 
I giovani, e le vergini pid tenere, 
£ ^emina nell* anmia si stampino 
L' imagine di Libero, e di Venere. 
Tutti ardano, s* accendano, ed aTampino, 
Qual Semele, ch* al folgore fil cenere ; 
£ cantino a Cupidioe, ed a Bromio» 
Con nnmeii poetici un' encomio. 

Cant Tit., St 118. 

Though this metrical skill may not be of the 
highest merit in poetrjr, k is no more to be aUgfated 
than facility of touch in a painter. 

t Vol. xiT., p. 147. The character of Marine 
poetry which this critic has jmen is, in funeral, very 
just, and in good tasto. Comiani (viL, 123) has 
also done justice, and no more than justice, to Ma- 
rini. Tireboschi has haidljr said enouvh in his ih- 
▼onr ; and as to Muratori, k was his bostneas to 
restore and maintain a puiity of taste, which ren- 
dered him seyen towaios the exceaees of Mch po- 
ets as Marini. 
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says an eminent Italian writer, ''we owe 
the lAwleasnees of composition : the ebul- 
lition of his geniua, inc^Mible of reatraint, 
burst through eyeiy bulwark, enduring no 
rule but that of his own humour, which 
was all for sonorous verse, bold and in- 
genious thoughts, fantastical subjects, a 
phraseology rather Latin than Italian, and, 
m short, aimed at pleasing by a false ap- 
pearance of beauty. It would almost pass 
belief how much this style was admired, 
were it not so near our own time that we 
hear, as it were, the echo of its praise ; 
nor did Dante, or Petrarch, or Tasso, or 
perhaps any of the ancient poets, obtain 
in their lives so much applause."* But 
Marini, who died in 1035, had not time to 
enjoy much of this glory. The length of 
this poem, and the diffuseness which pro- 
duces its length, render it nearly impos- 
sible to read through the Adone; and it 
wants that inequality which might secure 
a preference to detached portions. The 
story of Psyche, in the fourth canto, ma^ 
perhaps be as fair a specimen of Marini 
as could be taken : it is not easy to destroy 
the beauty of that fable, nor was he un- 
fitted to relate it with grace and interest ; 
but he has displayed all the blemishes of 
his own style, t 

8. The Secchia Rapita of Alessandro 
fj^cod^ Tassoni, published at Paris in 1 633, 
KapitaoT is better known in Europe than 
^'^■'***- might have been expected from its 
local subject, idiomatic style, and unin- 
telligible personalities. It turns, as the 
title imports, on one of the petty wars 
frequent among the Italian cities as late 
as the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, wherein the Bolognese endeavoured 
to recover the bucket of a well, which the 
citizens of Modena, in a prior incursion, 
had carried off. Tassoni, by a poetical 
anachronism, mixed this with an earlier 
contest of rather more dignity between 
the Uttle republics, wherein Enido, kinff 
of Sanlinia, a son of Frederic II., had 
been made prisoner. He has been reck- 
oned by many the inventor, or, at least, the 
reproducer in modem times, of the mock- 

* Crescimbeni, ii^ 470. 

t The Adone hae been frequently chaived with 
wint of decency. It was put to the ben of the Ro- 
man Inqoinition, and grave writera have deemed 
it naceaeary to proteat againat ita licentioosneaa. 
Aodr^a even goea ao £tf aa to declare that no one 
can read the Adone whoae heart aa well aa taate ia 
not corrnpt ; and that, both for the aake of good 
morala and good poetry, it ahoold be taken out of 
every one'a handa. After aucb invectivea, it may 
aeem extraordinary that, though the poem oif Marini 
muatfby ita nature, be rather voluptnoua, it ia by far 
laaa open to auch an objection than the Orlando 
Fufioao, nor more, I believe, than the FaSry Qoeeo. 
Mo dttrge is apt to be made aocaprieiottaly W*^- 



heroic Style.* Pnlci, however, had led the 
way ; and when Tassoni claims originali- 
ty, it must be in a very limited view of 
the execution of his poem. He has cer- 
tainly more of parody than Pulci could 
have attempted ; the great poems of Arios- 
to and Tasso, especially the latter, supply 
him with abundant opportunities for tnis 
ingenious and lively, but not spiteful, ex- 
ercise of wit, and he has adroitly seized 
the ridiculous side of his contemporary 
Marini. The combat of the cities, it may 
be observed, is serious enough, however 
trifling the cause, and has its due propor- 
tion of slaughter ; but Tassoni, very much 
in the manner of the Morgante Maggiore, 
throws an air of ridicule over the whole. 
The episodes are generally in a still mors 
comic style. A graceful facility and a 
light humour, which must have been in* 
comparably better understood by his coun- 
trymen Slid contemporaries, make this a 
very amusing poem. It is exempt from 
the bad taste of the age; and the few 
portions where the burlesque tone disap- 
pears are versified with much elegance. 
Perhaps it has not been observed that 
the Count de Oulagne, one of his most 
ludicrous characters, bears a certain re* 
semblance to Hudibras, both by his awk- 
ward and dastardly appearance as a knight, 
and by his ridiculous addresses to the lady 
whom he woos.f None, however, will 
question the originality of Butler. 

9. But the poet of whom Italy has, in 
later times, been far more proud 
than of Marini or Tassoni. was ^Wabim. 
Chiabrera. Of his lon^r life, the greater 
part fell within the sixteenth century, 
and some of his poems were published be- 
fore its close ; but he has generally been 
considered as belon^ng to the present 
period. Chiabrera is the founder of a 
school in the lyric poetry of Italy, render- 
ed afterward more famous by Gmdi, which 
affected the name of Pindaric. It is the 
Theban lyre which they boast to strike : 
it is from the fountain of Dirce that they 
draw their inspiration; and these allu- 



* Boileao aeema to acknowledge bimaelf indebti 
ed to Taaaoni for the Lntrin ; and Pope may have 
followed both in the Rape of the Lock, tnoagh 
what he haa added ia a purely original conception. 
But, in fact, the mock-heroic tnr barleaqne etyle, in 
a general aenae, ia ao natural, and, moreover, ao 
common, that it ia idle to talk of ita inventor. 
What elae ia Rabelaia. Don Qaizoke, or, in lulian, 
the romance of Bertoldo, all older than Taaaoni f 
What elae are the popolar talee of children, John 
the Giganticide, and many moreT The poem of 
Taaaoni had a very ^reat reputation, yoltatre did 
it injuatice, though it waa nrach in hia own line. 

t Gantoa z. and zi. It waa intended aa a zidi« 
cule on Marini, but repreaenta a real peraonage.— » 
Salfi, liii., 147. 
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•ions are as freqaexit in their venle, as 
those to Valclusa and the Soiga in the 
followers of Petrarch. Chiabrera bol^ 
rowed from Pindar that grandeur of sound, 
that pomp of epithets, that rich swell of 
imagery, that unvarying majesty of con- 
ception, which distinguish the odes of both 
poets. He is less frequently harsh or 
tuigid, though the latter blemish has been 
sometimes observed in him, but wants 
also the masculine condensation of his 
prototype; nor does he deviate so fre- 
quently, or with so much power of ima- 
gination, into such digressions as those 
which generally shade from our eyes, in a 
skilful profusion of ornament, the victors 
of the Grecian games whom Pindar pro- 
fesses to celebrate. The poet of the house 
of Medici and of other princes of Italy, 
great at least in their own time, was not 
so much compeUed to desert his imme- 
diate subject as he who was paid for an 
ode by some wrestler or boxer, who could 
only become worthy of heroic song by 
attaching his name to the ancient glories 
of his native city. The profuse employ- 
ment of mythological allusions, frigid as 
it appears at present, was so customarv 
that we can hardly impute to it much 
blame; and it seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate to a s^le which was studiously 
formed on the Pindaric model.* The odes 
of Chiabrera are often panegyrical, and his 
manner was well fitted K>r that style, 
tiiough sometimes we have ceased to ad- 
mire those whom he extols. But he is 
liot eminent for purity of taste, nor, I be- 
lieve, of Tuscan language : he endeavoured 
to force the idiom, more than it would 
bear* by constructions and inventions bor- 
rowed from the ancient tongues ; and these 
odes, splendid and noble as they are, bear, 
in the estimation of critics, some marks 
of the seventeenth century.f The satiri- 
cal epistles of Chiabrera are praised by 
Salfi as written in a inoral Horatian tone, 
abounding with his own experience and 
allusions to his time.t But in no other 
kind of poetry has he been so highly suc- 
cessful as in the lyric; and, though the 
Grecian robe is never cast away, he imi- 
tated Anacreon with as much skill as 
Pindar. <<His lighter odes,*' says Ores- 
cimbeni, '* are most beautiful and elegant, 

• Salfi justifies the continnsl introdaction of 
mythology fay the Italian poets, on the ground that 
it was a part of their national inheritance, asso- 
ciated with the monuments and recoUections of 
their glory. This would be more to the purpose if 
iStoM mythology had not been almost exclusively 
Greek.. But porbaps all that was of classical an- 
tiquity might be blended in their aentiments with 
the memory of Rome. 

t Salfi, zii., 25a t Id., ziii^ SOU. 



full of grace, vivacity, spirit, and delieacf , 
and adorned with pleasing inventions, and 
differing in nothing but language fram 
those of Anacreon. His dithyrambics I 
hold incapable of being excelled, all the 
qualities required in such compositions 
being united with a certain nobleness of 
expression which elevates all it touches 
upon."* 

10. The greatest l3nric poet of Greece 
was not more the model of Chiabrera than 
his Roman competitor was of Testi. ^ Had 
he been more attentive to the choice of 
his expression," says Crescimbeni, *'he 
might have earned the name of the Tuscan 
Horace." The faults of his age are said 
to be frequently discernible in Testi ; but 
there is, to an ordinary reader, an Horatian 
elegance, a certain charm of grace and ease 
in Ins canzoni, which render them pleasing. 
One of these, beginning Ruscelletto orgog- 
lioso, is highly admired by Muratori, the 
best, perhaps, of the Italian critics, and 
one not slow to censure any defects of 
taste. It apparently alludes to some ene- 
my in the court of Modena.t The charac- 
ter of Testi was ambitious and restless, 
his life spent in seeking and partly in en- 
joying public offices, but terminated in 
prison. He had taken, says a later writer, 
Horace for his model ; and perhaps, like 
him, he wished to appear sometimes a 
stoic, sometimes an epicurean; but he 
knew not, like him, how to profit by the 
lessons either of Zeno or Epicurus, so as 
to lead a tranquQ and indep^dent life.^ 

11. The imitators of Chiabrera were 
generally unsuccessful; they -^^^^ 
became hyperbolical and ex- '*"' 
affgerated. The translation of Pindar bv 
iuessandro Adimari, thouffh not very much 
resembling the original, nas been praised 
for its own beauty. But these poets are 
not to be confounded with the Marinists, 
to whom they are much superior. Ciam- 
poli, whose Kime were published in 1698* 
may perhaps be the best after Chiabrera.^ 
Several obscure eiHC poems, some of 
which are rather to be deemed romances, 
are commemorated by the last historian 
of Italian literature. Among these is the 
Conquest of Granada by Graziani, pub- 
lished in 1650. 8alfi justly observes that 
the subject is truly epic ; but the poem it- 
self seems to be nothing but a series of 
episodical intrigues without unity. The 



• Storia deUa volgar Poesia. it, 483. 

t This canson is in Matthias, Componimend 
Lirici, ii., 100. 

i Salfi, xii., S61. 

^ Id., p. 303. Tiraboschi, zi. 364. Baillet, on 
the authority of othen, speaki less honoaiablyof 
GiuDpoU.-N. 1451. 
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BtSfle, according to the same writer, is re* 
dundant, the siipUes too frequent and mo- 
notonous ; yet he prefers it to all the heroic 
poems which had intervened since that of 
Tasao.* 



SflCT. II. On Spahish PorraT. 

Somancas.— The Argensolas.— yiOegaa.— Gongo- 
n and hiis SchooL 

13. Ths Spanish poetry of the sixteenth 
Tteatfiai century might be arranged in three 
orspaBteh classes. In the first we might 
P*<*nr. place that which was formed in 
the ancient school, though not always 
preserving its characteristics; the short 
trochaic metres, employed in the song or 
the ballad, altogether national, or aspiring 
to be such, either in its subjects or in its 
style. In the second would stand that to 
which the imitation of the Italians had 
given rise, the school of Boscan and Garci- 
lasso ; and with these we might place also 
the epic poems, which do not seem to be 
essentially different from similar produc- 
tions of Italy. A third and not incon- 
siderable division, though less extensive 
than the others, is composed of the jMetry 
of good sense ; the didactic, semi-satirical, 
Horatian style, of which Mendoza was 
the founder, and several specimens of 
which occur in the Pamaso Espanol of 
Sedano. 

13. The romances of the Old and many 
others are referred by the most 
competent judges to the reign 
of Philip IILf These are by no means 
among the best of Spanish romances ; and 
we should naturally expect that so arti- 
ficial a style as the imitation of ancient 
manners and sentiments by poets in wholly 
a diflferent state of society, though some 
men of talent might succeed in it, would 

• Salfi, vol. zui., p. 94-129. 

f Doran, Romanqero de romances doctrinalea, 
amatorioa, festivoa, &c., 1829. The Mooriah ro- 
mancea, wiUi a few exceptions, and those of the 
Cid, are aaeribed br this author to ihe latter part 
of the aizteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
eeniury. In the preface to a former publication, 
Romances Moriscos, this writer has said, Cosl todos 
toe romances que publicamoe en eate libro perten- 
ecen al siglo 16w>, y algunos pocoe a prineipio del 
17^. Los autorea sou desconoscidoe, pero sus 
obraa ban Uegado, y merecido llegar k la poateridad. 
It seems manifest from internal evidence, without 
critical knowledge of the language, that those re* 
lating to the Cid are not of the middle ages, though 
nrae seem stiU inclined to give them a high an- 
tiquity. It is not sufficient to say that the language 
has been modernized ; the whole structure ofthese 
ballads is redolent of a low age ; and if the S^nish 
critiea agree in thta, I know not why fineigners 
fliMmU strive agsiDst thaoL 
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soon degenerate into an affected manner- 
ism, llie Italian style continued to be 
cultivated : under Philip III., the decline 
of Spain in poetry, as in arms and national 
power, was not so striking as afterward. 
Several poets belong to the age of that 
prince, and even that of Philip IV. was 
not destitute of men of merited reputation.* 
Among the best were two brothers, Luper- 
cio and Bartholomew Ar^ensola. The brauiem 
These were chiefly distinguish- Argvosoia. 
ed in what I have called the third or Hora- 
tian manner of Spanish poetry, though 
they by no means confined themselves 
to any peculiar style. '* Lupercio," says 
Bouterwek, "^ formed his style after Hor- 
ace with no less assiduity than Luis de 
Leon ; but he did not possess the soft en- 
thusiasm of that pious poet, who, in the reli- 
S'ous spirit of his poetrjr, is so totally unlike 
orace. An unaerstanding at once solid 
and ingenious, subject to no extravagant 
illusion, yet fidl of true poetic feeling, and 
an imagination more plastic than creative, 
impart a more perfect Horatian colouring 
to the odes, as well as to the canciones and 
sonnets of Lupercio. He closely imitated 
Horace in his didactic satires, a style of 
composition in which no Spanish poet had 
preceded him. But he never succeeded 
m attaining the bold combination of ideas 
which characterizes the ode style of Hor- 
ace; and his conceptions have therefore 
seldom an3rthing like the Horatian energy. 
On the other hajid, all his poems express 
no less precision of language than the 
models after which he formed his style. 
His odes, in particular, are charactenzed 
by a picturesque tone of expression, which 
he seems to have imbibed from Virgil 
rather than fiK)m Horace. The extrava- 
gant metaphors by which some of Her- 
rera*s odes are deformed were uniformly 
avoided by Lupercio." f The genius of 
Bartholomew Argensola was very like 
that of his brother, nor are their writings 
easily distinguishable; but Bouterwek as- 
signs, on the whole, a higher place to Bar- 
tholomew. Dieze inclines to the same 
judgment, and thinks the eulogy of Nicohis 

* Antonio bestows unbounded praise on a poem 
of the epic class, the Bernardo of Balbuena, pub* 
Itshed at Madrid in 1824, though he complains that 
in his own age it laj hui in the comers of book- 
sellers* shops. Balbuena, in his opinion, haa left 
all Spanifl^ poets for behind him. The subject of 
his poem is tne veij common fable of Ronceavallesy 
Dieze, a more judicious and reasonable critic than 
Antonio, while ne denies this absolute pre-eminence 
of Balbuena, givee him a reapectable place among 
the mai^y epic writers of Spam. But I do not find 
him mentioned in Bouterwek; in fact, most of thes^ 
poems are very scarce, and are treasurea for (he 
oiblioipaniaca. 

t Hist, of Spanith Idtentore, p. aae. 
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AoUmo on these brothers, extravagant as 
it seems, not beyond their merits. 

14. But another poet, Manuel Estevaa 
«m de ViUegas, whose poems, written 

^^ in very early youth, entitled Ama^ 
torias or Eroticas, were published in 16S0, 
has attained a still higher reputation, es- 
pecially in other parts of Europe. Dieze 
calls him '* one of the best lyric poets of 
Spain, excellent in the various styles he 
has performed, but, above all, in his odes 
smd songs. His original poems are full 
of genius ; hi^ translations of Horace and 
Anacreon might often pass for original. 
Few surpass him in harmony of verse ; 
he is Uie Spanish Anacreon, the poet of 
the Graces."* Bouterwek, a more dis- 
criminating judge than Dieze, who is, per- 
haps, rather valuable for research than for 
taste, has observed that **the graceful 
luxuriance of the poetry of Villegas has 
no parallel in modem literature; and, 
generally speaking, no modem writer has 
so well succeeded in blending the spirit of 
ancient poetry with the modem. But 
eoostantly to observe that correctness of 
ideas which distinguished the classical 
compositions of antiquity, was by Ville- 
gas, as by most Spanish poets, considered 
too rigid a requisition, and an unnecessa- 
ry restraint on genius. He accordingly 
sometimes degenerates into conceits and 
images, the monstrous absurdity of which 
are characteristic of the author's nation 
and a^e. For instance, in one of his odes, 
in which he entreats Lyda to suffer her 
tresses to flow, he nsyn that, * agitated by 
Zephyr, her locks would occasion a thou- 
sand deaths, and subdue a thousand lives ;' 
and then he adds, in a strain of extrava- 
gance surpassing that of the Marinists, 
* that the sun himself would cease to give 
light if he did not snatch beams from her 
radiant countenance to illumine the east.' 
Bat faults of this glaring kind are by no 
means frequent in the poetry of Villegas ; 
and the fascinating grace with which he 
emulates his modeb operates with so 
powerful a charm, that the occasional oc- 
currence of some little affectations, from 
which he could scarcely be expected en- 
tirely to abstain, is easdy ovenooked by 

the reader."t 

15. QuevedOy who, having home the 
^-y^^ surname of Villegas, has some- 
times been confounded with the 

poet we have just named, is better known 
m Europe for his prose than his verse ; 
but he is the author of numerous poems, 
boch serious and comic or satirical. The 

* Oewhichte der SpaniKben Dichtknast, d, SIO. 
t OoatMwek, I, i7». 



latter an by mach the more esteemed of 
the two. He wrote buleaqoe poetry with 
success, but it is frequently unintelligible 
except to natives. In satire he adopted 
ti^e Juvenalian style.* A few more might 
be added, perhaps, especially Espinel, a 
poet of the classic school, Borja of Es- 
quillace, once viceroy of Pem, who is 
called bv Bouterwek the last representa- 
tive of that style in Spain, but more wor- 
thy of praise for withstanding the bad 
taste of his contemporaries than for any 
vigour of genius, and Christopher de la 
Mena.t No Portuguese poetry about this 
time seems to be worthy of notice in Eu- 
ropean literature, though Manuel Faria y 
Sousa and a few more might attain a lo- 
cal reputation by sonnets and other ama- 
tory verse. 

16. The original blemish of Spanish 
writing, both in prose and verse, Defecia of 
had been an excess of effort to iMieiojP"- 
say everything in an unusual **'"*^ 
manner; a deviation from the beaten paths 
of sentiment and language in a wider 
curve than good taste permits. Taste is 
the presiding faculty which regulates, in 
all wories within her jurisdiction, the 
straggling powers of imagination, emo- 
tion, and reason. Each has its claim to 
mingle in the composition; each may 
sometimes be allowed, in a great meas- 
ure, to predominate ; and a phlegmatic ap- 
plication of what men call common sense 
m esthetic criticism is almost as repug- 
nant to its principles as a dereliction of 
aU reason for the sake of fantastic abenrd* 
ity. Taste also must determine, by an 
intuitive sense of right somewhat analo- 
gous to that which regulates the manners 
of life, to what extent the most simple, 
the most obvious, the most natural, and, 
therefore, in a popular meaning, the most 
trae, is to be moaifled by a studious intro- 
duction of the new, the striking, and the 
beautiful, so that neither what is insipid 
and trivial, nor yet what is forced and af- 
fected, may displease us. In Spain, as 
we have observed, the latter was always 
the prevJBuling fault. The public taste had 
been formed on bad models— on the Ori- 
ental poetry, metaphorical beyond aU per« 
ceptible analog, and on that of the Pro- 
vencals, false m sentiment, fiedse in con- 
ception, false in image and figure. The 
national character, proud, swelling, and 
ceremonious, conspired to give an inflated 
tone ; it was also grave uid sententioos 
rather than lively or delicate, and there- 
fore fond of a strained and ambitious 
style. These vices of writing are car- 



* Boutenvek, p. 468. 
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lied to excess in romances of duTsliy, 
which became ridiculous in the eyes of 
sensible men, but were certainly very 
popular; they a£fect also, Uiough in a dil'<^ 
ferent manner, much of the Spanish prose 
of the sixteenth century, and they belong 
to a great deal of the poetry of thai age, 
though it must be owned that much ap- 
pears wholly exempt from them, and 
written in a very pure and classical spirit. 
Cervantes strove oy example and by pre- 
cept to maintain good taste ; and some of 
his contemporaries took the same line.* 
But they had to fight against the predom* 
inant turn of their nation, which soon 
gave the victory to one of the worst man- 
ners of writing that ever disgraced public 
favour. 

17. Nothing can be more opposite to 
FMaatryttd wli^t is Strictly called a dassi- 
ftr-fecciiad cal Style,, or one formed iqpon 
aUaaioM. ^j^^ j^^^^ models of Greece and 

Rome, than pedantry. This was, never- 
theless, the weed that overspread the face 
of literature in those ages when Greece 
and Rome were the chief objects of ven- 
eration. Without an intimate discern- 
ment of their beauty, it was easy to copy 
allusions that were no longer intelligible, 
to counterfeit trains of thought that be- 
longed to past times, to force reluctant 
idioms into modem forms, as some are 
aaid to dress after a lady for whom nature 
has done more than for themselves. From 
the revival of letters downward this had 
been more or less observable in the learn- 
ed men of Europe, and, after that class 
grew more extensive, in the current lit- 
erature of modem languages. Pedantry, 
which consisted in unnecessary, and per- 
haps unintelligible, references to ancient 
learning, was afterward combined with 
other artifices to obtain the same end, far- 
fetched metaphors and extravagant con- 
ceits. The French versifiers of the latter 
end of the sixteenth century were emi- 
nent in both, as the works of Ronsard and 
Du Bartas attest. We might, indeed, take 
the Creation of Du Bartas more properly 
than the Euphues of our English Lilly, 
which, though very affected ai^ unpleas- 
ing, does hardly such violence to common 
speech and common sense, for the proto- 
tjrpeof the style which, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, became popu- 
lar in several countries, but especially in 
Spain, through the misplaced labours of 
Gongora. 
18. Luis de Gongora, a man of very 



« Cervantes, in his Visge del Parnaso, praises 
Ckmgora, and even imitates his style; bat this» 
Diese says, is all ironical. —Gesch. der Dichkknnst, 
p. 290. 
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consideraUe talents, and capable g^Moia. 
of writing weU, as he has slK)wn, '^"^*' 
in different styles of poetry, was unfortu- 
nately led, by an ambitious desire of pop- 
ularity, to introduce one which should ren- 
der his name immortal, as it has done in 
a mode which he did not design. This 
was his estilo culto^ as it was usually call- 
ed, or highly-polished phraseology, where- 
in every word seems to have been out of 
its natural place. '^ In fulfilment of this 
object,'^ says Bouterwek, " he formed for 
himself, with the most laborious assiduity, 
a style as uncommon as affected, and op- 
posed to all the ordinary rules of the Span- 
ish language, either in prose or verse. Ho 
particularly endeavoured to introduce into 
his native tongue the intricate construc- 
tions of the Greek and Latin, though such 
an arrangement of words had never been 
attempted in Spanish composition. He 
consequently found it necessary to invent 
a particular system of punctuation, in or- , 
der to render the sense of his verses in- 
telligible. Not satisfied with this patch- 
worfc kind of phraseology, he affected to 
attach an extraordinary depth of meaning 
to each word, and to diffuse an air of su- 
perior dignity over his whole style. In 
Gonffora*s poetry the most common words 
received a totally new signification ; and, 
in order to impart perfection to his estilo 
cultot he summoned all his mythological 
learning to his aid.'^* '' Gongora," says 
an English writer, " was the founder of a 
sect in literature. The style called in 
Castilian ctUHsmo owes its origin to him« 
This affectation consists in using language 
so pedantic, metaphors so strained, and 
constructions so involved, that few read- 
ers have the knowledge requisite to un- 
derstand the words, w^ still fewer inge- 
nuity to discover the allusion, or patience 
to unravel the sentences. These authors 
do not avail themselves of the invention 
of letters for the purpose of conveying, 
but of concealing tneir ideas."t 

19. The Gongorists formed a strong 
party in literature, and carried Tbescbooia 
with them the public voice. If Strmodb/ 
we were to beheve some writers **^- 
of the seventeenth century, he was the 
greatest poet of Spain-t The age of Cer« 

* Bonterwek, p. 434. 

t Lord Holland's Lope de Vega, p. 64. 

t IKeze, p. 250. Nicolas Antonio, to the dishes 
of his judgment, maintains this with the most ex- 
travagant enlogy on Gongora; and Baillet copies 
him ; but the next age unhesitatingly reversed the 
sentence. The Portuguese have laid claim to the 
estilo culto as their property ; and one of their wri* 
ters who practises ft, Manuel de Faria y Sousa, 
oives Don Sebastian the credit of having bean the 
first who wrote U in prose. 
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yantes wa8 over, nor was there Titality 
enough in the ciiticism of the reign of 
Philip IV. to resist the contagion. Two 
sects soon appeared among these cultaris- 
tos ; one who retained that name, and, like 
their master, affected a certain precision 
of style ; another, called conceptistosj which 
went still greater lengths in extravagance, 
desirous only of expressing absurd ideas 
in unnatural language.* The prevalence 
of such a disease, for no other analogy can 
80 fitly be used, would seem to have been 
a bad presage for Spain ; but, in fact, like 
other diseases, it did but make the tour of 
EuropMB, and rage worse in some countries 
than in others. It had spent itself in 
France, when it was at its height in Italy 
and Enj^hind. I do not perceive the close 
connexion of the esHlo culto of Gongora 
with that of Marini, whom both Bouter- 
wek and Lord Holland suppose to have 
formed his own taste on the Spanish 
school. It seems rather too severe an 
imputation on that most ingenious and 
fertile poet, who, as has already been ob- 
served, has no fitter parallel than Ovid. 
The strained metaphors of the Adone are 
easily collected by critics, and seem ex- 
travagant in juxtaposition, but they recur 
only at intervals ; while those of Gongora 
ore studiously forced into every line, and 
are, besides, incomparably more refined and 
obscure. His style, indeed, seems to be 
like that of Lycophron, without the excuse 
of that prophetical mysteir which breathes 
a certam awfulness over the s3anbolic lan- 
guage of the Cassandra. Nor am I con- 
vinced that our own metaphysical poetry 
In the reigns of James and Charles had 
much to do with either Marini or Gongo- 
ra, except as it bore marks of the same 
vice, a restless ambition to excite wonder 
by overstepping the boundaries of nature. 



Sbction III. 
MaUieibe.—R«giiinr.— Other French Poete. 

90. MujRaBB, averyfewof whosepo* 
Miihtt. ^^^ belong to the last century, 
but the mater part to the first 
twenty years of we present, gave a polish 
and a grace to the Ivric poetry of France 
which has rendered his name celebrated 
in her criticism. The public taste of that 
country is (or, I should rather say, used 
to be) more intolerant of defects in poetry 
than rifforous in its demands of excellence. 
Malheroe, therefore, who substituted a reg- 
ular and accurate versification, a style pure 

« Boalerwvk, p. 438. 



and generally free firom pedantic or collo- 
quial phrases, and a sustained tone of wb«t 
were reckoned elevated thoughts, for the 
more unequal strains of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy, acqmred a reputation which may leaid 
some oi his reaaers to disappointment. 
And this is likely to be increased by a 
very few lines of great beauty which are 
known by heart. These stand too much 
alone in his poems. In general, we find 
in them neither imagery nor sentiment 
that yield us delight. He is less mytho- 
logical, less affected, less given to fticid 
hyperboles than his predecessors, but far 
too much so for any one accustomed to 
real poetry. In the panegyrical odes Mal- 
herbe displays some felicity and skill; 
the poet of kings and courtiers, he wisely, 
perhaps, wrote, even when he could have 
written better, what kings and courtiers 
would understand and reward. Polished 
and elegant, his lines seldom pass the 
conventional tone of poetry ; and, while 
he is never original, he is rarely impress- 
ive. Malherbe may stand in relation to 
Horace as Chiabrera does to IMndar : the 
analogy is not very close ; but he is far 
ftom deficient in that calm philosophy 
which forms the charm of tne Roman 

Roet ; and we are willing to believe that 
e sacrificed his time reluctantly to the 
praises of the great. It may be suspected 
that he wrote verses for others ; a prac- 
tice not unusual, I believe, amonff these 
courtly rhymers; at least his Alcandre 
seems to be Henry IV., Chrysanthe or 
Oranthe the Princess of Cond6. He 
seems himself, in some passages, to have 
affected gallantry towards Mary of Medi- 
cis, which at that time was not reckoned 
an impertinence. It is hardly, perhaps, 
worth mentioning, that Malherbe uses lines 
of an uneven number of syllables ; an in» 
novation, as I believe it was, that has bad 
no success. 

31. Bouterwek has criticised Malherbe 
with some justice, but with great- criUdoM 
er severity.* He deems him no «poa nm 
poet, which, in a certain sense, is v**^* 
surely true. But we narrow our defim'- 
tion of poetry too much when we exclude 
from it the versification of good sense and 
select diction. This may probably be 
ascribed to Malherbe ; though Bouliours, 
an acute and somewhat rigid critic, has 
pointed out some passages which he 
deems nmisensical. Another writer of 
the same age, Rapin, whose own taste 
was not very (Rowing, observes that tiiere 
is much prose in MaUierbe ; and that, weU 
as he merits to be called correct, he is a 

« V6L v., p. sae. 
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little too desirous of appearinff so, and of- 
ten becomes frigid.* Boileau has extolled 
him, jperhajps, somewhat too highly, and 
La Harpe is inqliii^d to the same side; 
but in the modem state of French criti- 
cism, the danger is that the Malherbes 
will be too much depreciated. 
■ 31^. The satires of Regnier liaye been 
SMirwof highly praised by Boileau, a com- 
B^pi^' potent judge, no doubt, in such 
matters. Some have preferred Reniier 
even to himself, and found in this old Ju- 
venal of France a certain stamp of satiri- 
cal genius which the more polished critic 
wanted. t These satires are unlike all 
other French poetry of the age of Henry 
IV. ; the tone is vehement, somewhat rug- 
ged and coarse, and reminds us a little of 
his contemporaries Hall and Donne, whom, 
however, he will generally and justly be 
thought much to excel. Some of his sa- 
tires are borrowed from Ovid or from the 
Italians.^ They have been called gross 
and licentious; but this only applies to 
one ; the rest are unexceptionable. Ree- 
nier, who had probably some quarrel wim 
Malherbe, speaks with contempt of his 
elaborate polish. But the taste of France, 
and especially of that highly cultivated 
nobility who formed the court of Louis 
Xin. and his son, no longer endured the 
rude, though sometimes animated, versifi- 
cation of the older poets. Next to Mal- 
Smsii. herbe in reputation stood Racan 
Haynant and Mayuard, both more or less 
of his school. Of these it was said by 
their master that Racan wanted the dih- 
gence of Maynard, as Maynard did the 
spirit of Racan, and that a good poet 
might be made out of the two.^ A for- 
eigner will, in general, prefer the former, 
who seems to have possessed more ima- 
^nation and sensibility, and a keener rel- 
ish for rural beauty. Maynard^s verses, 
according to Pelisson, have an ease and 
elegance that few can imitate, which pro- 
ee^ from his natural and simple con- 
struction.! He had more success in epi- 
gram than in his sonnets, which Boileau 
has treated with little respect. Nor does 

* RMIexions sor la Poetiqne, p. 147. Malherbe 
a teti le premier qui nous a remis dana le bon cha- 
piin, joignant la purity an grand style ; maiscomme 
il commen^a cette mani^re, il ne pot la porter ins- 
qnes dans sa perfection ; il y a bien de la proee aaos 
see ▼era. In another place he says, Malherbe est 
eiact et correct ; mais il ne hazarde nen, et par 
I'eDvie qa*il a d'ltre trop sage, il est sonveot froid, 
p. 209. 

t Bonterrrek, p. 246. La Harpe. Biogr. Univ. 

t Niceron, XL, 397. 

i Pelisson, Hist, de rAcad^mie, 1, 260. Baillet, 
iagemens des Savans (Poetes), n. 1510. La Harpe, 
Coots de Litt6ratare. Boutarwek, t,, 260. 

Oldem. 



he meak better of MalleviUe, who chose 
no other species of verse, but seldom pro- 
duced a finished piece, though not deficient 
in spirit and delicacy. Yiaud, more fre- 
quently known by the name of Theophile, 
a writer of no great elevation of style, is 
not destitute of imagination. 8uch, at 
least, is the opinion of Rapin and Bouter- 
wek.* 

d3. The poems of Gombauld were, in 
general, published before the middle of the 
centurv; his epigrams, which are most es- 
teemed, in 1657. These are often lively 
and neat. But a style of playfulness and 
gayety had been introduced by Voi- y^i,--. 
ture. French poetry under Ron- 
sard and his school, and even that of Mal- 
herbe, had lost the lively tone of Marot, 
and became serious almost to severity. 
Voiture, with an apparent ease and grace, 
though without the natural air of the old 
writers, made it once more amusing. In 
reality, the style of Voiture is artificial 
and elaborate, but, like his imitator Prior 
among us, he has the skill to disguise this 
from the reader. He must be admitted to 
have had, in verse as well as prose, a con- 
siderable infiuence over the taste of 
France. He wrote to please women, and 
women are grateful when they are pleas- 
ed. Sarrazin, says his biographer, g,,-^. 
though less celebrated than Voi- 
ture, deserves, perhapd, to be rated above 
him ; with equu ingenuity, he is far more 
natural.t The German historian of French 
literature has spoken less respectfully of 
Sarrazin, whose verses are the most in- 
sipid rhymed prose, such as he not unhap- 
pily calls toilet-poetry. % This is a style 
which finds little mercy on the right bank 
of the Rhine ; but the French are better 
judges of the merit of Sarrazin. 



Saonoif IV. 

Rise of Poetry in Germany.— Opitz and his follow- 
ers.— Dntch Poets. 

34. Thb German language had never 
been more despised by the learn- Lowstaie or 
ed and the noble than at the be- German a^ 
ginning of the seventeenth cen- *^™^ 
tury, which seems to be the lowest point 
in its native literature. The capacity was 

* Bouterwek, 252. Rapin sa)rs, Theophile a 
imagination grande et le sens petit, n a oes har- 
diesses heorenses k foree de se pennetire tout— 
Reflexions sar la Poettgne, p. 209. 

t Biogr. Univ. Baillet, n. 1532. 

t Boaterwek, v., 256. Specimens of all these 
poets will be found in the collection of Angois, vol. 
▼t. : and I must own, that, with the ezceptioos of 
Malherbe, Regnter, and one or two more, my own 
actpiaintanca with them extends little fiuther. 
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not wanting; many wrote Latin rerae 
with success ; the collection made by Gra- 
ter is sJbundant in these cultivators of a 
foreign tongue, several of whom belong 
to the close of the preceding age. But 
among these it is said that whoever es- 
sayed to write their own language did but 
fail, and the instances adduced are very 
few. The upper ranks began about this 
time to speak French in common society ; 
the burghers, as usual, strove to imitate 
them, and, what was far worse, it became 
the mode to intermingle French words 
with German; not singly and sparingly, 
as has happened in other times and coun- 
tries, but m a jargon affectedly piebald 
utmrf and macaronic. Some hope might 
ft>6teito». have been founded on the literary 
academies which, in emulation of Italy, 
sprung up in this period. The oldest is 
The Fruitful Society (die frachtbringende 
Gesellschaft), known also as the Order of 
Palms, estabUshed at Weimar in 1617.* 
Five princes enrolled their names at the 
beginning. It held forth the laudable pur- 
pose of purifying and correcting the moth- 
er tongue aiKl of promoting its literature, 
alter the manner of the Itaban academies. 
But it is not unusual for literanr associa- 
tions to promise much and fail of perform- 
ance ; one man is more easily found to lay 
down a good plan than many to co-operate 
in its execution. Probably this was mere- 
ly the scheme of some more gifted individ- 
ual, peiham Werder, who translated Ari- 
osto and Tasso ;t for little good was ef- 
fected by the institution. Nor did several 
others which, at different times in the sev- 
enteenth century, arose over Germany, de- 
serve more praise. They copied the acad- 
emies of Italy in their quaint names and 
titles, in their by-laws, their petty cer- 
emonials and symbolic distinctions, to 
which, as we always find in these self- 
elected societies, they attached vast im- 
portance, and thought themselves superior 
to the world by doing nothing for it. 
^They are gone," exclaims Bouterwek, 
" and have left no clear vestige of their 
existence.'* Such had been the meister- 
flingers before them, and little else in ef- 
fect were the Academies, in a more genial 
soil, of their own age. Notwithstanding 
this, though I am compelled to follow the 
historian of German literature, it must 
strike us that these societies seem to man- 
ifest a public esteem for something intel- 
lectual, which they knew not precisely 
how to attain; and it is to be observed 
that several of the best poets in the sev- 
enteenth century belonged to them. 



• Botttarwek, z., 85. 
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S5. A very small nmnberof poetot such 
as Meckeriin and Spee, in the early ^^^ ^ 
part of the seventeenth century, ^^ 
though with many faults in point of taste, 
have bee4 conmiemorated by the modem 
historians of literature. But they were 
wholly eclipsed by one whom Germany 
regards as the founder of her poetic liter- 
ature, Martin Opitz, a native of Silesia, 
honoured with a laurel crown by the em- 
peror in 161^8, and raised to offices of dis- 
tinction and trast in several courts. The 
national admiration of Opitz seems to 
have been almost enthusiastic ; vet Opitz 
was far firom being the poet of enthusi- 
asm. Had he been such, his age might 
not have understood him. His taste was 
French and Dutch; two countries of 
which the poetry was pure and correct, but 
not imaginative. No great elevation, no 
energy of genius will be found in this 
German Heinsius and Malherbe. Opitz 
displayed, however, another kind of ex- 
cellence. He wrote the language with a 
purity of idiom, in which Luther alone, 
whom he chose as his model, was superi- 
or ; he gave more strength to the versifica- 
tion, and paid a re^^ard to the collocation 
of syllables accordm^ to their quantity, or 
len{[th of time required for articulation, 
which the earlier poets had neglected. 
He is therefore reckoned the inventor of 
a rich and harmonious rhythm; and he 
also rendered the Alexandrine verse much 
more common than before.* His verse is 
good ; he writes as one conversant with 
the ancients and with mankind ; if he is 
too didactic and learned for a poet in the 
higher sense of the word.; if ms taste ap- 
pears fettered by the models he took for 
imitation ; if he even retarded, of which 
we can hardly be sure, the development 
of a more genuine nationality in German 
literature, he must still be allowed, in a 
favourable sense, to have made an epoch 
in its history.t 

* Bouterwek (p. 94)thinke this no tdrantaM; 
ft ihymed prose in Alezsndrines oTersprsad the Q<iaf 
man Utenture of the serenteenth anl first pen of 
the eighteenth centoiy. 

t Bouterwek, z., 80-119, has given en elaborsie 
critique of the poetry of Opiti. ** He is the father, 
not of Oeraian poetnr, but of the modem German 
language of poetry, der neueren dentsehen dichter- 
sprache, p. 03. The fame of Opitz spread beyond 
his country, little as his language was familiar. 
Non periit Oermaoia, Orotius writes to him in 
1631, Opiti doctissime, quaa te habet locupletiaaimun 
testem, quid lingua Oermanica, quid ingenia Ger* 
manica valeant.— Epist 272. .And aflnrwaid, in 
lese, thanking him for the present of his tranalatioii 
of the Psalma : Dignus emt rex poeta intaiprste 
Germanorum poetanim rege ; nihil enim tibi man- 
diens dico ; ita aentio k te primum Germanics^ po- 
eai fiNmam datam et habitnm ^ao cum aliis gnnti- 
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96. Opits is Teckoned fhe ibander of 
Wbm- wnat was called the first Silesian 
lowera. school, rather so denominated fhtm 
him than as detennioiDg the birthplace of 
its poets. They were chiefly lyric, but 
more in the line of sonss and short effu« 
sions in trochaic metre than of the regular 
ode, and sometimes display much spirit 
and feeling. The German song always 
seems to bear a resemblance to the Eng- 
lish; the identity of metre and rhythm 
conspires with what is more essential, a 
certain analogy of sentiment. Many, how- 
ever, of Opitz's followers, like himselif, took 
Holland for their Parnassus, and translated 
their songs from Dutch. Fleming was 
distinguished by a genuine feeting for lyric 
poetry ; he made Opitz his model, but,iiad 
he not died young, would probably have 
gone beyond him, being endowed by na- 
ture with a more poetical genius. Gryph, 
or Qryphius, who belonged to the Fruitful 
Society, and bore in that the surname of 
the immortal, with faults that strike the 
reader in every page, is also superior in 
fancy and warmth to Opitz. But Gr3rph 
is better known in German literature by 
his tragedies. The hymns of the Lutheran 
Church are by no means the lowest form 
of German poetry. They have been the 
work of every age since the Reformation ; 
but Dach and Gerhard, who, especially the 
latter, excelled in these devotional songs, 
tived about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The shade of Luther seemed to 
protect the Church from the profanation of 
bad taste ; or, as we should rather say, it 
was the intense theopathy of the German 
nation, and the simple majesty of their 
ecclesiastical music* 

97. It has been the misfortune of the 
itaren Dutch, a great people, a people fer- 
PMtnr. tile of men of various abibly and 
erudition, a people of scholars, of theolo- 
gians and philosophers, of mathematicians, 
of historians, of painters, and, we may 
add, of poets, that these last have been the 
mere violets of the shade, and have |)ecu- 
liarly suffered by the narrow limits within 
which their language has been spoken or 
known. The Flemish dialect of the south- 

bot powit contendere.— £p. 999. Baiilet obaerves, 
that Opica paesee for the best of German poets, and 
the first wno gave rales to that poetry, and raised 
it to the state it had since reached ; so that he is 
Mher to be accounted its father than its imp r c n rer . 
Wogemans des Sftvans (PoStes), n. 1436^ Bnt 
tspntation is tnnsitory ; though ten editions of the 
poems of Ofiitz were published within the seven- 
teenth century, which Bouterwek thinks much for 
Germany at that time, though it would not be so 
nuidi in some countries, scarce any one. except 
the lovers of old literature, now asks for these ob- 
•olete productions.— P. 90. 
* Bouterwek, x., 21S. Eicfahom, ir., 88S. 



em Netherlands might have eontribiiled 
to make up something like a national lit- 
erature, extensive enough to be respected 
in Europe, if those provinces whicn now 
affect the somewhat ridiculous name of 
Belgium had been equally fertile of talents 
with their neighbours. 

98. The golden aos of Dutch literature 
is this first part of the seventeenth 
century. Their chief poets are "P***^- 
Spiegel, Hooft, Gats, and Vondei. The 
first, who has been styled the Dutch En* 
nius, died in 161d : his principal poem, of 
an ethical kind, is posthumous, out may 
probably have been written towards the 
close of the preceding century. "The 
style is vigorous and concise ; it is ridi 
in imagery and powerfully expressed, but 
is deficient in eleganee and perspicuity."* 
Spiegel had rendered much service to his 
native tongue, and was a member of a 
literary academy which published a Dutch 
grammar in 1684. Coomhert and Dousa, 
with others known to fame, were his col- 
leagues; and be it remembered to the 
honour of Holland, that in Germany, or 
England, or even in France, there was, as 

Set, no institution of this kind. But as 
lolland at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and for many years afterward, was 
pre-eminently the literary country of Eu- 
rope, it is not surprising that some en- 
deavours were made, though unsuccess* 
fully as to European renown, to cultivate 
the native language. This language is 
also more soft, though less sonorous than 
the German. 

99. Spiegel was followed by a more 
celebrated poet, Peter Hooft, who jiog^ 
gave sweetness and harmony to caia 
Dutch verse. " The great creative ^^"^^^ 

S>wer of poetry,'* it has been said, **he 
d not possess ; but his language is cor» 
rect, his style agreeable, and he <tid much 
to introduce a better epoeh.'*t His ama*- 
tory and Anacreontic lines have never 
been excelled in the language; and Hooit 
is also distinguished both as a dramtttist 
and an historian. He has been called the 
Tacitus of Holland. But, here, again hi9 
praises must, by the generalit^r, be taken 
upon trust. Cats is a poet of a different 
class ; ease, abundance, simplicity, clMir- 
ness, and purity are the qualities of his 
style : his imagination is gay, his morality 
popular and useful. No one was more 
read Uian Father Cats, as the people call 
him ; but he is often trifling and monoUK 
nous. Cate, though he wrote for the mul^ 
titude, whose descendants still ahnost 
know his poems by heart, was a man 
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whom the republic held in high esteem ; 
twice ambassador in England, he died 
neat pensionary of Holland in 1661. Von- 
oel, a native of Colonge, bat the glory, as 
he is deemed, of Dutch poetry, was best 
known as a tragedian. In his tragedies, 
the lyric part, the choruses which he re- 
tained after the ancient model, have been 
called the sublimest of odes. But some 
have spoken less highly of Vondel.* 

30. Denmark had no literature in the 
Dubh native language, except a collection 
pMinr. of old baUads, full of Scandinavian 
le^nds, till the present period ; and in 
this it does not appear that she had more 
than one poet, a Norwegian bishop named 
Arrebo. Nothing, I beueve, was written 
in Swedish. Sclavonian writers there 
were; but we know so little of those 
lan^ages, that they cannot enter, at least 
dunng so distant a period, into the history 
of European literature. 



SioT. v. On Ekoush PoaraT. 

Imitators of Spenser.— The Fletchers.— Philosophi- 
cal Poets.— DeDhain.—Doii]ie.— Cowley.— -His- 
torical and Narratiw Poets.— Shakspeam Son- 
nets.— Lyric Poeta.— Milton's Lyddas, and other 
Poems. 

31. Thk English poets of these fifty 
BnKiiiib poets F^i^rs are very numerous, and 
munsroas la though the greater part are not 
*^ *(^ famiUar to the general reader, 
they form a fiivourite study of those who 
cultivate our poetry, and are sought by aU 
collectors of scarce and interesting litersr 
ture. Many of tiiem have, within half a 
century, been reprinted separately, and 
many more in the useful and copious col* 
lections of Anderson, Chalmers, and other 
editors. Eictraets have also been made 
by Headley, EUis, Campbell, and Southey. 
It will be convenient to arrange them rath- 
er according to the schools to which they 
belonged than in mere order of chronol- 
ogy- 

38. Whatever were the misfortunes of 

Spenser*s life, whatever neglect 
he might have experienced at the 
hands of a statesman ^wn old in cares, 
which renders a man msensible to song, 
his spirit might be consoled by the pro- 
digiouB reputation of the Faery Queen. 
He was placed at once by his country 
above all the great Italian names, and 
next to Virgil among the ancients ; it was 
a natural consequence that some should 

* Foreign Quart. Rer., ^ol. vr., p. 49. For this 
abort accoant of the Dntch poets I am indebted to 
Eichhonit vol ir., part 1, and to the Biographie 
UnivarMjle. 



imitate what they so deeply rerereneed. 
An ardent admiration of Spenser inspired 
the genius of two young brothers, Phmeaa 
and Giles Fletcher. The first, veiy soon 
after the queen's death, as some allusions 
to Lord Essex seem to denote, composed, 
though he did not so soon publish, a 
poem entitled The Puiple Islana. By this 
strange name he expressed a subject more 
strange ; it is a minute and elaborate ac- 
count of the body and mind of man. 
Through five cantos the reader is regaled 
with nothmg but allegorical anatomy, in 
the details of whi,ch Pnineas seems toler- 
ably skilled, evincing a great deal of in- 
genuity in diversifying his metaphors, and 
in presenting the delineation of his ima- 
ginary islana with as much justice as pos- 
sible to the allegory, without obtruding it 
on the reader^s view. In the sixth canto 
he rises to the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties of the soul, which occupy the rest of 
the poem. From its nature it ia insuper- 
ably wearisome ; yet his language is often 
very poetical, his versification harmonious, 
his invention fertile. But that perpetual 
monotony of allegorical persons, which 
sometimes displeases us even in Spenser, 
is seldom relieved in Fletcher ; the under- 
standing revolts at the .confused crowd of 
inconceivable beings in a philosophical 
poem ; and the justness of analogy, which 
had given us some j^easure in the anatomi- 
cal cantos, is lost in tedious descriptions 
of all possible moral quahties, whicn can 
never coexist in the Purple Island of one 
individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, 
in Christ's Victory and Triumph, qum 
though his subject has not all the Fiecobcr. 
unity that might be desired, had a manifest 
superiority in its choice. Each uses a 
stanza of his own ; Phineas one of seven 
hnes, Giles one of eight. This poem was 
published in 1610. Each brother alludes 
to the work of the other, which must be 
owing to the alterations made by Phineas 
in his Purple Island, written probably the 
first, but not published, I believe, till 1633. 
Giles seems to have more vigour than his 
elder brother; but less sweetness, less 
smoothness, and more afiectation in his 
style. This, indeed, is deformed by words 
neither English nor Latin, but simply bar- 
barous ; such as dampings ehlaxonj devras" 
traie^purpured,glitterand, and many otners. 
They both bear much resemblance to 
Spenser: Giles sometimes ventures to 
cope with him, even in celebrated pas- 
sages, such as the description of the Cave 
of Despair.* And he has had the honour^ 
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ia tnm, of bemg fi^Qowed by Miltan, ««• 

pecially in Uie fini meeting of our Saviour 
with Satan in the Paradise Regained. Both 
of these brothers are deserving of much 
praise; they were endowed with minds 
eminently poetical, and not inferior in 
imagination to any of their contempora- 
ries. But an injudicious taste, and an ex- 
cessive fondness for a st^le which the 
public was rapidly abandoning, that of al- 
legorical personification, prevented their 
powers from being eflfectively displayed. 

34. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
FUioMipU- Spenser, and the general pride 
cai pMtry. in his name, that allegorical and 
imaginative school of poetry, of which he 
was the greatest ornament, did not by any 
means exclude a different kind. The Eng- 
lish, or such as by their education gave 
the tone in literature, had become, in the 
latter years of the queen, and stiU more 
under her successor, a deeply thinking, a 
learned, a philosophical people. A sen- 
tentious reasoning, grave, subtle, and con- 
densed, or the novel and remote analogies 
of wit, gained praise from many wfiom 
the creations of an excursive fancy could 
not attract. Hence much of the poetry 
of James's reign is distinguished from 
that of Elizabeth, except perhaps her last 
years, by partaking of the general charac- 
ter of the age; deficient in simplicity, 
grace, and feeling,olten obscure and pedan- 
tic, but impressing us with a respect for 
the man wnere we do not recognise the 
poet. From this condition of public taste 
arose two schools of poetry, different in 
character, if not unequtd in merit, but both 
appealing to the reasoning more than to 
the imaginative faculty as their jiidge. 

35. The first of these may own as its 

umA Braoke. founder Sir John Davies, whose 
MAm anon. ^ ^^ ^^^ Immortality of the 

Soul, published in 1600, has had its due 
honour in our former volume. Davies is 
eminent for perspicuity ; but this cannot be 
said for another philosophical poet. Sir 
Fulk Greville, afterward Lord Brooke, the 
bosom friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
once the patron of JdVdano Bruno. The 
titles of Lord Brooke's poems, A Treatise 
of Human Learning, A Treatise of Mon- 
archy, A Treatise of Religion, An Inquisi- 
tion upon Fame and Honour, lead us to 
antici^Ue more of sense than fancy. In 
this we are not deceived ; his mind was 
pregnant with deep reflection upon multi- 
farious learning, but he straggles to give 
utterance to thoughts which ne had not 
iUlly endowed wiu words, and amid the 
shackles of rhyme and metre which he 
had not learned to manage. Hence j of aU 
our poets, he may be reckcmed the most 



obscure; in aiBiiog at condensation, he 
becomes^ elliptical beyond the bounds of 
the language, and his rhymes, being forced 
for the sake of sound, leave all meaning 
behind. Lord Brooke's poetry is chiefly 
worth notice as an indication of that think- 
ing spirit upon political science which 
was to produce the riper speculations of 
Hobbes, and Harrington, ana Locke. 

36. This aii^mentative school of verse 
was so much in unison with the character 
of that generation, that Daniel, a poet of 
a very different temper, adopted it in his 
panegyric addressed to James soon after 
his accession, and in some other poems. 
It had an influence upon others, who trod 
generally in a different track, as is 6«pe« 
cially perceived in Giles Fletcher. The 
Cooper's Hill of Sir John Den- DflnkHB*a 
ham, published in 1643, belongs, gJ9"^ 
in a considerable degree, to this ^^ 
reasoning class of poems. It is also de- 
scriptive, but the description is made to 
slide into philosophy. The plan is origi- 
nal as far as our poetry is concerned, and 
I do not recollect any exception in other 
languages. Placing Umself upon an emi* 
nence not distant from Windsor, he takes 
a survey of the scene ; he finds the tower 
of St. Paul's on his farthest horizon, the 
Castle much nearer, and the Thames at 
his feet These, with the ruins of an ab- 
bey, supply, in turn, materials for a re- 
flecting rather than imaginative mind, and, 
with a stag-hunt which he has very well 
described, fill up the canvass of a poem of 
no great length, but once of no trifling 
reputation. 

37. The epithet mt^estU Denham, con- 
ferred by Pope, conveys rattier too much ; 
but Cooper's Hill is no ordinary poem. 
It is nearly the first instance of vigorous 
and rhythmical couplets; forDenhiMn is 
incomparably less feeble than l^wne,. 
and less prosaic than Beaumont. Close 
in thought, and nervous in language hke 
Davies, he is less hard and less monoto- 
nous ; his cadences are animated and va- 
rious, perhaps a little beyond the regulari- 
ty that metre demands ; they have been 
the guide to the finer ear of Dryden. 
Those who cannot endure the philosophic 
poetry must ever be dissatisfied with 
Cooper's Hill ; no personification, no ar- 
dent words, few metaphors beyond the 
common use of speech, noUung thai 
warms, or melts, or ftscinates the heart. 
It is rare to find lines of eminent beautv 
in Denham, and eoually so to be struck 
by an}r one as feeble or low. His lan- 
guage is always wdl chosen and perspic- 
uous, free from those strange turns of 
expression, firequent in our older poeti^ 
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wfaere the reader is apt to sttspect some 
error of the press, so irreconcilable do 
they seem with grammar or meaning. 
The expletive do, which the best of his 

Sredecessors use freely, seldom occurs in 
^enham ; and he has, in other respects, 
brushed away the rust of languid and in- 
effective redundancies which have ob- 
structed the popularity of men with more 
native genius than himself.* 

38. Another class of poets in the reigns 
PMis ecuod of James and his son were those 
■Mttphyii- whom Johnson has called the 
**'' metaphysical; a name rather 

more applicable, in the ordinary use of 
the word, to Davies and Brooke. These 
were such as laboured after conceits, or 
novel turns of thought, usually false, and 
resting upon some equivocation of lan- 
guage or exceedingly remote analogy. 
This style Johnson supposes to have 
been derived from Marim. But Donne, 
its founder, as Johnson imagines, in Eng- 
land, wrote before Marini. It is, in fact, 
as we have lately observed, the style 
which, though Marini has earned the dis- 
creditable reputation of perverting the 
taste of his country by it, had been gain- 
ing ground through the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. It was, in a more 
comprehensive view, one modification of 
that vitiated taste which sacrificed all 
ease and natundness of writing and speak- 
ing for the sake of display. The mytho- 
logical erudition and Oreoisms of Ron- 
8iurd*s school, the Euphuism of that of 
Lilly, the '*estilo cmto*' of Gongora, 
even the pedantic quotations of Burton 
and many similar writers, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, sprang, like 
the concetti of the Italians and of their 
English imitators, from the same source, 
a dread of being overlooked if they paced 
on like their neighbours. And wnen a 

* The compttriaon by Denhun between the 
Themes end his own poetry was once celebnted : 

Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My bright example, as it is my theme, 
Though deep, yet clear ; thoogh gentle, yet iu»t dull ; 
Strang withiNit rage, withoat o'erflowing fulL 

Johneon, while he highly extols these lines, truly 
obeenree, that ** meet of the words thus artfully 
opposed are to be understood simplv on one side 
01 the comparison, and metapboricalljr on the oth- 
er ; and if there be any language which does not 
express intellectual operations by material images, 
into that language they cannot be translated." 
Peifaajpe these meiaphon are so naturally applied 
to style, that no language of a coltivated |)eople is 
without them. Bat the ground of objection is, in 
lact, that the lines contam nothing but wit, and 
that wit which turns on a play of words. They 
are rather ingenioua in this respect, and remarka- 
bly hannoniona, which is probablv the secret of 
their popularity ; but, w poetry, toey deserre no 
great praise. 



few writers had set the example of suc- 
cessful faults, a bad style, where no aonnd 
principles of criticism had been estab- 
lished, readily gaining mund, it became 
necessary that those who had not vigour 
enough to rise above Uie fashion should 
seek to fall in with it. Nothing is oiore 
injurious to the cultivation of verse than 
the trick of desiring, for praise or profit, 
to attract those by poetry whom nmture 
has left destitute of every quality which 
genuine poetry can attract. The best, 
and perlu^w the only secure basis for 
public taste, for an iMthetic appreciation 
of beauty, in a court, a college, a city, is 
so general a difiTiision of classical knowl- 
edge, as, by rendering the finest models 
familiar, and by giving them a sort of au- 
thority, will discountenance and check at 
the outset the vicious novelties which al- 
ways exert some influence over nnedaca^ 
ted minds. But this was not yet the case 
m England. Milton was periiaps the firet 
writer who eminently poBse««ed a genu- 
ine discernment and feeling of antiquity; 
though it may be perceived in 6penser| 
and also in a very few who wrote in 
prose. 

39. Donne is generally esteemed the 
earliest, as Cowley was afterward ,^^ 
the most conspicuous model of this ^"^ 
manner. Many instances of it, however, 
occur in the lifter poetry of the queen's 
reign. Donne is the most inharmonious 
of our versifiers, if he can be said to have 
deserved such a name by lines too ragged 
to seem metre. Of his eariier poems 
many are very licentious ; the later are 
chiefly devout. Few are good for much ; 
the conceits have not even the merit of 
being intelligible; it would periiaps be 
difficult to select three passages that we 
should care to read again. 

40. The second of these poete was 

Crashaw, a man of some imagi- ^ 

nation and great piety, but whose ***"^* 
softness of heart, umted with feeble Judg- 
ment, led him to admire and imitate 
whatever was most extravagant in the 
mystic writings of Saint Teresa. He 
was, more than Donne, a follower of Ma^ 
rini, one of whose poems. The Massacre 
of the Innocents, he translated with suc- 
cess. It is difilcult, in general, to find 
an3rthing in Crashaw that bad taste has 
not deformed. His poems were first pub- 
lished in 1646. 

41. In the next year, 1647, Cowley's 
Mistress appeared; the most oele- f,„_,^ 
brated performance of the mis- ^'**^""^- 
called metaphysical poets. It is a series 
of short amatory poems, in the Italian 
style of the age, full of analogies that 
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h&t« no seniblaiioe of troth except from 
the double eense of words, and thoughts 
that unite tiie coldness of subtlety with 
the hyperbolical extravagance of counter- 
feited passion. The Anacreontic lines, 
and some other light pieces of Cowley, 
have a spirit and racmess very unlike 
these frigid conceits ; and in the ode on 
the death of his friend Mr. Harvey, he 
gave some proofs of real sensibility and 
poetic grace. The Pindaric odes of Cow- 
ley were not published within this period. 
But it is not worth while to defer mention 
of them. They contain, like all bis po- 
etry, from time to time, very beautiful 
lines, but the faults are still of the same 
kind ; tus sensibility and good sense—nor 
has any poet more— are choked by false 
taste ; aiid it wouki be difficult to i&x on 
any one poem in which the beauties are 
more frequent than the blemishes. John- 
son has selected the elegy on Crashaw as 
the finest of Cowley^s works. It begins 
with a very beautiful couplet, but I con- 
fess that very little else seems, to my 
taste, of much value. The Complaint, 
probably better known than any other po- 
em, appears to me the best in itself. His 
disappointed hopes give a not unpleasing 
melancholy to several passages. But his 
Latin ode in a similar strain is much more 

Krfect. Cowley, periiape, upon the whole, 
s had a reputation more above his de- 
serts than any English poet; yet it is 
very easy to perceive that some who 
wrote better than he did not possess so 
fine a genius. Johnson has written the 
life of Cowley with pecuUar care ; and 
as his summary of the poet*s character is 
more favourable than my own, it may be 
candid to insert it in this place, as at 
least rery discriminating, elaborate, and 
well expressed. 

4d. ** It may be afllrmed, without any en- 
utturnKfrn oomiastic fervour, that he brought 
eiMnRMT to his poetic labours a mind re- 
^tfua. pieiQ ^th learning, and that his 
pages aie embellished with all the oma^ 
meats which books could supply ; that he 
was the first who imparted to English 
numbers the enthusiasm of the greater 
ode, and the gayety of the less ;* that he 
was equally qualified f<Mr sprightly sallies 
and for lofty flights ; that he was among 
, those who freed translation from servility, 
and, instead of following his author at a 
distance, walked by his side ; and that, if 
he left versification yet improvable, he 
left likewise, from time to time, such spe- 

* Wm DOt Miiton't Ode OD tbe Natii% wiitten 
tt €iiily as tar of Cowlay*8 f And would J^uhod 
Imto tbooghc Oowlejr mipsiior in gsfety to Sir John 
SocUing 7 
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cimens of exceQenoe as enabled aooeeed- 
ing poets to improve it.** 

43. The poets of historical or fabukms 
narrative belong to another class. Narmi^ 
Of these the earliest is Daniel, mm; 
whose minor poems fall partly '>«>m. 
within the sixteenth century. His Histo- 
ry of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, a poem in eiffht books, was 
published in 1604. Faithiully «^^Vring to 
truth, which he does not suffer so much 
as an ornamental episode to interrupt, and 
equally smdioos to avoid the bolder fig- 
ures of poetry, it is not surprising that 
Daniel should be UtUe read. It is, indeed, 
certain that much Italian and Spanish po- 
etry, even by those whose name has once 
stood rather high, depends chiefly upon 
merits which he abundantly possesses, % 
smoothness of rhythm, and a lucid narra- 
tion in simple language. But that which, 
from the natural delight in sweet sound, is 
enough to content the ear in the southern 
tongues, will always seem bald and tame 
in our less harmonious verse. It is the 
chief praise of Daniel, and must have con* 
tributed to what popularity he enjoyed iki 
his own age, that his English is eminently 
pure, free from affectation of archaism und 
from pedantic innovation, with very little 
that is now obsolete. Both in prose and 
in poetiy, he is, as to language, among the 
best wnters of his time, and wanted but % 
greater confidence in his own power, or, 
to speak less indu^ently, a greater share 
of it, to sustain his eoirect taste, calm 
sense, and moral feeling. 

44. Next to Daniel in time, and much 
above him in reach of mind, we nrayton^ 
place Michael Drayton, whose FMyoiUM. 
Barons^ Wars have been mentioned under 
the preceding period, but whose more fa- 
mous woric was published partly in 1613, 
and partly in 16S9. Drayton's Polyolbion 
is a poem of about 30,000 lines in length, 
written in Alexandrine couplets, a meas- 
ure, from its monotony, and perhaps from 
its frequency m doggerel ballads, not at 
all pleasing to the ear. It contains a to- 
pographical description of Rn^and, illus-. 
trated with a prodigality of historiod and 
legendary erudition, such a poem is es- 
sentially designed to instruct, and speaks 
to the understanding more than to the 
fancy. The powers disf^yed in it are, 
however, of a high cast It has generaQy 
been a difficulty with poets to d^ with a 
necessary enumeration of proper names. 
The catalogue of ships is not the most de» 
lightful part ef the Ihad, and Ariosto never 
encounters such a roll of persons or j^ 
ces without sinking into the tamest insi- 
pidity. Vttit^issplMididlybeantifiilupoii 
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similar occasions ; but his decorative ele- 
gance could not be preserved, nor would 
continue to please in a poem that kept up, 
through a great length, the effort to fur- 
nish instruction. The style of Drayton is 
sustained, with extraordmary ability, on 
an equable line, from which he seldom 
much deviates, neither brilliant nor pro* 
saic ; few or no passages could be mark- 
ed as impressive, but few are languid or 
mean. The language is clear, strong, va- 
rious, and sufficiently figurative ; the sto- 
ries and fictions interspersed, as well as 
the ffeneral spirit and liveliness, relieve 
the heaviness incident to topographical 
description. There is probably no poem 
of this kind in any other lanipiage com- 
parable together in extent and excellence 
to the Pofyolbion ; nor can any one lead 
a portion of it without admiration for its 
learned and highly-gifted author. Yet 
peihape no Engush poem, known as well 
by name, is so little known beyond its 
name ; for, while its immense length de- 
ters the conunon reader, it affords, as has 
ijust been hinted, no great harvest for se- 
ection, and would be judged very unfaiily 
Inr partial extracts. It must be owned, 
also, that geography and antiquities may, 
in modem times, be taught better in prose 
than in verse ; yet whoever consults the 
Polyolbion for such objects will probably 
be repaid by petty knowledge which he 
may not have found an3rwhere else. 

45. Among these historical poets I 
^nvne* ahomd incline to class William 
Brituinia'k Browne, author of a poem with 
'***^- the quaint title of Britannia's 
Pastorals, though his story, one of little 
interest, seems to have been invented by 
himself. Browne, indeed, is of no distinct 
school among the writers of that age ; he 
seems to recognise Spenser as his master, 
but his own manner is more to be traced 
among later than earlier poets. He was 
a native of Devonshire ; and his principal 
poem, above mentioned, relating partly to 
the local scenery of that county, was 
printed in 1613. Browne is truly a poet, 
full of imagination, grace, and sweetness, 
though not very nervous or rapid. I 
know not why Headley, favourable enough, 
for the most part, to this generation of Uie 
sons of song, has spoken of Browne with 
unfair contempt. Justice, however, has 
been done to him by later critics.* But 1 

* ** Browne,'* Mr. Soathey tays, " ia a poet who 
modaced no dight effiBct ufmn hia contempotmriea. 
Oeorge Wither, in hia happieat pieeea, haa learned 
ttM manner of hia firiend, and MilUm may be traced 
to him. And in our daya hia peculiaritlea haTe been 
canght, and hia beantiea imitated, by men who wiU 
themaelTea find admiren and imitatora hereafter.** 
MHi» poetry,** Mr. Canipbell, s lar leee 



have not observed that they take notice of 
what is remarkable in the history of our 
poetical literature, that Browne is an ear* 
ty model of ease and variety in the regu- 
lar couplet. Many passages in his uo- 
eaual poem are hanily excelled by the 
fables of Dryden. It is manifest that Mil* 
ton was well acquainted with the writings 
of Browne. 

46. The commendation of improving 
the rhythm of the couplet is due sb-Mn 
also to Sir John Beaumont, au- Baannoac. 
thor of a short poem on the battle of Bos- 
worth Field.. It was not written, how- 
ever, so early as the Britannia's Pastorals 
of Browne. In other respects it has no 
pretensions to a high rank. But it may 
be added that a poem of Drummond, on 
the visit of James I. to Scotland in 1617, 
is perfectly harmonious ; andt what is very 
remarkable in that age, he concludes the 
verse at every couplet with the regularity 
of Pope. 

47. Far unlike the poem of Browne was 
Gondibert, published by Sir Wil- D«f«imi^ 
liam Davenant in 1650. It may ooodUmt. 
probably have been reckoned by himself 
an epic ; but in that age the practice of 
Spain and Italy had effaced the distinction 
between the regular epic and the heroic 
romance. Gonmbert belongs rather to the 
latter class by the entire want of troth in 
the story, though the scene is laid at the 
court of the Lombard kin^, by the de- 
ficiency of unity in the action, by the in- 
tricacy of the events, and by the resources 
of the fable, which are sometimes too 
much in the style of comic fiction. It is 
so imperfect, only two books and part of 
the third beinff completed, that we can 
hardly Judge of the termination it was to 
receive. Each book, however, after the 
manner of Spenser, is divided into several 
cantos. It contains about 6000 lines. The 
metre is the four-lined stanza of alternate 
rhymes ; one capable of great vigour, but 
not, perhaps, well adapted to poetnr of 
imagmation or of passion. These, how- 
ever, Davenant exhibits but sparingly in 
Gondibert; the^ are replaced by a philo- 
sophical spirit, m the tone of Sir John Da- 
vies, who had adopted the same metre, and, 
as some have thought, nourished by the 
author's friendly intercourse with Hobbes. 
Gondibert is written in a clear, nervous 
English style ; its condensation prodnces 
some obscurity, but pedantry, at least that 
of language, will rarely be found in it ; and 

indge of the older barda, obaerrea, *' ia not without 
oeenty ; bat it ia the beauty of mere landeeepe and 
allegory, without the mannera and paaeiooB that 
oonetitute human intertit''- 
Poetry, iv., 8S3. 
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Davenant is less infected by the love of 
conceit and of extravagance than his con- 
temporaries, though I would not assert 
that he is wholly exempt from the former 
blemish. But the chief praise of Gondi- 
bert is for masculine verse in a good met- 
rical cadence ; for the sake of which we 
may foigive the absence of interest in the 
story, and even of those glowing words 
and breathing thoughts which are the soul 
of genuine poetry. Gondibert is very 
little read ; yet it is better worth reading 
than the Purple Island, though it may 
have less of that which distinguishes a 
poet from another man. 

48. The sonnets of Shaksp|eare, for we 
BooMia of now coine to the minor, that is, 
«»M»«». the shorter and more lyric, poe- 
try of the age, were published in 1609, in 
a manner as mysterious as their subject 
and contents. They are dedicated by an 
editor (Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller) «* to 
Mr. W. H., the only begetter of these 
sonnets.*** No one, as far as I remember, 
has ever doubted their genuineness; no 



mmmatical eonstmctionf wilt 
be found to spread from one \ 
independently of thai repetit^ 
leading idea, like variations of an air, 
which a series of them frequently exhibits, 
and on account of which they have latterly 
been reckoned by some raUier an integral 
poem than a collection of sonnets. But 
this is not uncommon among the Italians, 
and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarch 
himself. They may easily be resolved 
into several series accoiding to their sub- 
jects ;* but, when read attentively, we 
nnd them relate to one definite, wough 
obscure period of the poet's life ; in which 
an attachment to some female, which 
seems to have touched neither his heart 
nor his fancy very sensibly, was over- 
powered, without entirely ceasing, by one 
to a friend; and this last is of such an 
enthusiastic character, and so extravagant 
in the phrases that the author uses, as to 
have thrown an unaccountable mystery 
over the whole work. It is true that, in 
the poetry as weU as in the fictions of 



one can doubt that they express not only early ages, we find a more ardent tone of 



real, but intense emotions of the heart ; 
but when they were written, who was the 
W. H. quaintly called their begetter, by 
which we can only understand me cause 
of their being written, and to what persons 
or circumstances they allude, has of late 
years been the subject of much curiosity. 
These sonnets were long overlooked; 
Steevens spoke of them with the utmost 
scorn, as productions which no one could 
read ; but a very dififerent suflfrage is gen- 
erally given by: the lovers of poetry, and 
perhaps there is now a tendency, especial- 
ly among young men of poetical tempers, 
to exaggerate the beauties of these re- 
markable productions. They rise, indeed, 
in estimation as we attentively read and 
reflect upon them ; for I do not think that, 
at first, Uiey give us much pleasure. No 
one ever entered more fully than Shaks- 
peare into the character of this species 
of poetry, which admits of no expletive 
imagery, no merely ornamental line. But, 
though each sonnet has generally its 
proper unity, the sense, I do not mean the 

* The pnciw words of the dedicatioa are the 
JbUowinff: 

To the only Begetter 
Of these ensuing sonnets 
Mr, W, H. 
All Happiness 
And that eternity promised 
By oar ever living poet 
Wisheth the 
WeU-wishin^ Adventarer 
In settrag forth 
T.T. 
The title-pege runs: Shakspeare's Sonnets, nev- 
er bsfimiiDinurted,4te^ieOO. 6. EUlorT.T. 



affection in the language of friendship than 
has since been usual ; and yet no instance 
has been adduced of such rapturous de* 
votedness, such an idolatry of admiring 
love, as the greatest being whom nature 
ever produced in the human form pours 
forth to some unknown youth in the ma- 
jority of these sonnets. 

40. The notion that a woman was their 
general object is totally unten-Th^p,^ 
able, and it is strange that Cole- whom umj 
ridge should have entertained it.t •***«• 
Those that were evidently addressed to a 
woman, the person above hinted, are by 
much the smaller part of the whole, but 
twenty-eight out of one hundred and fifty- 

* This has been done in a late publication, 
** Shakspeare's Autd>iographical Poems, by Oeoige 
Armitage Brown" (1838). It might have occaned 
to any attentive reader, but I do not know that the 
analysis was ever so completely made before, 
though almost every one has been aware that dif- 
ferent persons are addressed in the former and lat* 
ter part of the sonnets. Mr. Brown's work did not 
fall mto my hands till nearly the time that these 
sheets passed through the press, which I mention 
on account of some coincidences of opinion, s^ 
peciall V as to Shakspeare's knowledge of Latin. 

f " It seems to roe that the sonnets could only 
have come from a man deeply in love, and in love 
with a woman ; axMl ther^ is one sonnet which, 
from its incongniit]r» I take to be a purposed blind." 
—Table-talk, voL ii., p. 180. This sonnet the 
editor supposes to be the twentietti, which cer- 
tainly could not have been addressed to a woman ; 
but the proof is equally strong as to most of (he 
rest. Coleridge's opinion is absolutely nnlenabie; 
nor do 1 conceive that any one else is likely te 
maintain it after reading the sonnets of Shakspeere ; 
but to those who have not done this th* aiMtoity 
may justly seem imposing. 
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foar. And this myBterions Mr. W. H. 
must be presumed to be the idolized friend 
of Shakspeaxe. But who could he be? No 
one recorded in literary history or anec- 
dote answers the description. But if we 
seize a clew which innumerable passages 
give tts» and suppose that they allude to a 
youth of high rank as well as personal 
beauty and accomplishment, in wnose fa- 
vour and intimacy, according to the base 
prejudices of the world, a player and a 
poet, though he were the author of Mac- 
Deth, might be thought honoured, some- 
thing of the strangeness, as it appears to 
us, of ShiJLspeare's humiliation in address- 
ing him as a being before whose feet he 
crouched, whose nown he feared, whose 
injuries, and th se of the most insulting 
lund— the seduction of the mistress to 
whom we have alluded — ^he felt and be- 
wailed witiiout resenting; something, I 
say, of the strangeness of this humiliation, 
and at best it is but little, may be lightened 
and, in a certain sense, rendered intelli- 
gible. And it has been ingeniously con- 
jectured within a few years, by inquirers 
mdependent of each other, that William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke, bom in 1580, 
and afterward a man of noble and gallant 
character, though always of a licentious 
life, was shadowed under the initials of 
Mr. W. H. This hypothesis is not strictly 
proved, but sufficiently so, in my opinion, 
to demand our assent.* 

50. Notwithstanding the frequent beau- 
ties of these sonnets, the pleasure of their 
perusal is greatly diminished by these cir- 

* la the Gentleman's Magazine for 183S. p. 217, 
et poet, it will be seen that this occurred both to 
Mr. Boaden and Mr. Herwood Bright. And it does 
not appear that Mr. Brown, author of the work 
abore quoted, bad any knowledge of their priority. 

Drake baa fixed on Lord Sonthampton aa the 
object of these sonnets, indaced probably by the 
tradition of hie friendship with Shakspeare, and by 
tlie latter*s having dedicated to him hia Venus and 
Adonis, as well as by what is remarkable on the 
face of the aeries of sonneta, that Shakspeare 
looked up to his firiend " with reverence and nom- 
age.** But, unfortunately, thia waa only the rever- 
•Dce and homage of an inferior to one ot high rank, 
and not such as the virtues of Southampton might 
have chaUenged. Proofs of the low moral charac- 
ter of ** Mr. w. H." are continuaL It was also im- 
possible that Lord Southampton could be called 
** beauteous and lovely youth," or ** sweet bov." 
Mrs. Jameeon, in her ** Lovea of the Poeta," Sas 
adopted the same hypothesis, but is forced, in con- 
sequence, to suppose some of the earlier aonneta to 
be addreesed to a woman. 

Pembroke succeeded to his father in 1001 : I in- 
cline to think that the aonneta were written about 
that time, some probably earlier, aome later. That 
they were the same as Merea, in 1506, has men- 
tioned among the compositiona of Shakspeare, ** his 
anned sonneta among hie private fiienda," I do not 
beueve, both on account Of the date, and from the 
peculiairly personal aUusiana they contain. 



cumstances ; and it is impossible not to 
wish that Shakspeare haa never written 
them. There is a weakness and folly in 
all excessive and misplaced affection, 
which is not redeemed by the touches of 
nobler sentiments that abound in this long 
series of sonnets. But there are also 
faults of a merely critical nature. The 
obscurity is often such as only conjecture 
can penetrate ; the strain of tenderness 
and adoration would be too monotonous 
were it less unpleasing; and so many 
frigid conceits are scattered around, that 
we might almost fancy the poet to have 
written without genuine emotion, did not 
such a host of other passages attest the 
contnuy. 

61. The sonnets of Drummottd of Haw- 
thomden, the most celebrated in aMosis sr 
that class of poets, have obtain- PnnuwMd 
ed, probably, as much praise as ■"* ***^ 
they desenre.* But they are polished and 
elegant, free from conceit and bad taste, 
in pure, unblemished English ; some are 
pathetic or tender in sentiment, and if 
they do not show much originality, at 
least would have acquired a fair place 
among the Italians ol^ the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Those of Daniel, of Drayton, and 
of Sir William Alexander, afterward Earl 
of Stirling, are perhaps hardly inferior. 
Some may doubt, however, whether the 
last poet should be placed on such a leveLf 
But the difficulty of finding the necessary 
thymes in our languaffe has caused most 
who have attempted the sonnet to swenre 
from laws which cannot be transgressed, 
at least to the degree they have often 
dared, without losing the unity for which 
that complex mechanism was contriyed. 
Certainly three Quatrains of alternate 
rtijrmes, succeeded by a couplet, which 



* I concur in this with Mr. CampbeU, ir., 343. 
Mr. Southey thinks Dmmmond " haa deaerved Uie 
high reputation he has obtained:" which aeema to 
say the same thing, but is, in net, different. Re 
obeerves that Dnimmood *' frequently borrows, and 
sometimes translates from the Italian and Spanidk 
poeto."— Southey'a Britiah Poeta, p. 79S. T^e fu- 
rious invective of Gilford against Drummond for 
having written private memoranda of his conversa- 
tions with Ben Jonson, which he did not pnbh'sb, 
and which, for aught we know, were perfectly 
faithful, is absurd. Any one else would have been 
thankful for so much literary anecdote. 

f Lord Stirling is rather monotonous, aa sonneC- 
teers usually are, and he addre sses his mistress by 
the appellation, "Fair tygreaa." CampbeU ob* 
serves that there is ele|;ance of e n res sion in a few 
of Stirling's shorter pieces, vol. iv., p. SOS. The 
longest poem of Stirling is entitled Ikxneeday, In 
twMve books, or. aa he calls them, hours. It ia 
vnitten in the Italian octave atanta, and hn aome- 
what of the condensed style of the phUoeophkal 
school, which he aeema to haw imitated, but his 
munben art hanh. 
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Dnunmond, like miny other Engliah po- 
ets, has sometimes giYen us, is the very 
vorst form of the sonnet, even if, in def- 
erence to a scanty number of Italian 
precedents, we allow it to pass as a son- 
net at all.* We possess, indeed, noble 
poetiy in the form of sonnet ; yet with 
us it seems more fitted for grave than am- 
atoiy composition ; in the latter we miss 
the facility and grace of our native Eng- 
lish measures, the song, the madrigal, or 
the ballad. 

58. Carew is the most celebrated among 
^^^^^ the lighter poets, though no collec- 
tion has hitherto embraced his en- 
tire writings. Headley has said, and Ellis 
echoes the praise, that ** Carew has the 
ease without the pedantry of Waller, and 
perhapo less conceit. Waller is too ex- 
clusively considered as the first man who 
brought versification to anything like its 
present stan<^rd. Carew's pretensions 
to the same merit are seldom sufficiently 
either considered or allowed.'^ Yet, in 
point of versification, others of the same 
age seem to have surpassed Carew, whose 
lines are often very harmonious, but not 
so artfully constructed or so uniformly 
pleasing as those of Waller. He is re- 
markably unequal ; the best of his little 
poems (none of more than thirty lines are 
good) excel all of his time ; but, after a 
few lines of great beauty, we often come 
to some ill expressed, or obscure, or weak, 
or inharmonious passage. Few will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that he has more 
iancy and more tenderness than Waller, 
but less choice, less iudgment and knowl- 
edge where to stop, less of the equability 
which never offends, less attention to the 
unity and thread of his little pieces. I 
should hesitate to give him, on the whole, 
the preference as a poet, taking collect- 
ively the attributes of that character ; for 
we must not, in such a comparison, over- 
look a good deal of very inferior merit 



* Thfl lesitimata Boonet consstsof two quatrains 
and two tercets ; as much skill, to say the least, is 
teqnirod for the maaageaieiit or the latter as of the 
fonnsr. The rhymes of the last six lines are capa- 
ble of many arrangements ; but by fiur the worst, 
tod also the least common in Ital?, is that we usu- 
ally adopt, ibe fifth and sizth rhyming together, 
frsQuently after a full paiise, so that the sonnet ends 
with the point of an epigram. The beat fiMrm, as 
the Italians hold, is the rhyminc together of the 
three uneven and the three even lines ; but, as our 
language is less rich in consonant terminations, 
there can be no objection to what has abundant 
piecedente even in theirs, the rhyming of the first 
and fourth, second and fifth, third and sixth lines. 
This, with a break in the sense at the third line, 
will make a real sonnet, which Shakspeare,. Mil- 
ton, Bowles, and Wordsworth have often failed to 
give us, even where they have givaa ue •omething 
good inslead. 



which may be found in the short volume 
of Carew's poems. The best has great 
beauty, but ne has had, in late criticism, 
his fVill share of applause. Two of his 
most pleasing little poems appear also 
among those of Hemck ; and as Carew^s 
were, I believe, published posthumously, I 
am rather inclined to prefer the claim of 
the other poet, indepeiuiently of some in- 
ternal evidence as to one of them. In all 
ages, these very short compositions circu- 
late for a time in polished society, while 
mistakes aa to the real author are natu- 
ral.* 

53. The minor poetry of Ben Jonson 
is extremely beautiful. This is -^ ^^^^ 
partly mixed with his masques 
and interludes, poetical and musical rather 
than dramatic pieces, and intended to grati* 
fy the imagination by the charm of song, 
as well as by the varied scenes that were 
brought before the eye ; partly in very 
short effusions of a single sentiment, 
among which two epitaphs are known by 
heart. Jonson possessed an admirable 
taste and feeling in poetry, which his 
dramas, except the Sao Shepherd, do not 
entirelv lead us to value highly enough ; 
and when we consider how many other 
intellectual excellences distinguished him, 
wit, observation, judgment, memory, learn- 
ing, we must acknowledge that the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb. Oh rare Ben Jonson ! is 
not more pithy than it is true. 

64. George Wither, by siding with the 
less poetical, though more prosper- ^m^^^ 
ous party in the civil war, and by a ^'^^"'^' 
profusion of temporary writings to serve 
the ends of faction and folly, has left a name 
which we were accustomed to despise 
till Ellis did justice to " that playful fancy, 

* One of these poems becins, "Among the 
myrtles as i walked, Iiove and my sighs thus in- 
tertalked." Henick wants four good lines which 
are in Carew ; and, as they are rather more likely 
to have been interpolated than left out, this leads 
to a sort of inference that he was the original ; 
there are also some other petty improvements. 
The second poem is that beginning, " Ask me why 
I send you here This firstling of the infant year. 
Herrick gives the second line strangely, *'This 
sweet infanta of the vear," which Ib little else than 
nonsense ; and all the other variances are for the 
worse. I must leave it in doubt whether he bor- 
rowed and disfigured a little, or was himself im- 
proved upon. I must own that he has a trick of 
spoiling what be takes. Suckling has an incom- 
parable image on a lady dancing. 

Her feet beneath the petticoat, 
Likt Uttle tniet, stole in and out. 
As if they feared the light— 

Heirick has it thus : 



Her pretty feet, Uht murZ* , did creep 
Alittieout; 

A most iiDiidar parallel for an elegant dancier. 
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pure taste, and artless delicacy of senti- 
ment which distinguish the poetry of his 
early youth/* His best poems were pub- 
lished in 1623, with the title " Mistress of 
Philarete." Some of them are highly 
beautiful, and bespedc a mind above the 
grovelling Puritanism into which he after- 
ward fell. I think there is hardly anything 
in our lyric poetry of this period equal to 
Wither's lines on his Muse, published by 
Ellis.* 

fi& The poetry of Habington is that of 
^^ a pure and amiable mind, turned 
ttMngtMi. ^ versification by the custom of 
the age, during a real passion for a lady 
of birth and virtue, the Castara whom he 
afterward married ; but it displays no great 
original power, nor is it l^ any means 
exempt from the ordinary blemishes of 
hyperbolical compliment and far-fetched 
Bart or imagery. The poems of William, 
PBaibnte. earl of Pembroke, long known by 
the character drawn for him by Claren- 
don, and now as the objectof Shakspeare's 
dotiisff friendship, were ushered into the 
world after his death, with a letter of ex- 
travagant flattery addressed by Donne to 
Christiana, countess of Devonmire.f But 
^ere is little reliance to be placed on the 
fk^edom from interpolation of these post- 
humous editions. Among these poems 
attributed tc Lord Pembroke, we find one 
of the best known of Carew's^! and even 
the famous lines addressed to the Soul, 
which some have given to Silvester. The 
poems, in general, are of little merit ; some 
are grossly indecent ; nor would they be 
mentioned here except for the interest re- 
cently attached to the author's name. But 
they throw no light whatever on the son- 
nets of Shakspeare. 

56. Sir John Sucklinff is acknowledged 
^,^„,^ to have left far behind him all for- 
^^ '' mer writers of song in gayety and 
ease ; it is not equally clear that he has 
ever since been surpassed. His poetry 
aims at no higher praise ; he shows no 
sentiment or imagination, either because 
he had them not, or because he did not re- 

guire either in the style he chose. Per- 
aps the Italians may have poetry in that 
style equal to Snckhng's ; I do not know 
that th^ have, nor do I believe that there 

is any m Frendi ; tfiat there is none in 

— ^i^—.—— ^i™^i»i^— ^.»^p»^»— — ^— » 1 I ■ ■ . 

• EUii^t SpecimeDS of Earlj Engliih Potta, iii., 

f The only edition that I have Mentor that I 
find mentioned, of LfOrd Peinbroke*« poems ia in 
16G0. Bat aa Denne died in 1631, f conceive that 
then muat be one of earlier date. The Comteaa 
of DetTooahirB ia not called dowager; herhnsband 
dMdinl643. 

t Aak me no mora whither do atr^ 
The golden atoms of the day. 



Latin I know.* Lovelace is chief- 
ly known by a single song; his 
other poetry is much inferior; and, in- 
deed, it may be generally remarked, that 
the flowers of our eariy verse, both in the 
Elizabethan and the subsequent age, have 
been well cuUed by good taste and a friend- 
ly spirit of selection. We must not Judge 
of them, or shall judge of them very w- 
vonrably, by the extracts of Headley or 
EUis. 

57. The most amorous, and among the 
best of our amorous poets, was g^^^^ 
Robert Herrick, a clergyman eject- "*™*- 
ed from his living in Devonshire by the 
Long Parliament, whose ** Hesperides, or 
Poems Human and Divine,'* were pub- 
lished in 1648. Herrick's divine poems 
are, of course, such as might be presumed 
by their title and by his calling ; of his 
human, which are poetically much su- 
perior, and probably written in early life, 
the greater portion is light and voluptnous, 
while some border on the licentious and 
indecent. A selection was published in 
1615, by which, as commonly happens, 
the poetical fame of Herrick does not 
suffer; a number of dull epigrams are 
omitted, and the editor has a manifest 
preference for what must be owned to be 
the most elegant and attractive part of his 
author's rhymes. He has much of the 
lively grace that distinguishes Anacreon 
and Catullus, and approaches also, with a 
less cloying monotony, to the Basia of 
Joannes Secundus. Herrick has as much 
variety as the poetry of kisses can well 
have ; but his love is in a very slight de- 
gree that of sentiment, or even any intense 
passion ; his mistresses have little to rec^ 
ommend them, even in his own eyes, 
save their beauties, and none of these are 
omitted in his catalogues. Yet he is abun- 
dant in the resources of verse ; without tiie 
exuberant gayety of Suckling, or perhaps 
the delicacy of Carew, he is sportive, 
fanciful, and generally of polished lan- 
guage. The faults of his age are some- 
times apparent; though he is not oft^ 
obscure, he runs, more, perhi^, for the 
sake of variety than any other cause, into 
occasional pedantry ; he has his conceits 
and false tnoughts, but these are more 
than redeemed by the numerous very little 
poems (for those of Herrick are frequent- 
ly not longer than epimms), which may 
be praised without much more qualification 
than belongs to such poetry. 

58. John Milton was bom in 1609. Few 

* Snckling'a Epithalamtum, though not written 
for thoee " Qni Mnaaa coIitiB aeTeriorea,*' baa been 
read by almoet all the world, and ia a matchleia 
piece of livelinew and fiidlit j. 
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are ignorant of his life, in recover- 
ing and recording every circum- 
stance of which no diligence has been 
spared, nor has it often been unsuccessfuL 
Of his Latin poetry some was written at 
the age of seventeen ; in English we have 
nothing, I believe, the date of which is| 
known to be earlier than the sonnet on 
entering his twenty-third year. In 1634 
he wrote Comus, which was published in 
1637. Lycidas was written in the latter 
year, and most of his shorter pieces soon 
afterward, except the sonnets, some of 
which do not come within the first half 
of the century. 

59. Comus was sufficient to convince 

a* cnns ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ feeling that 
' a great poet had arisen in Eng- 
land, and one partly formed in a different 
school from ms contemporaries. Many 
of them had produced hignly beautiful and 
imaginative passages ; but none had evin- 
ced so classical a judgment, none had 
aspired to so regular a perfection. Jon- 
son had learned much from the ancients ; 
but there was a grace in their best models 
which he did not quite attain. Neither 
his Sad Shepherd nor the Faithful Shep- 
herdess of Fletcher has the elegance or 
dignity of Comus. A noble virgin and her 
young brothers, by whom this masque was 
originally represented, required an eleva- 
tion, a purity, a sort of severity of senti- 
ment which no one in that s^e could have 
given but Milton. He avoided, and no- 
thing loth, the more festive notes which 
dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with 
its serious strain. But for this he com- 
pensated by the brightest hues of fancy 
and the sweetest melody of song. In Co- 
mus we find nothing prosaic or feeble ; no 
false taste in the incidents, and not much 
in the laii|[uage ; nothing over which we 
shoidd desire to pass on a second perusal. 
The want of what we may call personali- 
ty, none of the characters having names, 
except Comus himself, who is a very in- 
defimte being, and the absence of all pos- 
itive attributes of time and place, enhance 
the ideality of the fiction by a certain in- 
distinctness not unpleasing to the imagin- 
ation. 

60. It has been said, I think very fairly, 
LTddtt. ^^^^ Lycidas is a good test of a 

real feeling for what is peculiarly 
called poetry. Many, or, perhaps we 
might say, most readers, do not taste its 
excellence ; nor does it follow that they 
niay not greatly admire Pope and Diy- 
den, or even Virgil and Homer. It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable, that John- 
son, who has committed his critical repu- 
tation by the most contemptuous depre* 



elation of this poem, had in an earlier part 
of his life selected the tenth eclogue of 
Virgil for peculiar praise ;* the tenth ec- 
logue, which, beautiful as it is, belongs to 
the same class of pastoral and persomd 
allegory, and requires the same sacrifice 
of reasoning criticism as the Lycidas it- 
self. In the age of MUton, the poetical 
world had been accustomed, by the Italian 
and Spanish vrriters, to a more abundant 
use of allegory than has been {^easing to 
their posterity; but Lycidas is not so 
much m the nature of an allegory as of a 
masque; ^e characters pass before our 
eyes in imagination as on the stage; they 
are chiefly mythological, but not creations 
of the poet. Our sympathy with the fate 
of Lycidas may not be much stronger 
than for the desertion of Gallus by his 
mistress ; but many poems will yield an 
exquisite {Measure to the imagination that 
produce no emotion in the heart ; or none, 
at least, except through associations inde« 
pendent of the subject. 

61. The introduction of St. Peter after 
the fabulous deities of the sea has appear- 
en an incongruity deserving of censure to 
some admirers of this poem. It would 
be very reluctantly that we could abandon 
to this criticism the most splendid passage 
it presents. But the censure rests, as I 
thmk, on too narrow a principle. In nar* 
rative or dramatic poetry, where some- 
thing like illusion or momentary belief is 
to be produced, the mind requires an ob- 
jective possibility, a capacity of real ex- 
istence, not only in aU the separate por» 
tions of the imagined story, but in their 
coherency and relation to a common 
whole. Whatever is obviously incongru- 
ous, whatever shocks our previous knowU 
edge of possibility, destroys, to a certain 
extent, that acquiescence in the ficti<Mi 
which it is the true business of the fiction 
to produce. But the case is not the same 
in such poems as Lycidas. They pretend 
to no credibility, they aim at no iUusion ; 
they are read with the willing abandon- 
ment of the imagination to a waking* 
dream, and require only tint general pos« 
sibility, that combination of images which 
common experience does not reject aa 
incompatible, without which the fancy of 
the poet wonld be only like that of the lu- 
natic. And it had been so usual to blend 
sacred with msrthological personages in 
allegory, that no one, probably, in Milton's 
age wocdd have been struck by the objec-» 
tion. 

69. Tlie Allegro and Penseroso are per- 
haps more famuiar to us than any part of 

' •% 
* Advmtiirar, No. SS. 
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Aii^ioni the writings of Milton. They 
Tmmnm. satisfy the critics, and they de- 
light mankind. The choice of images 
is so judicious, their succession so rapid, 
the allusions are so various and pleasmg, 
the leading distinction of the poems is so 
felicitously maintained, the versification 
is so animated, that we may place them 
at the head of that long series of descrip- 
tive poems which our lan^n^age has to 
boast. It may be added, as m the greater 
part of Milton's writings, that they are 
sustained at a uniform pitch, with but few 
blemishes of expression, and scarce any 
feebleness ; a striking contrast, in this re- 
spect, to all the contemporaneous poetry, 
except, periiaps, that of Waller. Johnson 
has thought that, while there is no mirth 
in his melancholy, he can detect some 
melancholy in his mirth. This seems to 
be too strongly put ;*but it may be said 
that his Allegro is rather cheerful than 
gay, and that even his cheeriidnees is not 
always without effort. In these poems 
he is indebted to Fletcher, to Burton, to 
Browne, to Withers, and probably to more 
of our eariy versifiers ; for he was a great 
collector of sweets from those wild flow- 
ers. 

63. The Ode on the Nativity, far less 
odedQ dM popular than most of the poetry 
NtiiTicy. of Milton, is periiaps the finest in 
tiie English language. A grandeur, a sim- 
I»licity, a breadth of manner, an imaffinar 
tion at once elevated and restrained by 
the subject, reign throughout it. If Pin- 
dar is a model of lyric poetry, it would be 
hard to name any other ode so truly Pin- 
daric ; but more has naturally been deri- 
ved from the Scriptures. Of the other 
short poems, that on the Death of the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester deserves particu- 
lar mention. It is pity that the first lines 
are bad, ai^ the last much worse; for 
rarely can we find more feeling or beauty 
than in some other passages. 

64. The sonnets of Milton have obtain- 

■kMUMtL ^ ®^ ^^ y**™» the admiration 
wmnMo. ^^ jjj j^^ lovers of poetry. 

Johnson has been as impotent to fix the 
public taste in diis instance as in his other 
criticisms on the smaller ppems of the 
author of Paradise Lost. These sonnets 
are indeed unequal; the expression is 
•ometimes harsh and sometimes obscure; 
sometimes too much of pedantic allusion 
interferes with the sentiment ; nor am I 
reconciled to his frequent deviations from 
the best Italian structure. But such blem- 
ishes are lost in the majestic simplicity, 
the holy calm, that ennobie many of these 
short compositions. 
66. Many anoDymous songs, many pop- 



ular lays, both of Scottish and 
English minstrelsy, were pour- pm*>7« 
ed forth in this period of the seventeenth 
century. Those of Scotland became, af- 
ter the union of the crowns, and the con- 
sequent cessation of rude border frays, 
less warlike than before; they are still, 
however, imaginative, pathetic, and nat- 
ural. It is probable that the best are a 
little older; but their date is seldom de- 
terminable with much precision. The 
same may be said of the English ballads, 
which, so far as of a merely popular na^ 
ture, appear, by their style and other cir- 
cumstances, to belong more frequently to 
the reign of James I. than any other pe- 
riod. 



Sect. YI. On Latot PocraT. 

Latin Poets of Franci^-aiid other Couatrioe. Of 
Eniglaxui: May. — ^Milton. 

66. Francs, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, had been re- itttnyeM 
markably fruitful of Latin poe- ^Fnam. 
try ; it was the pride of ner scholars, 
and sometimes of ner statesmen. In the 
age that we have now in review, we do 
not find so many conspicuous names; 
but the custom of academical institutions, 
and especially of the seminaries conducted 
by the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin 
versification, which it was by no means 
held pedantic or ridiculous to exhibit in 
riper years. The French enumerate sev- 
eral with praise : Guijon, Bourbon (Bor- 
bonius), whom some have compared witit 
the best of the preceding century, and 
among whose poems that on the Death of 
Henry IV. is reckoned the best ; Cerisan- 
tcs, equal, as some of his admirers think, 
to Saroievius, and superior, as others pre- 
sume, to Horace ; ana Petavius, who, hav- 
ing solaced his leisure hours with Greek 
and Hebrew, as well as Latin versifica* 
tion, has obtained in the last the general 
suffrage of critics.* I can speak of none 
of these from direct knowledge, except 

* Baillet, Jugemene dee S^Tans, has ciitkteed 
all these and several more. Rapin's opinioii on 
Latin poetry is entitled to nnich refaid from his 
own excellenee in it. He praises three lyrists, Cas- 
imir, Magdelenet, and Cerisantes : the two latter 
being French. Sarbienslii a de r^UTation mail 
sans paret6 ; Magdelenet est pur meis sane 41Ava* 
tioD. Cerisantes a joint dans ses odes Pan et Tan 
tre ; car il ^crit nobleuent, et d'un style^aseei par 



Apr^ tout, il n*a pas tant de feu, que Casimir, le 
quel avoit bien de resprit, et de cet esprit heuieui 
aui fait les pontes. Bucanan a dee odes difnes <k 
rantiquiti, raais il a de grendes intgalitls par le mt 



\m^9 de eon caractAre qni n*est pas 
I teaQm aur U Poetique, p. 808. 
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of BorboniQS, whoee Dim on the demft 
of Henvy have not appeared to my Judg- 
ment desenring of so much eulogy. 

67. The Gennans wrote much in Latin, 
iB oermany especiaOy in the earlier decade 
■Ml ittij* of this period. Melissus Sche- 
dius, not undistinguished in his native 
ton^e, might have been mentioned as a 
Latm poet in the former volume, since 
most of his compositions were published 
in the sixteenth century. In Italy we 
have not man^r conspicuous names. The 
bsd taste that infested the school of Mari- 
ni, spread also, according to Tiraboschi, 
over Latin poetry. Martial, Lucan, anl 
Claudian became m their eyes better mod- 
els than Catullus and Virgil. BaiUet, or, 
nther, those whom he copies, and among 
whom Rossi, author of the Pinacotheca 
Virorum iUustrium, under the name of 
Eiythrsus, a profuse and indiscriminating 
panegyrist, for tl^ most part, of his con- 
temporariea, furnishes the chief materials, 
bestows pnaise on Cesarini and Queren- 
ghi, whom even Tiraboschi selects from 
the crowds and Maffei Barberini, best 
known as Pope Urban VIIL 

68. HoUana stood at the head of £u- 
In Boiund. rope in this line of poetry. Gro- 
Hflbiiiiu. tius has had the reputation of 
writing with spirit, elegance, and imaginar 
tion. But he is excelled by Heinsius, 
whose elegies, still more than his hexam- 
eters, may be ranked high in modem Lat- 
in. The habit, however, of classical imi- 
tation has 80 much weakened all individ- 
ual originality in these versifiers, that it is 
often mfficult to distinguish them, or to 
pronounce of any twenty lines that they 
might not have been written by some oth- 
er author. Compare, for example, the el- 
egies of Buchanan with those of Hein- 
BiQs, wherever there are no proper names 
to guide U8 ; a more finished and contin- 
ued elegance belongs, on the whole (as at 
least I should say), to the latter, but in a 
short passage this may not be perceptible, 
And 1 believe few woidd guess with much 
confidence between the two. Heinsius, 
however, like most of the Dutch, is re- 
inarkably fond of a polysyllabic close in 
the pentameter ; at least in his Juveniha, 
which, notwitiistanding their title, are per- 
haps better than his later productions. 
As it is not necessary to make a distinct 
head for the Latin drama, we may here 
advert to a tragedy by Heinsius, Herodes 
Infanticida. This has been the subject of 
a critique by Balzac, for the most part 
very favourable ; and it certainly contains 
some highly beautiful passages. Perhaps 
the description of the Virgin^s feelings on 
the Nativity, though praised by Bslzacy sad 
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exquisitely classical in diction, is not quite 
in the best taste.* 

69. Sidonius Hoschius, a Flemish Jesu- 
it, is extolled by Baillet and his CMmir 
authorities. But another of the avuaviw. 
same order, Casimir Sauiiievius, a Pole, is 
far better known, and in lyric poetry, which 
he almost exclusively cultivated, obtained 
a much higher reputation. He had lived 
some years at Rome, and is full of Roman 
allusion. He had read Horace, as Sanna- 
zarius had Virgil, and Heinsius Ovid, till 
the style and tone became spontaneous ; 
but he has more of centonism than Uie 
other two. Yet, while he constantly re" 
minds us of Horace, it is with as constant 
an inferiority ; we feel that his Rome was 
not the same Rome ; that Urban VIIL was 
not Augustus, nor the Polish victories on 
the Danube like those of the sons of Livia. 
Hence his flatteiy of the great, thou^^ not 
a step beyond that of his master, seems 
rather more displeasing, because we have 
it only on his word that the^ were truly 
great. Sartnevius seldom rises high or 
pours out an original feeling; but he is 
free from conceits, never becomes prossr 
ic, and knows how to put in good lan- 
guage the commonplaces with which his 
subject hamens to furnish him. He is, to 
a certahi ae^e, in Latin poetry what 
Chiabrera is in Italian, but does not de^ 
serve so high a place. Sarbievius was 
perhaps the first who succeeded much in 
the Alcaic stanza, which the earlier poets 
seem to avoid, or to use unskilfully. But 
he has many unwarrantable licenses in his 
metre, and even false quantities, as is com- 
mon to the great majority of these Latin 
versifiers. 

70. Caspar Barlteus had as hiffh a namoy 
perhaps, as any Latin poet of Uiis 
age. His rhythm is iimeed excel* 
lent ; but if he ever rises to other excel- 
lence, I have not lighted on the passages. 
A greater equality I have never found 
than in Barlsus ; nothing is bad, nothing 
is striking. It was the practice with 

* OcQlosque nunc hue pavida nunc iliac jadt, 
Interque matrem rirginemque harent adhne 
Soapenaa matria gaudia, ac trepidaa pador. 
* * * nape, com blandns paer 
Ant a aopore langnidaa jactat manoa, 
Teneriaqae labna pectoa intactam petit, 
Virginaa aubitoa ora perfundit nibor, 
Landeinqoc matria Tvginia crimen potat 

A critiqiie on the poema of Heinsius will be foond 
in the Retrospectiye Review, voL L, p. 49 ; but, not- 
withstanding the laudatory spirit, which ia, for the 
most part, too indiscriminating in that publication, 
the reviewer haa not done juatiee to Heinsius, sna 
hardly aeema, perhaps, a very competent judge of 
Latin verse. The suffrajsea of those who were ao, 
in ftvour of this Batsviaa poet, are collected bv 
BaiUeli n. 14aL 
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Dutchmen on their marriage to purchase 
epithalamiums in hexameter verse ; and 
the muse of Barlnus was in request. 
These nuptial songs are of course about 
Peleus and Thetis, or similar personages, 
interspersed with fitting praises of the 
bride and bridegroom. Such poetry is not 
likely to rise high. The epicedia, or fu- 
neral lamentations, paid for by the heir, 
are little, if at all, better than the epithar 
lamia ; and the panegyrical effusions on 
public or private events rather worse. 
The elegies of Barleus, as we generally 
find, are superior to the hexameters; he 
has here the same smoothness of versifi- 
cation, and a graceful gayety which gives 
US pleasure. In some of his elegies and 
epistles he counterfeits the Ovidian style 
extremely well, so that they might pass 
for those of his model. Still there is an 
equability, a recurrence of trivial thoughts 
and forms, which, in truth, is too much 
chturacteristic of modem Latin to be a re- 
proach to Barlnus. He uses the polysyl- 
labic termination less than earlier Dutch 
poets. One of the epithalamia of Barlae- 
us, it may be observed before we leave 
him, is entitled Paradisus, and recounts 
the nuptials of Adam and Eve. It is pos- 
sible that Milton may have seen this; the 
fourth book of the Paradise Lost com- 
presses the excessive diffuseness of Bar- 
tsus, but the ideas are in great measure 
the same. Vet, since this must naturally 
be the case, we cannot presume imitation. 
That Milton availed himself of all the po- 
etry he had read, we cannot doubt ; if Lau- 
der had possessed as much learning as ma- 
lignity, ne might have made out his case 
(such as it would have been) without hav- 
ing recourse to his own stupid forgeries. 
Few of the poems of Barlsus are so re- 
dundant as this ; he has the gift of string- 
ing together mjrtholoffical parallels and 
descriptive poetry without stint, and his 
discretion does not inform him where to 
stop. 

71. The eight books of Sylvs by Balde, 
Baida. & German ecclesiastic, are ex- 
QrMkpoeim tolled by BaiUet and Bouterwek 
€f Heiiuiiu. f^ f^jfe their value ; the odes 
are tumid and unclassical ; yet some have 
called him e^ual to Horace. Heinsius 
tried his skill in Greek verse. His Peplus 
Gnecorum Epigrammatum was published 
in 1613. These are what our schoolboys 
would call very indifferent in point of ele- 
gance, and, as I should conceive, of accu- 
racy : articles and expletives (as they used 
to be happilv called) are peipetually em- 
ployed for tne sake of the metre, not of 
the sense. 

7S. Scotland might perhaps compete 



with Holland in this as well as ^ 

in the preceding age. IntheDe- ^ 

litiae Poetarum Scotorum, pub- jyytf* 
Ushed in 1637 by Arthur Jon- "^"^ 
ston, we find about an equal produce of 
each century, the whole number being 
thirty-seven. Those of Jonston himself 
and some elegies by Scot of Scotstarvet, 
are among the best. The Scots certainly 
wrote Latin with a good ear and consider- 
able elegance of phrase. A sort of crit- 
ical controversy was carried on in the last 
century as to the versions of the Psalms 
by Buchanan and Jonston. Though the 
national honour may seem equally secure 
by the superiority of either, it has, I be- 
lieve, been usual in Scotland to maintain 
the older poet against all the world. I am, 
nevertheless, inclined to think that Jon- 
ston^s Psalms, all of which are in elegiac 
metre, do not fall short of those of Bu- 
chanan, either in elegance of style or in 
correctness of Latinity. In the 137th, 
with which Buchanan has taken much 
pains, he may be allowed the preference, 
but not at a great interval, and he has at- 
tained this superiority by too much di^ 
fuseness. 

73. Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, 
in a poetical sense, had appear- ovmm Egk- 
ed in Latin verse among our- imak 
selves till this period. Owen*s Epigrams 
(Audoeni Epigrammata), a well-luiown 
collection, were published in 1607 ; mie- 
qual enough, they are sometimes neat, and 
more often wit^ : but they scarcdly as- 
pire to the name of poetry. Ala> MMt&tba^ 
baster, a man of recondite He- K<»«iia. 
brew learning, pubhshed in 1633 his tra- 
gedy of Roxana, which, as he tells us, was 
written about fort]f years before for one 
night^s representation, probably at college, 
but had been lately pnnted by some pia* 
giary as his own. He forsets, however, 
to inform the reader, and thus lays him- 
self open to some recrimination, that his 
tragedy is very largely borrowed from the 
Dalida of Groto, an Italian dramatist of 
the sixteenth century.* The story, the 
characters, the incioents, almost every 
successive scene, many thouffhts, descrip- 
tions, and images, are taken urom this ori- 
ginal ; but it b a very free translation, or, 
rather, differs from what can be called a 



* I am indebted for the knowledge of this to a 
manoecript note I foand in the copy of Alabacter^ 
Rozsna in the Britiih Maaenm: Hand mnltum 
abeet hac traf^ia a pura yeraione tragedie Italics 
Ludorici Grou Csci Hadiienaia cut tttulua Dalida. 
Thia induced me to read the tragedy of Groco^ 
which I had not previously done. 

The title of Roxana runs thus : Roxana titfedia 
a plagiarii nnguibua vindicata aacta at agnita ah 
antora Gnl AUbutio, Loni, ISSa. 
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translatioiL The tragedy of Groto is 
shortened, and Alabaster has thrown much 
into another form, besides introducing 
much of his own. The plot is full of all 
the accumulated horror and slaughter in 
which the Italians delighted on their 
stage. I rather prefer the original trage- 
dy. Alabaster has spirit and fire, with 
some degree of skill ; but his notion of 
tragic style is of the '* King Cambyses* 
vein f he is inflated and hyperbolical to 
excess, whi<^ is not the case with Groto. 
74. But the first Latin poetry which 
Hay^ Sop. England can vaunt is May's Sup- 
piMMat 10 plement to Lucan, in seven books, 
""^ which carry down the histonr of 
thePharsaliatothedeathof C^sar. This 
is not only a very spirited poem, but, in 
many places at least, an excellent imita- 
tion. The versification, though it fre- 
quently reminds us of his model, is some- 
what more negligent. May seems rarely 
to fall into Lncan's tumid extravagances, 
or to emulate his pihilosophical grsmdeur ; 
but the narration is almost as impetuous 
and rapid, the images as Uironged; and 
sometimes we have rather a happy imita- 
tion of the ingenious sophisms Lucan is 
apt to employ. The death of Cato and 
that of Caesar are among the passages 
well worthy of praise. In some lines on 
Cleopatra's intriffue with Ceesar, being 
married to her brother, he has seized, 
with felicitous effect, not only on the bro- 
ken cadences, but the love of moral para> 
dox we find in Lucan.* 

75. Many of the Latin poems of Blilton 
iiiitoo*»ut- were written in early Ufe, some 
iipom. even at the age of seventeen. 
His name, and the just curiosity of man- 
kind to trace the development of a mighty 
genius, would naturally attract our regard. 
They are in themselves full of classical 
elegance, of tiioughts natural and pleas- 

* Nec crimen inesie 

CoQcnbita nimiiiiii tali, Cleopatra, pntabiint 
Qui PtoleouMinini thalnmot, consaetaque JQim 
Inowls namte domus, fntremqua aorori 
CoDJngio junctam, aacns aub Domine tmdm 
Majoa adalterio delictom ; tnrpiaa iaiet, 
Qma cndatf joati ad thalamoa Cleopatra mariti, 
Utqne minaa ueto peccaret, adoltm fii^a eit 



ing, of a diction culled with taste from 
the j^aidens of ancient poetry, of a versi- 
fication remaricably well cadenced, and 
grateful to the ear. There is in thenit 
without a marked originality, which Latin 
i^erse can rarely admit but at the price of 
some incorrectness or impropriety, a more 
individual display of the poet^s mind than 
we usually find. " In the elegies," it is 
said by Warton, a very competent judge 
of Latm poetnr, ^ Ovid was professedly 
Milton's model for language and versifi- 
cation. They are not, however, a per- 
petual and uniform tissue of Ovidian phra- 
seology. With Ovid in view, he has an 
ori^iuu manner and character of his owut 
which exhibit a remarkable perroicuity 
of contexture, a native facility and fiuen- 
cy. Nor does his observation of Roman 
models oppress or destroy our great po« 
et's inherent powers of invention and 
sentiment. I value these pieces as much 
for their fancy and genius as for Uieir 
style and expression. That Ovid, among 
the Latin poets, was Milton's favourit^ 
appears not only from his elegiac, but his 
hexametric poetry. The versification of 
our author's nexameters has yet a differ- 
ent structure from that of the Metamor- 
E hoses : Milton's is more clear, intelligi- 
le, and flowing ; less desultory, less fa- 
miliar, and less embarrassed, with a £^- 
quent recurrence of periods. Ovid is at 
once rapid and abrupt."* Why Warton 
should have at once supposed Ovid to he 
Milton's favourite model in hexameters, 
and yet so totally different as he rerae- 
sents him to be, seems hard to say. The 
structure of our poet's hexameters is 
much more Virgilian, nor do I see the 
least resemblance in them to the manner 
of Ovid. These Latin poems of Milton 
bear some traces of juvenility, but, for 
the most part, such as please us for that 
very reason ; it is the spring-time of an 
ardent and brilliant fancy, before the stem 
and sour spirit of polemical puritanism 
had gained entrance into his mind, the 
voice of the Allegro and of Comus. 



* WartOD*8 esaar on the poetrr of Milton, inaart- 
ad at laosth in Todd'a ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BISTORT OF DRAMATIC LTRRATIIRI FROM IGOO TO IW). 



SicT. I. Oh the Italiah and Spahish 

Drama. 

Character of the Italian Theatre in this Afs.— 
BoDarelli.— The Spanish Theatre. — Calderoo.— 
Appreciation of hia Merits as a Dramatic Poet 

1. Thr Italian theatre, if we should be- 
DmUo* of lio^e one of its historians, fell 
chaiiaitsa into total decay during the whole 
^^'^'^ course of the seventeenth centu- 
ly, though the number of dramatic pieces 
of various kinds was by no means smalL 
He makes a sort of apology for inserting 
in a copious list of dnunatic performances 
an^r that appeared after 1600, and stops 
entirely with 1050.* But in this he seems 
haidlv to have done justice to a few, 
which, if not of remarkable ezcellenee, 
mi^ht be selected from the rest. An- 
dremi is perhaps best known by name in 
Encland, and that for one onlv of his 
eighteen dramas, the Adamo, which has 
been supposed, on too precarious grounds, 
to have furnished the idea of Paradise 
Lost in the original form, as it was planned 
by its great author. The Adamo was 
first published in 1613, and afterward, with 
amplification, in 1641. It is denominated 
** A Sacred Representation ;^' and, as An- 
dreini was a player by profession, must 
be presumed to have been brought upon 
the stage. It is, however, asserted by 
Riccoboni, that those who wrote regular 
tragedies did not cause them to be repre- 
sented ; probably he might have scrupled 
to give that epithet to the Adamo. Hay- 
ley and Walker have reckoned it a com- 
position of considerable beauty. 

S. The majority of Italian tragedies in 
the seventeenth century were taken, like 
the Adamo, from sacred subjects, inclu- 
ding such as ecclesiastical legends abun- 
dantly supplied. Few of these gave enif- 
ficient scope, either by action or charac- 
ter, for the diversity of excitement which 
the stage demands. Tragedies more truly 
deserving that name were the Solimano 
of Bonarelli, the Tancredi of Campeggio, 
the Demetrius of Rocco, which Salfi pre- 
fers to the rest, and the Aristodemo of 
Carlo de Dottori. A drama by Testi, 
L'Isola di Alcina, had some reputation ; 
bat in this, which the title betrays not to 

• Riccoboni, Hilt* da Thtetn UiOmd, VOL L 



be a legitimate tragedy, he introduced 
musical airs, and thin troid on the boood- 
aries of a rival art.* It has been sug- 
gested, with no inconsiderable probabili- 
ty, that in her passion for the melodmme, 
Italy lost all relish for the graver tone of 
tragedy. Music, at least the music of the 
opera, conspired with many more impor- 
tant circumstances to spread an effemi- 
nacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral dnuna had always been 
allied to musical sentiment, even p^j. ^ ^^ 
though it might be without ac- 
companiment. The feeling it inspired 
was neariy that of the opera. In this 
style we find one imitation of Tftsao and 
Guarini, inferior in most qualities, yet d»» 
serving some xegjard, and once popular 
even with the critics of Italy. This was 
the Filli di Sciro of Boharelli, published 
at Ferrara, a city already ftUen into the 
hands of priests, but round whose ^teserted 
palaces the traditions of poetical glory 
still lingered, in 1607, and represent^ by 
an academy in the same place soon after- 
ward. It passed throng numeroos edi- 
tions, and was admired, even beyoiMl the 
Alps, during the whole century, and ner* 
hws still longer. It displays much oftbe 
bad taste and affectation of that period. 
Bonarelli is as strained in the construction 
of his story and in his charactere as he is 
in his style. Gelia, the heroine of this 
pastoral, straggles with a double love, the 
original idea, as he might truly think, of 
his druna, which he wrote a long disser- 
tation in order to justify. It is, however, 
far less conformable to the troth of nature 
than to the sophisticated society for which 
he wrote. A wanton, capricious court lady 
might perhaps waver, with some warmth 
of inchnation towards both, between two 
lovers, "Aime dell* alma mia," as Celia 
calls them, and be very willing to possess 
either. But what is morbid in moral affec- 
tion seldom creates sympathy, or is fit 
either for narrative poetiy or the stage. 
Bonarelli^s diction is studied and polished 
to the highest degree ; and though iu fake 
refinement and affected graces often dis- 



* Salfi, Continuation de GiagatoL rcL ni^ ehap. 
9^_Beaides this laifer work, Salfi potalished, m 
a short essaj on the Italian stage, Bscpo 



Stooco^iitieo diUa ComiMdiA Italiiaa. 
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please w, tbe leal el^jance of insnliied 
pasaages makes us pause to admire. In 
narmony and a veetness of sound he seems 
folly equal to his predecessors Tasso and 
Guarim ; but he has neither the pathos of 
the one nor the fertility of the other. The 
language and turn of thought seems, more 
than in the Pastor Fido, to be that of the 
opera, wanting, indeed, nothing but the 
intermixture of air to be perfectly adapted 
to music. Its great reputation, which even 
Crescimbeni does his utmost to keep up, 
proves the decline of good taste in Italy, 
and the lateness of its revival.* 
4. A new fashion, which sprung up about 

Tmnninrioni ^^^y ^^^ maiks the eztmction 
or apnkn of a taste for g[enuine tragedy, 
^™'***- and, by furnishing a substitute, 
stood in the way of its revival. Transla- 
tions from Spanish tragedies and tragi- 
comedies, those of Lone de Vega and ms 
successors, replaced the native muse of 
Italy. These were in prose and in three 
acts ; irregular, of course, and with very 
different characteristics from those of the 
Italian school. *' The very name of tnu 
^edy,'' says Riccoboni, ** became unknown 
in our country ; the monsters which usurped 
the place did not pretend to that glorious 
title. Tragi-comedies rendered fh>m the 
Spanish, such as life is a Dream (of Cal- 
deron), the Samson, the Guest of Stone, 
and others of the same class, were the 
popular ornaments of the Italian stage."t 
6. The extemporaneous comedy luid al- 
ways been the amusement of the 
Italian populace, not to say of aU 
who wished to unbend their minds. 
An epoch in this art was made in 1611 by 
Flaminio Scala, who first published the out- 
line or canvass of a series of these pieces, 
the dialogue being, of course, reserved for 
the ingenious performers.^ This outline 
was not quite so short as that sometimes 

Siven in Italian playbills; it explained the 
rift of each actor's part in the scene, but 
without any distinct hint of what he was 
to say. The construction of these foUes 
is censured by Riccoboni as both weak 

* Ittoria della volgur Poena, iT., 147. He jilaoee 
the FUli di SdTO next to the Aminta. 

f Hist, da Tb^ttre lUlien, L, 47. The extern- 
ponneous comedy was called commedia dell* arte. 
** It conateted," aaya Salfi, ** in a mere tketeh or 

em of a dramatic compodtioii, the parta in which, 
▼ing been haidly ahaaow^ out, were aaaigned to 
diffiBient actorr who were to derelop them in ex- 
temporaneooa dialo^^e. Snch a sketch waa called 
a scenario, contaimn^ the subject of each scene, 
and those of Flamimo Scala were celehnted."— 
Bmgno StCMrleo-CritieOk p. 3S. The pamomima, as 
it «Mt8 aatMma qs, is the descendant of this extem- 
ponneoas comed]r, bat with little of the wit and 
apUt of ita progemtor. 
t 8a]fi,p.4D. 



and licentious; but it would not be reason* 
able to expect that it should be otherwise. 
The talent of the actors supplied the de- 
ficiency of writers. A certain quickness 
of wit, and tact in catching the shades of 
manner, comparatively rare among us, are 
widely difitased in Italy. It would be, we 
may well suspect, impossible to establish 
an extemporaneous theatre in England 
which should not be stupidly vulgar.* But 
Bergamo sent out many Harlequins, and 
Venice many Pantalons. They were re- 
spected, as brilliant wit ought to be. The 
£mperor Mathias ennobled Cecchini, a fa- 
mous Harlequin, who was, however, a man 
of letters. These actors sometimes took 
the plot of old comedies as their out- 
line, and disfigured them, so as haidly to 
be known, by their extemporaneous dia- 

logue.t 

6. Lope de Vega was at the height of 
his gloiy at the beginning of this Spanish 
century. Perhaps the majority of "^mb* 
his dramas fall within it; but enough has 
been said on the subject in the former vol- 
ume. His contemporaries and immediate 
successors were exceedingly numeroos; 
the efiulgence of dramatic literature in 
Spain corresponding exactly in time to that 
of England. Several are named by Bouter- 
wek and Velasquez ; but one onfy, Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, must be caidma: 
permitted to arrest us. Thiscele- Nsmbw«r 
brated man was bom in 1600, vod *^ ^****^ 
died in 1683. From an early age till after 
the middle of the century, when he enter- 
ed the Church, he contributed, with a fer- 
tility only eclipsed by that of Lope, a long 
list of tragic, comict and tragi-comic dra- 
mas to the Spanish stage. In the latter 
period of his life he confined himself to 
the religious pieces called Autos Sacra^ 
mentales. Of these, 97 are published in 

* This is only meant as to dialogne and as to the 

Enblic stage. The talent of a single actor, like the 
ite Charles Mathews, is not an exception; bat 
even the power of strictly eztemporaneoos comedy, 
with the aipreeable poignancy that the minor theatre 
requires, is not wanting among some whose station 
and habits of life restrain ita exercise to the moat 
private circles. 

t Riccoboni, Hist, da Theatre Italian. Salfi, 
xii., 518. An elaborate disquisition on the extem- 
poraneous comedy by Mr. ranizzi, in the Foreign 
Review for 1829 Jnot the Forei^ QoaTierly, bat 
one earl? extinguished), derives it from the mimes 
and Ateuanian comediea of ancient Italy^, tracing 
them through the middle ages. The point seems 
sot&ciently proved. The last company of perform- 
ers in this old, though plebeian famdy, existed with- 
in about thirty years in Lombardy : a friend of mine 
at that time witnessed the last ot the Harlequina. 
I need hardly say that thia character was not a 
mere skipper over the stage, but a very honeat and 
lively young Bergamasq[ae. The plays of Oaspaio 
Gozzi, if playa they are, are mere hints to gnide the 
wit of extenvonneoQa acton. 
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the eoUectiye edition of 1796, besides 187 
of his regular plays. In one year, 1635, 
it is said that twelve of his comedies ap- 
peared ; but the authenticity of so large a 
number has been questioned. He is said 
to have given a list of* his sacred plays at 
the age of eighty, consisting of only 68. 
No collection was published by himself. 
Some of his comedies, in the Spanish 
sense, it may be observed, turn more or 
less on religious subjects, as their titles 
show: El Purgatorio de San Patricio—- 
La Devocion de la Cruz — Judas Maccabeus 
•—La Cisma de Inghilterra. He did not 
dislike contemporary subjects. In El Sitio 
de Breda, we nave Spinola, Nassau, and 
others then living on the scene. Calde* 
ion*s metre is generally trochaic, of eight 
or seven syllables, not always rh3rming ; 
but verses de arte mayor, as they were 
called, or anapaestic Imes of eleven or 
twelve syllables, and also hendecasylla- 
bles, frequently occur. 

7. The comedies, those properly so 
BtoeooMdiM called, de eapa y espada^ which 

' represent manners, are full of 
incident, but not, perhaps, crowded so as 
to produce any confusion ; the characters 
have nothing very salient, but express the 
sentiments of gentlemen with frankness 
and spirit. We find in every one a pic- 
ture of Spain ; gallantry. Jealousy, quick 
resentment of insult, sometimes deep re- 
venge. The language of Calderon is not 
mifrequently poetical, even in these light- 
er dramas ; but hjrpeibolical figures and 
insipid conceits deform its beauty. The 
gracioso, or witty servant, is an unfailing 
personage ; but I do not know (my read- 
ing, however, being extremely limited) 
that Calderon displays much bnlliancy or 
liveliness in his sallies. 

8. Tlie plays of Calderon required a 
good deal of theatrical apparatus, unless 
the good-nature of the audience dispensed 
with it. But this kind of comedy must 
have led to scenical improvements. They 
seem to contain no indecency, nor do the 
intrigues ever become criminal, at least 
in effect ; most of the ladies, indeed, are 
unmarried. Yet they have been severely 
censured hj later critics on the score of 
their morahty, which is no doubt that of 
the stage, but considerably purified in 
comparison with the Italian and French 
of the sixteenth century. Calderonseems 
to bear no resemblance to any English 
writer of his age, except, in a certain de- 
me, to Beaumont and Fletcher. And as 
he wants their fettility of wit and humour, 
we cannot, I presume, place the best of 
his comedies on a level with even the 
second class of thein. Batlahoiildspeak) 



periiaps, vrith more reserve of an author, 
very few of whose plays I have read, and 
with whose language I am very imper- 
fectly acquainted; nor should I have ven- 
tured so far if the opioion of many Eu- 
ropean critics had not seemed to warrant 
my frigid character of one who has some- 
times been so much applauded. 

9. La Vida es Sueno rises, in its snbject 
as well as style, above the ordi- ia vida m 
nary comedies of Calderon. Ba- siwio. 
silius, king of Poland, a deep philosopher, 
has, by consulting the stars, had the mis- 
fortune of ascertaining that his unborn 
son Sigismund would be under some ex- 
traordinary influences of evil passion. He 
resolves, m consequence, to conceal his 
birth, and to bring him up in a horrible sol- 
itude, where, it hardly appears why, he is 
laden with chains, and covered with skins 
of beasts, receivuuf, meantime, an excel- 
lent education, andbecoming able to con- 
verse on eveiy subject, though destitute 
of all society but that of his keeper Clo- 
taldo. The inheritance of the crown of 
Poland is supposed to have devolved mn 
AstoUb, duke of Muscovy, or on his cous- 
in Estrella, who, as daughter of an ekler 
branch, contests it with him. The play 
opens by a scene, in which Rosaura, a 
Muscovite lady, who, having been betray- 
ed by Astolfo, has fled to Poland in man% 
attire, descends the almost impassable 
precipices which overhang the small cas- 
tle wherein Sigismund is confined. This 
scene, and that in which he first appears^ 
are impressive and fhll of beauty, even 
now that we have become accustomed in 
excess to these theatrical wonders. Ck>- 
taldo discovers the prince in conversation 
with a stranger, who, by the king's gen- 
eral order, must be detained, and probably 
for death. A circumstance leads him to 
believe that this stranger is his son ; but 
the CastUian loyalty transferred to Poland 
forbids him to hesitate in obeying his in- 
structions. The king, however, who has 
fortunately determiuMl to release his son, 
and try an experiment upon the force of 
the stars, comuig in at this time, sets Ro- 
saura at liberty. 

10. In the next act, Sigismund, who, by 
the help of a sleeping potion, has been 
conveyed to the palace, wakes in a bed 
of down, and in the midst of royal splen- 
dour. He has little difilculty m under- 
standing his new condition, but preserves 
a not unnatural resentment of his former 
treatment. The malign stars prevail ; he 
treats Astolfo with the utmost arronnce, 
reviles and threatens his father, Ihrowa 
one of his servants out of the window, 
attempts the life of dotaldo and the hon- 
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onr of Rosannu The king, more oon- 
▼inced than ever of the troth of astrology, 
directs another soporific drau^t to be ad- 
ministered, and m- the next scene we 
find the prince again in his prison. Clo- 
taldo, once more at his side, persuades 
him that his late royalty has passed in a 
dream ; wisely observing, however, that, 
asleep or awake, we should always do 
what is ri^ht. 

1 1 . Sigismnnd, after some philosophical 
reflections, prepares to submit to the sad 
reality which has displaced his vision. 
Bot, in the third act, an unforeseen event 
recalls him to the world. The army, be- 
come acquainted with his rights, and in- 
dignant that the king should transfer them 
to Astolfo, break into his prison, and place 
Mm at their head. Clotaldo expects no- 
thing but death. A new revolution, how- 
ever, has taken place. Sigismnnd, cor- 
rected by the dismal consequences of giv- 
ing way to passion in his former dream, 
and apprehending a similar waking once 
more, nas suddefiy overthrown the sway 
of the sinister constellations that had en- 
slaved him ; he becomes generous, mild, 
and master of himself; and the only pre- 
text for his disinheritance being removed, 
it is easy that he should be reconciled to 
bis father ; that A stolfo, abandoning a king- 
dom he can no longer claim, should 
espouse the injured R^aura, and that the 
reformed prince should become the hus- 
bwd of Estrella. The incidents which 
chiefly relate to these latter characters 
have been omitted in this slight analysis. 
13. This tragi-comedy presents a moral 
sot so contemptible in the age of Calde- 
ron as it may now appear ; that the stars 
may influence our wiU, but do not oblige 
it If we could extract an allegorical 
meaning from the chimeras of astrology, 
and deem the stars but names for the cir- 
cumstances of birth and fortune, which af- 
fect the character, as well as condition, of 
every man, but yield to the persevering 
energy of self-correction, we might see in 
this fable the shadow of a permanent and 
valuable truth. As a play it deserves 
considerable praise; the events are sur- 
prising without excessive improbability, 
and succeed each other without confu- 
sion ; the thouffhts are natural and poeti- 
cally expressed; and it requires, on the 
whole, less allowance for the diflerent 
stuidard of national taste than is usual in 
the Spanish drama. 

13. ASecretoagraviosecretavengaoQa 
A smmo ^ ^ domestic tragedy which turns 
Mvwio w- on a common storv — ^a husband's 
revenue on one whom he errone- 
ously belietes to be still a favour- 



ed, and who had been once an accepted 
lover. It is something Uke Tancred and 
Sigismunda, except that the lover is killed 
instead of the husband. The latter puts 
him to death secretly, which gives name 
to the play. He afterward sets fire to his 
own house, and in the confusion designr 
edly kills his wife. A friend communi* 
cates the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian, 
king of Portugal, who applauds what has 
been done. It is an atrocious play, and 
speaks terrible things as to the state of 
public sentiment in Spain, but abounds 
with interesting and touching passases. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, 
and the following defence of Bou- siytoor 
terwek seems very insufilcient, caMtron. 
that his servants converse in a poetical 
style like their masters. " The spirit, oa 
these particular occasions," says that Ju- 
dicious but lenient critic, ''must not be 
misunderstood. The servants ia Calde- 
ron's comedies always imitate the Ian* 
guage of their masters. In most casea 
they express themselves like the latter, 
in the natural language of real life, and 
often divested of that colouring of the 
ideas, vnthout which a dramatic work 
ceases to be a poem. But, whenever ro- 
mantic gallantly speaks in the language 
of tenderness, admiration, or flattery, then, 
according to Spanish, custom, every idea 
becomes a metaphor ; and Calderon, who 
was a thorough Spaniard, seized these 
opportunities to give the reins to his fan- 
c^r, and to suffer it to take a bold lyric 
flight beyond the boundaries of nature. 
On such occasions the most extravagant 
metaphoric language, in the style of ti^e 
Italian Marinists, did not appear unnatural 
to a Spanish audience ; and even CaldVron 
himself had for that style a particular 
fondness, to the gratification of which he 
sacrificed a chaster taste. It was his am- 
bition to become a more refined Lope de 
Vega or a Spanish Marini. Thu& m his 
play, Bien vengas mal, si vengas solo, a 
waiting-maid, addressing her young mis- 
tress, who has risen in a gay humour, says, 
' Aurora would not have dione wrong had 
she slumbered that morning in her snowy 
crystal, for that the sight of her mistresses 
charms would suffice to draw aside the 
curtains from the couch of Sol.' She 
adds that, using a Spanish idea, ' it might 
then, indeed, be said that tlie sun had ris-> 
en in her lady's eyes.' Valets, on the like 
occasion, speak m the same style; and 
when lovers address compliments to their 
mistresses, and these reply in the same 
strain, the play of far-fetched metaphors 
is aggravated by antitheses to a degree 
whidi is intolerable to any but a Spanisb- 
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fonned taste. But it most not be foigot- 
ten that this language of gallantry was in 
Caldeion*8 time spoken by the fashion- 
able world, and that it was a vemacular 
property of the ancient national poetry."* 
what is this but to confess that Calderon 
had not genius to raise himself above his 
age, and that he can be read only as a 
*' Triton of the minnows;" one who is 
great but in comparison with his neigh- 
bours t It will not convert bad writing 
EDto good to tell us, as is perpetually done, 
that we must place ourselves in the au- 
thor's position, and make allowances for 
the taste of his age or the temper of his 
nation. All this is true relatively to the 
auUior himself, and ma^ be pleaded against 
a condemnation of his tidents ; but the 
excuse of the man is not that of the work. 
15. llie fame of Calderon has been lat- 
Bis merits ^^V revived in Europe through 
•ometinMs the praise of some German crit- 
•vsmiad. j^g^ |^^^ especially th^ unbounded 
panegyric of one of their greatest men, 
William Schlegel. The passage is well 
known for its brilliant eloquence. Every 
one must differ with reluctance and re- 
spect from this accomplished writer ; and 
an Englishman, acknowledging with grat- 
itude and admiration what Schlegel has 
done for the glonr of Shakspeare, ought 
not to grudge the laurels he showers upon 
another head. It is» however, rather as a 
poet than a dramatist that Calderon has 
received this homage ; and in his poetry 
it seems to be rather bestowed on the 
mysticism, which finds a responsive chord 
in so many German hearts, than on what 
we should consider a more universal ex- 
cellence, a sympathy with, and a power 
ovcf all that is true and beautiful m na- 
ture and in man. Sismondi (but the dis- 
tance between Weimar and Geneva in 
matters of taste is incoVnparably greater 
than by the public road), aissenting Arom 
this eiilogy of Schlegel which he fairly 
lays before the reader, stigmatises Calde- 
ron as eminently the poet of the affe 
wherein he lived, the age of Philip I v. 
8alft goes so far as to say we can hardly 
read Calderon without indignation ; since 
" he seems to have had no view but to make 
his genius subservient to the lowest prej- 
udices and superstitions of his country.f 
In the S5th volume of the Quarterly Re- 
view, an elaborate and able critique on the 

* P. 507. It bM been ingeoioasly hinted in the 
Qntiieriy Review, vol. zxt., that the high-flown 
lannufe of ierranti in Spanish dnmas isa parodv 
on that of thmt mastois, and designed to make u 
ridiealons. But this ia probably too zefined an ex- 
cuse. 

t Hist Lilt, de Oinga«D^ VOL ziL, p. 4W. 



plays of Calderon seems to have estima- 
ted him without prejudice on either aide. 
*' His boundless and inexhaustible fertyity 
of invention; his quick power of aeiang 
and prosecuting ever3rthing with dramatic 
effect ; the unfailing animal spirits of his 
dramas, if we may venture on the ezfues- 
sion ; the general loftiness and puritv of 
his sentiments; the rich facility of his 
verse, the abundance of his langiMge, and 
the clearness and precision with which he 
imbodies his thoughts in words and fig- 
ures, entitle him to a high rank as to the 
imaginative and creative faculty of a poet, 
but we cannot consent to enrol him among 
the mighty masters of the homan bieaat"* 
His total want of truth to nature, even the 
ideal nature which poetry imbodies, justi- 
fies at least this sentence. ** The w&dest 
flights of Biron and Romeo,*' it is obeerv- 
ed, '' are tamc^ to the heroes of Calderon ; 
the Asiatic pomp of expressiout the ex- 
uberance of metaphor, the perpetual re- 
currence of the same figures which the 
poetry of Spain derived from its inter- 
course with the Arabian comjuerors of te 
peninsula, are lavished by him in all their 
fulness. Every address of a lover to a 
mistress is thickly studded with stars and 
flowers; her looks are always nets of 
gold, her lips rubies, and her heart a lock, 
which the rivers of his tears attempt in 
vain to melt. In short, the language of 
the heart is entirely abandoned for thnt of 
the fancy ; the brilliant but false concetti 
which have infected the poetical literrtore 
of every country, and which have been 
universally exploded by pure taste, gutter 
in every page and intrude into eveiy 
speech.'^ 



Sbct. II. On TBI Freitch Drama. 

Earlj French Dramatists of this Period, 
neille.— His piincipal Tiagedies.— Eolraa. 

16. Amoro the company who perfonned 
at the second theatre of Puns, tnat f%^m or 
established in the Marais, was Bu^. 
Hardy, who, like Shakspeare, uniting both 
arts, was himself the author of 600, or, as 
some say, 800 dramatic pieces. It is s^ 
that forty-one of these are extant in the 
collection of his works, which I have never 
seen. Several of them were writlep, 
learned by heart, and represented within 
a week. His own inventions are the worst 
of all ; his tragedies and tragi-comedies 
are borrowed, with as dose an adheience 
to the original text as possible, finom Homer, 
or Plutaroh, or Cervantes. They have 
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mora teoidtni ihatt f^oM ofbifl piiM)6M8<. 
•on, and we somewhat less sbsord; but 
Hardy is a writer of little talent. The 
Marianne is the most toleraUe of his 
tragedies. In these he frequently abanr 
do^ the chorus, and, even where he in* 
trodoees it, does not regularly doee the 
act with an ode.* 

17. In the comedies of Hardy, and in 
the many burlesque farces represented 
under Henry IV. and Louis XIll., no re* 
said was paid to decency, either in the 
iapgnage or the ciicnmstances. Few per- 
MHM of rank, especially ladies, attended 
the theatEes.t These were first attracted 
by pastoral representations, of which Rv 
can gave a successful example in hie Ar- 
tenice. It is hardly, however, to be called 
a diBma4 But the stage being no longer 
aftmadoned to the populace, wad a more 
critical judgment in Fiench literature gain- 
ing ground, encoura^ by Richelieu, who 
boiU a large room m his palaee for the 
representation of Mirame, an indifferent 
tragedy, part oi which was suspected to 
be his own,^ the ancient theatre began to 
be studied, rules were laid down and par- 
tially observed, a perfect decorum replaced 
the licentiousness and gross language of 
4iieoldwxiteTB. Mairet and Rotrou, though 
without rising, in their first t^layB, much 
above Haidy, just served to prepare the 
way for the father and founder of the na^ 
ttonal theatre.| 

la The Melite of Gomeille, his fiiat 
iHPOdttction, was represented in ISd^, when 
ne was twenty-three years of age. This 
i» only distinffuished, as some say, ftom 
those of Haray by a ^ater vigour of 
style ; but Fontenelle gives a very differ- 
ent opinion* It had at least a success 
which caused a new troop of actors to be 
eatahlished in the Marais. His next, 

* FoQCm^He, Htet da ThtetM Fr«ii^oi« (ia 
<E%prt9$ dfl Fotttooetta, iii., 72). Saaid, M^ltogw 
de XitUrataie, vol. iv. 

t Soard. p. 134. Rotron boasts, that aince he 
wrote for toe theatre, it had become so well rega- 
latfld that rMpaetabk women might go to it with as 
little acniple as to the Luzembobig gaideiv Cor- 
n^Ie, however, has in general the credit of having 
mirifiad the stage; after his aecond piece, Clilan- 
die, be admitted nothing licentious in his comedies. 
The only remain of grossness, Fontenelle observes, 
wes that the loven w hdo^tima ; hot, as he gravely 
mm oo to remark, le totoiement ne cho^e pas 
m boaiies moars; il ne chqque que la poUtesae 
et la vraie galanterie, p. 91. But the last instance 
of this heinous oflbnce is in Le Menteur. 

1 Soaid, ubi soprk. ^ Fontenelle, p. 84, 96. 

i Id., p.7S. It is difionlt in Fnnce,aa it is with 
ve, to «s«ertain the date of plays, beeaose they 
wece often represented for years before they came 
from the press. It is conjectured by Fontenelle 
that one or two pieces of Mairet and Rotron may 
luve preceded any by ConieiUe. 

Vol. II.— B a 



GlitaiidiiB,i<;isa«»eed,isno4so^aDd.. But 
La YeoTs is orach better;- ixMi^ular in ao^ 
tion, but with epiiit, chaneter« and well- 
inrented 8itaations,it is the ivat model of 
the higher comedy.* These early cone* 
dies must, in &ct, have been relatively Of 
considerable merit, siBce they raised Gor> 
neiUe to high reputation, and eoanected 
him with the literary men of his time« 
The Medea, though much boraowed from 
fieneeaf gave a tone of grandeur and d^g« 
nity unknown befiue to French tragedy* 
This appeared in 1636, and was followed 
by the Oid next year. 

19. Notwithstanding the defence made 
by La Haipe, I cannot but agree ,^^ ^^ 
with the French Academy, in Uieir ^^ ^' 
criticism on this play, that the soliiieot is 
essentially Ul-cfaoseiL No circumstances 
can be imagined, no skill can be empl^ed, 
that will reconcile tbe mind to the mar- 
risge of a daughter, with one that has shed 
her father's blood. And the law of unity 
of time, which crowds eirery etent of the 
diwna withiki a few hours, renders the 
promised conswt of Chimette (for such it 
i«X to this union still more revolting and 
improhaUe.t The knowledge of this teiv 
minatiOn reacts <Hi the reader dniing a 
second pemsaU so as to give an itresisiiT 
Ue impiession of her inainceiity iS^ her 
pievious solicitations for his death. She 
seems, indeed^ in several paassges, Uttle 
dee than a tragic eoquette« and one of the 
most odious kind.t The EngUsh stage s(t 
that time waa not exempt from great vio>- 
lations of nature and decorum ; yet had 
the subfect of the Oi4 fallen into the hands 
of Beaumont slid Fletcher, and it is one 
which they would have willingly selected, 
fisr the sake of the effective situationa and 
contrasts of passion it aftirds, the part of 
C^mdne would have been managed by 
them with great warmth and spirit^ though 
probaUy net less inoongruity and extrav*- 
gaaiee ; but I can scarcely believe that the 
GODchision would have been so much in 



« Suard. Fontenelle. La Harpe. 
t La Han>e has said that Cmmfcne does not 
promise at last to tnanry Kodrigne, tboQ|h thlb 

SetotorperoeiveeteftshewlUdo.so. Hemgets 
t she has cenniiseiened het lover'a wmotA in the 
doel with Don Sancho : 

Sors vaipqneur d'nn combat dont Chim^ estle 
prix.— Act v., sc. 1. 

I In these hnes, for example of ttie Hdid set, 
eeeiiB4th: 

If algv* lea fenz ai betnz ipA ronpant ma eoltei, 
Je Sftrai men posaible kbian veneer men |«ie i 
Mais malffr6 u rignenr d*un ai cruel devour, 
Mon uniqne souhait est de ne rien pouvoir. 

h in trae that he found this in his Spanish oii- 
ginal, but that does not render the imitation jndi- 
ef ons, or the sentiment either mond, or even thMtxi- 
caUy tfpecioiii. 
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fh« 9£}fle of comedy. Her tleatli, or re- 
tirement into a monasteiy, would have 
seemed more ccmsonant to her own dignity 
and to that of a tragic subject. Comeille 
was, however, borne out by the tradition 
of Spain, and by the authority of Guillen 
de Castro, whom he imitated. 

90. The language of ComeiUe is ele* 
Biyieof Tated; his sentiments, if some* 
<3MiHiUe. times hyperbolical, generally no- 
ble, when he has not to deal with the 
passion of love ; conscious of the nature 
of Yds own powers, he has avoided sub- 
jects wherein this must entirely predomi- 
nate ; it was to be, as he thought, an ac- 
cessory, but never a jnincipal source of 
dramatic interest. In this, nowever, as a 
general law of tragedy, he was mistaken ; 
U>ve is by no means unfit for the chief 
source of tragic distress, but comes in 
generally with a cold and feeble effect as 
E subordinate emotion. In those Roman 
stories he most affected* its expression 
could ha^y be otherwise than insipid and 
incongruous. Comeille probably wonld 
have dispensed with it, like Shaksneare in 
Coriolanus and Julius Ciesar; but the 
taste of his contemporaries, formed in 
the pedantic schocJ of romance, has im- 
posed fetters on his genius in almost ev- 
ery drama. In the Cid, where the subject 
left him no choice, he has, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded better in the delineation of love 
than on any other occasion; yet even 
here we often &nd the cold exagserations 
of complimentary verse instead of the 
voice of nature. But other scenes of 
tiys play, especially in the first act, which 
bring forwani the proud Castilian charac- 
ters of the two fathers of Rodrigo and 
Chimdne, are full of the nervous elo- 
quence of Comeille; and the general 
style, though it may not have borne the 
fastidioos criticism either of the Academy 
or of Voltaire, is so far above aqrthing 
'Which had been heard on the French 
etaffe, that it was but a very frigid eulogy 
in ma former to say that it " had acquired 
a considerable reputation among works 
of the kind." It had at that time aston- 
ished Paris ; but the prejudices of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu and the envy of inferior au- 
thors, joined, perhaps, to the proverbial 
unwillingness of critical bodies to commit 
themselves by warmth of praise, bad some 
degree of influence on the judgment which 
.the Academy pronounced on the Cid, 
though I do not thiidc it was altogether so 
unjust and uncandid as has sometimes 
been supposed. 

31. file next tragedv of Comeille, Les 
t^namam. Horaces, is hardly open* to less 



moeh because tiiere is/ae the FmnA 
critics have discovered^ a want of unity 
in the subject, which I do not <juite per- 
ceive, nor because the fifth act is tediovm 
and uninteresting, as from the repulsive- 
ness of the story, and the jarring of the 
sentiments with our> natural s]nnpathies^ 
Comeille has complicated the legend in 
lavy with the marriage of the younger 
Horatius to the sister of the Cunatii, and 
thus placed his two female personages in 
a nearly similar situation, which he has 
taken little pains to diver^v by any oni- 
trast in their characters. They sp^» en 
the contrary, nearly in the same tonet 
imd we see no reason why the hero oi 
the tragedy should not, as he seems ball 
disposed, have followed up the murder of 
his sister by that of his wife. More skiM 
is displayed in the opposition of character 
between tiie combatants themselves ; but 
the mild, though not less courageous or 
patriotic Curiatius attaches the spectator, 
who cares nothing for the triun^h of 
Rome or the glory of the Horatian name. 
It must be confessed thait the elder Hora- 
tius is nobly conceived ; the Roman mier- 
gy, of which we find but a caricature in his 
brotish son, shines out in him with an ad- 
mirable dramatic spirit. I shall he acco^ 
sed, nevertheless, of want of taste, when 
I confe^ that his celebrated Qm*iI momiit 
has always seemed to me less emineut- 
ly sublime than the general sufihige of 
France has declared it. There is nothing 
very novel or strikin|f in the proposition, 
that a soldier^s du^ is to die in the field 
rather than desert his post by flight ; and 
in a tragedy full of the hyperboles of Ro- 
man patriotism, it appears strange that we 
should be astonished at that which is the 
prineqde of all militarr honour. The 
words are emphatic in their position^ and 
calculated to draw forth the actor'a eaa^ 
gv; but this is an artifice of no ffieat 
skill ; and'one can hardly help tiiidung 
that a spectator in the pit would sponta- 
neously have anticipated the answer of a 
warlike father to the feminine question. 

Que Tonlies-voos qQ*il fit contra trobr 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by 
the cntics superior to that of the Cid ; 
the nervousness and warmth of Comeille 
is more displayed; and it is mors free 
fh)m incorrect and trivial expression. 

93. Cinna, the next in order of timci is 
im>bably that trasedy of Comeille 
which would be {uaeed at Uie head 
by a majority of suffrages. His eHo- 

auence reached here its highest point; 
^e si>eeche8 are longer, more vivid in 
narration, more phimf^hical in argo- 
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meBt, mOTe abandaht in thiA strain of 
Rodian energy which he had derived 
eiiletly from Lncan, more emphatic and 
condenaed in their language and veiBifi- 
cation. But, as a drama, this is deserv- 
faig of litde praise ; the characters of 
Cinna a^ Maximus are contemptible; 
tiiat of Emilia is treacherous and un- 
grateful. She is, indeed, the type of a 
nnmeroas class, who have follow^ her in 
works of fiction, and sometimes, unhap- 
pily, in Teal life ; the female patriot^ the- 
oretically, at least, an assassin, but com- 
monly compelled, by the iniquity of the 
times, to console herself in practice with 
safer transgreissions. We have had some 
specimens; and other nations, to their 
saame and sorrow, have had more. But 
even the magnanimity of Augustus, whom 
we have not seen exposed to instant dan- 
ger, is uninteresting ; nor do we perceive 
why he should bestow his frienoship, as 
Weil as his forgiveness, on the detected 
traitor that cowers before him. It is one 
of those subjects which might, by Ae in- 
vention of a more complex plot than his- 
tory furnishes, have better excited the 
spectator's attention, but not his sympa^ 
thy. 

S3. A deeper interest belongs to Poly- 
p^^^ji^i^ eucte ; and this is the only trage- 
^^^^ dy of GomeiHe wherein he af- 
fects the heart. Tliere is, indeed, a cer- 
tain incongruity which we cannot over^ 
come between the sanctity of Christian 
martyrdom and the language of love, es- 
pecially when the latter is rather the 
more prominent of the two in the con- 
duct of the drama.* But the beautiful 
charactey of Pauline would redeem much 
greater defects than can be ascribed to 
this tragedy. It is the notdest, perhaps, 
on the French stage, and conceived with 
admirable delicacy and dignity.f In the 
style,' however, of Polyeucte, there seems 
to be some return towards the languid 



* The coterie tt the H6tel Ramboaillet thoagfat 
tint Polveoete woold not succeed, on accoant of 
ite n\igfaQ9 cberacter. Conieille» it is ssid, was 
about to withdraw his tngedy, but was dissuaded 
by an actor of so little reputation that he did not 
even bear a part in the peribrmaDce.— Fontenelle, 
p. 101. 

t FoDteneUe thinks that it shows ''qo grand at- 
tachement k son doToir, et un grand caractAre" in 
Pauline to desire that SeTerus should saye her hus- 
band's life, instead of procuring the latter to be ex- 
ecuted that she might marry her lover.— Reflexions 
sor la Fo^tique, sect, la This is rather an odd 
notion of what is sufficient to constitute an heioic 
character. It is not the conduct of Pauline, which 
bi erery Christian and Tirtuous woman must natu- 
rally be the same, but the fine sentiments and lan- 
gom which accompany it, that render her part so 



tone of eommonplace, ivhkh had bean 
wholly thrown off in CinniL* 

34. Rodogune ia said to have been a la- 
vourite with the author. It can »-,,^j-__. 
hardly be so with the generahty ■****'°*^ 
of his readers. The story has all the 
atrocity of the older school, from which 
Comeule had ^nancipated the stage. It 
borders even on ridicule. Two princes, 
kept by their mother— one of those furies 
whom our own Webster or Marston would 
have delighted to draw — in ignorance which 
is the elder, and consequently entitled to 
the throne, are enamoured of Rodogune. 
Their moti^er makes it a condition of de- 
claring the succession, that they shall shed 
the blood of this princess. Struck with 
horror at such a proposition, they refer 
their passion to the choice of Rodogune, 
who, m her turn, demands the death of 
their mother. The embarrassment of 
these amiable youths may be conceived. 
La Harpe extols the first act of this tra- 
gedy, and it may perhaps be effective in 
representation. 

85. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately 
called the Death of Pompey, is Ym aiuv 
more defective in construction ^^^' 
than even any other tr^^y of Comeille* 
The hero, if Pompey is such, never ap- 
pears on the stage ; and his death being re- 
counted at the beginning of the second act, 
the real subject of the piece, so far as it 
can be said to have one, is the punish- 
ment of his assassins ; a retribution de- 
manded by the moral sense of the specta- 
tor, but hardly important enough for dra* 
matic interest. The character of Gttsar 
is somewhat weakened by his passion for 
Cleopatra, which assumes more the tone 
of devoted gallantry than truth or proba- 
bility warrant ; but Cornelia, though with 
some Lucanic extravagance, is Ml of a 
Roman nobleness of si»rit, which renders 
her, after Pauline, but at a long interval, 
the finest among the female chuactersof 
Comeille. The language is not beneath 
that of his earlier tragedies. 

96. In Heraclins we begin to find an in« 
feriority of style. Few passages, n,,g^j|^ 
especially after the first act, are 
vnitten with much vigour ; and the plot, 
instead of the faults we may ascribe to 
some of the former dramas, a too sreat 
simpUcity and want of action, offenmi by 
the perplexity of its situations, and smL 
more by their nature, since they are 



* In the saeond scene of the second act, between 
Sererus and Pauline, two characters of the most 
elevated class, the former quits the stage with this 
line: Adieu, trop tertneux ofaget, et trop charmant. 
The latter replies, Adieu, trop malheureoz, et tn 
parfri^ f Tfff ftti 
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wliolly ainmig the proper reeouroes of 
comedy. The true ana the false Herac- 
Has, each uncertain of his paternity, each 
afraid to espouse one who may or may not 
be Ms sister ; the embarrassment of Pfao- 
cas, equally irritated by both, but aware 
that, in putting eitilier to death, he may 
punish his own son ; the art of Leontine, 
who produces this confusion, not by si- 
lence, but by^ a series of inconsistent false- 
hoods ; all these are in themselves ludi- 
crous, and such as in comedy could pro- 
duce no other effect than laughter. 

37. Nicom^e is generally placed by the 

^ . . critics below Herachus, an opin- 

"*"^*' ion m which I should hardly con- 
cur. TbB plot is feeble and improbable, 
but more tolerable than the strange en- 
lanclements of Heraclius ; and the spirit 
of Gomeille shines out more in the char- 
acters and sentiments. None of his later 
tragedies deserve much notice, except that 
we find one of his celebrated scenes in 
Sertorius, a drama of little general merit. 
Nicomdde and Sertorius were both first 
represented after the middle of the century. 

38. Voltaire has well distinguished the 
nraici and ^^^ scenes of Gomeille and the 
hmxMm of fine tragedies of Racine. It can, 
*"■•*''* perhaps, hardly be said that, with 
the exception of Polyeucte, the former 
has produced a single play, which, taken 
as a whole, we can commend. The keys 
of the paissions were not riven to his cus- 
tody. But in that which he introduced 
npon the French stage, and which long 
continued to be its boast — impressive, en- 
ergetic declamation; thoughts masculine, 
bold, and sometimes sublime, conveyed 
in a style fbr the most part dear, con- 
densed, and noble, and in a rhythm sono- 
rous and satisfactoiy to the ear— he has 
not since been equalled. Lucan, it has 
always been said, was the favourite study 
of Gomeille. No one, indeed, can admire 
one who has not a strong relish for the 
other. That the tra^dian has ever sur- 
passed the highest ihghts of his Roman 
prototype, it might be difficult to prove ; 
out if his fire is not more intense, it is ac- 
companied with less smoke; his hyper- 
boles, for such he has, are less frequent 
and less turgid ; his taste is more judi- 
cious ; he knows better, especially in de- 
scription, what to choose and where to 
stop. Lucan, however, would have dis- 
dained the politeness of the amorous he- 
roes of Gomeille ; and, tiiough often te- 
dious, often offensive to good taste, is 
liever languid or ignoble. 

39. The first French comedy written in 
LftMMUMir polite language, without low wit 

or indecency, 18 due toGomeitte, 



or, rather, hi some degree^ to the S^pm* 
ish author whom he copied ia Le Men* 
teur. This has been improved a little by 
Goldoni, and our own weU-known fiuroef 
The liar, is borrowed from both. TIm 
incidents are diverting, bat it beloiigs to 
the subordinate dass of comedy, and a 
better moral would have been shown in 
the disgrace of the pnncipal chaneter. 
Another comedy about the same time, 
Le Pedant Jou6, by Gyrano de fiergerae, 
had much success. It has been catted the 
first comedy in prose, and the first where- 
in a provincial dialect is introdneed ; the 
remark as to the former dreumstanee 
shows a fbrgetfulness of Larivey. Mo- 
lidre has borrowed fredy from this play. 

30. The only tragedies, alter tholee of 
Gomeille, anterior to 1650^ courVmm^ 
which the French themsdves »•§■*■■ 
hold worthy of remembrance, are the 8o« 
phonisbe of Mairet, in which some char* 
actors and some passages are vigoroudy 
concdved ; but the style is debased by low 
and ludicrous thoughts, which later critics 
never fail to point out with severity ^ the 
Scevole of Dunrer, the best of several 
good tragedies, full of lines of great sim- 
plicity in expression, but which seem to 
gun force by their dmplicity, by one who, 
though never sublime, adopted with suc- 
cess the severe and reasoning style of 
Gomeille ;t the Marianne of Tristan, 
which, at its appearance in 1637, paseed 
for a rivd of the Gid, and remained for a 
century on the stage, but is now ridiccded 
for a style altemately tuipd and ludi- 
crous ; and the Wenceslas of RotrofUv 
which had not ceased thirty jrears since 
to be represented, and perhaps is so still. 

31. Tnis tragedy, the best work of a 
fertile dramatist, who did himself wammIh 
honour by a ready acknowledg- ^ kbms. 
ment of the superiority of Gome^, in- 
stead of canvassing the suflVages of those 
who always envy genius, is by no means 
so much below that great master, as, in 
the unfortunate efforts of his later years* 
be was below himself. Wenceslas was 
represented in 1647. It may be admitted 
that Rotrou had conceived his plot, whidi 
is wholly original, in the spint of Gor- 
neille ; the masculine energy of the senti- 
ments, the delineation of bold and fierce 
passions, of noble and heroic love, the at- 
tempt even at political jMosophy, are 
copies of that modd. It seems, indeed, 
that in several scenes, Rotrou must, oat of 
mere generosity to Gomeille, have deter- 
mined to out-do one of his most unexcep- 
tionable passages, the consent of Ghimene 



* Suaid, obi lopii. 



t Id., p. iSiL 
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to ctpoase tke dd. His own enrtain 
dnpB 9a the Taninhing leloctanoe of his 
Kerotne lo Accept the band of a nuMister 
wfaom the bated, and who had Just mnr* 
deved her lorer in his own brother. It is 
the Lady Anne of Shakroeare ; but Lady 
Anne is not a heraiae. Wenceslas is not 
vnwoitby of compaiison wiUi the second 
elass of CorneiUe's tiagedies. But the 
ridieoloiis toneof langoaise and sentiment 
whieh the heroic romances had rendered 
popular, and from which ComeiUe did not 
whotty emancipate himself, often appears 
in this piece of Rotrou ; the intrigue is 
rather too complex, in the Spanish style, 
for tiagedy ; the diction seems frequently 
obnoxioas to ^ most indulgent criticism ; 
but, above all, the stoiy is essentially iU- 
contrived, ending in the grossest violation 
of poetical justice ever witnessed on the 
stage, the impunity and even the triumph 
of one of Uie worst characters that was 
ever drawn. 



SaoT. III. Oh rai Enousb Dsama. 

London The«tnt.—81mk8peare.*-JonsoD.— Bean- 
moot and Fletcher.— Maasinfar.—OUier Engliah 
Drsmatiate. 

32. Tm English drama had been en* 
«^^ couraged through the reign of 
orStirnSa Elizabeth by increasing populari- 
wdBT b3»- ty, notwithstanding the strenuous 
"""• opposition of a party sufficiently 
powerftil to enlist the magistracy, and, in 
a certain measure, the government on its 
side. A progressive improvement in dra- 
matic writing, possibly also, though we 
know less of this, in the skill of the ac- 
tors, ennobled, while it kept alive, the 
public taste ; the crude and insipid com- 
positions of an Edwards or a Whetstone, 
among numbers more whose very names 
are lost, gave way to the real genius of 
Greene and Marlowe, and, after them, to 
Shakspeare. 

33. At the beginninff of this century, 
Nuibtf of not less than eleven regular play- 
<iMiifw. houses had been erected in Lon- 
don and its suburbs ; several of which, it 
appears, were still in use, an order of the 
pnvy council in 1600, restraining the num* 
ber to two, being little regarded. Of these, 
the most important was that of the Black 
Friars, with which another, called the 
Olobe, on tho ofqposite side of the river, 
wss connected ; the same company per- 
forming at the former in winter, at the 
latter in summer. This was the company 
of which Barbage, the best actor or the 
day, was chief, and to which Shakspeare, 
Who was also a proprietor, bekniged. 



Their namea ap|iear hi letten patent and 
other legal instruments.* 

14. James was fond of these nmnse 
menta, and had encouraged them „ 
in Scotland. The Puritan inilu- by 
ence, which had been sometimes felt in 
the oooncil of Elisabeth, came apeedily to 
an ond ; though the repreaentation of playa 
on Sundays, a constant theme of com- 
plaiat, but never whoUy put down, was 
now abandoned, and is not even tolerated 
by the declaration of sports. The several 
companies of players, who, in her reigUt 
had been under the nominal protection of 
some men of rank, were now denominated 
the servants of the king, the quee^ or 
other royal personages.t They were re« 
lieved ftom some of the vexatious control 
they had experienced, and subjected only 
to the gentle sway of the Master of this 
Revels. It was his duty to revise all dra* 
matic works before they were represent* 
ed, to exclude profane and unbecoming 
language, and specially to take care that 
there Mould be no interference with mat«> 
ters of state. The former of these func* 
tions must have been rather laxly exer* 
ciaed ; but there are instancea in which a 
license was reAised on account of very 
recent history being touched in a play. 

36. The reigns of Jamea and Cfatariea 
were the glory of our theatre. emmA 
Public applause, and the favour of lotie ibr 
princes, were well bestowed on »J»«"<h* 
those bright stars of our literature who 
then appeared. In 1693, when Sir Henry 
Herbert became Master of the Revels, 
there were five companies of actors in 
London. This, indeed, is something less 
than at the accession of James, vSl the 
latest historian of the drama suggests the 
increase of Puritanical sentiments as a 
likely cause of this apparent decline. But 
we nnd little reason to believe that there 

* Shakspeare prabaUyretifedrrain the stage, at 
a peifonner, toon after 1603; his name tppaos 
among the acton of Sejanns in 1003, bat not 
amoDff those of Volpone in 1005. There is a trad!* 
tion that James I. wrote a letter thankjnjr ShaluK 

Bare for the compliment paid to htm in fiacbeih. 
alone, U seems, beUeted Ukis : If r. Collier does 
not, and probably most people «»iU be eqoall j sibep^ 
tical— Collier, l, 370. 

t Id., p. 347. But the pririle^e of seen to grant 
licenses to itinerant players, given by statnce 14 
Etts., c. 9, and 39 Elit., c. 4, was taken away by 1 
iac, I., c. 7, so that tbey became liable to be treated 
as vagrants. Accordingly; there were no estab- 
lished theatres in any provucisl city, and strollera, 
though dear to the iotots of the baskin, were al- 
ways obnorioos to grave magistrates. The license^ 
however, gnnted to Buibage, Shakspeare, Hem- 
mings, and others in 1603. authorises them to set 
plays, not only at the osnai house, bnt in any other 

Krt of the kingdom. BaiiMge was reckoned the 
s( actor of his tinsi and excelled as ^'*^ ~^ *** 
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was sny deeKne in ttie public taste for the 
theatre ; and it may be as probable an hy- 
pothesis, that the excess of competition 
at the end of Elizabeth's reiga bad ren- 
dered someundertidungs unprofitable ; the 
greater fishes, as usual in such cases, 
swallowing up the less. We learn from 
Howes, the ccmtinuator of S^w, that 
within sixty years before 1631, seventeen 
playhouses had been built in the metropo- 
lis. These were now larger and more 
convenient than before. They were- divi- 
ded into public and private ; not that the 
former epithet was mapplicable to both; 
but those styled public were not com- 
pletely roofed, nor well provided with 
seats, nor were the performances by can- 
dlelight; the5[ resembled more the rude 
booths we still see at fairs, or the con* 
structions in which interludes are repre- 
sented by day in Italy; while private 
theatres, such as that of the Black Friars, 
were built in nearly the present form. It 
seems to be the more probable opinion 
that moveable scenery was unknown on 
these theatres. ^ It is a fortunate circum- 
stance,'' Mr. OoUier has observed, ^^for 
the poetry of our old pla3rB that it was so ; 
the imagination of the auditor only was 
appealed to; and we owe to the absence 
of painted canvass many of the finest 
descriptive passages in Shakspeare, his 
contemporaries and immediate followers. 
The introduction of sceneir gives the 
date to the commencement of the decline 
of our dramatic poetry." In this remark, 
which seems as ori^al as just, I entirely 
concur. Even in this age, the prodigality 
ctf our theatre in its peculiar boast, scene- 
painting, can hardly keep pace with the 
creative powers of Shakspeare ; it is well 
ti^at he did not live when a manager was 
to estimate his descriptions by the cost of 
lealizing them on canvass, or we might 
never have stood with Lear on the cliffs 
of Dover, or amid the palaces of Venice 
with Shyiock and Antonio. The scene is 
perpetuallv changed in our old drama, 
precisely because it was not changed at' 
alL A powerful argument might other- 
wise have been discovered in favour of the 
imity of place, that it is very cheap. 
36. Charles, as we might ex{)ect, was 

Vbettm ^^^ ^^^ inclin^ to this liberal 
doMdkycte ^easure than his predecessors. 
'•^''«"»«>*- It was to his own cost that 
Pnmne assaulted the stage in his immense 
volume, the Histrio-mastix. Even Milton, 
before the foul spirit had wholly entered 
into hsm, extolled the learned sock of Jon- 
son, and the wild wood-notes of Shaks- 
peare. But these days were soon to pass 
.fiway ; the ears of Prynne were avenged ; 



by an order of the two hoUMs of Pailia' 
ment, Sept. 9, 164d, the theatres were 
closed, as a becoming measure dnring^he 
season of public calamity and impending 
civil war; but, after some unsuccessfiu 
attempts to evade this prohibition, it was 
thought expedient, in the complete suc- 
cess of the party who bad always abhor- 
red the drama, to put astop to it altogeth- 
er ; and another orainance of Jan. 98, 1648, 
reciting the usual ^objections to all such 
entertainments, directed the theatres to be 
rendered unserviceable. We must refer 
the reader to the valuable work which has 
suppUed the sketch of these pages for to- 
ther knowledge ;* it is more our piovinee 
to follow the track of those who most dis- 
tinguish a period so fertile in dramalie 
genius; and, first, that of the greateat of 
them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook to 
marshal the playsof Shakspeare shakPiM 
according to chronological or- Tw^iaa 
der, always attending less to ^«'*- 
internal evidence than to the verv fallible 
proofs of publication they could obtain, 
placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 16IS 
or 1613. It afterward rose a little hi^r 
in the Ust; but Mr. Collier has fiii^Uy 
proved that it was on the stage earty in 
1603, and was at that time chosen, proba- 
bly as rather a new piece, for represents'^ 
tion at one of the Inns of Court.t The 
general style resembles, in my judiment, 
that of Much Ado about Nothing, which is 
referred with probability to the year 1600. 
Twelfth Night, notwithstanding some very 
beautiful passages, and the humorous ab- 
surdity of Malvolio, has not the corusca- 
tions of wit and spirit of character that 
distinguish the excellent comedy it seems 
to have immediately followed ; nor is the 
plot nearly so well constructed. Viola 
would be more interesting if she had not 
indelicately, as well as unfairly towards 
Olivia, determined to win the diute's heart 
before she had seen him. The part of 
Sebastian has all that improbability which 
belongs to mistaken identi^, without the 
comic effect for the sake of which that is 
forgiven in Plautus and in the Comedy of 
Errors. 

38. The Merry Wives of Windsor is that 

* I have made ix> particular references to Mr. 
Collier's douhU work, The Historj of finfl^ltah Dra- 
matic Poetry and Annals of the Stage ; it wiU be 
necessary for the reader to make ase of his index : 
but few books lately jmbUshed contain eo mnch 
▼aluable and original mformation, though not en- 
tirely arranged in the most convenient manner. He 
seemSf neyerthelees, to have obligations to Oodaley'e 
pre&ce to his Collection of Ola Playti or 
perhapa, to Reed's edition of it 

t Vol i.| p. 827. 
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Mmwifw W4nk Of Shakspeaie in vUeh 
orwiodMr. he has best displayed Eoflish 
manaen; for, thoujg^h there is someuiiiig 
oi this in the historical plays, yet we rare- 
ly see ia them such a picture of actual life 
as comedy ought to represent. It may 
be diflkult to say for what cause he has 
abstained from a source of gayety whence 
his prolific invention and keen eye for the 
diversities of character might have drawn 
so much. The Masters Knowell and 
Well-bonu the young gentlemen who 
spend their money freely and iqake love 
to rich widows, an insipid race of per8o&- 
agss, it must be owned, recur for ever in 
the old plays of James's reign ; but Shake- 
peare threw an ideality over this chiss of 
characters, the Bassanios, the Valentines, 
the Gratianos, and placed them in scenes 
which, neither by dress nor manners, le- 
called the prose of ordinary life.* In this 
play, however, the English gentleman, in 
age and youth, is brought upon the stage, 
slightly caricatured in Shallow, and far 
more so in Slender, The latter, indeed, 
is a perfect satire, and, I think, was so in- 
tended, on the brilliant youth of the prov- 
inces, such as we may believe it to have 
been before the introduction of newspa* 

Krs and turnpike roads; awkward and 
obyish among civil people, but at home 
in rude sports, and proud of exploits at 
which the town would laugh, yet perhaps 
with more courage and good^nature than 
the laqghers. No doubt can be raised 
that the family of Lucy is ridiculed in 
Shallow; but those who have lutd re- 
course to the old fable of the deer-steal- 
ing forget that Shakspeare never lost sight 
of his native county, and went, perhaps 
every summer, to Stratford. It is not 
iaipossible that some arrogance of the 
provincial squires towards a mayer, whom, 
though a gentleman by biru and the re- 
cent grant of arms, they might not reckon 
such, excited his malicious wit to those 
admirable delineations. 

30. The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
ibvt printed in 1609, but veiy materially 
altered in a subsequent edition. It is 
wholly comic ; so that Dodd, who pub- 
lished the Beauties of Shakspeare, con- 
fining himself to poetry, says it is the only 
play which afforded him nothing to ex- 
tract This play does not excite a great 
deal of interest ; for Anne Page is but a 

* " No doabt,'* fltyt Coleridge, » they (Beaomoat 
and Fletcher) imitated the ease of gentlemanlj 
conversation better than Shakspeare, who was un- 
thie not to be too much astodated to succeed in 
this.*— Table-talk, ii., 396. I- am not quite sure 
UtttlvBderstandthisezpnaBOD; batprobaUjrthe 
OMaainf ia not veiy difiennt inxii what 1 have sail 



sample of a eharacter not veiy mieo»- 
mon, which, under a fuib of placid and 
decorous medioeritv, is still capable of 
pursuing its own wiL But in wit and hu- 
morous delineation no other goes beyond 
it. K Falstaff seems, as Jolmson has in* 
timated, to have lost some of his powers 
of merriment, it is because he is humilia* 
ted to a point where even his invention 
and impudence cannot bear him off victo* 
rious. In the first acts he is still the same 
Jack Falstaff of the Boar's Head. Jon. 
son's earliest comedy. Every Man in his 
Humour, had ^>peared a few years befom 
the MeiTV Wives of Windsor ; they both 
turn on English life in the middle classes, 
and on the same passion of Jealousy. I^ 
then, we compare these two productions 
of our greatest comic dramatists, the vast 
superiority of Shakspeare will appear un« 
deniable. Kitely, indeed, has more ener* 
gy, more relief, more, perhaps, of what 
might dipgeai to his temper matter for 
jealousy, than the wretched, narrow-mind- 
ed Ford; he is more of a gentleman, and 
commands a certain degree of respect ^ 
but dramatic justice is better dealt upon 
Ford by rendering him ridiculous, and he 
suits tietter the festive style of Shake* 

Eeare's most amusing play. His light- 
carted wife, on the other hand, is drawn 
with more spirit than Dame Kitely ; and 
the most ardent admirer of Jonson would 
not oppose Master Stephen to Slender, or 
Bobadil to Falstaff. The other charac- 
ters are not parallel enough to admit of 
comparison ; but in their diversity (nor is 
Shakspeare, perhaps, in any one piajr more 
fertile) and their amusing peculiarity, as 
well as in the construction and arrange- 
ment of the story, the brilliancy of the wit» 
the perpetual gayety of the oialogue, we 
perceive at once to whom the laurel must 
be given. Nor is this comparison insti- 
tuted to disparage Jonson, whom we have 
praised, ana sh^ have again to praise so 
highly, but to show how much easier it^ 
was to vanquish the rest of Europe than 
to contend with Shakspeare. 

40. Measure for Measure, commonly 
referred to the end of 1603, is Mcaors ftf 
perhaps, after Hamlet, Lear, MoasoTs. 
and Macbeth, the play in which Shaks- 
peare strug|^les, as it were, most with the 
overmastenng power of his own mind ; 
the depths and mtricacies of being, which 
he has searched and sounded with intense 
reflection, perplex and harass him ; his 
personages arrest their course of action 
to pour forth, in language the most re-t 
mote from common use, thoughts whicb 
few could grasp in the clearest express 
sion; and thus he loses something of 
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-AnniAtio «ft«]|«iife bi ihat of hi* ocm- 
temiaatnre phik>0ophy. The Duke k de- 
tigiMd as the reprasentative of this phikK 
flophical oharaoter. He is stem and melr 
•ncholy 17* temperament, amrse to the 
exterior shows of power, and seeretlj 
conscious of some nnfitnese for its piacth 
eal duties. The stribject is not Tory hap- 
pily chosen, hot artftily imiiroved by 
Bhakspeare. In moat of the nomeroiis 
atones of a similar nature which before 
or since his time have been related, the 
sacrifice of chastity is really made, and 
made in vain. There la, however, some- 
thing too coarse and disgusting in such a 
story; and it would have deprived him of 
a splendid ezhihition of character. The 
virtue of Isabella, inflexible and independ- 
ent of cireumstance, has something very 
grand and elevated ; yet one ia disposed 
to ask whether, if Clandio had been really 
executed, the spectator would not have 
gone away with no great affection for 
her ; and at least we now feel that her 
ranroaches against her miseraMe brother, 
when he clings to life like a Arail and 
guilty being, are too harsh. There is 
great skin m the invention of IMbtriana, 
and without this the story eouM not have 
had anytlnng like a satisfactory termina- 
tion ; yet it is never explained how the 
Duke had become acquainted with this 
secret, and, being acquainted with it, how 
he had preserve, his esteem and confi- 
dence in Angelo. His intention, as hint- 
ed towaids the end, to marry Isabella, is 
a little too commonplace ; it is one of 
Sfaakspeare^s hasty half-thcnights. The 
language of thia comedy is very obscure, 
and the text seems to have been printed 
with great inaccuracy. I do not value 
the comic parts highly ; Lucio's impudent 
profligacy, the result rather of sensual de- 
basement than of natural iH disposition, is 
well represented ; but Elbow is a very in- 
terior repetition of Doflberry. In dramatic 
effect. Measure for Measure ranks high ; 
the two scenes between IsabeUa and An- 
gelo, that between her and Olaudio, those 
where the Duke appears in disguise, and 
the catastrophe in the fifth act, are admi- 
rably written and very interesting, ex- 
cept 80 for as the spectator^ knowledge 
of the two stratagems which have deceived 
Angelo may prevent him from participa- 
ting in the mdi^ation at Isabella's imagi- 
nary wrong which her lamentations would 
excite. Several of the circumstances and 
thttViCtets are borrowed from the old play 
of V^etstone, Promos and Cassandra ; 
but very little of the sentiments or lan- 

Siage. What is good in Measure for 
easure is Shakspeare's own. 



41. If ofigtaaUiy of invemkm did not ae 

Bonch stamp almost every play of j^ 
Shakspeare, that to name one as the ^^ 
most original seena a disparageBieiit to 
others, we might say that this great im«- 
rogative of genius was exereiMd above 
att in Lear. It diverges more ftom the 
akkM of regular tragedy than Macbeth of 
Othello, and even more than Haiidet ; but 
the fable is better ooastmeted than in the 
last of these, and it displays full as much 
of^the almost superhuman inspiration of 
the poet as the other two. Lear himself 
is perhaqps the most wonderful of dra- 
matic conceptions, ideal to satisfy ttie 
most romantic imagination, yet idealixed 
from the reality of nature. In preparing 
us for the most intense sympathy with 
thia old man, he first abases him to the 
ground ; it is not (Bdipus, against whose 
respected age the gods themselvee have 
conspired; it is not Orestes, noUe^ninded 
and affectionate, whose crime has been vir- 
tue ; it is a headstrong, feeble, and selfish 
being, whom, in the first act of the tnf^ 
dy, no^ttg seems eapaUe of redeemmg 
in om* eyes ; nothing but what follows, 
intense wo, unnatural wrong. Then comes 
on that splendid madness, not absurdly 
sudden, aa in some tragedies, but in 
which the strings that keep his reasoning 
power together give way, one after the 
other, in the phrensy of rage and grief. 
Then it is that we find vrhat in hte may 
sometimee be seen, the intellectual ener- 
gies grow stronger in calasiiity, and espe- 
cially under wrong. An awful eloqiieBee 
briongs to unmerited suffering. Thooghts 
burst out, more profound than Lear in his 
prosperous hour could ever have ooneeiv- 
ed ; inconsequent— lor such is the condi- 
tion of madness— but in themselves fk«g- 
ments of coherent troth, the reason of aa 
unreasonable mind. 

41. Timon of Athens is cast, as it were, 
in the same mould as Lear ; it is rhmn «r 
the same essential character ; the *>*■■■ 
same generosity, more from wanton os- 
tentation than love of othere ; the same 
fleree rage under the smart of ingrati- 
tode; the same rousing up, in tiiat tem- 
pest, of powere that had slumbered un« 
suspiected in some deep recess of the 
soul ; for, had Timon or Lear known fhat 
philosophy of human nature in their calm- 
er moments which furv brouaht forth, 
they would never have had auch terrible 
occasion to display it. The thoogfatlesa 
confidence of Lear in his children has 
something in it far more touching than 
the self-beggary of Timon; though both 
one and the other have prototypes enOqgfa 
in real hfe. And as we give the old king 
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MOie of our pitf , to m tncm intnse tb- 
honenee aocompames his daughters and 
the worse characters of that drama than 
we spate for the miserable sycophants of 
the Athenian. Their thaaklessoess is an- 
ticipated, and springs from the very na^ 
tore of their calling; it verges on the 
beaten road of comedy. In this play 
there is neither a female personage, ex- 
cept two courtesans, who haidly speak, 
nor any prominent character (the honest 
slewaid is not soch) redeemed by virtoe 
enough to be estimable ; for the cynic 
Apemaatos is but a cynic, and ill replaces 
the noUe Kent of the other drama. The 
fiible, if fable it can be called, is' so eztra^ 
oidinarily deficient in action— a fault of 
which Shakspeare is not guilty in any 
other instance— -that we may wonder a 
little how he should have seen in the sin- 
gle delineation of Timon a counterbal- 
ance for the manifold objections to this 
subject. But there seems to have been a 
period of Shakspeare's life when his heart 
was ill at ease, and iU content with the 
.world or lus own conscience ; the memo^ 
ry of hoars misspent, the pang of affec- 
tion misplaced or unrequited, the experi- 
ence of man's worser nature, which in* 
tercourse with ill-chosen associates, by 
choice or circumstance, peculiarly teach- 
^ ; these, as they sank down into the 
depths of his great mind, seem not only 
to have ixispired into it the conception of 
Lear and Timon, but that of one primary 
character, the censuret of mankind. This 
type is first seen in the philosophic mel- 
ancholy of Jacques, gaxin^ with an undi- 
minished seremty, and with a gayety of 
ftncy, though not of manners, on the fol- 
lies of the world. It assumes a graver 
east in the exited Duke of the same play, 
and next one rather more severe in the 
Duke of measure for Measure. In all 
these, however, it is merely contempla- 
tive philosophy. In Hamlet this is min- 
ded with the impulses of a pertuibed 
heart under the ^ssure of extraordinary 
circumstances ; it shines no longer, as in 
the former characters, with a steady light, 
but plays in fitful coruscations amid feign- 
ed ffayety and extravagance. In Le«r it 
is uie flash of sudden inspiration across 
the incongruous imagery of madness ; in 
Timon it is obscurd by the exagger»> 
tions of misanthropy. These i^vs all 
belong to neariy the same period: As 
You Like It being usually referred to 
1600, Hamlet, in its altered form, to about 
1009, Timon to the same year. Measure 
tot Measure to 1603, and Lear to 1004. 
In the later plays of Shakspeare, esps- 
oatty in Mftcheth apl the Tenqpest» mudi 
Vol* II.— € o 



of monl speeiilatkm wfli be found, but hs 
has never retuined to this type of charao* 
ter in the personages. Timon is tess 
and less pleasing than the great majority 
of Shakspeare's plays, but it abounds 
with signs of his genius. Schlegel ob- 
serves, uiat of all his woffks,it isthat whi<^ 
has most satire ; comic in representation 
of the parasites, indignant and Juvenalian 
in the bursts of Timon himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to be 
in TOurt, and only in part, the work p^^,,^ 
of Shakspeare. From the poverty *^"*^ 
and bad management of the fiible, the want 
of any effective or distinguishable charao* 
ter, for Marina is no more than the com* 
mon form of female virtue, such as all the 
dramatists of that age could draw, and a 
general feebleness of the tragedy as a 
whole, I should not beheve the structure 
to have been Shakspeare's. But many 
passages are far more in his manner than 
m that of any contemporary writer with 
whom I am acquainted ; and the extrinsie 
testimony^ though not conclusive, being 
of some value, I should not dissent from 
the judgment of Steevens and Malone^ 
that it was, in no inconsiderable degree, re» 
paired and improved by his touch. Drake 
has i^aoed it under tlie year 1600, as the 
eariiest of 8hakspeare's plajrs, for no better 
reason, apparently, than that he thought it 
inferior to all the rest. But if, as most wiU 
agree, it were not quite his own, this reason 
wiU have less wiBight ; and the language 
seems to me rather that of his secKmd ow 
third manner than of his first. Pericles is 
not known to have existed before 1609. 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, 
assign to Madbeth, which seems to have 
been written about 1606, the pre-eminence 
among the woiiis of Shakspeare ; manyi 
however, would rather name Othello, one 
of his latest, which is refenred to 1611 ; 
and a few. might prefer Lear to either. 
The ffreat epic drama, as the first may be 
called, deserves, in Iny own judgment, the 
post it has attained,' as being, in the lan- 
guage of Drake, '* the greatest effort of our 
autitor's eenius, the most sut^me and imr 
pressive drama which the world has ever 
beheld." It will be observed that Shaka* 
peare had now turned his mind towaida 
the tra^ drama. No tragedy but Romeo 
and Juhet belongs to the sixteenth century : 
ten, wi^nt counting Pericles, appeared 
in the first eleven years of the present. 
It is not my design to distinguish each of 
his i^ays separately; and it will be evi- 
dent that I pass over some of the greatest. 
No writer, in fact, is so well known a« 
Shakspeare, or has been so abundantly, 
and, on the whole, so ably critidsed ; I 
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faaTe been wtnantod in n3riiig evea 
leas than I have done. 

45. Shakspeare was, as I believe, con- 

Hit RonMB v®>*3i^^ ^'^i^ ^be better class of 
CTMdta. English literature which the 
JoiliuiCMir. reign of Elizabeth afforded. 
Among other books, the translation by 
North of Amyot's Plutarch seems to have 
lallen into his hands about 1607. It was the 
source of three tragedies, founded on the 
lives of Brutus, Antony, and Coriolanus, 
the first bearing the name of Julius Caesar. 
In this the plot wants even that historical 
unity which the romantic drama requires ; 
the third and fourth acts are ill connected ; 
it is deficient in female characters, and in 
that combination which is generally ap- 
parent amid all the intricacies of his fable. 
But it abounds in fine scenes and fine pas- 
sages ; the spirit of Plutarch's Brutus is 
well seized, the predominance of Cssar 
himself is judiciously restrained, the char- 
acters have that individuality which Shaks- 
peare seldom misses; nor is there, per- 
naps, in the whole range of ancient and 
modem eloquence, a speech more fully 
realizing the perfection that orators have 
striven to attain dian that of Antony. 

46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather 
Aniony lod a different order ; it does not fur- 
o^patn^ nisli, perhaps, so many striking 
beauties as the last, but is, at least, equally 
vedolent of the genius of Shakspeare. 
Antony, indeed, was given him by history, 
and he has but imbodied in his own vivid 
colours the irregular mind of the triumvir, 
ambitious and oaring against all enemies 
but himself. In Cleopatra he had less to 

Side him ; she is another incarnation of 
i same passions, more lawless and in- 
■ensible to reason and honour, as they are 
found in women. This character beiuff 
not one that can please, its strong and 
spirited delineation nas not been sufficient- 
ly observed. It has, indeed, only a poet- 
ical originality ; the type was in the cour- 
tesan of common hfe, but the resemblance 
is that of Michael Angelo's Sibyls to a 
muscular woman. In this tragedy, like 
Julius Casar, as has been Justly observed 
by Schlegel, the events that do not pass 
on the stage are scarcely made clear 
enough to one who is not previously ac- 
quainted with history, and some of the 
persons appear and vanish again without 
sufficient reason. He has, in fact, copied 
Plutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by no means discem- 
^^^^ ed in the third Roman tragedy 
^'^"^ of Shakspeare, Coriolanus. He 
InckSly found an intrinsic historical unity 
which he could not have destroyed, and 
which his mangnificent delineation of the 



chief pereonage has thoiOQghiir mnintais- 
ed'. Coriolanus himself has the grandeur 
of sculpture; his proportions are colossal; 
nor would less than this transcendent 
siweriority, by which he towers over his 
feUow-citizens, wfirrant, or seem for the 
moment to warrant, his haughtiness and 
their pusillanimity. The surprising judg- 
ment of Shakspeare is visible in tms. A 
dramatist of the second class, a Comeille, 
a Schiller, or an Alfieri, would not have lost 
the occasion of representing the plebeian 
form of courage and patriotism. A tribune 
would have oeen made to utter noble 
speeches, and some critics would have 
extolled the balance and contrast of the 
antagonist principles. And this might 
have degenerated into the general saws 
of ethics and politics which philosophical 
tragedians love to pour forth. But Shaks- 
peare instinctively perceived that, to ren- 
der the arrogance of Coriolanus endurable 
to the spectator or dramatically probable, 
he must abase the plebeians to a con- 
temptiMe |X>pulace. The sacrifice of his- 
toric truth is often necessary for the truth 
of poetry. The citizens of eariy Rome, 
** rusticorwn mascuia miliiten proleM^ are 
indeed calumniated in his scenes, and 
might almost pass for buigesses of Strat* 
ford; but the unity of emotion is not dis- 
sipated by contradictory energies. Cori^ 
olanus is less rich in poetical style than 
the other two, but the comic parts are full 
of humour. In these three tragedies it is 
manifest that Roman character, and, still 
more, Roman manners, are not exhibited 
with the precision of a scholar; yet there 
is something that distinguishes them from 
the rest, something of a grandiosity in the 
sentiments and language, vfhich shovrs us 
that Shakspeare had not read that histoiy 
without entering into its spirit. 

46. Othello, or perhaps the Tempest, 
is reckoned by many the latest m, ^^^^^ 
of Shakspeare's woiks. In the nentaiMi 
zenith of nis faculties, in posses- ^"^ 
sion of fame disproportionate, mdeed, to 
what has since accnied to his memory, 
but beyond that of any contemporary, at 
the age of about forty-seven, he ceased to 
write, and settled himself, at a distance 
from all dramatic associations, in lus own 
native town; a home of which he had 
never lost sight, nor even {>ermanently 
quitted; the birthplace of his children^ 
and to which he brought what might then 
seem affluence in a middle station, with 
the hope, doubtless, of a secure decline 
into the 3rellow leaf of years. But he was 
cut off in 1616, not, probably, in the midfll 
of any schemes for nis own glory, bat t» 
the loas 9f those eiyoyments which he 
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had accustomed bimself to Tahie beyond 
it. His descendants, it is well known, 
became extinct in little more than half a 
centory. 

40. The name of Shakspeare is the 
«MiiMH or greatest in onr literatnre-^it is 
utfMiiH. the greatest in all literature. 
No man ever came near to him in fbe 
creative powers of the mind ; no man had 
ever such strength at once, and stich y^ 
riety of imagination. Coleridge has most 
felicitously applied to him a Greek epi- 
thet, given before to I know not whom, 
certainly none so deserving of it, fMpwvovCi 
the thousand-souled Shakspeare.* The 
nomber of characters in his phiys is as- 
tonishingly great, without reckoning those 
who, although transient, have often their 
individuality ; all distinct, aill tjrpes of hu- 
man life in well-defined differences. Yet 
he never takes an abstract quality to im- 
body it ; scarcely, perhaps, a definite con- 
dition of manners, as Jonson does; nor 
did he draw much, as I conceive, ftom 
hving models; there is no manifest ap- 
pearance of personal caricature in his 
comedies, though, in some slight traits of 
character, this may not improbably have 
been the case. Above aU, neither he nor 
his contemporaries wrote for the stage in 
the worst, though most literal, and, of late 
years, the most usual sense ; making the 
servants and handmaids of dramatic in- 
vention to lord over it, and limiting the 
capacities of the poet's mind to those of 
the performers. If this poverty of the 
representative defutrtment of the drama 
had hung, like an incumbent fiend, on the 
creative power of Shakspeare, how would 
he have poured forth, witn such inexhaust- 
ible prodigality, the vast diversitjr of char- 
acters that we find in some of his plays 1 
This it is in which he leaves far behmd, 
not the dramatists alone, but all writers 
of fiction. Compare with him Homer, 
the tragedians of Greece, the poets of Ita- 
ly, Plautus, Cervantes, Molidre, Addison, 
Le Sage, Fielding, Richardson, Scott, the 
romancers of the elder or later schools — 
one man has far more than surpassed 
them all. Others may have been as sub- 
lime, others may have been more pathet- 
ic, others may have equalled him in grace 
and purity of language, and have shunned 
some, of Its faults ; but the plhilosophy of 
Shakspeare, his intimate searching out of 
the human heart, whether in the gnomic 
form of sentence, or in the dramatic exhi- 

, * Tftble-Ulk, vol. ii., p. 301. Coleridge had pie- 
nontlr •poken of Shakipeare's ocmmie mind, which, 
a we uke it in the eeoM of multitudinoot unity, 
nvrmv n/utrvp •vngApuw ytkaffiuh will present the 

nan idea •• pv^ovwi in a beautiful iB^iSi 



bition of character, is a gift peeulimiy his 
own. It is, if not entirely wanting, very 
little manifested, in comparison wiUi him, 
by the English dramatists of his own and 
the subsequent period, whom we are about 
to approach. 

60. These dramatists, as we shall speed- 
ily perceive, are hardly less infe- Hiajudf- 
rior to Shakspeare in judgment. ■«•. 
To this quahty I particularly advert, be« 
cause forei|[n writers^ and sometimes our 
own, have imputed an extraordinary bar- 
barism and rudeness to his works. They 
belong, indeed, to an age soSciently rude 
and baibarous in its entertainments, and 
are, of course, to be classed with what is 
called the romantic school, which has 
hardly yet shaken off tiiat reproach. But 
no one who has perused the plays anterior 
to those of Shakspeare, or contemporary 
with them, or subsequent to them down 
to the closing of the theatres in the civil 
war, will pretend to deny that there is far 
less regularity, in regard to everytbmg 
where regularity can l^ desired, in a large 
proportion of these (perhaps in aU the tra- 
gedies) than in his own. We need only 
repeat the names of the Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure. ' The plots in these are excel- 
lentiy constructed, and in some with un- 
common artifice. But even where an 
analysis of the story might excite criti- 
cism, there is generally a unity of interest 
which tones the whole. The Winter's 
Tale is not a model to follow, but we feel 
that the Winter's Tale is a single story ; 
it is even managed, as such, with consum- 
mate skill. It is another proof of Shaks- 
peare's Judgment, that he has given aetioB 
enough to his comedies without the bus- 
tling intricacy of the Spanish stage. If 
his plots have any Kttle obscurity in some 
parts, it is from cop3ing his novel or his< 
tory too minutely. 

51. The idolatry of Shakspeare has been 
carried so far of late years, that Hmke 
and perhaps greater authorities have been 
unwillingto acknowledge any faidts in Ids 
plays. This, however, is an extravagance 
rather derogatory to the critic than hon- 
ourable to the poet. Besides the blem- 
ishes of construction in some of his plots, 
which are pardonable, but still blemishes, 
there are too many in his style. His con- 
ceits and quibbles often spoil the effect of 
his scenes, and take off from the passion 
he would excite. In the last act of Rich- 
ard II., the Duke of York is introduced 
demanding the punishment of his son An- 
roale for a conspiracy against the king, 
while the duchess implores mercy. The 
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scene is ill conceited and worse exeented 
tfarougfaotit ; but one line is both atrocious 
and contemptible. Tbe duchess having 
dwelt on the word ffttion^ and urged the 
king to let her hear it from his lips, Yoris 
takes her up with this stupid qnibole : 

Speak it in FreDch, king ; my Pardonnei tnoi. 

it would not be difficult to find several 
other instances, though none, peiha^ 
quite so bad, of verbal equivocations, mis* 
placed and iaeonsistent with the pefson^s, 
the author^s, the reader^s sentiment. 

58. Few will defend these notorious 
ffi«AWi»i^ faults. But is there not one* 
^' less frequently mentioned, yet 
of more continual recurrence— the ex* 
tieme obscurity of Shakspeare^s diction 1 
His style is full of new. words and new 
senses. It is easy to pass this over as 
obsoleteness ; but, though many expres- 
sions are obsolete and many provincial ; 
though thf labour of his commentators 
has never been 90 profitably, as well as 
so diligently employed as in tracing this 
by the help of the meanest and most for- 
gotten books of the age, it is impossible 
to deny that innumerable lines in Shaks- 
peare were not more intelligible in his 
time than they are at present Much of 
this may be forgiven, or, rather, is so in- 
corporated with the stren([th of his reason 
and fancy that we love it as the proper 
body of Shakspeare's soul. Still, can we 
justify the very numerous passages which 
yiAd to no interoretation ; knots which 
are never unloosed; which conj[ecture does 
but cut ; or even those which, if they may 
at last be understood, keep the attention 
in perplexity till the first emotion has 
passed awayl And these occur not 
msDely in places where the struggles of 
the speaker's mind may be well denoted 
by some obscurities of language, as in the 
eoUloquies of Hamlet and Mad[>eth, but in 
dialo^es between ordinary personages, 
and u the business of the play. We 
learn Shakspeare, in foot, as* we learn a 
laa|uage,or as we read adifficult passage 
In Oreiek, with the eye gbmdng on the 
eommentary ; and it is only after much 
•tody that we come to forget a part, it 
ean be but a part, of the perplexities he 
Ihui cansed us. This was no doubt one 
reason that he was less read formally, his 
style passing for obsolete, though in many 
parts, as we have just said, it was never 
nnch more intelligible than it is.* 

• «• ShaktpMrt*! itrl« it w pMtevBd with SgQw 
raliv« MPiyiioni, Ihat it it m aflbctod tt it it ob- 
tcart. II it init tbtt in hit latter pUjt he had 
worn off tomewhat of thit nitt.**— Dryden't Workt 
(MaioneX voL il, pan H, p. SIS. This it by no 



63. It does not appear probable ihaft 
Shakspeare vras ever placed be- napop*. 
low, or merdy on a level with the i«**r* 
other dramatic writers of this period.f 
nat his plays were not so m!joently 
represented as those of Fletcher is littls 
to the purpose ; they required a more ex- 
pensive decoration, a larger company of 
good performers, and, above all, they 
were less intelligible to a promiscnoos 
audience. But it is certain tnat tbroogfa- 
out the seventeenth century, and even in 
the writings of Addison and his contem- 
poraries, we seldom or never meet wiA 
that complete recognition of his supreme^ 

2r, that unhesitating preference of him to 
I the world, which has become the Mth 
of the last and the present century. And 
it is remarkable that this apotheosis, so to 
speak, of Shakspeare was originally the 
work of what has been styled a frigid and 
tasteless generation, the age of Geoi:|^ 
II. Much is eertainly due to the stage it^ 
self, when those appeared who could guide 
end control the public taste, and discover 
that in the poet himself which sluggiidi 
imaginations could not have reached. The 
enthusiasm for Shakspeare is nearly e<v 
incident with that for Garrick; it was 
kept up by his followers, and especially 
by that highly-gifted familv which has bm 
recently Men vrithdrawn from our stage. 
54. Among the commentators on Sh^tf- 
peare, WariMirton, always stri- omicaoa 
ving to display his own acute- eaaktpMw. 
ness and scorn of others, deviates more 
than any one else from the meaning. 
Theobald was the first who did a little. 
Jofaoason explained much well, but thera 



meant the troth, but rather the teverae of It ; DfV- 
den knew not at all which were earlier or whidi 
later of Shaktpeare't pleyt. 

t A certain William Gartwright, in 
torj Tenet addretted to Fletcheri hat the 
totay, 

Shaktpeare to thee waa daU« whoee beat wit lies 
r th' ladiet* quettiont, and the fools* rtpliet. 

But the tnffiage of Jonton himself, of If fltoo, and 
of many more that might be qaoted, tendt to prore 
that hit genint waa esteemed beyond Ihat or any 
other, thMgh tome mi^ht compare inferior writer* 
to him in other quahficationt of the diamatiat. 
Even Dryden, who came in a worse period, and 
had no nndne rererence for Shakspeare, admits 
that ** he waa the man who, of all modeiti, and 
perhaps ancieot poete, had the largest and moet 
comprefaeotive tool. All the imtgee of natnre 
were still present to him, and he drew them, not 
laboriously, but luckily : when he deecribea any- 
thing, you more than see it ; yon feel it too. Those 
who accuse him to have wanted learning give him 
the greater recommendation; he was natnraUy 
learned ; he needed not the spectadeo of books to 
read nature; he looked inwird, and Ibond her 
thera."--DrTden*t Prote Workt (Maione^ edMon)^ 
ToL i., pait IL, p. as. 
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Is aomtOuii; magisterial In the numnef 
wherein he dismisses eaeh play, like a 
boy's exercise, dial inritates the leader. 
His criticism is flrequentl]^ Jadiciovs, hot 
betrays no ardent aamiration for Shake- 
peare. Malone and Steevens were two 
laborious commentators on the meaning 
of words and phrases ; one dull, the other 
clever ; but the dulness was accompanied 
by candour and a love of truth, the clev- 
erness by a total absence of both. Nei- 
ther seems to have had a fdSl discernment 
of Shakspeare's genius. The numerous 
critics of the last age who were not edit- 
ors have poured out much that is trite 
and insipia, much that is hyperbolical and 
erroneous; yet, collectively, they not only 
bear witness to the public taste for the 
poet, but taught men to judge and feel 
more accurately than they would have 
done for themselves. Hurd and Lord 
Kaimes, especially the former, may be 
reckoned among the best of this class ;* 
Mrs. Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated 
Essay, not very far from the bottom of 
the list. In the present century, Cole- 
ridge and Schlegel, ao nearly at the same 
time that the question of priority and 
even plajparism nas been mooted, gave a 
more philosophical, and, at the same time, 
a more intrinsically exact view of Shaks- 

Seare than their predecessors. What 
as since been written has often been 
highly acute and (esthetic, but occasional- 
ly with an excess of refinement which 
substitutes the critic for the work. Mrs. 
Jameson's Essa3rs on the Female Char- 
acters of Shakspeare are among the best. 
It was right that this province of illustrar 
tion should be reserved for a woman's 
hand. 

65. Ben Jonson, so generally known 
Ben jonmu ^^ ^^** familiar description that 
some might hardly recognise 
him without it, was placed next to Shaks- 
peare by his own age. They were much 
aeonainted, and belonged to the oldest, 
perhaps, and not the worst of clubs, form- 
ed by Sir Walter Raleigh abont the be- 
S'nning of the century, which met at the 
ermaid in Friday-street. We may ea- 
sily believe the testimony of one of its 

^ . _ _ ^^ 

* Hurd, in his notes cm Honee's Art of Poetry, 
ToL L, p. SSt, haa some very good reimrks on the 
dfetion of Shakepeare, aaggeated bytKe **caHida 
imcttin'' of the Roman poet, ilhietraCed bf many 
■Mtanoea. Theae remarks both senre to brmg out 
Ike skiD of Shakspeare, and to OKpIaln the dispated 
paaasfe in Horace. Hurd jostly naiBtehM the ob- 
-vioiia cenalraetion of thai passage, ** Notam si eel- 
Kda rwhom Reddiderit jnncliira nomm." That 
p sepoe ed by Lambimis and Beattie, which beghw 
wilb e s Ms ii , is inadmisflible, and girea a worae 
sense. 



mendwro, that it woe a feast of the moat 

subtle and brilliant wit* Jonaon had 
abundant powers of poignant and saicas- 
tic humour, besides extensive reading, and 
Shakspeare must have brought to the Mer- 
maid tbe brightness of his fancy. Selden 
and* Camden, the former in early youths 
ara reported to have given the biiUast of 
their strong sense and learning to thia 
cluster of poets. There has been, how- 
ever, a prevalent tradition that Jonson 
was not without some malignant and en* 
vious feelings towards Shakspeare. Gif« 
ford has repelled this imputation with 
considerable success, though we may still 
suspect that, there was something cauatio 
and saturnine in Uie temper of Jonson. 

56. The Alohjnnist is a fday which long 
remained on the stage, though I TbsAWiy- 
am not sure that it has been rep- w^ 
resented since the days of Garrick, who 
was famous in Abel Drugger. Notwitii* 
standing the indiscriminate and injodicioua 
panegyrie of Giffbrd, I believe there is no 
reader of taste but will condemn the out* 
rageovs excess of pedantry with whieh 
the first acts of this play aboond ; ped« 
antry the more intolerable, that it has not 
even what, however nnfit for the English 
stage, soholars might eomprehend, but the 
gibberish of ohscure treatises on aldiymy» 
which, whatever the oommoitatorB may 
choose to say, was aa nnintelligihle as it 
is at present. Much of this, it seems im» 
possible to doubt, waa omitted in repra* 
sentation. Nor is his pedantic ^splay of 
learning confined to tne part of the Al« 
chymist, who had certainly a ri^t t«> 
talk in the style of his science, if he had 
done it with some moderation : Sir Ept« 
cure Mammon, a woridly sensualist, pUi* 
ced in the author^a own age, pours out m 
torrent of ghittonous cookery from the 
kitchens of Heliogabalus and Apicins; 
his dishes are to be camels' heels, the 
beards of barbels and dissolfed peariSr 
erowttin^aflwiththepapsofasow. But, 
while this habitual error of Jonson's vani^ 
ty is not to he overiooked, we may truly 
say that it is much more than compens»* 
ted 1^ the excellences of this comedy* 
The piot, with great simplicity, is cMitin* 
ually animated and interesting ; the char* 
acters axe conceived and deUneated with 
admirable boldness, trmh, spirit, and va* 
riety ; the humour, especially in the two 
Puntans, a sect who now began to do 
penance on the stage, is amuaii^; the 
langnage, when it does not smell too 
much of book-learning, is forcible and 
dear. The Akhymist ia one of the three 
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pteys wiibh ilsoa&f eoDtett tiM Mperiovi' 
ty among tliose of Jontoiu 

67. The second of these is The F^^x, 
v«ipoM,or which, acoording to general opin- 
Ttofta. ion, has been placed above the 
Akhymist. Notwithstanding the dissent 
of Oifibrd) I should concur in this suf- 
frage. The fable belongs to a higher class 
of comedy. Without minutely inquiring 
whether the Roman hunters after the in- 
heritance of the rich, so well described by 
Horace, and especially the costly pres- 
ents by which they endeavoured to secure 
a better return, are altogether according 
to the manners of Venice, where Jonson 
has laid his scene, we must acknowledge 
that he has displayed the base cupidity, 
of whieh there will never be wanting ex- 
amples amonff mankind, in such colours 
as all other dramatic poetiy can hardly 
rival. Cnn^riand has blamed the man- 
ner in which Volpone brings ruin on his 
bead by insulting, in disguise, those whom 
he had duped. In this, I affree with Gif- 
foid, there is no violation of nature. Be- 
sides their ignorance of his person, so that 
he could not necessarily foresee the eifects 
of Voltore^s rage, it has been well and 
ISnely said by Cumberland himseU; that 
there is a moral in a villain's outwitting 
himself. And this is one that many dram- 
atists have displayed. 

68. In the choice of subject. The Fox 
is much inferior to Tartuffe, to which it 
bears some very general analogy. Though 
the TUrtnffe is not a remarkably agreea- 
ble play, the Fox is much less so ; five of 
the jMrincipal ofaAracters are wicked almost 
beyond any retribution that comedy can 
dispense ; the smiles it calls forth are not 
those of gaye^, but soom ; and the parts 
of an absurd English knight and his wife, 
though very humorous, are hardly promi- 
neitt enough to enliven the scenes of guilt 
and fraud which pass before our eyes. 
But, though too much pedantry obtrudes 
itself, it does not overspread the pages 
with nonsense as in the Alchymist; the 
eharacters of Celia and Bonario excite 
some interest ; the differences, one can 
hardly aay the gradations, of villany are 
marked with the strong touches of Jon- 
aon^s pen ; the inckients succeed rapidly 
and natursUy ; the dramatic effect, above 
all, is perceptiUe to every reader, and 
rises in a climax through the last two acts 
to the conclusion. 

69. The Silent Woman, which has been 
tfm sumi named by some with the Akhy- 
wsooM. mist and the Fox, falls much be- 
low them in vigorous delineation and dra^ 
matae effect. It has more diversity of 
nanners than pf character; the amusing 



bonder sometimes 
where two cowardly knights are made to 
receive blows in the dark, each siq)posii^ 
them to come from his adversary ; and the 
catastrophe is neither pleasing nor {Nroba- 
ble. It is written with a great deal of 
spirit, and has a value as the represenU- 
tion of London life in the higher ranks at 
that time. But, upon the whole, I should 
be inclined to give to Eveiv Man in his 
Humour a much siq;)erior place. It is a 
proof of Jonsott^s extensive learning, that 
the stoiy of this play, and several partic- 
ular passages, have been detected in a wri- 
ter so much out of the beaten track as 
Libanius.* 

60. The pastoral drama of the Sad 
Shej^erd is the best testimony a^stef- 
to tne poetical imagination of i**^ 
Jonson. Superior in originality, liveli- 
ness, and beauW to the Faithful Sbep* 
herdess of Fletcner, it reminds us rather, 
in language and imagery, of the llidsum- 
mer Night's Dream« and perhaps no other 
poetry has come so near to that of Shaks- 
peare. Jonson, like him, had an extraor- 
dinary command of English, in its popular 
and provincial idioms, as wdl as what 
might be gained from books ; and, thouffh 
his invincible pedantry now and then ob- 
trudes itself into the mouths of shepherds, 
it is compensated by numerous passages 
of the most natural and graceful expres- 
sion. This beautiful drama is imperfect, 
hardly more than half remaining^ or, more 
probably, having ever been written. It 
was also Jonson's last song ; age and pov« 
erty had stolen upon him ; but, as one has 
said who experienced the same destiny, 
^ the life was in the leal^" and Ida laurel 
remained verdant amid the snow of his 
honoured head. The beautiea of tbe Sad 
Shepherd might be reckoned rather poeti- 
cal than dramatic ; yet the action is both 
diversified and interesting to a degree we 
seldom find in the pastoral drama; there 
is little that is low m the comic speeches» 
nothing that is inflated in the serious. 

61. Two men, once united by friendship 
and for ever by fame, the Dios- a- ^^.^ 
curi of our zodiac, Beaumont vdrimcbtr. 
and Fletcher, rose upon the horiion as the 

* Oifford diiooTerad thii. Diyden, wbo In* at- 
00 an ezADUDfttion of th« Sileint wonMiD in ois 
Entj on Dramatic Poetry, takea If oroaa for a vaal 
charactar, and aaya that be had ao been fatfomed. 
It ia poaaible that there mif ht be aome JbmdatioB 
of troth in thia i the akeleton ia in LibHiSBe» bat 
JonaonmajhaTe filled it up from the life. Diydfli 
gi^ea it aa his opinion that there ia mora wit and 
acateneaa of Ancy in this play than in aay oT Bea 
Jflnaon'a, and that he baa deaciibed the ooufmm- 
tiao of fantlemen with mora s^^yety and fieedoas 
than mthe reat of lua comediaa, p. 107. 
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fltar of Shakspeare, fhongh still in hi fViIl- 
est brightness, was declming in the sky. 
The first in order of time, among more 
than fift^ pla3rBjpnbli8hed with their joint 
names, is the Woman-hater, represented, 
according to Langbaine, in 1007, and ascri- 
bed to Beaumont alone by Seward, thoogfa, 
I believe, merely on conjecture.* Beau- 
mont died, at the affo of thirty, in 1016 ; 
Fletcher in 1085. No dffifeience of man^ 
ner is perceptible, or, at least, no critic 
has perceived any, in the plays that ap- 
peared between these two epochs; m 
fact, the greater part were not printed till 
1647, and it is only through the records of 
the playhouse that we distinguish their 
dates. The tradition, however, of their 
own limes, as well as the earlier death of 
Beaumont, give us reason to name Fletch- 
er, when we mention one singly, as the 
principal author of all these plays ; and, 
of late years, this has pertiaps become 
more customary than it used to be. A 
contemporary copy of verses, indeed, 
seems to attribute the greater share in 
the Maid*s Tragedy, Philaster, and King 
ftnd No King, to Beaumont. But testi- 
mony of this kind is very precarious. It 
is sufficient that he bore a part in these 
three. 

63. Of aQ our early dramatic poets, none 
Cornipt ^^^^ suffered such mangling by the 
■tateof printer as Beaumont and Fletcher, 
thrfrtnt Their style is generaUy elliptical 
and not very perspicuous ; ^hey use words 
in peculiar senses, and there seems often 
an attempt at pointed expression in which 
its meaning has deserted them. But, after 
every efibrt to comprehend their language, 
it is continually so remote from all possi- 
bihty of bearing a rational sense, that we 
can only have recourse to one hypothesis, 
that of an extensive and irreparable cor- 
tnption of the text. Seward and Simp- 
son, who, in 1760, published the first edi- 
tion in which any endeavour was made at 
illnstration or amendment, though not men 
of much taste, and too fond of extolling 
their authors, showed some acuteness, 
and have restored many passages in a 
irrobable manner, though often driven out 
at sea to conjecture something where the 
deceived reading furnished not a vestige 
which they coidd trace. No one since 
has tnade any great progress in this criti- 
cism, though some have carped at thes^ 
editors fbr not performing more. The 
problem of actual restoration in most 
places, where the printers or transcribers 



* VoL i.» p. 3. He also thinks ths Nice Valour 
excTusiveiy Beatlinont'li. These two appear to me 
iboQt the won* in Um coUectifln. 



hive nade sndi staoiib ]iftvoe»ttQsi tvi«» 
dently be insoluble* 

03. The first play in the eoUected works 
of BeaaiMOttt and Fletcher, though The iuii% 
not the earliest, is the Maid's Tnt&Aj, 
Tragedy, and it is among the beat. None 
of their female charactersy though they are 
often very suecessiul in beautiiul delmea-< 
tions of virtuous love, attaches our sym- 
pathy like Aspasia. Her sonows are so 
deep^ so pure, so unmerited ; she sustains 
the breach of plighted faith in Amyntor, 
and the taunts of vicious women with so 
much resignation, so little of that terma-* 

Sit resentment these poets are apt to in* 
e into their heroines; the poetry of hei 
speeches is so exquisitely imaginative, 
that, of those dramatic persons who are 
not prominent in the development of a 
story, scarce any, even in 8haaq)eare, are 
more interesting. Nor is the praise dua 
to the Maid's Tragedy oonfined to Ihs 
part of Aspasia. In Melantias we hav^ 
Fletcher's favourite character, the brave^ 
honest soldier, incapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to be ig^k 
norant of it, but unshriiuung in its punish* 
ment. That of Evadne wdl displays the 
audacious security of guilt under the safe^ 
guard of power; it is highly theatrical, 
and renders the success of this tragedy 
not surprising in times when its language 
and situations could be endured by the au<« 
dienoe. We may remark in this tragedy, 
as in many others of these dramatists, 
that, while pouring out the unlimited loy-» 
alty fashionable at the court of James, 
they are full of implied satire, which coida 
haidly escape observation. The warm 
eulogies on military fiory, the scorn of 
slothful peace, the pictnres of dissolute 
baseness in courtiers, seem to spring from 
a dislike, very usual among the En^sft 
gentry, a rank to which tihey both be* 
longed, for that ignominious government ; 
and thoufl^ James was far enough removed 
from such voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher 
has portrayed in this and some other 
plays, they did not serve to exemplify the 
advantages of moikarehy in the most at> 
tractive manner. 

64. The Maid's Tragedy, unibrtunately, 
beantiftil and essentially moral as it is^ 
cannot be called a tragedy for maida; and, 
indeed, riiottld haardly be read by any re- 
spectaUe woman. It abounds with that 
studiously protracted indecency which dis- 
tinguished Fletcher beyond all our early 
dramatists, and is so much incorporatsa 
with his plays, that very few of them can 
be so altered as to become tolerable at 
present on the stage. In this he is stri- 
kingly contrasted with Shakspeaie, whoa^ 
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iBTities of Ihis kind are lo tnouriiory, and 
80 mach confined to langaa9e,that he has 
borne the process of |mrification with little 
detriment to his genius, or even to his wit. 

66. Philaster has been, in its day, one 
^„ of the best known and most popu- 
"*"•*"' Ur of Fletcher's pUys.» This was 
owing to the j^leasing characters of Philas- 
ter and Bellario, and to the frequent sweet- 
ftess of the poetry. It is, nevertheless, 
not a first-rate play. The plot is most ab- 
surdly managed, ft turns on the suspicion 
of Arethasa's infidelity. And the sole 
ground of this is, that an abandoned wom- 
an, being detected herself, accuses the 
^ncess of unchastity. • Not a shadow of 
presumptive evidence is brought to con* 
arm this impudent assertion, which, how- 
ler, the lady's father, her lover, and a 
|niv6, sensiUe courtier do not fail implieit- 
[f to believe. How unlike the chain oi 
tircunistance, and the devilish cunning bv 
Irhich the Moor is wrought up to tinnk 
Us Desdemona false! Bellano is sug- 
fested by Viola; there is more pictu- 
Tesqueness, more dramatic importance, 
not, perhaps, more beauty and sweetness 
sf affection, but a more eloquent develop- 
ment of it in Fletcher ; on the other hand, 
there is still more of that improbability 
which attends a successful concealment 
sf sex by mere disguise of clothes, though 
no artifice has been more common on the 
stage. Many other circumstances in the 
conduct of Fletcher's story are ill-con- 
trived. It has less wit than the greater 
part of his comedies ; for among such, ac- 
cording to the old distinction, it is to be 
ranked, though the subject is elevated and 
serious. 

66. King and No King is, in my judg- 
Kins and ment, inferior to Philaster. The 
ffoKiiig. language has not so much of poeti- 
cal beauty. The character of Ari>aces ex- 
cites no sympathy ; it is a compound of 
vainglory and violence, which rather do- 
mums disgrace from poeticid justice than 
reward. Panthee is innocent, but insipid ; 
Mardonius a good specimen of what Fletch- 
er loves to exhibit, the plain, honest cour- 
tier. As for Bessus, he certainly gives 
occasion to several amusing scenes; but 
bis cowardice is a litUe too fflaring ; he is 
neither so laughable as Bcmadil, nor so 
sprightly as ParoUes. The principal merit 
of this play, which rendorea it p<^Hilar on 

* Dryden sayf . Imt I know not how titily. that 
PhillNtar was "the lint play that braoght Baan. 
vKNit and Flatdier in arteam; for bafore that thay 
bad wiittaa two or thraa verr nnaocceasfullT," p. 
IOOl Philaatar waa not printaa» according to Lang- 
baina, till 1020; I do not know that we hare any 
svidenca of tba dsia of Hi repraaaatatiQD. 



the stage for many years, consists in the 
effective scenes where Art»aces reve^ 
his illicit desire. That esoecially with 
Mardonius is artfuUv and elaborately writ- 
ten. Shakspeare had less of this skill, 
and his tragedies suffer for it in Uieir dra- 
matic effect. The scene between John 
and Hubert is an exception, and there is a 
great deal of it in Othello ; but, in general, 
he may be said not to have exerted the 
power of detaining the specta^r in that 
anxious suspense, which creates almost an 
actual illusion, and makes him tremble at 
every word, lest the secret which he has 
learned should be imparted to the ima- 
ginary person on the stage. Of this there 
are several fine instances in the Greek 
tragedians, the famous scene in the (£di- 
pus TVrannus being the best ; and it is 
possible that the superior education of 
Fletcher may have rendered him ianuliai 
with the resources of ancient tnigedv. 
These scenes in the present play would 
have been more highly powerful if the 
interest could have been thrown on any 
character sij^ierior to the selfish braggart 
Aibaces. It may be said, pexhape, that 
his humiliation through hU own lawless 
passions, after so much insolence of suc- 
cess, affords a moral ; he seems, however, 
but imperfectly cured at the conclusion, 
which IS also hurried on with unsatisfac- 
tory rapidity. 

67. The £lder Brother has beea gen- 
erally reckoned amcmg the best The Bito 
of fietcher's Comedies. It dis- Bw^har. 
plays in a new form tm idea not very new 
m fiction, the power of love, on the first 
sight of a woman, to vivify a soul utieriy 
ignorant of the passion. Charles, the 
Elder Brother, much unlike the Oymonof 
Dryden, is absorbed in study; a mere 
scholar, without a thought beyond Us 
books. His indifference, perimps, and ig- 
norance about the world are rauier exag- 
gerated, and border on stupidity ; but it 
was the custom of the dramatists in that 
age to produce effect in representation by 
very sudden developments, if not chan- 
ges, of character. The other persons are 
not ill-conceived ; the honest, testy Mira- 
mont, who admires learning without nouch 
more of it than enables him to sign bis 
name ; the two selfish, woridly j^uhers of 
Charles and Angelina, believing them- 
selves shrewd, yet the easy dupes of cox- 
comb manners from the court ; the spirit- 
ed Angelina ; the spoiled but not worth- 
less Eustace, show Fletcher's great talent 
in dramatic invention. In none of his 
mere comedies has he sustained so nni- 
formlv elegant and pleasing a style of poe- 
try ; the language of Charles is natunUly 
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fhat of a refined scholar, but now and then, 
perhaps, we find oM Miramont talk above 
nitnsdf. The underplot hits to the life 
the licentious endeavours of an old man 
to seduce his inferior ; but, as usual, it re- 
veals vice too broadly. This comedy is 
of very simple construction, so that Gib- 
ber was obhged to Mend it with another, 
Tlie Custom of the Country, in order to 
compose from the two his Love Blakes a 
Man, by no means the worst play of that 
age. The two plots, however^ do not har- 
monize very well. 

08. The Spanish Curate is, in all prob- 
Tbe spra- abihty, taken from one of those 
kh ciinis. comedies of intrigue, eapa y ea- 
pada^ which the fame of Lope de Vegahad 
made popular in Europe. It is one of the 
best specimens of that manner ; the plot 
is fhlf of incident and interest. Without 
being difficult of comprehension, nor, with 
fair allowance for the conventions of the 
stage and manners of the country, improb- 
able. The characters are in full relief 
without caricature. Fletcher, with an ar- 
tifice of which he is very fond, has made 
the fierce resentment of Violante break 
out unexpectedly iVom the calmness she 
had shown in the first scenes ; but it is so 
well accounted for, that we see nothing 
unnatural in the development of passions 
for which there had been no previous call. 
Ascanio is again one of Fletcher's favour- 
ite delineations ; a kind of Bellario in his 
modest, affectionate disposition; one in 
whose prosperity the reader takes so 
much pleasure that he forgets it is, in a 
worldly sense, inconsistent with that of 
the honest-hearted Don Jamie. The do- 
ting husband, Don Henrique, contrasts 
wen with the jealous Bartolus ; and both 
afford, by their fate, the sort of moral which 
is looked for in comedy. The underplot 
of the lawyer and his wife, while it shows 
how licentious in principle as well as in- 
decent in language the stage had become, 
is conducted with incomparable humour 
and amusement. Congreve borrowed 

Crt of this in the Old Bachelor, without 
' any means equallinff it. Upon the 
whole, as a comedy of this class, it de- 
serves to be placed in the highest rank. 

09. The Custom of the Country is much 
TbeCiistoinor deformed by obscemty, espe- 
ib6 oennfry. cially the first act. but it is 
full of nobleness in character and senti- 
ment, of interesting situations, of unceas- 
ing variety of action. Fletcher has never 
shown what he so much delights in draw- 
ing, the contrast of virtuous dignity with 
migovemed passion in woman, with more 
success, than in Zenocia and Hippolyta. 
Of these three plays we may say, perhaps, 
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that there is more poetry In Ae SUer 
Brother, more interest in the Custom of 
the Country, more wit and spirit in the 
Spanish Curate. 

70. The Loyal Subject ought also to be 
placed in a high rank among the tim Loyti 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher. sobiMt. 
There is a play by He3rwood| The Royal 
King and Loyal Subject, fh)m which the 
general idea of several circumstances of 
this have been taken. That Heywood*s 
was the original, though the only editimi 
of it is in 1637, while the Loyal Subject 
was represented in 1616, cannot bear a 
doubt. The former is expressly mention- 
ed in the epilogue as an old play, belonf^ 
ing to a style gone out of date, and not to 
be judged with rigour. Heywood hat^ 
therefore, the praise of having conceived 
the character of Earl Marshal, upon which 
Fletcher somewhat improved in Archas ; 
a brave soldier of that disinterested and 
devoted loyalty, which bears all ingrat^ 
tude and outrange at the hands c^ an un- 
worthy and misguided sovereign. In the 
days of James there could be no more 
courtly moral. In each play the prince, 
after depriving his most deserving subject 
of honours and fortune, tries his fidelity 
by commanding him to send two daugh- 
ters, whom he had educated in seclusion, 
to the court, with designs that the father 
may easily suspect. The loyalty, how- 
ever, of these honest soldiers, like the 
hospitality of Lot, submits to encounter 
this danger ; and the conduct of the young 
ladies soon proves that they might be trust- 
ed in the fiery trial. In the Loyal Sob* 
ject, Fletcher nas beautifully, and with his 
light touch of pencil, sketched the two 
virtuous sisters ; one highnspirited, intrep- 
id, undisguised, the other shrinking with 
maiden modesty, a tremulous dewdrop 
in the cup of a violet. But, unfortunate- 
ly, his ori^al taint betrays itself, and 
the elder sister cannot display her scorn 
of licentiousness without borrowing some 
of its language. If Shakspeare had put 
these loose images into the mouth of Isa« 
bella, how differently we should have es^ 
teemed her character ! 

71. We find in the Loyal Subject what 
is neither pleasing nor probable, the dis- 
guise of a youth as a gurL This was, o^ 
coarse, not offensive to those who saw 
nothinff else on the stage. Fletcher did 
not tsJie this from Hejrwood. In the 
whole management of the story he is much 
superior ; the nobleness of Archas and his 
injuries are still more displayed than those 
of the Eari Marshal ; and he has several 
new characters, especially Theodore, the 
impetuous son of tne Loyal Sulject, who 
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does Aotbiook tbeinndtsof aprince as 
submissively as his father, which fill the 
play with variety and spirit The language 
IS in some places obscure and probably 
corrupt, but abounding with that kind of 
poetry which belones to Fletcher. 

73. Beggar's Bush is an excellent com- 
bmuIi edy ; the serious parts interesting, 
MibT the comic diverting. Every char- 
acter suj^rts itself well ; if some parts 
of Uie plot have .been suggested by As You 
Like It, the^ are maaaffed so as to be 
original in spirit. Few of Fletcher's phiys 
furnish more proofs of his characteristic 
qualities. It might be represented with 
no great curtailment. 

73. The Scornful Ladv is one of those 
n«Seoro- comedies which exhibit English 
tu Lady, domestic life, and have, therefore, 
a value independent of their dramatic 
merit. It does not equal Beggar's Bush, 
but is full of eflfective scenes, ^ich, when 
less regard was paid to decency, must 
have rendered it a popular play. Fletcher, 
in fact, is much superior to Shakspeare in 
his knowledge of the stage, as he falls be- 
low him in that of human nature. His 
fertile invention was turned to the man- 
agement of his plot (always with a view 
to representation), the ra{»d succession of 
incidents, the suiprises and embarrass- 
ments which keep the spectator's atten- 
tion alive. His characters are but vehicles 
to the story; they are distinguished, for 
the most part, by little more than the 
slight peculiarities of manner, which are 
easily caught by the audience ; and we do 
not often meet, especially in his comedies, 
with the elaborate delineations of Jonson, 
or the marked idiosyncracies of Shaks- 
peare. Of these his great predecessors, 
one formed a deliberate conception of a 
character, whether taken from general 
nature or from manners, and drew his 
figure, as it were, in his mind before he 
transferred it to the canvass; with the 
other, the idea srarang out of the depths of 
his soul, snd, though suggested by the 
story he had chosen, became so much 
the favourite of his genius as he wrote, 
that in its development he sometimes 
grew negligent of his plot. 

74. No tragedy of Fletcher would de- 

TaiMuiiiiuL *®*^® higher praise than Valen- 
^^^ tinian, if he had not, by an m- 
conceivable want of taste and judgment, 
descended from beauty and dignity to the 
most preposterous absurdities. The ma- 
tron purity of the ii^iured Lucina, the rav- 
ages of imrestrained self-indulgence on a 
nund not wholly without glimpses of vir- 
tue in Valentinian, the vileness of his 
courtiers, the spirited contrast of uncon- 



^[Qcmhle loyalty in Aetios, wiA the nstonl 
mdignation at wrong in Maximus, are 
broiuht before our eyes in some of Fletch- 
er's best poetry, though in a text that 
seems even more cornet than usuaL 
But after the admirable scene in the third 
act, where Lucina (the Lucretia of this 
story) reveals her injury, perhaps almost 
the only scene in this dramatist, if we ex- 
cept the Maid's Tragedy, that can move 
us to tears, her husband Maximus, who 
even here be^^ to forfeit our S3pipatby 
by his ready consent, in the Spanish style 
of perverted honour, to her suicide, be- 
comes a treacherous and ambitious villain ; 
the loyalty of Aetius turns to downright 
folly, and the rest of the play is but such 
a series of murders as Marston or the 
author of Andronicus mi^t have deyised. 
If Fletcher meant, which he very probably 
didt to inculcate as a moral that the worrt 
of tjrrants are to be obeyed with unflinch- 
ing submission, he may have gained ap- 
pkuse at court at the expense of bos 
reputation with posterity. 

75. The Two Noble Kinsmen is a play 
that has been honoured by a ineTwoNo* 
tradition of Shakspeare's con- ^ KJamaa. 
cem in it. The evidence .as to this is the 
title -pa^e of the first edition; which, 
though It may seem much at first sight, 
is next to nothing in our old drama, full 
of misnomers of this kind. The editors of 
Beaumont and Fletcher have insisted upon 
what they take for marks of Shakspeare's 
style ; and Schlegel, after " seeing no rea- 
son for doubting so probable an opinion," 
detects the spirit of Snakspeare in a certain 
ideal purity which distinguishes this from 
other plays of Fletcher, and in the con- 
scientious fidelity with which it follows 
the Knight's Tale in Chaucer. The Two 
Noble Kinsmen has much of that elevated 
sense of honour, friendship, fideUty, and 
love which belongs, I think, more charac- 
teristicall^r to Fletcher, who had drunk at 
the fountain of Castilian romance, than to 
one in whose vast mind this conventional 
morality of particular classes was subor- 
dinated to the universal nature of maik 
In this sense Fletcher is always, in his 
tragic compositions, a very ideaJ poet. 
The subject itself is fitter for him than for 
Shakspeare. In the language and conduct 
of this play, with great deference to better 
and more attentive critics, I see imitations 
of Shakspeare ]%ther than such resem- 
blances as denote his powerful stamp. 
The madness of the jailer's daughter, 
where some have imaffined they saw the 
master-hand, is, doubtless sagseaied by 
that of Ophelia, but with an imeriority of 
taste and feeling which it seems imposai* 
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ble not to reeog&iie. The painfiil and de- 
grading symptom of female msanity, which 
Shakspeare has touched with his gentle 
hand) is dwelt upon by Fletcher with all 
his innate impurity. Can any one believe 
that the fonner would hare written the 
last scene in which the jailer's daughter ap*- 
pears on the stage % Schleffel has too fine 
taste to believe that this diaracter came 
fiom Shakspeare, and it is ^ven up by 
the latest assertor of his olami to a par- 
tieipation in the pky.* 

76. The Faithful Shepherdess, deserved- 
Tte Feichfu ly among the most celebrated 
8>i*p>M(d«H. productions of Fletcher, stands 
alone in its class, and admits of no com> 
parison with any other play. It is a pas- 
toral drama, in. imitation of the Pastor 
i^do, at that time very popular in Eng- 
land. The Faithful Shepnerdess, howev- 
er, to the great indignation of the poets, 
did not succeed on its first representation. 
There is nothing in this surprising; the 
tone of pastoral is too far removed fh>m 
the possibilities of life for a stage which 
appealed, like ours, to the boisterous ^rm- 
pathies of a general audience. It is a 
play very chairacteristic of Fletcher, be- 
mg a mixture of tenderness, purity, inde- 
cency, and absurdity. There is some jus- 
tice in Schlegel's remark, that it is an im- 
modest eulogy on modesty. But this crit- 
ic, who does not seem to appreciate the 
beauty of Fletcher's poetry, should hardly 
have mentioned Guarini as a model whom 
he might have foUowed. It was by copy- 
ing the' Corisca of the Pastor Fido that 
Fletcher introduced the character of the 
vicious shepherdess Cloe ; though, ac- 
cording to his times, and, we must own, 
to his disposition, he has greatly aj;grava- 
ted the faults to which just exception has 
been taken in his original. 

77. It is impossible to withhold our 

• A '* Letter on Shakspeare*! Authorship of the 
drama entitled the Two Noble Kinsmen, Edin- 
boish, 1833, notwithstanding this title, does not 
deny a considerable participation to Fletcher. He 
laye no great stress on the external evidence. But, 
in argnioff from the similaiity of style in many pas'- 
sagee to that of Shakspeai;e, the author, with whose 
name I am unacquainted, shows so much taste and 
so competent a Knowledge of the two dramatists, 
that I should {lerhaps scrapie to set up my cfwn 
doobts in opposition. His chief proofr are drawn 
finm the force and condensation of language in par- 
ticular passa^, which, doubtless, is one of the 
great distinctions between the two. But ^e might 
wish to have seen this diipla^ed in longer extracts 
than each as the auttior ot this Letter has generally 
grren ne. It is difficult to say of a man like Fletch- 
er that he could not have written single lines in 
the spirit of his predecessor. A few instances, 
howeTer, of longer pasaaiges will be found ; and I 
believe that it is a subject upon which there will 
knf be ft dificveoce of opinion. 



praise from the poetical beauties of this 
pastoral drama. Every one knows that 
It eontains the germe of Ck>mus ; the be* 
nevolent Satyr, whose last proposition to 
" stray in the middle air, and stay the 
sailing rack, or nimU^ take hold of the 
moon,*^ is not much m the character of 
these sylvans, has been judiciously met- 
amorphosed by Milton to an attendant 
spirit; and a more austere, as well aa 
more uniform language has been given to 
the speakers. But Milton has borrowed 
largely from the imagination of his prede^ 
cesser ; and, by quoting the lyric parts of 
the FaithAil Shepnerdess, it would be easy 
to deceive any one not accurately familiar 
with the songs of Comus. They abomid 
with that rapid succession of ideal soen^^ 
ery, that darting of the poet's fancy 
from earth to heaven, those pieturemjue 
and novel metaphors, which distingush 
most of the poetry of this age, and which 
are ultimately, perhapsy in great measure 
referriUe to Shakspeare^ 

78. Rule a Wife iind Have a Wife it 
among die supmior comedies of j^^ ^ ^^^ 
its class. That it has a proto- sod Bars a 
type on the Spanish theatre ^^ 
must appear likely ; but I should be sur- 
prised if the variety and spirit of charac- 
ter, the vivacity of numour^ be not chiefly 
due to our own authors^ Every person^* 
age in this comedy is drawn with a vigor- 
ous pencil, so that it requires a good 
company to be well represented. It is, 
indeed, a mere picture of roguery ; for 
even Leon, the only character for whom 
we can feel any sort of interest, has gain^^ 
ed his ends by stratagem ; but his gallant 
spirit redeems this in our indulgent views 
of dramatic morality, and we are justiy 
pleased with the discomfiture of fraud and 
effrontery in Estifania and Maivarita. 

79. The Knight of the Bunung Pestle 
is very diverting, and more sue- soms houk 
cessim, perhaps, than any pre^- i^y^ 
vious attempt>to introduce a drama within 
a drama. I shotdd haidly except the In- 
duction to the Taming of a Shrew. The 
burlesque, though very ludicrous, does not 
transgress all bounds ofprobability. The 
Wild-goose Chase, The Chances, The Hu^ 
morons Lieutenant, Women Pleased, Wit 
without Money, Monsieur Thomas, and 
several other comedies, deserve to be 
praised for ^e Usual eicdellences of Fletch- 
er, his gayety, his invention, his ever^va- 
rying rapidity of dialogue and incident. 
None are without his defects; and we 
mav add, tvhat is not, in fairness, to be 
called a defect of his, since it applies, 
perhaps, to every dramatic writer except 
Shak^)eare and Molidre, that being cast» 
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as it were, in a common moidd, we Und 
both a nuNiotony in reading several of these 
plays, and a diffloul^ of distingaishing 
(hem in remembrance. 

80. The later writers, those especially 
after the Restoration, did not fail to ap- 
TOopriate many of the inventions of 
Metcher. He and his colleague are the 
proper founden oi onr comedy of in- 
trigue, which prevailed through the sev- 
enteenth century— 'the comedy of Wyeher- 
ley, Dryden, Behn, and Shadwell. Their 
manner, if not their actual plots, may still 
be observed in many pieces that are pro- 
duced on our stage. But few of those im- 
itatore came up to the sprigfatliness of 
their model. It is to be regretted that it is 
rarely practicable to adapt any <Hie of his 
comedies to representation without such 
changes as destroy their original raciness, 
and mlute the geniality of their wit. 

81. There has not been much curiosity 
Ori«(n of to investigate the souioes of his 
FieiciMi^ humorous pla3rs. A few are his- 
^^ torical; but it seems highly prob- 
able that the Spanish stage of Lope de 
Vega and his contemporaries often fur- 
nished the subject, and perhaps many of 
the scenes, to his comedies. I^iese pos- 
sess all the characteristics ascnbed to the 
comedies of intrigue so popular in that 
country. The scene, too, is more com- 
monly laid in Spain, and the costume of 
Spam^ mannera and sentiments more 
closely observed, than we should expect 
from the invention of Bn^shtfien. It 
woM be worth the leisure of some lover 
of theatrical literature to seareh the col- 
lection of Lope de Vega^ woifcs, and, if 
possible, the other Spanish writen at the 
beginning of the century, in order to trace 
the footsteps of our two dramatists. 
Sometimes they may have had rseooxBe 
to novels. The Little French I^iwyer 
seems to indicate such an oriffin. No- 
thinff had as vet been produced, 1 believe, 
on the French stage from which it could 
have been deriv^; but the story and 
most of the characten are manifestly of 
French derivation. The oomic humour 
of La Writ in this jplay we may ascribe 
to the invention oi Fletcher himself.* 

83. It is, however, not improbable that 

* Diydea reckon this pUy, with the Spanish 
Onrate, the Chancee, aud Rale a Wife and Have a 
Wife, amonff thoae which he suppoeee to be drawn 
from Spanieb novelt.— Easay on Dramatic Poetiy. 
p. S04. By B0telt we aboold probably ondentand 
y/tm ; for thoae which he UMBtiona are little m the 
■tyle of norela. But the Little French Lawyer 
has all dke appeannoe of comint from a Fxench 
notttl ; the acebe lies in France, and I aee nothmg 
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the entire plot was sometimes iMbecsor 
original. Fertile as their inven- tbiirpiac& 
tion was, to an extraordinary degree, in 
fiunishing the incidents of Uieir rapid and 
animated comedies, we may believe the 
fable itself to have sometimes sprunc 
from no other source. It seems, indeec^ 
now and then, as if the authore had gone 
forward with no very clear determination 
of their catasbophe ; there is a want of 
unity in the conception, a want of consist- 
ency in the characters, which appear 
sometimes rather intended to surprise by 
incongruity than framed upon a definite 
model. That of Ruy Diaz, in the Island 
Princess, of whom it is hard to say whether 
he is a brave man or a coward, or alter- 
nately one and the other, is an instance to 
which many more might easily be added*. 
In the Bloody Brother, Rollo sends to 
execution one of his counsellors, whose 
dau^ter Edith vainly interferes in a scene 
of great pathos and effect Inthei»t)gTes8 
of the drama she arms herself to take 
away the tyrant's life ; the whole of her 
character has been consistent and ener- 
getic ; when Fletcher, to the reader's as- 
tonishment, thinks fit to imitate the scene 
between Richard and Lady Anne ; and the 
ignominious fickleness of that lady, whom 
8hakspeare,with wonderful skill, but in a 
manner not quite pleasing, sacrifices to 
the better display of the cunning cro(A- 
back, is here transferred to the heroine of 
the play, and the very character upon 
whom its interest ought to depend. Eoith 
is on the point of giving up her purpose, 
when, some others in the conspiracy com- 
ing in, she recovers herself enough to ex- 
hort them to strike the blow.* 

83. The sentiments and style of Fletch- 
er, where not concealed by ob- _^ _,_.. 
scurity or corrui>tion of the text, £J|^ Si 
are Tery dramatic. We cannot aiyto dva- 
deny that the depths of Shaks- °^^ 
peare's mind were often unfathomaMe by 
an audience; the bow was drawn by a 
matchless huid, but the shaft went out of 
sight All might listen to Fletcher's pleas- 
ing,*thou(fh not profound or vigorous lan- 
guage ; his thoughts are noble, and tinged 
with the ideality of romance; his metaphors 
vivid, thou^ sometimes too forcea; he 
possesses the idiom of English without 

* Rotroa, in hto Weneealaa, as we haire aheady 
observed, has done something of the same kind; it 
may have been meant as an migenecous and cahun- 
nious attack on the constancy of the famale asz. 
If lions were painters, the old fable eaye, they 
would exhibit a venr difiatent view of their cm»teD» 
tiona with men. But Uoneeses aie become vary 
food pafaiten ; and it ia hot thzongfa their clemency 
that we are not driiiMeted in each a style ee wobh 
retaliate the injories of these tragediaBk 
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much pedantry, thoiuh in many paBsam 
he strains it beyond common use; his 
versification, though studioosly irrt^lular, 
is often rhythmical and sweet. Yet we 
are seldom arrested by striking beaaties ; 
good lines occur in every page, fine ones 
but rarely ; we lay down the volume with 
a sense of admiration of what we have 
read, bat little of it remains distinctly in 
the memory. Fletcher is not much quoted, 
and has not even afforded copious mate- 
rials to those who cull the beauties of an- 
cient lore. 

84. In variety of character there can be 
Thdr char- uo comparison between Fletcher 
•eten- and Shakspeare. A few types 
return upon us in the former; an old gen- 
eral, proud of his wars, faithful and pas- 
sionate ; a voluptuous and arbitrary iing 
(for his principles of obedience do not 
seem to nave inspired him with much 
coniidence in royal virtues), a supple cour- 
tier, a high-spirited youth, or one more 
gentle in manners, but not less stout in ac- 
tion; a lady, fierce, and not always very 
modest in her chastity, repelling the soh- 
citations of licentiousness, another impu- 
dently vicious, form the usual pictures for 
his canvass. Add to these, for the lighter 
comedy, an amorous old man a gay. spend- 
thrift, and a few more of the staple char- 
acters of the stage, and we have tne mate* 
rials of Fletcher's dramatic world. It 
must be remembered that we compare 
him only with Shakspeare, and that, as few 
dramatists have been more copious than 
Fletcher, few have been so much called 
upon for inventions, in which the custom 
of the theatre has not exacted much 
t>riginality . The great fertility of his mind 
in new combinations of circumstance gives 
as much appearance of novelty to the per- 
sonages themselves as an unreflecting au- 
dience requires. In works of fiction, even 
those which are read in the closet, this 
variation of the mere dress of a character 
IB generally found sufficient for the public. 

85. The tragedies of Beaumont and 
Tbair txaca- Fletcher, by which our ancestors 
dta seem to have meant only plays 
wherein any of the personages, or, at least, 
any whom the spectator would wish to 
keep alive, dies on the stage, are not very 
numerous, but in them we have as copious 
an effusion of blood as any contemporary 

' dramas supply. The conclusion, indeed, 
of these, and of the tragi-comedies, which 
form a larger class, is generally misman- 
aged. A propensity to take the audience 
by surprise leads often to an unnatural 
and unsatisfactory .catastrophe ; it seems 
their aim to <&sappoint common expecta- 
tion, to baffle reasonable coi\iectuxe» to 



mock natural tymathy. Tbisisft«qQen^ 
ly the practioe of our modem novelists, 
who find no better resource in the poverty 
of their invention to gratify the jaded pdate 
of the world. 

86. The oomie talents of these authors 
far exceeded their skill in trage- fni^m lo 
dy. In comedy they founded a cMr eoM* 
new school, at least in England, *^^ 

the vestiges of which are still to be traced 
in our tl^atre. Their plays are at once 
distinguishable from tlu>se of Uieir con* 
temporaries by the regard to dramatic 
effect which influenced the writers' imagi* 
nation. Though not personally connected 
with the stage, they had its fncture ever 
before their eyes. Hence their incidents 
are numerous and striking, their characters 
sometimes slightly sketched ; not drawn, 
like those of Jonson, from a preconceived 
design, but preservinff that degree of indi-* 
vidual distinctness which a common audi- 
ence requires, and often highly humorous 
without extravac;ance ; their language briQ- 
iant with wit ; their measure, though they 
do not make great use of prose, very lax 
and rapid, running frequently to lines of 
thirteen and fburteen syllables. Few of 
their comedies are witnout a mixture oC 
grave sentiments or elevated characters ; 
and, though there is much to condemn ia 
their indecencv and even licentiousness 
of principle, they never descend to the 
coarse buffooneiy not unfirequent in their 
age. Never were dramatic poets more 
thoroughly gentlemen, accoroing to the 
standara of their times; and, when we 
consider the court of James I., we may 
say that they were above that standard.* 

87. The best of Fletcher's characters 
are female; he wanted that TMrfimitto 
large sweep of reflection and «!»»»«<««• 
experience which is required for the great- 
er diversity of the other sex. None of 

* •< Their plots were (penerally more regular 
than 8hak8peare*8, especially those which were 
made before Beaumont's death; and they under- 
stood and imitated the conversation of gentlemen 
much better, whose wild debanchertes and quick* 
ness of wit in repartees no poet before them couM 
paint as they have done. Humour which Ben Jon« 
son derivedT from particular persons, they made it 
not their business to describe ; they represented all 
the passions very lively, bat, above all, love. I am 
apt to believe the Enfl[lish language in them arriTed 
to its highest perfection; what words bsve since 
been taken in are rather superfluous than orna- 
mental. Their plays are now the roost pleasant 
and frequent entertainments of the stage, two of 
theirs being acted through the year for one of 
8hakspeare"s or Jonson's ; the reason is, because 
there is a certain gayety in their comedies, snd 
pathos in their more serious plays, which suits 
generally with all men's humours. Shakspeare's 
Gmguage is likewise a little obsolete, and Jonion's 
wit i^ aboit of tteus.**— OndoB, Pi lOL 
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his womer. deligbt m like Imogen and 
Desdemona; but he has many Imogens 
and Deedemonaa of a fainter type. Spa- 
eelia, Zenocia, Celia, Aspaaia, Eyanthe, 
Lucina, Oidella, Oriana, present the pic- 
ture that cannot be greatly varied withoat 
departing from its essence, but which can 
never be repeated too often to please us, 
of faithful, tender, self-denying female 
love, superior to everything but virtue. 
Nor is he less successful, generally, in 
the contrast of minds stained by guilty 
passion, though in this he sometimes ex- 
aggerates the outline till it borders on 
caricature. But it is in vain to seek in 
Fletcher the strong conceptions of Shaks- 
peare, the ShylockiB, the Lears, the Othel- 
los. Schlegel has well said, that ** scarce 
an3rthing hs^ been wanting to give a place 
to Beaumont and Fletcher among the 
great dramatists of Europe but want of 
seriousness and depth, and the regulating 
jud^ent which prescribes the due limits 
m every part of composition.^' It was for 
want of the former qualities that they 
conceive nothing in tragedy very forcibljr ; 
for want of the latter that they spoil their 
first conception by extravagance and in- 
congruitv.* 

88. The reputation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was at its height, and most of 
their plays had been given to the stage, 
when a worthy inheritor of their mantle 
appeared in Philip Massinger. Of his ex- 
tant dramas the Virgin Martyr, published 
in 1633, seems to be the earhest ; but we 
have reason to believe that several are 
lost ; and even this tragedy may have 
been represented some yeara before. The 
far greater part of his remaining pieces 
followed within ten yean; the Bashful 
Lover, i^hich is the latest now known, 



* ** Shakspeare,** says Diyden, " writ better be- 
tween man and man, Fletcher betwixt man and 
woman ; conaaquently, the one described friendship 
better, the other lovet yet Shakspeare taught 
Fletcher to write Iovjb, aqa Juliet and Desdemona 
are originaia. It is true the scholar had the softer 
sonly but the master had the lunder. . . Shakspeare 
had a oniTe^rsal mind, which comprehended all char- 
acters and passions ; Fletcher % more confined and 
limited ; for, though he treated lore in perfection. 
yet honour, ambition, reTenge, and, generally, all 
the stronger passions, he eitter toqched not, or not 
masterly. To conclude all, he was a limb of 
SbakeDearB.**— P. 801. This oompitfisoD it rather 
generally then strictly jpst, as is o/ten the case 
with the criticisms of pryden. That Fletcher 
wrote better than Shakspeare ^ between man and 
woman,** or in displsymg love, will bA granted 
wh«n he shall be ahown to have excelled Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda, or Poethumns and Imocen. 
And| on the other hand^ it is uiijust to deny nim 
credit for having sometimes touched the stronger 
•motions, especially honoor and ambition, with 
great skill, though much infoiior to that of Shakt- 



was published in 1636. Massioger was % 
gentleman, but in the service, according 
to the language of those times, of the 
Pembroke famujr; his education was at 
the University ; his acquaintance both with 
books and with the mannera of the court 
is familiar; his style and sentiments are 
altogether those of a man polished by in- 
tercourse of good society. 

89. Neither in his own age nor in mod- 
em times does Massinger seem to have 
been put on a level with Fletcher or Jon- 
son. Several of his plays, as has been 
Just observed, are said to have perished in 
manuscript; few were represented after 
the Restoration ; and it is only in conse- 
quence of his having met with more than 
one editor, who has published his collect- 
ed worics in a convenient form, that he is 
become tolerably familiar to the g^eneral 
reader. He is, however, far more intelli- 
gible than Fletcher ; his text has not given 
so much embarrassment from comiptioo, 
and his general style is as perspicuous as 
we ever find it in the dramatic poets of 
that age. The obscure passages in Mas- 
singer, after the care that Gifford has ta- 
ken, are by no means frequent. 

^90. Five of his sixteen plays are trage- 
dies, that is, are concluded in GsMtai vk- 
death ; of the rest, no one be- nm «r us 
longs to the class of mere com- ■*'■■'■ 
edy, but, by the depth of the interest, the 
danger of the virtuous, or the atrocity of 
the vicious characters, as well as the ele- 
vation of the general style, must be rank- 
ed with the serious drama, or, as it was 
commonly termed, tragi-comedy . A shade 
of melancholy tinges the writings of Mas- 
singer ; but he sacrifices less than his 
contemporaries to the public taste for su- 
perfluous bloodshed on the stage. In sev- 
eral of his plays, such as the Picture, or 
the Renegade, where it would have been 
easy to determine tiie catastrophe towards 
tragedy, he has preferred to break the 
clouds with the radiance of a setting sun. 
He consulted in this his own genius ; not 
eminently pathetic, nor energetic enough 
to display the utmost intensity of emo- 
tion, but abounding in sweetness and dig- 
nity, apt to delineate the loveliness of vir- 
tue, and to delight in its recompense alter 
trial. It has been surmised that the reli- 
gion of Massinger was that of the Church 
of Rome ; a conjecture not improbable, 
though, considering the ascetic and imagi- 
native piety which then prevailed In that 
of England, we need not absolutely go so 
far for his turn of thought in the Virgin 
Martyr or the Reneffado. 

91. The most striking excellence of this 
poet is his conception of characters and 
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Bis deUnw- m this I must incline to place 
itoBtorcter- him above Fletcher, and, if I 
•**•'• ' may venture to say it, even 
above Jonson. He is IVee from the hard 
outline of the one, and the negligent 
looseness of the other. He has, indeed, 
no great variety, and sometimes repeats, 
with snch bare modifications as the story 
demands, the type of his first design. 
Thus the extravagance of coi^ngal affec- 
tion is portrayed, feeble in Tfaeodosius, 
frantic in Domitian, selfish in Sfoiza, sus- 
picious in Mathias; and the same im- 
pulses of doting love return upon us in the 
guilty eulogies of Mallefort on his daugh- 
ter. The vindictive hypocrisy of Montre- 
ville in the Unnatural Combat has nearly 
its counterpart in that of Francesco in the 
Duke of Milan, and is again displayed 
with more striking success in Luke. This 
last villain, indeed, and that original, mas- 
terly, inimitable concepticm. Sir Giles 
Overreach, are sufficient to establish the 
Tank of Massinger in this great province 
of dramatic art. But his own disposition 
led him more willingly to pictures of mor- 
al beauty. A peculiar refinement, a mix- 
ture of gentleness and benignity with no- 
ble daring, belong to some of his favour- 
ite diameters ; to Pisander in the Bond- 
man, to Antonio in a Very Woman, to 
Charolois in the Fatal Dowry. It may 
be readily supposed that his female char- 
acters are not wanting in these graces. 
It seems to me that he has more variety 
in his women than in the other sex, and 
that theyare less mannered than the hero- 
ines of Fletcher. A slight de^e of error 
or passion in Sophia, Eudocia, Marcelia, 
wiuiout weakening our sympathy, serves 
both to prevent the monotony of perpetual 
rectitude, so often insipid in fiction, and 
to bring forward the development of the 
story. 
OS. The subjects chosen by Massinger 

rasmbiaets. *^® somctimes historical. But 
^^ others seem to have been taken 
from French or Italian novels, and those 
00 obscure, that his editor, Gifford, a man 
of much reading and industry, has seldom 
traced them. This, indeed, was a usual 
TO^actice with our ancient dramatists. 
Their works have, oonsequently, a ro- 
mantic character, {Nresentinff as little of 
the regular Plautine come<qr as of the 
f Greek forms of tragedy. They are mere- 
ly novels in action, following, probably, 
their models with no great variance, ex- 
cept the lower and lighter episodes, which 
It was always more or less necessary to 
combine with the story. It is from this 
choice of subjects, perhaps, as much as 
from the peculiar temper of the poete, 



that love is the piedomhiant aifection of 
the mind which they display; not cold 
and conventional, as we commonly find it 
on the French stage, but sometimes, as 
the novelists of the South were prone to 
delineate its emotions, fiery, irresistible, 
and ahnost resembling tiie fatalism of an- 
cient traeedy, sometimes a shbdued cap- 
tive at ue chariot-wheels of honour or 
religion. The range of human passion 
is, consequently, far less extensive than 
in Shakspearo; but the variety of cir- 
cumstance, and the modifications of the 
paramount affection itself, compensated 
for this deficiency. 

93. Next to tne grace and dignity of 
sentiment in Massinger, we must Bemtyor 
praise those qualities in his style. ^ '^t^- 
Every modem critic has been struck by 
the peculiar beauty of his language. In 
his narmonious swell of numtors, in his 
pure and genuine idiom, which a text, by 
good fortune and the diligence of its last 
editor, for less corrupt than that of Fletch- 
er, enables us to enjoy, we find an un- 
ceasing charm. The poetical talents bf 
Massinger were very considerable; his 
taste superior to that of his contempora- 
ries; the colouring of his imagery is 
rarely overchaiged; a certain redundan- 
cy, as some may account it, gives folness, 
or what the painters call mpasto, to his 
style ; and, if it might not always conduce 
to effect on the stage, is, on the whole, 
suitable to the character of his composi- 
tion. 

94. The comic powers of this writer are 
not on a level with the serious ; infMoritr 
with some degree of humorous or hi« eoaiio 
conception he is too apt to aim p^^*^ 

at exciting ridicule by caricature, and his 
dialogue wants altogether the sparkling 
wit of Shakspeare and Fletcher. Wheth- 
er from a consciousness of this defect, or 
from an unhappy compliance with the 
viciousness of the age,, no writer is more 
contaminated by gross indecency. It be- 
longs, indeed, chiefly, not perhaps exclu- 
sively, to the characters he would reiM^er 
odious ; but upon them he has bestowed 
this flower or our eariy theatre with no 
sparing hand. Few, it must be said, of 
his plays are incapable of representation 
merely on this account, and the offence is 
thereu>re more incurable in Fletcher. 

95^ Amonff the tragedies of Massinger 
I should incline to prefer the aome or w» 
Duke of Milan. The plot bor- trafodiow. 
rows enough from history to •»«»^««"- 
^ve it dignity, and to counteibalance 
m some measure the predominance of 
the passion of love which the invented 
paita of the drama exhibit The charao* 
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twB of Btons^f Maicalia, aii4 Fnneesoo 
are in Massinger's best manner $ the story 
is skilfully and not improbably developed ; 
the pathos is deeper than we generally 
find m his writings ; the eloquence of lan- 
guage, especially in the celebrated speech 
of 8for»i before the en\peror, has never 
been surpassed by him. Many, however, 
place the Fatal Dowry still higher. This 
tragedy furnished Rowe with the story of 
the Fair Penitent. The superiority of tl^e 
original, except in suitableness for repre- 
sentation, has long been acknowledged. 
In the Unnatural Combat, probably among 
the earliest of Massinger's works, we find 
a greater energy, a bolder strain of figu- 
rative poetry, more command of terror, 
and periiaps of pity, than in any other 
of his dramas, but the dark shadows of 
crime and misery which overspread this 
tragedy belong to rather an earUer period 
of the £nghsh stage than that of Massin- 
ser, and were not conffenial to his temper. 
In the Virgin Martyr he has followed the 
Spanish model of rehgious Autos, with 
many graces of language and a beautiful 
display of Christian heroism in Dorothea ; 
but the tragedy is in many respects un- 
pleasing. 

96. The Picture, The Bondman, and A 
And of Ilia Very Woman may, perhaps, be 
<»b«r plays* reckoned the best among the 
tragi-comedies of Massinger. But the 
general merits as well as defects of this 
writer are perceptible in all ; and the dif- 
ference between these and the rest is not 
such as to be apptuent to every reader. 
Two others are distingmshable as more 
English than the rest; the scene lies at 
home, and in the age ; and to these the 
oomiuon voice has assigned a superiority. 
They are A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
and the City M^dam. A character drawn, 
as it ai^ara, from reality, and, thoiic^ 
darkly wicked, not be^rond the province of 
the higher oomedy, Sir Giles Overreach, 
gives the former drama a striking orijgi- 
nality and an impressive vigour. It retains 
alone, among the pro4ttctions of Massin- 
ger, a place on the stage. . Gifford inclines 
to prefer the City Madam; which, no 
doubt, by the masterly deUneation of Luke, 
a villain of a dififerent order from Over- 
reach, and a larger portion of comic hu- 
mour and satire than is usual with this 
writer, may dispute the palm. It seems 
to me that there is mora violent improba- 
bihty in the conduct of the plot than in 
A New Waj to Pay Old Debts. 

07- Massinger, as a tragic writer, i^ 

IP^^ pears to me second aalj to Shaks^ 

peare ; in the higher oomedy I can 

hardly think him inferior to Ittuion. la 



wit and sprigfatiy dialogue, as weQ as ia 
knowledge aitd theatrical effect, he falls 
very much below Fletcher. These, how- 
ever, are the great names of the English 
stage. At a considerable distance below 
Massinger we may place his contempon^ 
ry John Ford. In the choice of tragic 
subjects from obscure fictions, which have 
to us the* charm of entira novelty, they re- 
semble each other ; but in the conduct of 
their fable, in the delineation of their char- 
actera, each of these poets has his distin- 
guishing excellences. *'I know,^ says 
Gifford, " few things more difficult to ac- 
count for than the deep and lasting im- 
pression made by the more tragic portions 
of Ford^s poetry." He succeeds, howev* 
er, pretty well in accounting for it; the 
situations ara awfully interasting, the dis- 
tress intense, the thoughts and language 
becoming the expression of deep sorrow. 
Ford, with none of the moral beauty and 
elevation of Massinger, has, in a much 
higher degree, the i)ower over teara ; we 
sympathize even with his vicious chanc* 
ten ; with Giovanni, and AnnabellSv and 
Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or sop* 
row, is almost exclusively the emotion he 
portrays; no heroic passion, no sober 
dignity, will be found in his tragedies. 
But he conducts his stories well and with- 
out confusion ; his scenes are often highly 
wrought and effective; his charactiBny 
with no striking novelty, ara well suf^rt- 
ed ; he is seldom extravagant or ragaid- 
less of probability. The Broken Heart 
has generally b^n reckoned his finest 
tragedy ; and, if the last act had been bet- 
ter prepared by bringing the love of Ca- 
Untna for Ithocles more fully before the 
reader in the earlier part of the play, there 
would be very few passages of deeperpi^ 
thos in our dramatic hterature. ^ The 
style of Ford," it is said by Gifford, **i8 
altogether original and his own. Without 
the majestic mareh which distinguishes 
the poetry of Massinger, and with uttle or 
none of that light and plajrful humonr 
which characterises the dialogue of Fletch* 
er, or even of Shirley, he is yet elegianty 
and easy, and harmonious; and, thongk 
rarely sublime, yet sufficiently elevated 
for the most pathetic tones of that |ms* 
sion on whose romantic energies he chief- 
ly delighted to dwell.'' Yet he censures 
i^erward Ford's affectation of uncouth 
phrases and peridexity of language. Of 
comic ability this writer does not display 
one particle. Nothing can be meaner 
tiban those portions of his dramas whioh* 
in oomplianee with the prescribed rodes of 
that age, he devotes to the dialogue of 
servants or bttfibons. 
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1M. Shiiiey is a dramatic writer much 
^1^ inferior to those who have been 
^^^' mentioned, but has acquired some 
degree of reputation, or, at least, notorie- 
ty of name, in conseouence of the new 
edition of his plays. Tliese are between 
twenty and thirty in number; some of 
them, however, written in conjunction 
with his fellow-dramatists. A few of 
these are tragedies, a few are comedies 
drawn from English manners ; but in the 
greater part we find the favourite style of 
that age, the characters foreign and of el- 
evated rank, the interest serious, but not 
always of buskined dignity, the catastro- 
plie fortunate ; all, in abort, that has gone 
imder the vague appellation of tragi-come- 
dy. Shiriey has no ori^nality, no force 
in conceiving or delineatmg character. Ut- 
ile of pathos, and less, perhaps, of wit ; 
lus dramas produce no deep impression in 
reading, and, of course, can leave none in 
the memory. But his mind was poetical ; 
his better characters, especially females, 
express pure thoughts in pure language ; 
he is never tumid or affected, and seldom 
obscure; the incidents succeed rapidly, 
the personages are numerous, and there 
is a general animation in the scenes, 
which causes us to read him with some 
pleasure. No very good play, nor, possi- 
bly, any very good scene, could be found 
in Shirley ; but he has many lines of con- 
siderable beauty. Amonff his comedies 
the Gamesters may be reckoned the best. 
Charies I. is said to have decUred that it 
was ** the best play he had seen these sev- 
en years ;^ and it has even been added that 
the story was of his royal suggestion. It 
certainly deserves praise both to language 
and construction of the plot, and it has the 
advantage of exposing vice to ridicule; 
but the ladies of that court, the fair forms 
whom Vandyke has immortalized, must 
have been very different indeed from their 
posterity, as, m truth, I believe they were, 
if they could sit it through. The Ball, and 
also some more among the comedies of 
Sliirley, are so for renuukable and worthy 
of being read, that they bear witness to a 
more polished elegance of manners, and a 
more free intercourse in the higher class, 
than, we find in the comedies of the pre- 
ceding reign. A queen from France, and 
that queen Henrietta Maria, was better 
fitted to give this tone than Anne of Den- 
mark. But it is not from Shirley's pictures 
tiiat we can draw the most favourable no- 
tions of the morals of that age. 

99. Heywood is a writer still more fer- 

g^^^ tile than Shirley; between forty 

^* and fifty plays are ascribed to him. 

We have mentioned one of the best in the 
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former vokmie, aftle-datinf , peiiiaps, its 
appearance by a few years. In the Eng- 
lish Traveller he has returned to some- 
tlung like the sulaect of A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, but with less success. 
This play is written in verse, and with 
that ease and persfucoity, seldom rising 
to passion or figurative poetry, which dis- 
tingukriies this dramatist. Young Geral- 
dine is a beautiful specimen of the Pla- 
tonic, or, rather, inflexibly virtuous lover 
whom the writers of this age delighted to 
portray. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to pronoonee whether the lady is a thor- 
ough-paced hypocrite in the first acts, or 
falls from virtue, like Mrs. Frankfort, on 
the first solicitation of a stranger. In either 
case the character is unpleasing, and, we 
may hope, improbable. The under plot 
of this play is largely borrowed from the 
Mostellaria of Plautus, and is diverting, 
though somewhat absurd. Heywood sel- 
dom rises to mneh vigour of poetry ; but 
his dramatic invention is ready, his style 
is easy, his characters do not transgress 
the boundaries of naturs, and it is not sur- 
prising that he was popular in his own 
age. 

100. Webster bebngs to the first part 
of the reign of James. He pos- ««^^^ 
sessed very considerable powers, "•'*'*• 
and ought to be ranked, I think, the next 
below Ford. With less of poetic grace 
than Shirley, he had incomparably more 
vigour ; with less of nature and simplicity 
than Heywood, he had a more elevated 
genius, uid a bolder pencil. But the deep 
sorrows and terrors of tragedy were pe- 
culiarly his province. " His imagination,^ 
says his last editor, " had a fond familiar- 
ity wtih objects of awe and fear. The 
silence of the sepulchre, the sculptures of 
marble monuments, the knolling of church 
bells, the cerements of the corpse, the 
yew that rooU itself in dead men's graves, 
are the illustrations that most readily pre- 
sent themselves to his imagination. I 
think this well-written sentence a little 
one-sided, and hardly doing justice to the 
variety of Webater^s power; but, in fact, 
he was as deeply tainted as any of his 
contemporaries with the savage taste of 
the Itahan school, and in the Duchess of 
Malfy scarcely leaves enough on the stage 
to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated of 
Webster's dramas. The story iHtDadM« 
is taken from Bandello, and has orMaiiy. 
all that accumulation of wickedness and 
horror which the Italian novelists per- 
versely described, and our tragedians as 
perversely imitated. But the scenes are 
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imnresBioii. WdwierbBS a superiority in 
deuneating character above many of the 
old dramatiets ; he is seldom extravagant 
beyond the limits of conceivable nature ; 
we find the guilt, or even the atrocity, of 
human passions, but not that incarnation 
of evil spirits which some more ordinary 
dramatists loved to exhibit. In the char* 
acter of the Duchess of Maliy herself 
there wants neither originality nor skill of 
management, and I do not know that any 
dramatist after Shakepeare would have 
succeeded better in tne difficult scene 
where she discloses her love to an in- 
ferior. There is, perhaps, a little iailure 
in dignity and delicacy, especially towards 
the close; but the Duchess of Malty is 
not drawn as an Isabella or a Portia ; she 
is a love-sidi widow, virtuous and true- 
heuted, but more intended for our sym- 
pathy than our reverence. 

109. The White Devil, or Vittoria Co- 
vuttrift rombona, is not much inferior in 
ConaitonB. language and spirit to the Duch- 
ess of Malf jT ; but the plot is more con- 
fused, less interesting, and worse con- 
ducted. Mr. Dvce, the late editor of Wel>- 
ster, praises the dramatic vigour of the 
part of Vittoria, but justly differs from 
Lamb, who speaks of ** the innocence-re- 
sembling boldness** she displa3rs in the 
trial scene. It is rather a delineation of 
desperate ffuilt, losing v\ a counterfeited 
audacity all that could seduce or conciliate 
the tribunal. Webster's other plays are 
less striking; in Appius and Virginia he 
has done, peihaps, better than any one who 
has attempted a subject not, on the whole, 
very promising for tragedy ; several of the 
scenes are dramatic and effective; the 
language, as is usually the case with Web- 
ster, is written so as to display an actor's 
talents, and he has followed the received 
histoiy sufficiently to abstain flrom any 
excess of slaughter at the close. Webster 
is not without comic wit, as well as a 
power of imagination ; his plays have late- 
ly met with an editor of taste enough to 
admire his beauties, and not very over- 
partial in estimating them. 



108. BelowWebster we migfct enumer- 
ate a long list of dramatists umler the first 
Stuarts. Marston is a tumid and ranting 
tragedian, a wholesale dealer in murders 
and ghosts. Chapman, who assisted Ben 
Jonson and some others in comedy, de- 
serves no great praise for his Bussy 
d'Amboise. The style in this, and in all his 
tra^^edies, is extravaj^antly hyperbolical; 
he 18 not very dramatic, nor has any power 
of exciting emotion except in those who 
sympathize with a tumid pride and self- 
confidence. Yet he has more thinking 
than many of the old dramatists ; and the 
praise of one of his critics, though strongly 
worded, is not without some foundation, 
that we "seldom find richer contempla- 
tions on the nature of man and the world." 
There is also a poetic impetuosity in Chap- 
9ian, such as has redeemed his translation 
of Homer, by which we are hurried along. 
His tragi-comedies, All Fools and The 
Gentleman-usher, are perhaps superior to 
his tragedies.* Rowley and Le Toumeur, 
especially the former, have occasionally 
good lines, but we cannot say that they 
were very superior dramatists. Rowley, 
however, was often in comic partnership 
with Massinger. Dekker ments a higher 
rank; he co-operated with Massinger in 
some of his plays, and in his own displays 
some enerfiv of passion and some comic 
humour. Middleton belongs to this lower 
class of dramatic writers; his tragechr 
entitled "Women beware Women,** is 
founded on the story of Bianca Cappello ; it 
is full of action, but the characters are all 
too vicious to be interesting, and the lan- 
guage does not rise much above medioc- 
rity. In comedy, Middleton deserves 
more praise. " A Trick to catch the Old 
One,** and several others that bear his 
name, are amusing and spirited. But 
Middleton wrote chiefly in conjunction 
with others, vod sometimes with Jonson 
and Massinger. 



* Chapmin ii weU rrritwad, and at IcDgtfa, in 
aa^aitkle of Uie Ratiwpactifa lUriaw, voL !▼., p. 
and again in voL v. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MVTOBT 99 WUTB UTB«4TinUI Of PBOMB flOM 1600 TO 1650. 



SconoN 1. 

Italian Writera. — Boccalini •— Gnmmatical and 
Critical ¥Vorks.— Oracian French Writera.— 
Balzac— Voitura. — FVench Academy.— Tan^ 
laa.— Paftra and Le Maistift— Style of Enghah 
Proae.~*Earl of Eaaaz.— Kndlea.— Berenl Mkor 
EngiUah Writera. 

1. lTwoiildbeiruii,prababhr,taiiiqiiire 
DMUacof from what general cause we 
ttMainiiaiy. should deduce the decline of 
taste in Italy. None, at least, hare oc- 
curred to my mind, relating to political or 
social ciroumstances, upon which we could 
build more than one of those sophistical 
theories which assume a causal relation 
between any concomitant events. Bad 
taste, in fact, whether in literature or the 
arts, is always ready to seize upon tiie 
public, being, in many cases, no more than 
a pleasure in faults which are really fitted 
to please us, and of which it can only be 
saia that tiiey hinder or impair the great- 
er pleasure we should derive fW)m beau- 
ties. Among these critical sins, none are 
so dangerous as the display of ingenious 
and novel thoughts or turns of phrase. 
For, as such enter into the definition of 
good writing, it seems very difficult to 
penraade the world that they can ever be 
the characteristics of bad writing. The 
metes an.d bounds of ornament, the fine 
shades of distinction which regulate a Ju- 
dicious choice, are only learns by an at- 
tentive as well as a naturally suseeptible 
mind; and it is rarely, perhaps, tluit an 
unprepared multitude does not prefer the 
worse picture, the worse building, the 
worse lioem, the worse speech to the bet- 
ter. Efducation, an acquaintance with Just 
criticism, and, still more, the habitual ob- 
servation of what is truly beautiful in nar 
ture or art, or in the- literature of taste, 
will sometimes generate almost a nation- 
al tact that rejects the temptations of a 
meretricious and false style ; but experi- 
ence has shown that this happy state of 
public feeling will not be very durable. 
Whatever might be the cause of it, this 
age of the Italian seicentisti has been 
reckoned almost as inauspicions to good 
writing in prose as in verse. *' If we ex- 
cept,'' says Tiraboschi, " the Tuscans and 
a very few more, never was our language 
so neglected as in this period. We can 
•caree bear to read most t>f the booiks that 



were iniblished, so rode and full of barba- 
risms is their style. Few had any other 
aim than to exereise their wit in conceits 
and metaphora ; and, so long as they could 
scatter them profiuely over their pages, 
cared nothing for the choice of phrases or 
the puri^ of grammar. Their eloquence 
on public occasions was intendea only 
for admiration and applause, not to per- 
suade or move.*** And this, he says, is 
applicable ^ike to their Latin and Italian, 
their sacred and profane harangues. The 
academical disoounes, of which Dati has 
collected many in his Prose Florentine, 
are poor in comparison with those of the 
sixteenth.! 

9. A later writer than Tiraboschi has 
thought this sentence against the seicen- 
tisti a little too severe, and, condemning 
equally with him Uie bad taste character- 
istic of that age, endeavours to rescue a 
few firom the ffeneral censure.^ It is at 
least certain that the insipidity of the 
cinoue cento writere; their long periods, 
void of any but the most trivial meaning; 
their affectation of the faults of Cicero's 
manner in their own language, ought not 
to be overlooked or whc^y pardoned, 
while we dwell on an opposite defect of 
their suceessors, the ]>erpetual desire to 
be novel, brilliant, or profound. These 
may doibtless be the more oflbnsive of 
the two; but th^ are, perhaps, not less 
likely to be mingled with something reaJly 
worth reading. 

3. It will not be. expected that we can 
mention many Italian books, after what 
has been said, which come very precisely 
within the class of polite literature, or 
claim any praise on the ground of style. 
Their gpreatest luminary, Galileo, style «r 
wrote with clearness, elegance, and oaiiiee. 
spirit; no one among the modems had so 
entirely rejected a dry and technical man- 
ner of teaching, and thrown such attrac- 
tions round the form of truth. Himself a 
poet and a critic, he did not hesitate to 
ascribe his own philosophical penpicuity 
to the constant perasal of Ariosto. This 
I have mentioxied in another place ; but 
we cannot too much remember that all 
objects of intellectual pucsdt are as bod* 
ies acting with reciprocal forces in one 
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mtem, being all in ralition to the facili- 
ties of the mind, which is itself bat one ; 
and that the most extensive acquaintance 
with the various provinces of literature 
will not fail to strengthen our dominion 
over those we more peculiarly deem our 
own. The school of Galileo, especially 
Torricelli and Redi, were not less distin- 
guished than himself for their union of 
elegance with philo8oph3r.* 

4. The letters of fientivofflio are com- 
B«ti«Mibi. monly known. This epistolary 
Bmutofuo. grt was always cultivated by the 

Italians, first in the Latin tongue, and af- 
terward in their own. Bentivoglio has 
written with equal dignity and ease. Gal- 
ileo's letters are also esteemed on account 
of their style, as wdl as of what they con- 
tain. In what is more pecuUaiiy called 
eloquence, the Italians of this age are rath- 
er emulous of success than successful ; 
the common defects of taste in themselves, 
and in those who heard or read them, as 
well as, in most instances, the uninterest- 
ing nature of their subjects, exclude them 
fiom our notice. 
6. Trajan Boocalini was, by his di^[K>- 
sitton, inclined to political satire, 
and, possibly, to political intrigue ; 
but we have here only to men- 
tion the work by which he is best known, 
Advices from Parnassus (Ragguagli di 
Pamaso). If the idea of tins once popu- 
lar and celebrated book is not original, 
which I should rather doubt, though with- 
out immediately recognising a similarity 
to anything eariier (Lucian, the common 
prototype, excepted), it has at least been 
an original source. In the general turn 
of BoocaHnf s fictions, and perhaps in a 
few particular inventions, we may some- 
times peiceive what a much greater man 
has imitated ; they bear a certain resem- 
blance to those of Addison, though the 
vast superiority of the latter in felicity of 
execution and variety of invention may 
almost conceal it The Ragguagli are a 
series of despatches ftom the court of 
Apollo on Parnassus, where he is sur- 
rounded by eminent men of all ages. This 
fiction becomee, in itself, very cold and 
monotonous; yet there is mnoh variety 
in the subjects of the decisions made 1^ 
the god with the advice of his counsellors, 
and some strokes of satire. are well hit, 
though more, perhaps, fail of efibct. But 
we cannot now catch the force of every 
passage. Boccalini is fuU of allusions to 
nis own time, even where the immediate 
•ttfaject seems ancient. This book was 
puuished at Veniee in IdlS ; at a time 
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when the ambition of Spun was regarded 
with jealousy by patriotic Italians, who 
thought that pacific republic their bulwark 
and their glory. He inveighs, therefore, 
against the military spirit and the profes- 
sion of war, ** necessary sometimes, but 
so fierce and inhuman that no fine expres- 
sions can make it honourable."* Nor is 
he less severe on the vices of kings, nor 
less ardent in his eulogies of liberty ; the 
government of Venice being reckoned, 
and not altogether untruly, an asylum of 
free thought and action in comparison 
with that of Spain. Aristotle, he reports 
in one of his depatches, was besieged in 
his viUa on Parnassus by a number of 
armed men belonging to different princesy 
who insisted on his retracting the defini- 
tion he had given of a tyrant, that he was 
one who governed for his own good, and 
not that of the people, because it would 
apply to every prince, all reigning for their 
own good. The philosopher, alarmed bv 
this demand, altered his definition, which 
was to run thus, that tyrants were certain 
persons of old time, whose race was now 
quite extinctf Boccalini, however, takes 
care, in general, to mix something of play- 
fulness with his satire, so that it could 
not be resented without apparent ill-na- 
ture. It seems, indeed, to us free from 
invective, and rather meant to sting than 
to wound. But this, if a common rumour 
be true, did not secure him against a beat- 
inff of which he died. The style of Boc- 
calini is said by the critics to be dear and 
fluent rather than correct or elegant ; and 
he displays the taste of his times by ex- 
travagant metaphors. But to foreigners, 
who regard this less, his News from Par- 
nassus, unequal, of course, and occasion- 
ally tedious, must appear to contain many 
ingenious allusions, judicious criticisms, 
and acute remarks. 

6. ThePietradelParagoiie,bythe8ame 
author, is an odd, and rather HtoPi«in 
awkward mixture of reality daiPingnt. 
and fiction, all levelled at the court of 
Spain, and desired to keep alive a jeal- 
ousy of its ambition. It is a kind of epi- 
sode or supplement to the Ragguagli di 
Pamaso, the leading invention being pre- 
served. Boccalini is an interesting wri- 
ter, on account of the light he throws on 
the history and sentiments of ItiJy. He 
is in this work a still bolder writer than 
in the former ; not only censuring SfMiin 
without mercy, but even the l^netian 
aristocracy, observing upon the insolence 
of the young nobles towards the citixens, 
though he justifies the senate for not pun- 
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ishiiig the fonner more ftequenUy with 
death by public execution, which would 
lower the nobility in the eyes of the peo* 
pie. They were, however, he says, m 
severelv punished, when their conduct 
was baa, by exclusion from offices of trust. 
The Pietra del Paragone is a kind of |M)- 
htical, as the Ragguagli is a critical mis* 
cellany. 

7. About twenty years after Boccalini, 
Femnte a young man appeared, by name 
PtiiATieiM Ferrante Pallavicino, who, with 
a fame more local and transitoiy , with less 
respectability of character, and probably 
with inferior talents, trod, to a certain de- 
gree, in hie steps. As Spain had been 
the object of satire to the one, so was 
Rome to the other. Urban VIII., an am- 
bitious pontiff, and vulnerable in several 
respects, was attacked by an imprudent 
and self-confident enemy, safe, as he ima-» 
gined, under the shield of Venice. But 
Pallavicino, haying been trepanned into 
the power of the pope, lost nis head ai< 
Avignon. None of his writings have fall* 
en in my way; that most celebrated 9$ 
the time, and not wholly dissimilar in the 
conception to the News from Parnassus, 
was entitled The Courier Robbed ; a series 
of ima^nary letters which such a fiction 
gave him a pretext for bringing together. 
Perhaps we may consider Pallavicino as 
rather a counterpart to Jordano Bruno, in 
the satirical character of the latter, than 
to Boccalini.* 

8. The Italian languaj^e itself, gram- 
iMetumtry matically considered, was still 
Deuacniaea. assiduously cultivated. The 
Academicians of Florence published the 
first edition of their celebrated Vocabola- 
rio della Crusca in 1613. It was avowed- 
ly founded on Tuscan principles, setting 
up the fourteenth centuiy as the Augustan 
period of the language, which they dis- 
dained to call Italian ; and, though not ab- 
solutely excluding the great writers of the 
sixteenth ape whom Tuscany had not 
produced, giving, in general, a manifest 
preference to meir own. Italy has re- 
belled against this tyranny of Florence, 
as she did, in the Social War, against that 
of Rome. Her Lombard, and Kommiol, 
and Neapolitan writers have claimed the 
rights of equal citizenship, and fairly won 
them in the field of literature. The Vo- 
cabulary itself was not received as a le- 
gislative code. Beni assailed it by his 
Anti-Crusca the same year; many invidi- 
ously published marginal notes to point 
out the inaccuracies ; and, in the frequent 
levisioiis and enlargements of this die- 
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tkmafy, the exehttbe character it affected 
has, 1 believe, been nearijr lost. 

9. Buonroattei, himself a Florentine, 

was the first who completed an p^^^ ^^_ 

extensive and methodical nam- aaiwSICK 
mar, " developing,** says Tira- teS?"* 
boschi, ** the whole economy *■***• 
and system of our language.*** It was 
published entire, after some previous im- 
pressions of parts, with the title Della 
Lingua Toscana, in 1043. This has been 
reckoned a standard work, both for its 
authority, and for the clearness, precision, 
and elegance with which it is wntten ; but 
it betrays something of an academical and 
Florentine spirit in the rigour of its gram- 
matical criticism.* Bartoli, a Ferrarese 
Jesuit, and a man of extensive learning, 
attacked that dogmatic school, who were 
accustomed to proscribe common phrases 
with a Nan si pud (It cannot be used), in a 
treatise entitled II torto ed il diritto del 
Non si pud. His object was to Justify 
many expressions, thus authoritatively 
condemned, by the examples of the best 
writers. This book was a little later than 
the middle of the century .f 

10. Petrarch had been the idol, in gen- 
eral, of the preceding age ; and, riiioiiri ft 
above all, he was the peculiar marks on p»- 
divinity of the Florentines, But ^"*- 
this seventeenth century was, in the pro- 
ductions of the mind, a period of revolu- 
tionary innovation ; men dared to ask 
why, as weU as what, they ought to wor- 
ship ; and sometimes the same who re- 
belled against Aristotle as an infallible 
^ide, were equally contumacious in deal- 
ing with the mat names of literature. 
Tassoni published in 1609 his Observa- 
tions on the Poems of Petrarch. They 
are not written, as we should now thinks 
adversely to one whom he professes Uf 
honour above all Ijric poets in the world ^ 
and, though his cntical remarks are some-^ 
what minute, they seem hardly unfair. A 
writer like Petrarch, whose fame has been 
raised so high by his style, is surely 
amenable to this severity of examination. 
The finest sonnets Tassoni generally ex« 
tola, but gives a preference, on the wnole, 
to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous 
Judgment, cannot be called unfair upon 
the author of both.l He produces many 
parallel passages (rpm the Latin poems 
of Petrarch himself as well as from the 
ancients, and fh>m tne earlier Italians and 

«TirBbOMhi,xi^409. Salfi, ziii., 398. 

tConriairi,ri].,aS9. Salfi, ziii., 417. 

% Tutto le liBM, tQtti i veni in feoerale del P«> 
tniica lo faeero poeta ; ma le canzoni, per qaanto a 
mi ne pan, fareno qoelle, che poeta grande e famo- 
s9la£Beero,p.4ffi. 
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Provencals. The maimer of Taeaoni is 
often humorous, original, intrepid, satin* 
cal on his own times ; he was a man of 
real taste, and no servile worshipper of 
names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his obser- 
ddiiad^ r*- nations upon Tasso. They are 
narto ob written with severity, and some- 
^'*'*^ times an insulting tone towards 
the great poet, passing over, generally, 
the most beautiful verses, though he 
sometimes bestows praise. The object 
is to point out the imitations of Tasso 
irom Ariosto, and his general inferiority. 
Mbmratift- The Observations on the Art of 
^i^ooi Writing by Pallavicino, the his- 
torian of the Council of Trent, published 
at Rome in 1046, is a worii of general criti- 
cism, containing many good remarks. 
What he says of imitation is worthy of 
being compared with Hurd; thougn he 
will be found not to have analyzed the 
subject with anything like so much acute- 
ness, nor was this to be expected in his 
age. Pallavicino has an in^nious re- 
mark, that elegance of style is produced 
by short metaphors, or metaforettet as be 
calls them, which give us a more lively 
apprehension of an object than its proper 
name. This seems to mean only single 
words in a figurative sense, as opposed to 
{Erases of the same kind. He writes in 
a pleasing manner, and is an accomplish- 
ea critic without pedantry. Salfi has g[iven 
rather a long analysis of this treatise.* 
llie same writer, treading in the steps 
of Comiani, has extolled some Italian 
critics of this period whose writings I 
ud oUmf have never seen : Beni, author of 
ertiiea] a prolix commentary in Latin on 
^''''•^ Uie poetics of Aristotle ; Pere- 
grine, not inferior, perhaps, to Pallavici- 
no, though less known, whose theories 
are just and deep, but not expressed 
with sufficient perspicuity; and Fioretti, 
who assumed the fictitious name of Ude- 
no Nisieli, and presided over an academy 
at Florence denominated the Apatisti. 
The Progymnasmi Poetici of this writer, 
if we may believe Salfi, ascend to that 
higher theory of criticism which deduces 
its rules, not from precedents or arbitrary 
laws, but from the nature of the human 
mind^ and has, in modem times, been dis- 
tinguished by the name of ssthetic.f 

19. In the same class of polite letters 
Praiotionet as these Italian writings, we may 
or send*, place the Prolusiones Academics 
of Famianus Strada. They are agreeably 
written, and bespeak a cultivated taste. 

* Vol ziii., p. 440. 
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The best is the sixth of the seooad bodki 
containing the imitations of six Latin po» 
ets, which Addison has made well known 
(as I hope) to every reader, in the llftth 
and 119th nqmbers of the Guardian. It 
is here that all may judge of this happy 
and graceful fiction ; but those who have 
read the Latin imitations themselves will 
perceive that Strada has often caught the 
tone of the ancients with considerable fe- 
licity. Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, best 
counterfeited; Virgil not quite so well; 
and Lucretius worst of the six. The oth- 
er two are Statins and Claudian.* In al- 
most every instance, the subject chosen 
is appropriated to the characteristic pecu- 
lianties of the poet. 

13. The style of Gongora, which de- 
formed the poetry of Spain, ex- npiniii 
tended its influence over prose, gow- 
A writer named Gracian (it seems ®'**"- 
to be doubtful which of two brothers, Lo- 
renzo and Balthazar) excelled Gongora 
himself in the affectation, the rofinement, 
the obscurity of his style. *^ The most 
voluminous of his works,'' says Bouter- 
wek, *' bears the affected title of El Oriti- 
con. It is an aUegorical picturo of the 
whole course of human life, divided into 
Crises, that is, sections according to fixed 
points of view, and clothed in the formal 
garb of a pompous romance. It is scarce- 
ly possible to open any page of this book 
without recognising in the author a man 
who is in many respects far from com- 
mon, but who, fiom the ambition of being 
entirely uncommon in thinking and wri- 
ting studiously and ingeniously, avoids 
nature and sood taste. A profusion of 
the most ambiguous subtleties, expressed 
in ostentatious language, are scattered 
throughout the woik ; and these are the 
more offensive, in consequence of their 
union with the really grsjid view of the 
relationship of man to nature and his 
Creator, wnich forms the subject of the 
treatise. Gracian would have been an 
excellent writer had he not so anxiously 
wished to be an extraordinary one,*'* 

14. The vmtings of Gracian seem in 
general to be the auintessence of bad 
taste. The worst oi all, probably, is EI 
Eroe, which is admitted to be almost un- 
intelligible by the number of far-fetched 
expressions, though there is more than 
one French translation of it. El politico 
Fernando, a panegyric on Ferdiumd the 
Catholic, seems as empty as it is affectf^ 
and artificial. The style of Gracian is al- 

* A writer qaoCed in Blount's Ceoiont 
p. S69, pnites the imitatioo of Cbndian 
net, tat thinki all ezeeUent 

tHittof Bpudrii Litetatnre, p. 633. 
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w«Tft polaM, enphatk, AiU of Umt which 
looks like proftmoity or novelty, tiiough 
neither deep nor new. He seems to have 
written on a maxim he recommends to 
the man of the world ; ** if he desires that 
all should look up to him, let him permit 
himself to be known, but not to be under- 
stood. *** His treatise entitled Agudesa y 
arte di ingenio is a system of concetti, 
digested under their different heads, and 
selected from Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
writers of that and the preceding affe. It 
is said in the Biographic Universede that 
this work, thouf^h too metaphysical, is 
useful in the critical history of uterature. 
Gmcian obtained a certain degree of popu- 
larity in France and England. 

15. The f^eneral taste of French writers 
rtwehpnm. ui the sixteenth century, as we 
Du viir. have seen, was simple and live- 
ly, ML of sallies of natural wit, and a cer- 
tain archness of observation, but deficient 
in those higher qualities of language which 
the study of the ancients had taught men 
to admire. In public harangues, in plead- 
ings, and in sermons, these characteristics 
of the French manner were either intro- 
duced out of place, or gave way to a tire-' 
some pedantry. Dn Vair was Uie fint 
who endeavoured to bring in a more elab- 
orate and elevated diction. Nor was this 
confined to the example he gave. In 1607 
he published a treatise on French elo- 
quence, and on the causes through which it 
had remained at so low a point. This work 
relates chiefly to the eloquence of the bar, 
or, at least, that of pubuc speakers, and 
the causes which he traces are chiefly 
such as would operate on that kind alone. 
But some of his observations are applica- 
ble to style in the proper sense ; and his 
treatise has been reckoned the fint which 
gave France the rules of good writing, and 
the desire to practise them.f A modem 
critic, who censures the Latinisms of Du 
Vair'a style, admits that his treatise on 
eloquence makes an epoch in the Ian- 
goage.t 
16. A more distinguished sera, however^ 
is dated from 1686, when the letters 
of Balzac were published.^ There 

* Si qniere qae le vaneren todos, pemutase al 
ooDocinuento, no k U compreheDrion. 

t Gibert, Jagemeiw des Savans rar lea aateara 
qui ont traits de la rb^torimie. Thta worii ia an- 
nexed to aome editiona or DailleL Goujet baa 
copied or abridged Gibert without diatinct ackDOwI- 
edgmMit, and not alwaya carefully preserting the 



had, indeed* been a few inteiOMdiata 
works, which contributed, though now 
httle known, to the improvement of the 
language. Among these, the translation 
of Florus by Coeneteau was reckoned a 
masterpiece of French style, and Vaugelas 
refers more frequently to tl^ than to any 
other book. The French were very strong 
in translations from the classical writers; 
and to this they are certainly much in- 
debted for the pMrity and correctness they 
reached in Uieir own language. These 
translators, however, could onfy occupy a 
secondaryplaee. Balzac himself ia hardly 
read. '' The polite world,*' it was said a 
hundred years since, '* knows nothing now 
of these woiks, which were once its de- 
light.*'* But his writings are ctaiaeitrir 
not formed to delight those who ^ 



t NeulchateBa, priftce ana (EoTraa de Paacal, 
p. ISl. 

^ The aame writer fizea on thiaaa an epoch, and 
H waa generally admitted in the aerenteenth cen- 
tury. The editor of Balzac's wttks in 1665, tayt, 



after speaking of the nnfonaed atate of the French 
language, fnU of provincial idioma and incorrect 
phraaea: M. de Balxac eat venn en ce tempa de 
conAiaion et de d^aordre, oa tontea lea lectnrea qa% 
iaiaoit, et tontea lea acuona <pi'il entendoit tm do- 
Toient etre aoapectea, f^ il a? oit 4 ae d^fier de tone 
lea maitres et de tone lea ezemplea; et od il no 
poavoit arriTer k ton bat qn'en a'^lcignant de tone 
lea chemina battna, ni marcher dana la hoone route 
qn'aprfta ae Tltre onTOhe 4 Ini mkoB, II I'a ooverte 
en effet, et pour lui et poor lea aaties ; il y a ftit 
entrer un grand nombra dlieureoz geoiea, dont U 
etoit le gtiide et le modele : et ai la France Toit 
anjoord'htti qneaee 4crivaina aont pina poHa et plua 
regnliera, qne ceux d'Espagne et d'ltalie, il &ot 
qa*elle en rende Thonnenr k ce grand homme, dont 
la ro^moire lui doit ^re en rto^ration. ... La 
ni4me obligation que noua avona a M. de M albertac 
p^ur la po^aie, noua Tarona a M. de Baluc pour la 
proae ; u lui a oroacrit dea bomea et dea rftglea; i> 
lui a donn^ de la douoeur et de la force, il a mootit 
qne T^loqaence doit avoir dea aceorda, auaai biea 
que la muaique. et il a a^u mtter ai adrottemed 
cette diTorsib^ ae aona et de cadencea, qa*il n'eai 
point de plua d^Iicieuz concert que ceiui de aea 
parolea. Claat en pla9aat toua lea mota avec tant 
d*ordre et de juateeae qu^il ne laiaae rien de mol m 
de foible dana aon diaconra, &c. Thia regard to 
the cadence of hia perioda ia chavaeteriatic of Bal- 
zac. It haa not, in general, been much practiaed 
in France, notwlthatanding aorae aplendid excep- 
tiona, eapecially in Boaauet. Olnet obeervea, that 
it waa the peculiar glory of Bahac to have ahown 
the capacity; of the language for thia rhythm.— HiaL 
de PAcad. Franoaiae, p. 84. But has not Dn Vair 
aome claim alaof Neofohateau givea a much more 
limited eulogy of Baliac. II afoit pria h la lettre 
lea reflectiona de Du Yatr but la tiop grande baa* 
aeaae de notre Eloquence. II a*ea forma une hauto 
id^ ; maia ii ae trompe d'abord dana rapplication, 
car U porta dana le atyle epiatolaire qilf doit etra 
fiunilier et leger, I'eniore hyperfoohque, la pompe, 
et le nombrev qui ne oonvient qu'auz grandee dte- 
lamationa et auz haranguea oratoirea. .. . Ce 
difaut de Baliac contribua peut-Atre k aon aocc4a ; 
car le gout n*6toit paa form6 ; maia il ae corrigea 
dana la aoite, et en parcoorant aon recueil on a'aper- 
coit dea pro^rea aenaiblea opll fkiaoit avec Tage. 
Ce recueil ai prMeux pour rhiatoire de notie litter- 
ature a en long tempa una vogue extraordinaire. 
Noa plua grande auteura Tavoient bien itudii. 
Moliire lui a ttnpmnt^ quekoee id6ea. 
*GoQJet,L,&. 
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wish either to be merrf or wiae, to laugh 
or to kmni ; yet he hae real ezceUences, 
besides those which may be deemed rela^ 
tive to the age in which he came. His 
language is polished ; his sentiments are 
Jos^ but sometimes common; the cadence 
of his periods is harmonious, but too arti- 
ficial and uniform ; on the whole, be ap- 
proaches to the tone of a languid sermon, 
and leaves a tendency to yawn. But in 
his time superficial truths were not so 
much proscribed as at present; the same 
want of depth belongs to almost all the 
moralists in Italian and in modem Latin* 
Balzac is a moralist with a pure heart, 
and a love of truth and virtue, somewhat 
alloyed bv the spirit of flattery towards 
persons, however he may declaim about 
courts and courtiers in general, a compe- 
tent erudition, and a goc^ deal of observa- 
tion of the world. In his Aristippe, ad- 
dressed to Christina, and, consequently, a 
late work, he deals much in pohtical pre- 
cepts and remarks, some of which might 
be read with advanta^pe. But he was ac- 
cused of borrowing his thoughts from the 
ancients, which the author of an Apology 
for Balzac seems not wholly to deny. 
This apology, indeed, had been produced 
by a book on the Conformity of the elo- 
quence of M. Balzac with that of the an- 
cients. 

17. The letters of Balzac are in twenty- 

seven books ; they begin in 16S0, 

Bit litter*. ^^ gjj^ ^^^i ig53^ t|jg g^j p^^^ 

tion having appeared in 1635. " He passed 
all his liie," says yigneul-Marville, *' in 
writing letters, without ever catchingthe 
right characteristics of that style.'^* This 
demands a peculiar ease and naturalness of 
expression, for want of which they seem 
no genuine exponente of friendship or cal- 
Inntiy, and hardly of polite manners. His 
wit was not free from pedantry, and did 
not come from him spontaneously. Hence 
he was little fitted to address ladies, even 
tile Rambouillets ; and, indeed, he had ac- 
quired so laboured and artificial a way of 
Writing letters, that even those to his sis- 
ter, though affectionate, smell too much of 
the lamp. His advocates admit that they 
are to be judged rather by the rules of 
oratorical, than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, such as 
that entitled the Prince, this elaborate 
manner is, of course, not less discernible, 
but not so unpleasant or out of place. 

• M ^langM d« Utankora, vol. i., p. 126. He 
adds, however, that Bailee had *' an talent paitica- 
lier poKLT embellir notre lancue.** The writer whom 
I quote tinder the name of Vigneul-Manrflle, which 
he aaeamed^ waa D*AiaoaM, a BenadictiiM of 
Bouen* 



Balzac has been called the fbiher of llie 
French language, the master «k1 model of 
the freat men who have foUowed faim« 
But It is confessed by all that he wanted 
the fine taste to regulate his style accord-' 
ing to the subject. Hence he is pompous 
and inflated upon ordinary topics ; and in 
a country so quick to seize the ridiculous 
as his own, not all his nobleness, purity* 
and vigour of style, not the pasaages of 
eloquence which we often find, have been 
sufficient to redeem him from the sar- 
casms of those who have had more power 
to amuse. The stateUness, however, of 
Balzac is less offensive and extravagant 
than the affected intensity of language 
which distinguishes the style of the pres- 
ent age on both sides of the Channel, and 
which is, in fact, a much worse modifica- 
tion of the same fault. 

19. A contemporary and rival of Balzac, 
though very unlike m most re- voanm 
spects, was Voiture. Both one Houi Baa- 
and the other were received with *«"*"«• 
friendship and admiration in a celebrated 
society of Paris, the first which, on this 
side of the Alps, united the aristocracy of 
rank and of genius in one circle, tha^ 
of the Hotel Rambouillet. Catharine de 
Vivonne, widow of the Marouis de Ram* 
bouillet, was the owner of tnis mansimi. 
It was freouented, during the kmg period 
of her life, by all that was distingoianed in 
France; by Richelieu and Condd, as mucb 
as by Comeille, and a long host of inferior 
men of letters. The heiress of this family, 
Julie d'Angennes, beautiful and highly ac- 
complished, became the central star of so 
bright a galaxy. The love of intellectual 
attainments, lx>th in mother and daughter, 
the sympathy and friendship they fiSt for 
those who displayed them, aa w^ as 
their uKmil worth, must render their names 
respectable ; but these were in some meas- 
ure suUied by false taste, and what we 
may consider an habitual affectation even 
in their conduct. We can scarcely give 
another name to the caprice of Julia, who, 
in the fashion of romance, compelled the 
Duke of Montausier to carry on a twelve 
years* courtship, and only married him in 
the decline of her beauty. This patient 
lover, himself one of the most remukable 
men in the court of Louis XIV., had many 

Sears before presented her with what Ins 
sen called The Garland of Julia, a col- 
lection to which the poets and wits of 
Paris had contributed. Every flower, rep- 
resented in a drawing, had its appropriate 
little poem, and all conspired to uie praise 
of Julia. 

80. Voiture is chiefly known by his let* 
ters ; Ibb other writings^ at least, «e in- 
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foior. These begia about 1687, and are 
addrewed to Madame de Rambouillet, and 
to several other persons of both sexes. 
Though much too laboured and affected, 
they are evidently the original type of the 
French epistolary sehool, including those 
in England who formed themselves upon 
it Pope very fireqaently imitated Voiture ; 
Walpole not so much in his general cor- 
respondence, but he knew how to fall into 
it The object was to say what meant 
little with the utmost novelty in the mode^ 
and ¥rith the most ingenious compliment 
to the person addressed ; so that he should 
admire himself and admire the writer. 
They are, of course, very tiresome after a 
short time; yet their * ingenuity is not 
without merit Balzao is more solemn 
and dignified, and it must be owned that 
he has more meaning. Voituie seems to 
have fancied that good sense spoils a man 
of wit. But he htts not so much wit as 
esprit i and his letters serve to ezemj^fv 
the meaninff of that word. Pope, in ad- 
dressing ladiea, was nearly the ape of 
Voiture. It was, unfortunately, thought 
necessary, in such a corre^)ondence, ei- 
ther to affect despaiiing love, which was 
to express itself with all possible gayety, 
or, where love was too presumptuous, as 
with the Rambouillets, to pour out a tor- 
rent of nonsensical flattery, which was to 
be rendered tolerable by far-fetched turns 
of thought. Voiture luas the honour of 
having rendered this style fashionable. 
But if the bad taste of otherd had not per- 
verted hie own, Voiture would have been 
a good writer. His letters, especially 
tlM»e written from Spain, are sometimes 
truly witty, and always vivacious. Vol- 
taire, who speaks contemptuously of Voi- 
ture, might nave been slad to have been 
the author of some of his jeux d'esprit ; 
that, for example, addressed to the Prince 
of Cond^ in the character of a pike, found* 
ed oa a game where the prince had played 
that fish. We should remember, also, that 
Voiture held his place in good society 
upon the tacit condition that he should al- 
ways strive to be witty.^ 
21. But the Hotel RambouiUet, with its 
false theories of taste, derived, in 
JJUJ^nSiB* P^^t measure, from the ro- 
nench mances df Scudery and Calpre- 
A«demy. p^e, and enoouraged by the 
agr eeably artificial manner of Voiture, 

* Nothing, says Olivet, could be mote opposite 
than Balzac aiui Voiture. L'lin se portoit toujonrs 
au eablime, Tautre tonioQia aa d^licat L'ud aToit 
one imagiDatioD enjouee, qui faisoit prendre 4 Urates 
eea peme^es on air de gsllanterie. L'lm mAme 
lorsqu'il voaloit plaitsntsr, ^toit toojoars grave; 
Vaatroydans les occasiflos m^me s^rieoMe, trravoit 
k rireLT-Hist. de VAotMaash P- 33. 
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would have prodieedf in aHl probabilitf, 
but a transient effect A for more import 
tant event was the establishment of Um 
French Academy. France was ruled by a 
great minister, who h)ved her glory and 
his own. This, indeed, has been common 
to many statesmen, but it was a more pe* 
culiar honour to Richetieu, that he felt the 
dignity which letters confer on a natioB. 
He was himself not deficient in literary 
taste ; his epistolary style is manly, and 
not without elegance ; he wrote theology 
in his own name, and history in that oC 
Mezeray ; but, what is most to the present 
purpose, his remarkable fondness for the 
theatre led him not only to inv^it subjeets 
for other poets, but, as it has been be- 
lieved, to compose one foi]gotten tragi- 
comedy, Mirame, without assistance.* He 
availed himsdf, fortunately, of an oppor- 
tunity which almost every statesman 
would have disregarded, to found the most 
illustrious institution in the annals of po« 
lite hterature. 

32. The French Academy sprang from 
a private society of men of letten at Par- 
is, who, about the year 1089, agreed to 
meet once a week, as at an ordinary visits 
conversing on all subjects, and especially 
on literature. Such among them as were 
authors communicated their works, and 
had the advantage of firee and fair criti- 
cism. This continued for three or four 
years with such harmony and mutual 
satisOaction, that the old men who remem- 
bered this period, says their historian, 
PeUsson, looked back upon it as a golden 
age. They were but mne in number, of 
whom Gombauld and Chapehun are the 
only names by any means femous, and 
tlbBir meetings were at first very private. 
More, by degrees, were added; among 
others, boisrobert, a favourite of Riche- 
lieu, who liked to hear from him the newa 
of the town. The cardinal, pleased with 
the account of this society, suggested their 
pdbhc estabhshment. This, it is said, was 
uni^easing to every one of Hiem, and 
some proposed to refuse it ; twit the eon* 
sidermtion that the ofiers of such a man 
were not to be slighted overpowered theit 
modesty, and they consented to become a 
royal institution. They now enlaigei 
their numbers, created officers, and began 
to keep registers of their proceedings. 
These records commence on March 1$, 
1634, and are the basis of Pelisson's his- 
tory. The name of French Academy was* 
chosen idler some deliberation. They 
were estabhshed by letters patent in Jan^ 
nary, 1635 ; which the Parliament of Paris 

t FoBteMUe, Hiit. daXhtetf^ ^ ML. 
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I hxn been led nthef to i^raise what has 
struck me in the substance of his plead- 
ings ; whichf whether read at this day in 
France or not» are, I may venture to say, 
worthy to be studied by lawyers, like 
those to which I have compared them, the 
strictly forensic portion of Greek oratory. 
Ia some speeches of Patm which are 
more generally praised— ^hat on his own 
reception in the Academy, and one com« 
plimentaiT to Christina— it seemed to me 
that he falls very short of his judicial 
style ; the ornaments are commonplace, 
and such as belong to the panegyrical de- 
partment of oratory, in all ages less im- 
portant and valuable than the other two. 
It should be added, that Patra was not 
oi^y one of the purest writers, but one of 
the best critics which France possessed.* 
88. The forensic speeches of Le Mais- 
wuiwtiB trs are more eloquent, in a popu- 
''■**"• lar sense of the word, more ar- 
dent, more imaginative, than those of Pa- 
tm; the4>ne aodresses the judjges alone, 
the other has a view to the audience ; the 
one seeks the success of his oause alone, 
the other that and his own glory together. 
The one will be more priaed by the lov- 
ers of legal reasoning, the other by the 
majority of mankind. The one more re- 
sembles the orations of liemosthenes for 
his {Hivate clients, the other those of Ci- 
cero, he Maistre is fervid and brilliant ; 
he hurries us vrith him; in all his plead- 
ing8« warmth is his first characteristic, and 
a certain elegance is the second. In the 
power of statement I do not perceive that 
Keis inferior to Patru ; both are excellent. 
Wherever cpreat moral or social topics, or 
extensive views of hiatory and human na- 
ture can be employed, Le Maistre has the 
advantage. Both are oonsise, relatively 
to the common verbosity of the bar ; but 
lie Maistre has much more that might be 
retrenched; not that it is redundant in 
expression, but unnecessary in substance. 
This is Qvrinf to his ambitious display of 
general erudition ; his quotations are too 
fiequent and too ornamental, partly drawn 
Drom the ancients, but more firom the fa^ 
thexs. Ainbrose, in iGict, Jerome and Au- 
gustin, Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory 
iwere the modds whom the writers of this 
age were accustomed to study ; and hence 
Ihay are often, and Le Maistre among the 
rest, too apt to declaim where they should 
piove, and to use arguments from analo- 

• P«mnU iB7> of PMni in bis HommM UiutiM 
de France, toL it, p. 68, Set plaidojen senrent at- 
mre mijmK€km de module poor terire correetement 
en notie bngue. Yet they were not much above 
tkitty yeaie old— eo mach bad the langwige ohaa- 
fed» as IS ralM «f wiMag, williiD taia tisw. 




gy, rather striking to the common heaier. 
than likely to weif h much vrith a tribunal. 
He has less simphcity, less purity of taste 
than Patru ; his animated language would, 
in our courts, be frequently effective with 
a jury, but would seem too indefinite and 
commoiq>lace to the judges; we should 
crowd to hear Le Maistre, we should be 
compelled to decide with Patru. They 
are both, however, very superior advo- 
cates, and do great honour to the French 
bar. 

dO. A sensible improvement in the gen- 
eral style of English writers had 
come on before the expiration in 
of the sixteenth century; the *^^ 
rude and rough phrases, sometimes re- 
quiring a glossaiy, which lie as spots of 
rust on the pages of Latimer, GralUm, 
Aylmer, or even Ascham, had t>een chief- 
ly polished away ; if we meet in Sidney, 
Hooker, or Uie prose of Spenser with ob- 
solete expressions or forms, we find none 
that are unintelligible, none that give us 
offence. But to this next period belong 
most of those whom we commonly reckon 
our old English writers; men often of 
such sterling worth for their sense, that 
we might read them with little regard to 
their language, yet, in some instances at 
least, possesung much that demands 
praise in this respect. They are general- 
Iv nervous and effective, copious to re- 
dundancy in their command of words, apt 
to employ what seemed to them orna- 
ment with much imagination rather th?:i 
judicious taste, yet seldom d^enerating 
into commonpla^ and indefinite phrase- 
ology. They luive, however, many de- 
fects ; some of th^m, especially the most 
learned, are full of pedantry, and deform 
their pages by an excessive and prepos- 
terous mixture of Latinisms unknown be- 
fore ;* at other times we are disgusted by 
coUoiquial and even vulgar idioms or prov- 
erbs ; nor is it uncommon to find these 
opposite blemishes not only in the same 
author, but in the same passages. Tli^ 
periods, except in a very few, are ill-con- 
structed and tediously prolonged; their 
ears (again with some exceptions) seem 
to have been insensible to tjie beauty of 
liiythmical prose; grace is commonly 
wanting, and their notion of the axtificea 
of style, when they thought at all about 
them, was not congenial to our own lan- 
ffuage. Thia may be deemed a graeral 
description of the English writers under 

* In Pntt'a edition of Bishop HaU'e woike, we 
have a gloeaary of obeolete or unusual words en* 
ployed by him. They amount to mote than 1100, 
the greater part being of Latin or Oiaek 
eoaisan OailictmB* 
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Jattief and Chailes; we shiU now pro- 
ceed to mentioii some of the most famous, 
and who may, in a cerudn degree, be 
deemed to modify this censure. 

30. I will begin with a passage of very 
EttioT considerable beauty, which is here 
^B""«* out of its place, since it was written 
in the year 1508. It is found in the AdoI- 
ogy for the Eaii of Essex, published 
among the works of Lord Bacon, and pass- 
ing, 1 suppose, commonly for his. It 
seems, nevertheless, in my judgment, far 
more probably genuine. We have no* 
where ut our early writers a flow of words 
so easy and graceful, a structure so har- 
monioas, a series of antitheses so spirited 
without affectation, an absence of quaint- 
ness, pe^mtry, and vulgarity so truly ffen- 
tleman-like, a paragrafm so worthy of the 
most brilliant man of his age. This could 
not have come from Baoon, who never 
divested himself of a certain didactic for- 
mality, even if he could have counterfeit- 
ed that chivalrous generosity which it was 
not in his nature to feel. It is the lan- 
guage of a sc^dier's heart, with the un- 
stu(Sed grace of a noble courtier.* 

* '* A word for my fiieodahip with the chief men 
of actioo, and fiivoor generally to the men of war ; 
and then I come to their main objection, which is 
my croeeing of the treaty in hand. For most of 
them that are accoonted the chief men of action, I 
do confiBSa, I do entirely love them. They have 
been my companions both abroad and at home; 
some of them began the wars with m^, most have 
had place under me, and many have had me a wit* 
ness of their rising from captains, lieutenants, and 
private men to those charges which since, by their 
▼irtne, they have obtained. Now that 1 have tried 
them, I would choose them for friends if I had 
them not ; before I had tried them, God, by his prov- 
idence, chose them for me. I love them for mine 
own sake ; ibr I find sweetness in their conversa- 
tion, strong assistance in their employments with 
me, and happiness in their friendship. I love them 
for their rirtoes' sake, and jbr their greatness of 
mind (for little minds, though never so full of vir- 
tue, can be hot a little virtuous), and for their great 
understanding; for to understand little things, or 
things not of use, is tittle better than to understand 
nothing at all. I love them for their affections ; for 
self-loving men love ease, pleasure, and profit; but 
they that love pahis, danger, and fame, show that 
they loTO public profit more than themselves. I 
love them for my country's sake ; for tbej are Eng- 
land's best armour of defence and weapons of of- 
fience. If we may have peace, they have purchased 
it ; if we must have war, they must manage it. Yet, 
while we are donbtfiil and in treaty, we most ralue 
ourselves by what may be done, and the enemy will 
value us by what bath been done by oor chief men 
of action. 

" That generally I am afiected to the men of war, 
it should not seem strange to any reasonable man. 
Every man doth love them of his own profession. 
The grave judges fivour the students of the law ; 
the reverend buhops the labourera in the ministry ; 
and : (since her majesty bath yeariy used mj ser- 
vice in her late actions) must reckon myself in Ifee 
number of her men of war. Before action, Provi* 



ZU KnoUeSf already known by a spirit* 
ed translation of Bodin^s Ck>ni- kdoiiss^ 
monwealth, puUished, in 1010, a History or 
copious History of the Tuzts, **>«T»*^ 
bringing down his narrative to the most 
recent times. Johnson, in a paper of the 
Rambler, has given him the superiority 
over all English historians. "He has 
displayed all the excellences that narra^ 
tion can admit His style, though some^ 
what obscured by time aod vitiated by 
false wit» is pure, nervous, elevated, and 
clear. . . . Nothing could have sunk this 
author into obscurity but the lemotenese 
and barbarity of the people whose story 
he relates. It seldom happens that all 
circumstances concur to happiness or 
fame. The nation which produced this 
great historian has the grief^of seeing his 
genius employed upon a foreign and nnki-» 
terestinff subject; and that writer who 
might have secured perpetuity to his 
name by a history of his awn countiY^ 
has exposed himself to the danger of ob^ 
livion by recounting enterprises and revo- 
lutions of which none desure to be inform* 
ed."* The subject, however, appeared to 
KnoUes, and I know not how we can say 
erroneously, one of the most splendid he 
could have selected. It was the rise and 
growth of a mighty nation, second only 
to Rome in the constancy of success and 
in the magnitude of empire ; a nation 
fierce and terrible, the present scouige of 
half Christendom ; and though, from our 
remoteness, not very formidable to our<* 
selves, still one of which not the bookish 
man in his closet or the statesman in coun* 
cil had alone heard, but the smith at his 
anvil, and the husbandman at his plough. 
A long decrepitude of the Turkish em- 
pire on one muid, and our frequent alli- 
ance with it on the other, have obliterated 
the apprehensions and interests of every 
kind which were awakened throughout 
Europe by its youthful fury and its ma- 
ture strength. The subject was also new 
in England, yet rich in materials ; vari- 
ous, in comparison with ordinary history, 
though not, perhaps, so fertile of philo- 
sophical observation as some others, and 
furnishing many occasions for the pecu- 
liar talents of Knolles. These were dis- 
played, not in depth of thought or copi- 
ousness of coUateral erudition, but in a 
style and in a power of narration which 
Johnson has not too highly extolled. 

His descriptions are vivid and animated ; 

■ ■- - ..—■■■. 

dence makes me cheoah them for what they caa 
do ; in action, necessity makes me value them for 
the service tneydo; and after action, experience 
and thankfulness make me love them for the ser- 
vke they have done.** * Rambler, No. 128. 
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ctreamstantial, bnt not to feebleness ; his 
characters are drawn wiUi a strong pencil. 
It is, indeed, difficult to estimate the mer- 
its of an historian very accurately without 
having before our eyes his original sour- 
ces ; lie may probably have translated 
rnadh that we admire, and he had shown 
that he knew how to translate. In the 
style of Knolles there is sometimes, as 
Jolmson has hinted, a slight excess of de- 
sire to make every phrase effective ; biit 
he is exempt from the usual blemishes of 
his age; and his command of the lan- 
guage is so extensive, that we should not 
enr m placing him among the first of our 
dder writers. Comparing, as a specimen 
of Knolles's manner, his description of 
the exeeutioQ of Mustapha, son of Soly- 
nian, with that given by Robertson, where 
the latter historian has been as circum- 
stantial as his limits would permit, we 
shall perceive that the former paints bet- 
ter his story, and deepens better its inter- 
est* 

S9. Raleigli's History of the World is 
MMgti^ a proof of the respect for labori- 
Htoiory of ous learning that had long distin- 
^ ^«"- gttished Europe. We should ex- 
pect from the prison-hours of a soldier, a 
courtier, a busy intriguer in state affairs, 
a poet and man of genius, something well 
worth our notice ; but hardly a prolix his- 
tory of the ancient world, nardly disqui- 
sitions on the site of Paradise and the trav- 
els of Cain. These are probably transla- 
ted with little alteration from some of the 
leaned writings of the Continent ; they 
are by much the least valuable portion of 
Raleigh's work. The Greek and Roman 
atory is told more fidly and exactly than 
by any earlier English writer, and with a 
plain eloquence, which has given this book 
a classical reputation in our language; 
tiiough from its length, and the want of 
that critical sifting of facts which we now 
justly demand, it is not greatly read. Ra- 
kiffh has intermingled political reflections, 
and illustrated lus history by episodes 
from modem times, which, perhaps, are 
now the most interesting passages. It 
itoscends only to the second Macedonian 
war; the continuation might have been 
more generally valuable ; but eitlier the 
death of Prince Henry, as Raleigh himself 
tells us, or the new schemes of ambition 
whieh unfortunately opened upon bis eyes, 
prevented the execution of the large plan 
lie had foimed. There is little now ob- 
eolete in the words of Raleigh, nor, to any 
^reai degree, in his turn of phrase ; the 
periods, when pains have been taken with 

* KasUtt, y. •!& RobntMo, book zi 



them, show that artificial tftructiire whidi 
we find in Sidney aoid Hooker ; he is less 
pedantic than most of his contemporaries, 
seldom low, never affected.* 

33. DaniePs History of England ftom 
the Conquest to the Reign of Ed- DtnM^ 
ward III., pubhshed in 1618, is Rtewy or 
deserving of some attention on ^■s**^- 
account of its language. It is written 
with a freedom ftom all stiffness, and a 
purity of style which hardly any other 
work of so early a date exhibits. These 
qualities are, indeed, so remarkable, that it 
would require a good deal of critical ob- 
servation to distinguidi it even from wri- 
tings of the reign of Anne ; and where it 
differs from tlwm (I speak only of the 
secondary class of works, which have not 
much individuality of manner), it is by a 
more select idiom, and by an absence of 
the Gallicism or vulgarity which are oilen 
found in that age. It is true that the 
merits of Daniel are chiefly negative ; he 
is never pedantic, or antithetical, or k>w, 
as his contemporaries were apt to be ; but 
his periods are ill constructea ; he has lit- 
tle vigour or elegance ; and it is only by 
observing how much pains he must have. 
taken to reject phrases which were grow- 
ing obsolete, that we give him credit for 
having done more than follow the com- 
mon stream of early writing. A slight 
tinge of archaism, and a certain majesty 
of expression, relatively to coUoquiid 
usa^e, were thought by Bacon and Ra- 
leigh congenial to an elevated style ; but 
Daniel, a gentleman of the king's house- 
hold, wrote as the court spoke ; and his 
facility would be pleasing it his sentences 
had a less negligent structure. As an h»- 
torian, he has recourse only to common 
authorities ; but his narration is fluent and 

* Raleigh's History was so UtUo known, Ibat 
Warburton, in the preface to his Julian, took Irom 
it a remarkable passaae without acknowledgment i 
and Dr. Parr, though a man of very eztenive 
reading, extolled it as Warbuiton's, not knowing, 
what he afterward discovered, the original souee. 
The passam is aa follows in Raleish, Warborton, 
of coarse, having altered some of the ezprestiooa. 
I* We have left it (the Roman empire) flourishing 
in the middle of the field, having rooted np or cot 
down all that kept it from the eyes and admiratioa 
of the world. But, after some continuance, it shall 
be^n to lose the beauty it had ; the storms of am- 
bition shall beat her great boughs and brsnchea one 
against another ; her leaves shall fall ofi; her limbs 
wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations enter 
the field and cut her down.'*—Raleig)i's Hinory, 
ad finem. 

Notwithstanding the praise that has been be- 
stowed on this sentence, it is open to some cen- 
sure; the simile and subject are too much con- 
founded ; a rabble of barbarous nations might be 
required to subvert the Roman empire, but make 
an odd figure in cutting down a tree. The rhythm 
and spint, indeed, are admirable. 
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penpiemniSt wHh a regidar yein of good 
sense, more the chanustemtic of his miod, 
lK>th in verse and prose, than any com- 
mandiM vigour. 

34. The style of Baeon has an idiosyn- 
^^ cracy which we might expect from 
^^^ his geoias. It can rarely, indeed, 
hi^pen, and only in men of secondary 
talents, that the langvage they use is not, 
by its very choice and collocation, as well 
as its meaning, the representatiye of an 
individuality that distinguishes their turn 
of thought. Bacon is elaborate, senteur 
tious, often witty, often metaphorical; 
noUunc could be spared; his analogies are 
generally striking and novel ; his style is 
clear, precise, forcible ; yet there is some 
degree of stiflness about it, and in mere 
bu^fuage he is inferior to Raleigh. The 
History of Henry VIL, admirable as many 
passages are, seems to be written rather 
too ambitiously, and with too great an ab- 
sence of simplicity. 

35. The polemical writings of Milton, 
which chiefly faU within this period, 

'**^^' contain several bursts of his splendid 
tmagination and grandeur of soul. They 
are, however, much inferior to the Areo- 
pagitica, or Plea for the Liberty of Un- 
ncensed Printing. Many passages in this 
famous tract are admirably eloquent ; an 
intense love of liberty and truth glows 
through it; the majestic soul of Milton 
breathes such high thoughts as had not 
been uttered before; yet even here he 
frequently sinks in a sin|^ instant, as is 
usual with our old writers, from his high- 
est flights to the ground ; his intermixture 
of familiar with learned phraseology is un- 
pleasing, his structure is affectedly elabo- 
rate, and he seldom reaches any harmony. 
If he turns to invective, as sometimes m 
this treatise, and more in his Apology for 
Smectymnous, it is mere ribaldrous vul- 
garity blended with pedantry ; his wit is 
always poor and without ease. An ab- 
sence of idiotnatic grace, and a use of 
harsh inveraions, violating the roles of the 
language, distinguish, in general, the wri- 
tings of Milton, and require, in order to 
compensate them, such high beauties as 
wiU sometimes occur. 

36. The History of Olarendon may be 
fn j_ considered as belonging rather to 
^'*™***- this than to the secwid period of 
the century, both by the probable date of 
composition and by the nature of its style. 
He is excellent in eveiything that he has 
performed with care ; his charactera are 
oeautifully delineated ; his sentiments have 
often a noble gravity, which the length of 
his periods, far too great in itself, seems 
to befH; but in the general course of his 



nanraliett he is n0gligeot of granmiar an^ 
perspicuity, with little choice of words, 
and, therefore, sometimes idiomatic with- 
out ease or elesance. The official papers 
on the royal side, which are generally at- 
tributed to him, are written in a masculine 
and majestic tone, far superior to those of 
the Parliament. The latter had, however, 
a writer who did them honour: May's 
History of the Parliament is a good model 
of genuine English ; he is plain, terse, and 
vigorous, never slovenly, though with few 
remarkable passages, and is, in style as 
well as substance, a kind of contrast to 
Clarendon. 

37. The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed 
to Charies I., may deserve a place tin kos 
in literary history. If we could Bwuiea* 
trust its panegyrists, few books in our 
language ftave done it more credit by dig* 
nity of sentiment and beauty of styte. It 
can hardly be necessary for me to express 
my unhesitatinff conviction that it was 
solely written by Bishop Ganden, who, 
after the Restoration, unequivocally claim- 
ed it as his own. The folly and impudence 
of such a claim, if it oould not be substan^ 
tiated, are not to be presumed as to any 
man of good undentanding, fair character, 
and high station, without stronger evidence 
than MB been alleged on the other side ; 
especially when we find that those who 
had the best means of inquiry, at a time 
when it seems impossible that the false- 
hood of Gauden's assertion should not 
have been demonstrated if it were false, 
acquiesced in his pretensions. We have 
very little to place against this except 
secondsury testimony, vague, for the most 
part, in itself, and collected by those whose 
veracity has not been put to the test like 
that of Gauden.* The style, also, of tho 
Icon Basilice has been identified by Mr. 
Todd with that of Gauden, by the use of 
several phrases so peculiar that we can 
hardly conceive them to have suggested: 

* There is only one claimant, in a proper aenie, 
for the Icon Baaifice, which ia Ganden hixnaelf ; th# 
kins neither appetra by himaelf nor lepresentatiTa. 
And, though we may find aeveral matancea of 
plagianam in literary nistory (one of the groaaeat 
oeinff the pablication, by a Spaniah friar, under 
another title, of a book already in print with iht 
name of Hyperiua of Marpurff, ita real «athor)f yet 
I cannot call to mind any, where a man known to 
the world haa aaaerted in terma hia own anthorahip 
of a book not written by himaelf, but nnivereally 
aacribod to another, and which had never been in 
hia poeaeaaion. A atory ia told, and I believe truly, 
that a young man aaaomed the credit of Blacken- 
xie'a Man of Feeling while it waa atill anonympua,. 
But thia ia widely different from the caae of ih^ 
Icon Baailice. We have had an interminable dia- 
cusaion aa to the Letters of Junius. But no one 
has ever claimed thia derelict property to himself 
t or told the world, I am Juntua. 
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flioinselTes to mdre than one penon. It 
is, neTertheless, superior to his acknowl- 
edged writings. A strain of majestic mel- 
ancholy is well kept op ; but the person- 
ated sovereign is rather too theatrical for 
leal nature, the language is too rtietorical 
and amplified, the periods too artificially 
daborated. None but scholars and prao- 
tiaed writers employ such a style as this. 

38. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
Barton^ belongs, by its 8]rstematic divis- 
Aoatony ions and its accumulated quota- 
or Main- tions, to the class of mere erudi- 
*^^' tkm ; it seems, at first sight, like 
those tedious Latin folios, into which 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries threw the materials of their Ad- 
▼enaria, or commonplace books, pain- 
fhlly selected and arranged by the labour 
of many years. But writing fortunately 
in En^sh) and in a style not by any 
means devoid of point and terseness, with 
BMioh good sense, and observation of men 
as WeU as of books, and having, also, the 
skin of choosing his quotations for their 
rareness, oddity, and amusing character, 
without losing sight of their pertinence to 
Ae subject, hie haa produced a work of 
which, as is well known, Johnson said 
that it was the only one which had ever 
caused him to leave his bed earlier than 
he had intended. Johnson, who seems to 
have had some turn for the singularities 
of learning which fill the Anatomy of 
Bfelancholy, may perhaps have raised the 
credit of Burton nigher than his desert. 
He is c\oa^ed by excess of reading, like 
othen of his age, and we may peruse en- 
tire chaptera without finding more than a 
few lines that belong to himself. This 
becomes a wearisome style* and, for my- 
self, I have not found much pleasure in 
Sflancinff over the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
t may oe added, that he has been a col- 
lector of stories far more atrange than 
true, from those records of figments, the 
old medical writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and other equally deceitful sources. 
Burton lived at Oxford, and his volumes 
are apparently a great sweeping of mis- 
cellaneous literature from the Bodleian 
library. 

30. John Earle, after the Restoration 
'BUW9 bishop of Worcester, and then 
CfcmMWTt. of Salisbury, is author of " Mi- 
crocosmoffraphia, or a Piece of the Worlde 
discovered in Essays and Characters,^ 
published anonymously in 1698. In some 
of these short characters, Earle is worthy 
of comparison with La Bruy^re ; in oth- 
ers, pernapa the greater part, he has con- 
tented himself with pictures of ordinary 
manners, such aa the varieties of occnpa- 



tioDf rather than of intrinsic dHtfaeter, 
supply. In all, however, we find an acute 
observation and a happy humour of ex- 
pression. The chapter entitled the Skep- 
tic is best known ; it is witty, but an in- 
sult, throughout, on the honest searcher 
after truth, which CQMld have come only 
from one that waa content to take up his 
own 0{Mnions for ease or profit. Earle is 
alwaya gay, and quick to catch the ridic- 
ulous, especially that of exterior appear- 
ances ; his style is short, describing well 
with a few words, but .with much of the 
affected quaintness of that age. It is one 
of those books which give us a picturesque 
idea of the manners of our fathere at a 
period now become remote, and for this 
reason it would deserve to be read. 

40. But the Microoosmography is not 
an original work in its plan or owmbmj^ 
mode of execution ; it is a close ciianciMiL 
imitation of the Characters oi Sir Thomas 
Overbury. They both belong to the fa- 
vourite style of i^phtiiegm, in which ev- 
ery sentence is a point or a witticism. 
Yet the entire character so delineated pro- 
duces a certain effect ; it is a Dutch nic- 
ture, a Gerard Dow, somewhat too elab- 
orate. Earle has more natural humour 
than Overbury, and hits his maik more 
neatly ; the other is more satiric^, but 
often abusive and vulgar. The " Fair ani 
Happy Milkmaid," often quoted, is the 
best of his characters. The wit is often 
trivial and flat ; the sentiments have no- 
thing in them general or worthy of much 
resemblance ; praise is only due to the 
graphic skill in delineating character. 
Earle is as clearly the better, aa Overbury 
is the more original writer. 

41. A book by Ben Jooson, entitled 
" Timber, or Discoveries made fwtua'i 
upon Men and Matter," is alto- DiMwrwiH. 
gether miscellaneous, the greater part be- 
ing f^eneral moral remarks, while another 
portion deserves notice as the only book 
of English criticism in the first part of the 
seventeenth century. The observations 
are unconnected, judicious, sometimes 
witty, frequently severe. The style is 
what was called pregnant, leaving much 
to be filled up by the reader^s reflection. 
Good sense, and a vigorous manner of 
grappling with every subject, vrill gener- 
ally be found in Jonson, but he does not 
reach any very profound criticism. His 
English Grammar is said by Giffbrd to 
have been destroyed in the conflagration 
of his study. What we have, therefore, 
under that name is, he thinks, to be con- 
sidered as property the materials of a 
more complete work that is lost. We 
have, as I apprehendt no eariier grammar 
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awMi 80 eliibonte ft plan; erery rale is 
ilinstTBted by examples, almost to ledun^ 
dance ; bat nt is too cppious on what is 
eommon to other languages, and perhaps 
not fali enough as to our peculiar idiom. 
Nothing else deserving of the slightest no- 
tice can be added to this book of Jonson. 



SscT. II. On Fionolf. 

Ctnraatee. -^ French Romances.— Calpfeoede.— 
Scuderi,— Latin and English Works of Fiction. 

48. Tub first part of Don Quixote was 
rtibiiostioii published in 1605. We have no 
sr Doa reason, I believe, to suppose that 
Qttixocs. ij yg^ written long before. It 

beeame tmraediaMy poptdar ; and the ad- 
iniimtioB of the world raised up envious 
competitors, one of whom, Avellenada, 
published a continoaition in a strain of in- 
vective against the author. Cervantes, 
who cannot be imagined to have ever de* 
signed the leaving his romance in so un* 
finished a state, took time about the sec* 
ond part, which did not appear tin 1615. 

43. Don Quixote is the only book in the 
Its npa- Spanish language which can now 
**'i<^ be said to possess much of a En* 
ropean reputation. It has, however, en- 
joyed enough to compensate for the neg- 
lect of all the rest. It is to Europe m 
general what Ariosto is to Italy, and 
Shakspea.re to England; the one book to 
which the slightest allusions may be made 
without aiffectation, but not missed with* 
out dtscaedit. Numerous translations, 
and coUtt.tless editions of them, in every 
language, bespeak its adaptation to man* 
kind; no cntic has been paradoxical 
enough to withhold his admiration; no 
leader has ventured to confess a want of 
velish for that in which the young and 
old, in every climate, have, age after age, 
taken delight. They have doubtless be* 
heved that they understood the author's 
meaning ; and, in giving the reins to the 
fayety that his fertile invention and comic 
humour inspired, never thought of any 
deeper meaning than he announces, or 
delayed their enjoyment for any meta* 
physical investigation of his t)lan. 

44. A new school of criticism, howev- 
KswTiewa er, has of late years arisen in 
«ii«4ni(n. Germany, acute, ingenious, and 
sometimes eminently successful in philo- 
sophical, or, as they denominate it, aes* 
toetie analysis of works of taste, but gh- 
^S too much into refinement and con- 
jecteal hypothesis, and i^th a tendency 
>o mislead men of inferior capacities for 
^ kind of investigation into mere para* 

Vol. II.— Go 



dox and absorA^. An instance is mp^ 
plied, in my opinion, by some remaiks of 
Bouterwek, stiU more explicitly dev^oped 
by Sismondi, on the design of Cervantes 
in Don Quixote, and which have been re^ 
peated in other publications. AecMding 
to these writers, the primary idea is tliat 
of a '* man of elevated character, excited 
by heroic and enthusiastic feehngs to the 
extravagant pitch of wishing to restore 
the age of chivalry; nor is it possible to 
form a more mistaken notion of this worit 
than by considering it merehr as a satire, 
intended by the author to ricucule the ab^ 
snnl passion for reading old romances.'** 
** The fundamental idea of Don Quixote,* 
says Sismondi, ''is the eternal contrast 
between the spirit of poetry and that of 
prose. Men of an elevated soul propose 
to themselves, as the object of tife, to be 
the defenders of the weak, the support of 
the oppressed, the champions of justice 
and innocence. Like Don Quixote, they 
find on eveiy side the image of the virtues 
they worship ; they believe that disinter- 
estedness, nobleness, courage, in shoH, 
kni?ht-errantiT, are still prevalent; and, 
with no calculation of their own powers, 
they expose themselves tor an ungrateftd 
world, they offer themselves as a sacrifice 
to the laws and rules of an imaginary state 
of society, "t 

45. If this were a true representation 
of the scheme of Don Quixote, we cannot 
wonder that some persons should, as Ml 
Sismondi tells us they do, consider it as 
the most melancholy book that has ever 
been written. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of the most immoral, as chill- 
ing and pernicious in its influence on the 
social converse of mankind as the Prince 
of Machiavel is on their political inter- 
course. •* Cervantes," he proceeds, •* haa 
shown us, in some measure, the vanity 
of greatness of soul and the delusion of 
heroism. He has drawn, in Don Quixote, 
a perfect man (un homme accompli), who 
is, nevertheless, the constant ooject of 
ridicule. Brave beyond the fabled knights 
he imitates, disinterested, honourable, gen- 
erous, the most faithful and respectful cf 
lovers, the best of masters, the most ac- 
complished and well-educated of gentle- 
men, all his enteiprises end in discomfi- 
ture to himself and in mischief to others." 
M. Sismondi descants upon the perfec- 
tions of the Knight of La Mancha with a 
gravity which is not quite easy for his 
readers to preserve. 

46. It might be answered by a phleg- 



♦ Boaterwek, p. 334. 

f Utt^nituM da Midi, irol. ifi., p. 339. 
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TidbMf matic otwenrer, that a mere en- 
«R«>«o«*- thusiasm for doing good, if excited 
by vanity, and not accompanied by com- 
mon sense, will seldom be vary service- 
able to ourselves or to others ; that men 
who, in . their heroism and care for the 
oppressed, would throw open the cages of 
Uons, and set galley-slaves at liberty, not 
forgetting to break the limbs of harmless 
persons whom they mistake for wrong- 
doers, are a class of whom Don Quixote 
is the real type ; and that the world being 
much th^ worse for such heroes, it might 
not be immoral^ notwithstanding their be- 
nevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of 
countenance by a little ridicule. This, 
however, is not, as I conceive, the primary 
aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think that the 
^chibition of one great truth, as the pre* 
dominant, but concealed moral of a long 
work, is in the spirit of his age. He pos- 
sessed a very thoughtful mind and a pro- 
found knowledge of humanity; yet the 
generalization which the hypothesis of 
Bouteiwek and Sismondi requires for the 
leading conception of Don Quixote, be- 
sides Its being a little inconsistent with 
the valorous and romantic character of its 
author, belongs to a more advanced period 
of pbilosopl^ than his own. It will, at all 
events, I presume, be admitted, that we 
can not reason about Don Quixote except 
from the book, and I think it may be shown 
in a few words that these ingenious wri- 
ters have been chiefly misled by some 
want of consistency which circumstances 
produced in the author^s delineation of 
his hero. 

47. In the first chapter of this romance, 
Diflbranee Cervantes, with a few strokes 
iietwMq ui« of a great master, sets before 
twoparu. ^g tjj^ pauper gentleman, an 

early riser and keen sportsman, who, 
*' when he was idle, which was most part 
of the year," gave himself up to reading 
books of chivalry till he lost his wits. 
The events that follow are in every one's 
recollection ; his lunacy consists, no doubt, 
only in one idea ; but this is so absorbing 
that it perverts the evidence of his senses, 
and predominates in all his language. It 
is to be observed, therefore, in relation to 
the nobleness of soul ascribed to Don 
Quixote, that every sentiment he utters is 
borrowed with a punctilious rigour from 
the romances of his library ; he resorts to 
them on eveiy occasion for precedents; 
if he is intrepidly brave, it is because his 
madness and vanity have made him beUeve 
himself unconquerable; if he bestows king- 
doms, it is because Amadis would have 
done the same ; if he is honourable, cour- 
teous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in pur- 



suance of these prototypes, {torn wIiob, 
except that he seems niher move scmpii* 
lous in chastity, it is his only boast not to 
diverge. Those who talk of the ^called 
character of Don Quixote seem reaHy to 
forget, that on these subjects he has no 
character at all : he is the echo of romanee; 
and to praise him is merely to say that 
the tone of chivalry, which these produc- 
tions studied to keep up, and, in the hands 
of inferior artists, foolishly exaggerated, 
was full of moral dignity, and has, in a 
subdued degree of force, modelled the 
character of a man of honour in the pres- 
ent day. But throughout the first two 
volumes of Don Quixote, though in a few ' 
unimportant passages he talks rationaUy, 
I cannot find more than two in which he 
displays any other knowledge or strength 
of mind than the origiiuil delmeiUiMi of 
the character would lead us to expeet. 

48. The case is much altered in Uw last 
two volumes. Cervantes had acquired an 
immense popularity, and perceived the op- 
portunity, of which he had already availed 
himself, that this romance gave for dis-^ 
playing his own mind. He had become 
attached to a hero who had made him 
illustrious, and sofiiered himself to lose 
sight of the c^jsar outline he had once 
traced for Quixote's personality. Henee 
we find in all this second part, that, al- 
though the lunacy as to knights errant re- 
mains unabated, he is, on all other sub- 
jects, not only rational in the low sense 
of the word, but clear, acute, profoand, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is 
elevated, but not enthusiastic ; his imagina- 
tion is poetical, but it is restrained by 
strong sense. There are, in fact, two Don 
Quixotes ; one, whom Cervantes first de- 
signed to draw, the ibohsh gentleman of 
La Mancha, whose foolishness had made 
him frantic ; the other a highly gifted, ac- 
complished model of the best chivalry, 
trained in all the court, the camp, or the 
college could impart, but scathea in one 
portion of his mind by an inexplics^ble 
visitation of monomania. One is inclined 
to ask why this Don Quixote, who is 
Cervantes, should have been more likely 
to lose his intellects by reading romances 
than Cervantes himself. As a matter of 
bodily disease, such an event is doubtless 
possible ; but nothing can be conceived 
more improper for fiction, nothing more 
incapable of afibrding a moral lesson than 
the insanity which arises wholly from 
disease. Insanity is, in no point of view, 
a theme for ridicule; and this is an in- 
herent fault of the romance (for those who 
have imagined that Cervantes has not 
rendered Quixote ridiculons have a strange 
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notimi of the word); but (he thoogfaUeBs- 
ness of mankind, rather than their insen- 
eibihty-— for they do not connect madness 
with misery— Aimishes some apology for 
the first two volumes. In proportion as 
we perceive below the veil of mental de« 
lusion a noUe intellect, we feel a painful 
sympathy with its humiliation ; the char- 
acter becomes more complicated and in-* 
teresting, but has less truth and natural- 
ness ; an dTJection which might also be 
made, comparatively speaking, to the iur 
cidents in the latter volumes, wherein I 
do not &ad the admirable probability that 
reigns through Uie former. But this con- 
trast of wisdom and virtue with insanity 
in the same subject would have been re- 
pulsive in the primary delineation; as I 
atiBk any one ^may judge by supposing 
that Cervantes *had, in the first chapter, 
drawn soch a picture of Quixote as Bou- 
terwek ajad Sismondi have drawn for 
him. 

40. I must therefore venture to think, 
as, I believe, the world has generally 
thought for two centuries, that Cervantes 
had no more profound aim than he pro- 
poses to the reader. If the fashion of 
leading bad romances of chivalry pervert- 
ed the taste of his contemporaries and 
rendered their lansuage ridiculous, it was 
natural that a zealous lover of good liter- 
ature should expose this folly to the world 
by exaggerating its effects on a fictitious 
personage. It has been said by some 
modem writer, though I cannot remember 
by whom, that there was a frrose Me in 
the mind of Cervantes. There was, in- 
deed, a side of calm strong sense, which 
some took for unpoetical. He thought 
the tone of those romances extravagant. 
It might naturally occur how absurd any 
ene must appear who should attempt to 
realize in actual life the adventures of 
Amadis. Already a novelist, he perceived 
the opportunities this idea suggested. It 
was a necessary consequence that the 
hero must be represented as literally in- 
sane, since his conduct would have been 
extravagant beyond the probability of fic- 
tion on any other hypothesis ; and from 
this happy conception germinated in a 
very prolific mina the whole history of 
Don Quixote. Its simplicity is perfect; 
no limit could be found save the author's 
discretion, or sense that he had drawn 
sufficiently on his imagination; but the 
death of Quixote, which Cervantes has 
been said to have determined upon, lest 
some one else should a second time pre- 
sume to continue the story, is, in fact, the 
only possible tennination that could be 
given, after he had elevated the character 



to that pitch of mental dignity which 
find in tne last two volumes. 

60. Few books of moral lAUosopfay 
play as deep an insight into the bimiiom* 
mechanism of the mind as Don or us lo- 
Quixote. And when we look ^^^'^ 
slso at the fertility of invention, the gen* 
era! probability of the events, and the 
great simplicity of the story, wherein no 
artifices are practised to create suspense 
or complicate the action, we shall think 
Cervantes, fully deserving of the glory 
that attends this monument of his genius. 
It is not merely that he is superior to 
all his predecessbra and contemporaries. 
This, though it might account for the Eu- 
ropean fame of his romance, would be an 
inadequate testimony to its desert. Cer' 
vantes stands on an eminence below which 
we must place the best of his successon. 
We have only to compare him with Le 
Sage or Fieldmg to jud^e of his vast so* 
periority. To Scott, indeed, he roosl 
peld in the variety of his power ; but in 
the line of comic romance we should 
hardly think Scott his equal. 

51. The moral novels of Cervantes, as 
he calls them (Novellas Exem- Mnor nvf^ 
plares), are written, I believe, ^Owwumm. 
m a good style, but too short, and con- 
stnicted with too little artifice to rivet 
our interest. Their simplicity other nov- 
and truth, as in many of the «^' ^p^ia 
old novels, have a certain charm ; but in 
the present age, our sense of satiety in 
woriU of fiction cannot be overcome but 
by excellence. Of the Spanish comic ro- 
mances in the fiearesque style, several re- 
main : Justina was the most famous. One 
that does not strictly belong to this lower 
class is the Mareos de Obregon of Espinel. 
This is supposed to have suggested much 
to Le Sage in Gil Bias ; in fact, the first 
story we meet with is that of Mergellina, 
the physician's wife. The style, though 
not duU, wants the grace and neatness of 
Le Sage. This is esteemed one of the 
best novels that Spain has pro- ^^.u^ 
duced. luly was no longer the 
seat of this literature. A romance of 
chivalry by Marini (not the poet of that 
name), entitled II Caloandro (1640), was 
translated but indifferently into French by 
Scuderi, and has been praised by Sidfi as 
full of ima^ation, with charactere skil- 
fully diversified, and an interesting, well- 
conducted story.* 

58. France in the sixteenth century, 
content with Amadis de Gaul and pnaeb 
the numerous romances of the romanoM: 
Spanish school, had contributed 

* Salfi, vol. sir., p. 861 
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¥617 little to that literatare. But now 
she had native vriten of both kinds, the 
pastoral and heroic, who completely su- 
perseded the models they had before them. 
Their earliest essay was the Astr^ of 
D*Urf6. Of this pastoral romance the first 
volume was published in 1610 ; the second 
in 1690 ; three more came slowly forth, 
that the world might have due leisure to 
admire. It contains about 5500 pages. It 
would be almost as discreditable to have 
read such a book through at present, as it 
was to be ignorant of it in the age of Lou- 
is XIll. Allusions, however, to real cir* 
cumstances served, in some measure, to 
lessen the insipidity of a love-story, which 
seems to equal any in absurdity and want 
of interest. The style, and I can judge no 
£ftrther, having read but a few pages, 
seems easy and not unpleasing ; but the 
pastoral tone is insufferably pueiile, and a 
monotonous solemnity makes us almost 
suspect that one source of ite popularity 
was its gentle effect, when read in small 
pOitiiMis before retiring to rest. It was, 
nevertheless, admired by men of erudi- 
tion like Camus and Huet, or even by 
men of the world like Rochefoucaultf 

53. From the union of the old chival- 
rous romance with this newer 
style, the courtly pastoral, sprang 
another kind of fiction, the French 
heroic romance. Three nearly 

contemporary writers, Gomberville, Cal- 
prenede, Scuderi, sumdied a number of 
voluminous stories, frequently historical 
in some of their names, but utterly desti- 
tute of truth in circumstances, characters, 
and manners. Gomberville led the way 
in his Polexandre, first published in 1633, 
and reaching in later editions to about 
6000 pages. '* This,'' says a modem wri- 
ter, *' seems to have been the model of 
the works of Calprenede and Scuderi. 
This ponderous work may be regarded as 
m sort of intermediate production between 
the later compositions and the ancient far 
bles of chivalry. It has, indeed, a close 
affinity to the heroic romance ; but many 
of the exploits of the hero are as extrav- 
agant as those of a paladin or knight of 
the round table.^f No romance m the 
language has so complex an intrigue, in- 
somuch that it is followed with difficulty ; 
and the author has, in successive editions, 
capriciously remodelled parts of his story, 
which is wholly of his own invention.^ 

54. Calpren»ie, a poet of no contempt- 
OtfMMiMe ^^^^ powers of imagination, pour- 

' ed forth his stores of rapid in* 

* Dunlop*i Histonr of Fietion, -vol. iH., p. 184. 
BiogTaphie UniveneiM. Bouierwek, voL ▼., p. 896. 
t DuBlop, iii, 830. % Biogr. Univ. 
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vention in several rotnanoes more esie* 
brated than that of Gomberville. Tlw 
first, which is contained in ten octavo 
volumes, is the Cassandra. This ap» 
peared in 1643, and was followed by toe 
Cleopatra, published, according to the cus- 
tom of romanoen, in successive parts, 
the earliest in 1646. La Harpe thinks this 
unquestionably the best work of Calpre- 
nede; Bottterwek seems to prefer the 
Cassandra. Pharamond is not whoUy 
his own ; five out of twelve voliimes be- 
long to one De Vaumoridre, a contiiiiia- 
tor.* Calprendde, like many others, had 
but a life-estate in the temple of fame; 
and, more happy, perhaps, than greater 
men, lived out the whole favour of the 
worid, which, having been largely aliow- 
ered on his head, strewed no memorials 
on his grave. It became, soon after his 
death, through the satire of Boilean and 
the influence of a new s^le in fiction, A 
matter of course to turn him into ridicule. 
It is impossible that his romances should 
be read again; but those who, for the 
purposes of general criticism, have goae 
back to these volumes, find not a htde 
to praise in his eenius, and, in some meas- 
ure, to explain his popularity. " Calpre- 
nede," says Bouterwek, '* belonged to the 
extravagant party, which endeavoured to 
give a triumph to genius at the expense 
of taste, and by that very means plajred 
into the hands of the opposite party, which 
saw nothing so laudable as the observa^ 
tion of the rules which taste prescribed* 
We have only to become acquainted with 
any one of the prolix romances of Cal- 
pren^e*— such, for instance, as the Css- 
sandra-^to see clearly the spirit which 
animates the whole invention. We find 
there, again, the heroism of chivalry, the 
enthusiastic raptures of love, the strugi^ 
of duty with passion, the victory of mag- 
nanimity, sincerity, and humanity, over 
force, fraud, and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circunAstances of romance. 
The events are skilfully interwoven, and 
a truly poetical keeping belongs to the 
whole, however extended it may be. The 
diction of Calpren^e is a little monoto- 
nous, but not at all trivial, and seldom af- 
fected. It is, Uke that of old romance, 
grave, circumstantial, somewhat in the 
chronicle style, but jncturesque, agreea- 
ble, full of sensibility and simfmcity. 
Many passages miffht, if versified, find a 
place in the most beautiful poem of Uiis 
class, "t 

55. The honours of this romantic Mter- 
ature have long been shared by the fenude 

• Dttolop, iii, S6e. t Boolwvek, vi, SSOl 
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j^j^ MX. Ia the age of Richelieu and 
Mazacin, this was represented by 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi, a name very 
glorious Ibr a season, but which, unfortu« 
uately, did pot, like that of Calprenede, 
continue to be such during the whole life* 
time of her who bore it. T^ old age of 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi was igoomin- 
iously treated by the pitiless jSoileau; 
and, reaching more than her ninetieth 
year, she almost survived her only off- 
spring, those of her pen. In her youth 
she had been the associate of the Ram- 
bouiDet circle, and caught, perhaps, in 
some measure, from them what she gave 
back with interest, a tone of perpetusd af*> 
fectation and a pedantic gallantry, which 
could not withstand the first approach of 
ndicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, 
pubUshed in 1636 ; but the more celebra- 
ted were the Grand Cyrus and the Clelie. 
Each of these two romances is in ten vol- 
umes.* The persons chiefly connected 
with the Hotel Rambouillet sat for their 
pictures, as Persians or Babylonians, in 
Cyrus. Julie d*Angennes herself bore 
the name of Artenice, by which she was 
afterward distinguished among her friends ; 
and it is a remarkalde instance, not only of 
the popularity of these romances, but of 
the respectful sentiment which, from the 
elevaiion and purity no one can deny 
them to exhibit, was always associated 
in the gravest persons with their fictions, 
that a prelate of eminent taste and elo- 
quence, F16chier, in his funeral sermon 
on this lady, calls her ** the incomparable 
Artenice. '7 Such an allusion would ap- 
pear to us misplaced; but we may pre- 
sume that it was not so thought. Scu- 
d^ri's romances seem to have been re- 
markably the favourites of the clergy; 
Huet, Mascaron, Godeau, as much as 
FUchier, were her ardent admirers. " I 
find,'' says the second of these, one of the 
chief ornaments of the French pulpit, in 
writing to Mademoiselle de Scuaeri, " so 
much m your works calculated to reform 
the worid, that in the sermons I am now 
preparing for the court, you will often be 
on my table by the side of St Augustin 
and St. Bernard, "t In the writings of 
this lady we see the last footstep of the 

* Biogr. Univ. Dnnlop. Boaterwek. 
t S^nmOM de FUchier, il, 325 (edit 1690). But 
probably Bo9«uet would not have itooped to this 

t Biofr. Univ. M ademoiseUe de Scuderi was 
ix>t gifted by nature with beauty, or, aa this taiofim* 
pher more bLontir am, 6toit d'un extreme laideor. 
she would probably have wished this to have been 
otherwise, oat earned off the ntttlter very well, as 

•PP^uB tor hSK eflgnta 011 hsr own picture by Nan- 
teuil: 



old chivalrous romance. She, like Cal« 
prendde, had derived from this source the 
predominant characteristics of her per* 
sonages, an exalted generosity, a disdain 
of all selfish considerations, a eourage 
which attempts impossibilities and is re< 
warded by achieving them, a love outra- 
geously hyperbolical in pretence, yet in- 
trinsically without passion; all, in shorty 
that Cervantes has bestowed on Don 
Quixote. Love, however, or its counter* 
feit, gallantry, plays a still more leading 
part in the French romance than in its 
Castilian prototype ; the feats of heroesj 
though not less wonderful, are less prom* 
inent on the canvass, and a metaphysical 
pedantry replaces the pompous metaphora 
m which the knight of sorrowful counte- 
nance had taken so much delight. The 
aporobation of many persons, far better 
juflges than Don Quixote, makes it im- 
possible to doubt that the romances of 
Calprendde and Scuderi were better than 
his library. But, as this is the least pos- 
sible praise, it will certainly not tempt any 
one away from the rich and varied repast 
of fiction which the last and present cen<r 
tury have spread before him. Mademoi* 
selle de Scuderi has perverted history still 
more than Calprenede, and changed her 
Romans into languishing Parisians. It is 
not to be forgotten, that the taste of her 
party, though it did not, properly speak- 
ing, infect Comeille, compelled him to 
weaken some of his tragedies. And this 
must be the justification of Boileau's cut- 
ting ridicule upon this truly estimable 
woman. She had certainly kept up a 
tone of severe and high morahty, with 
which the aristocracy of Paris could ill 
dispense; but it was one not difficidt to 
feign, and there might be TartufTes of 
sentiment as well as of religion. What- 
ever is false in taste is apt to be allied iq 
what is insincere in character. 

66. The Argenis of Barclay, a son of 
the defender of royal authority Aifeois or 
against republican theories, is a Barclay. 
Latin romance, superior to those which 
the Spanish or French language could 
boast. It has, indeed, always been reck- 
oned among political allegories. That 
the state of France, in the last years of 
Henry III., is partially shadowed in it, 
can admit of no doubt ; several characters 
are faintly veiled, either by anagram or 
Greek translation of their names; but, 
whether to avoid the insipidity of servile 
allegory, or to excite the reader by per- 

Nanteiiil, en faisant moo image, 
A de son art divio aignaU le poavoir ; 
Je haia mea veuz dans mon miioir, 
Je lea ailne oana aon ouTrage 
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plexitjr, Barclay has mingled so mnch of 
mere fiction with his story, that no at- 
tempts at a regular key to the whole work 
can be successful, nor, in fact, does the 
fable of this romance run in any parallel 
stream with re^ events. His object 
seems, in great measure, to have been the 
discussion of political questions in feigned 
dialogue. But, though in these we find 
no want of acuteness or good sense, they 
have not, at present, much novelty in our 
eves; and, though the style is really 
pleasing, or, as some have judged, excel- 
lent/ and the incidents not iU-contrived, 
it might be hard to go entirely through a 
Latin romance of 700 pages, unless, in- 
deed, we had no alternative given but the 
perusal of the similar works in Spanish 
or French. The Argenis was published 
at Rome in 1633 : some of the personages 
introduced by Barclay are his own con- 
temporaries ; a proof that he did not in- 
tend a strictly nistorical allegory of the 
Hit Bn- events of the last age. The Eu- 
phonnfo. phormio of the same author re> 
sembles, in some degree, the Argenis, but, 
with less of story and character, has a 
more direct reference to European poli- 
tics. It contains much political disquisi- 
tion, and one whole book is emoloyed in 
a description of the manners and laws of 
different countries, with no disguise of 
names. 

67. Campanella gave a loose to his fan- 
Chnptmu ^"^^ humour in a fiction, entitled 
Uf» ciiy of the City of the Sun, published at 
tte su. Frankfort in 1633, in imitation, 
perhaps, of the Utopia. The City of the 
Sun is supposed to stand upon a mountain 
situated in Ceylon, under tne equator. A 
community of goods and women is estab- 
lished in this republic ; the principal ma- 
gistrate of which is styled Sun, and is 
elected alter a strict examination in all 
kin<to of science. Campanella has brought 
in so much of his own philosophical sys- 
tem, that we may presume that to have 
been the object of this romance. The 
Solars, he tells us, abstained at first from 
llesh, because they thought it cruel to kill 
animals. **But afterward, considering 
that it would be equally cruel to kiU 
plants, which are not less endowed with 
sensation, so that they must perish by 
famine, they understood that ignoble 

• Coleridfe hM pronoaiic«l an tideot, and rath- 
er ascMttve eulogy oo the lancoaj^ of tho Ar^nis, 
preferriDg it to that of lAry or Tacitua.— Colendge*8 
Remaina, vol. i., p. 257. I cannot by any means gp 
this langth ; it haa atnick me that the Latinity is 
mote that of Petroniua Arbiter, hot I am not weU 
eiKKifh acouainted with thia writer to ipeak confi- 
dentlv. Tm aame obaervatton seems applicable to 
the Enphotmio. 



things were created for the use of noUer 
things, and now eat aU things without 
scruple." Another Latin romance had 
some celebrity in its day, the Monarcbia 
Solipsorum, a satire on the Jesuits in the 
fictitious name of Lucius Cornelius Euro- 
peus. It has been ascribed to more than 
one person; the probable author is one 
Scotti, who had himself belonged to the 
order.* This book did not seem to me in 
the least interesting ; if it is so in any de- 
gree, it must be not as mere fiction, but as 
a revelation of secrets. 

56. It is not so much an extraordinary 
as an unfortunate deficiency in p^wiiooks 
our own literary annals, that orfletionie 
England should have been desti- Engiaed. 
tute of the comic romance, or that derived 
from real life, to a late period ; since, in 
fact, we may say the same, as has been 
seen, of France. The picaresque novels 
of Spain were thought well worthy of 
translation ; but it occurred to no one, or 
no one had the gift of genius, to shift the 
scene, and imitate their delineation of na^ 
tive manners. Of how much value would 
have been a genuine English novel, the 
mirror of actual life in the various ranks 
of society, written under Elizabeth or un- 
der the Stuarts ! We should have seen, 
if the execution had not been very coarse, 
and the delineation absolutely confined to 
low characters, the social habits of our 
forefathers better than by all our other 
sources of that knowledge, the nlajTs, the 
letters, the traditions and anecootes, tiie 
pictures or buildings of the time. Not- 
withstanding the interest all profess to 
take in the history of manners, our no- 
tions of them are generally meager and 
imperfect; and hence modem works of 
fiction are but crude and inaccurate de- 
signs when they endeavour to represent 
the living England of two centuries since. 
Even Scott, who had a fine instinelive 
perception of truth and nature, and who 
had read much, does not appear to have 
seized the genuine tone of conversstioB, 
and to have been a little misled by the 
style of Shakspeare. This is rather tisb- 
orate, and removed from vulgar use by a 
sort of archaism in phrase imd a pointed 
turn in the dialogue, adapted to theatfieftl 
utterance, but wanting the ease of ordina- 
ry speech. 

59. I can only produce two books by 
English authors, in this first part ^tTnihTij 
of the seventeenth century, lar « un 
which fall properly under the •'Han. 
class of novels or romances ; and of these 



• Biogr. Univ., erta. Seetti sad 
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one is written in Latin. This is the Mun- 
dos Alter et Idem of Bishop Hall, an imi- 
tation of the latter and weaker volumes 
of Rabelais. A country in Terra Austra- 
Us is divided into four regions, Crapulia, 
Viraginia, Moronea, and Lavernia. Maps 
of the whole land, and of particular re- 
gions, are given ; and the nature of the 
satire, not much of which has any espe- 
cial reference to England, may easily be 
collected. It is not a veiy successful ef- 
fort. 

60. Another prelate, or one who became 
0^,^,, such, Francis Godwin, was the 
Joorney to author of a much more curious 
ibe Mood, gtory. Ii is Called the Man in 
the Moon, -and relates the journey of one 
Domingo Gonzalez to that planet. This 
was written by Godwin, according to An- 
tony Wood, while he was a student at 
Oxford.* By some internal proofs, it 
roust have been later than 15|^, and be- 
fore the death of Elizabeth in 1603. But 
it was not published till 1638. It was 
translated into French, and became the 
model of Cyrano de Bergerac, as he was 
of Swift. Grodwin Iiimself had no proto- 
type, as far as I know, but Lucian. He 
resembles those writers in the natural and 
veracious tone of his lies. The fiction is 
rather ingenious and amusing throughout ; 
bat the most remarkable part is the happy 
conjectures, if we must say no more, of 
his philosophy. Not only does the writer 
declare positively for the Copemican sys- 
tem, which was uncommon at that time, 
but he has surj^risingly understood the 
principle of gravitation, it being distinctly 
supposed that the earth^s attraction dimin- 
ishes with the distance. Nor is the fol- 
lowing passage less curious. *' i must let 
you understand that the globe of the moon 
IS not altogether destitute of an attractive 
power ; but it is far weaker than that of 
the earth ; as, if a man do but spring up- 
ward with all his force, as dancers ao 
when they show their activity by caper- 
ing, he shall be able to mount fifty or sixty 
feet high, and then he is quite beyond aU 
attraction of the moon.'* By tins device 
Gonzalez returns from his sojourn in the 
latter, thou|^h it required a more complex 
device to bring him thither. " The moon," 
he observes, '* is covered with a sea, ex- 
cept the parts which seem somewhat 

* Athen* Ozonienset, toI. ii., col. 6i5S. It is re- 
muluMB that Mr. Dunlop turn been igtionat of 
Oodwin's d»iia t* thia woik, and takes Bomimc 
QoDzales lor the real attthor.-^Hlat. of Fiction, iii,. 
394. 



darker to us, and are dry land.*^ A con- 
trary hypothesis came afterward to pre- 
vail ; but we must not expect everything 
from our ingenious young student. 

61. Though I can mention nothing else 
in English which comes exactly Boif«iF« 
within our notions of a romance, DodoDA^ 
we may advert to the Dodona's ®'"^- 
Grove of James Howell. This is a 
strange allcjgoiy, without any ingenuity 
in maintaining the analogy between the 
outer and inner story, which alone can 
give a reader any pleasure in allegorical 
writing. The subject is the state of Eu- 
rope, especially of Enf[land, about 1640, 
under the guise of animated trees in a 
forest. The style is like the folio wing: 
** The next morning the royal olive sent 
some prime elms to attend Prince Roco- 
lino in quality of officers of state ; and a 
little after he was brought to the royal 
palace in the same state Elaiana's kings 
use to be attended the day of their coro- 
nation.'* The contrivance is all along so 
clumsy and unintelligible ; the invention so 
poor and absurd ; the story, if story there 
be, so dull an echo of well-known events, 
that it is impossible to reckon Dodona'a 
Grove anything but an entire failure. 
Howell has no wit, but he has abundance 
of conceits, flat and commonplace enough. 
With all this, he was a man of some sense 
and observation. His letters are enter- 
taining, but they scarcely deserve consid- 
eration in this volume. 

62. It is very possible that some small 
works belonging to this extensive Adventarea 
class have been omitted, which or Baron do 
my readers, or myself on second '^•«*- 
consideration, might think not unworthy 
of notice. It is also one so miscellane- 
ous, that we might fairiy doubt as to some 
which have a certain claim to be admitted 
into it. Such are the Adventures of the 
Baron de Faeneste, by the famous Agrippa 
d'Aubign6 (whose autobiography, by-the-. 
way, has at least the liveliness of fiction) ; 
a singular book, written in dialogue, where 
an imaginary Gascon baron recounts his 
tales of the camp and the court. He is 
made to speak a patois not quite easy for 
us to understand, and not, perhaps, worth 
the while ; but it seems to contain much 
that illustrates the state of France about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Much in this book is satirical; and the 
satire falls on the Catholics, whom ¥m- 
neste, a mere foolish gentleman of Gas- 
cony, is made to defend againdt an acute 
Huguenot. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

HIITOBT or BCATHUUTICAL AHD PHYSICAL 8CISNCB FBOM 1600 TO 1650. 



SECTION I. 

InveotiOB of LogmriUims by Napier.— New Gecmie- 
try of Kepler and Cavalieri.~Algebra.—Haniott. 
— Deacaite8.—ABtronomy.— Kepler.— Galileo.— 
Coperoican System begins to pretraiL— Cartesian 
Theory of the World.— Mechanical Discoveries 
of Oafileo.—Deecaftea.—Hydroetatica.— Optica. 

1. In the first volume of this work we 
0tatt of aoi. have followed the progress of 
ence in the mathematical and physical sci* 

lOmesoiarf. ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^j^gg ^f ^^e 

sixteenth century. The ancient geome- 
ters had done so much in their own prov- 
ince of lines and figures, that little more 
of importance could be effected, except by 
new methods extending the limits ot the 
science, or derived from some other 
source of invention. Algebra had yielded 
a more 8J)undant harvest to the genius of 
the sixteenth century ; yet something 
here seemed to be wanting to give that 
science a character of utility and refer- 
ence to general truth; nor had the for- 
mulas of letters and radical si^s that 
perceptible beauty which often wms us to 
delight in geometrical theorems of as lit- 
tle apparent usefulness in their results. 
Meanwhile, the primary laws, to which all 
mathematical reasonings, in their relation 
to physical science, must be accommoda- 
ted, lay hidden, or were erroneously con- 
ceived ; and none of these sciences, with 
the exception of astronomy, were beyond 
their mere infancy, either as to observa^ 
tion or theory.* 

3. Astronomy, cultivated in the latter 
TWkNMieBs P^rt of the sixteenth century 
or oaieoia- with much industry and sue- 
***** cess, was repressed, among oth- 

er more insuperable oostacles, by the la- 
borious calculations it required. The 
triffooometrical tables of sines, tangents, 
ana secants, if they were to produce any 
tolerable accuracy in astronomical obser- 
vation, must be computed to six or seven 
Blaces of decimals, upon which the re^ 
lar processes of multiplication and divis- 
ion were perpetually to be employed. 
The consumption of time, as well as risk 
of error which this occasioned, was a se- 
rious evil to the practical astronomer. 

* In this chapter, my oblifatiQiis to MoDtncla are 
80 continual, that I shall make no aingle reference 
to his Hutoire de Mathftmatiqnes, which must be 
understood to be my prindpef authority. 



3. John Napier, laird of Merchiston, after 
several attempts to diminish this y- 
labour by devices of his invention, imnSL 
was happy enough to discover of ios*- 
his famous method of logarithms. '*'^^- 
This he first published at £dinburg(h ia 
1614, with the title, Logarithmomm Can- 
onis Descriptio, seu Aiithmeticanim Sop- 
putationum Mirabilis Abbreviatio. He 
died in 1618 ; and in a posthumous edition, 
entitled Minfici Logwthmorum Canonis 
Descriptio, 1618, the method of construc- 
tion, which had been at first withheld, ia 
given; and the system itself, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of the suggestion of his 
friend Brings, underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logarithms is one 
of the rarest instances of sagacity Thdraa- 
in the history of mankind ; and it <««- 
has been justly noticed as remarkable, 
that it issued complete from the mind of 
its author, and has not received any im- 
provement since his time. It is lurdly 
necessary to say^ that logairithms are a 
series of numbers, arranged in tables par- 
allel to the series of natural numbers, 
and of such a construction, that, by adifing 
the logarithms of two of the latter, we ob- 
tain the logarithm of their product; by 
subtracting the logarithm of one number 
from that of another, we obtain that of 
their quotient. The longest processes, 
therefore, of multiplication and division 
are spared, and reduced to one G«f mere 
addition or subtraction. 

5. It has been supposed that an arith* 
metical fact, said to be mention- n„-m^ ^ 
ed by Archimedes, and which is nvaboniio. 
certainly pointed out in the work SJJJ* *y 
of an earlv German writer, Mi- 
chad Stifelius, put Napier in the light 
course for this invention. It win, at least, 
serve to illustrate the principle of loga- 
rithms. Stifelius shows that if, in a geo- 
metrical progressioui we add the indices 
of any tei:ms in the series, we shaU obtain 
the index of the products of those terms. 
Thus, if we compare the geometrical pro- 
gression, 1, d, 4, 8, 16» 3d, 64. with the 
arithmetic^ one wMch niunbera the pow* 
ers of the common ratio, namely, 0, 1, % 
3, 4, 5, 6, we see that by adding two terms 
of the latter progression, as 9 and 3, to 
which 4 and 6 correspond in the geometri- 
cal series, we obtain 6, to which 39| the 
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product of 4 by 8, correspondB ; and the 
quotient would be obtained in a aimilar 
manner. But though this, which becomes 
self-evident when algebraical expressions 
are employed for the terms of a series, 
seemed at the time rather a curious prop* 
erty of numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, it was of little yalue in facilitating 
calculation. 

6. If Napier had simply considered num- 
Sxtended to bers in themselves as repeti- 
aufQitudas, tions of unity, which is their only 
intelligible definition, it does not seem that 
he coiud ever have carried this observation 
upon progressive series any farther. Nu- 
merically understood, the terms of a geo- 
metrical progression proceed per solium ; 
and in the series 2, 4, 8, 16, it is as un- 
meaning to say that 3, 6, 6, 7, 0, in any 
possible sense, have a place, or can be in- 
troduced to any purpose, as that i, ^, |, ^, 
or other fractions are true numbers at aU.* 
The case, however, is widely different 
when we use numbers as merely the si£[ns 
of something capable of continuous in- 
crease or decrease ; of space, of duration, 
of velocity. These are, for our conve- 
nience, divided by arbitrary intervals, to 
which the numerical unit is made to cor- 
respond. But as these intervals are indefi- 
nitely divisible, the unit is supposed capa- 
ble of division into fractional parts, each 
of them a representation of the ratio which 
a portion of the interval bears to the 
whole. And thus, also, we must see, that 
as fractions of the unit bear a relation to 
uniform quantity, so all the integral num- 
bers, which do not enter into the terms of 
a geometrical progression, correspond to 
certain portions of variable quantity. If a 
body falling down an inclined plane ac- 
quires a velocity at one point which would 
carry it through two feet in a second, and 
at a lower point one which would cairy it 
through four feet in the same time, there 
must, by the nature of a continually ac- 

* Few books of arithmetic, or even algebra, as 
fiir as I know, draw the reader's attention at the 
ootset to this essential distinction between discrete 
and eontinnoas quantity, which is sore to be orer- 
looked in aU their subwqnent reasonings. WaUia 
has done it very well ; after stating very clearly 
that there are no proper numbers but integers, he 
meets the objection, tnat fractions are callra inter- 
mediate numbers. Concedo quidem sic nspondefi 
posse ; concedo etiam numeros quos fiBctos Tocant, 
sive firactiones, esse qaidam nni et noUi quasi inter- 
medios. 8ed addo, quod jam tranaitar us oXA* r«Mf . 
Respondetur enim non de qmot^ sed de awmto, 
Pertinet igitur bmc responsio propiiA loqneiMi9,]ioa 
tam ad quantitatem discratam, aea nnmenim, qvam 
ad contimiam ; prout bora sappomtor ease avid 
continown in partes dirisibiie, >jiiaairis qniosai 
hsram partium ad totom latio muBaris eiptUBatiir. 
— Matheais UbiTeraalia, c. 1. 
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eeleratad motion, be soma point b^twesA 
these where the velocity might be repre- 
sented by the number three. , Hence, 
wherever the numbers of m common geo- 
metrical series, like 3, 4, 8, 16, represent 
velocities at certain intervals, Uie inter* 
mediate numbers will represent velodtiee 
at intermediate intervals ; and thns it may 
be said that all numbers are terms of a 
geometrical progression, but one which 
should always be considered as what it 
is: a progression of continuoos, not dis* 
crete quantity, capable of being indicated 
by number, but not number itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence^ that 
if all numbers could be treated as 

terms of a proffression, and if ■ri*«P'«^» 
their indices comd be found like those of 
an ordinary series, the method of finding 
products of terms by addition of indices 
would be universal. The means that Na« 
pier adopted for this purpose were sur- 
prisingiy ingenious ; but it would be diffi* 
cult to make them clear to those who are 
likely to require it, especially without the 
use of lines. It may suffice to say that 
his process was laborious in the highest 
degree, consisting of the interpolation of 
6931473 mean proportionals between 1 and 
2, and repeating a similar and still more 
tedious operation for all prime numbers. 
The logarithms of other numbers were 
easily obtained, acooidmg to the ftmda^ 
mental princif^e of the inventi«m, by add* 
ing their factors. Logarithms appear to 
have been so called, because they are the 
sum of these mean ratios, Xoyuv apidftoC' 

8. In the original tables of Napier the 
logarithm of 10 was 3.0995860. rMmoc 
In those which were published Napiar «i 
afterwstd (1618), he ehanffed this ^■w> 
for 1.0000000, making, of course, that of 
100, 9.0000000, and so forth. This con* 
struction has been followed since ; but 
those of the first method are not wholly 
neglected; they are called hjrpeibolicsl 
lo^urithms, from expressing a property of 
that curve. Napier found a coadjutor well 
worthy of him in Henry Briggs, professot 
of geometry at Gresham Ck^ege. It is un- 
certain fipom which of them the change in 
the form of logarithms proceeded, finggs, 
in 1618, publisbed a table of logarithms up 
to 1000, calculated by himself. This was 
followed in 1694 br his greater work, 
Arithmetiea Logaritnmioa, containing the 
logarithms of all natural numbers as 
high as 90,000, and again from 90,000 to 
100,000. These are cdoulated to fourteen 
plaees of decimals, thus reducing the erroTi 
which, strictly speaking, must always ex- 
ist from the {Mnnciikle of logarithmical eon- 
structioD, to aa afmost iimnitesimal firac- 
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tkm. Hehaddengnedtopobtishasecond 
table, with the k^aiithms of sines and 
tangents to the 100th part of a degree. 
This he left in a considerably advanced 
Btate ; and it was published by Gellibrand 
in 1633. Gunter had, as early as 1620, 
giren the logarithms of sines and tangents 
on the sexagesimal scale as far as seven 
decimals, vlacq, a Dutch bookseller, print- 
ed in 1698 a translation of Brigffs's Arith- 
metics Logarithmica, filling up the interval 
from 30,000 to 90,000 with lomithms cal- 
culated to eleven decimals. He published, 
also, in 1633, his Trigonometries Artificia- 
lis, the most usefiu work, perhaps, that 
had appeared, as it incorporated the la- 
bours of Briggs and Gellibrand, but with 
no great regard to the latter's fair advan- 
tage. Kepler came like a master to the 
subject ; and observing that some foreign 
mathematicians disliked the theory upon 
which Napier had explained the nature of 
logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, 




very novelty 
pies of the ancient geometry were averse, 
the introduction of the notion of velocity 
into mathematical reasoning, was that 
which linked the abstract science of quan- 
tity with nature, and prepared the way 
for that expansive theory pf infinites 
which bears at once upon the subtlest 
truths that can exercise the understanding, 
and the most evident that can fall under 
the senses. 

9. It was, indeed, at this time that the 
K^rtar'sntw modem geometry, which, if it 
gMmecry. deviates something from the 
clearness and precision of the ancient, has 
incomparably the advantaf^e over it in its 
Kach of application, took its rise. Kepler 
was the man that led the way. He pub- 
lished in 1615 his Nova Stereometria Do- 
liorum, a treatise on the capacity of casks. 
In this he considers the various solids 
whidi may be formed by the revolution 
of a segment of a conic section |[ound a 
line which is not its axis, a condition not 
infrequent in the form of a cask. Many 
of the problems which he starts he is un- 
able to solve. But what is most remark- 
able in this treatise is, that he here sug- 
gests the bold idea that a circle may be 
deemed to be composed of an infinite num- 
ber of triangles, having their bases in the 
circumference, and their common apex in 
the centre ; a cone, in like manner, of in- 
finite pjnramids, and a cylinder of infinite 
prisms.* The ancients had shown, as is 
well known, that a polygon inscribed in a 
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circle, and another described about it, iiiay« 
by continml bisection of their sides, be 
made to approach nearer to each other 
than any assignsble differences. The 
circle itself lay, of course, between them. 
Euclid contents himself with saying that 
the circle is ^eater than any polygon that 
can be inscnbed in it, and less than any 
polygon that can be described about it. 
The method by which they approximated 
to the curve space by continual increase 
or diminution of the rectilineal figure was 
caUed exhaustion, and the space itself is 
properly called, by later geometers, the 
limit. As curviUneal and rectilineal spaces 
cannot possibly be compared by means of 
superposition, or by showing that their 
several constituent portions could be made 
to coincide^ it had long been acknowledged 
impossible by the best geometers to quad- 
rate by a direct process any curve surface. 
But Archimedes had found, as to the para- 
bola, that there was a rectilineal space, of 
which he could indirectly demonstrate 
that it was equal, that is, could not be un- 
equal, to the curve itself. 

10. In this state of the general problem, 
the ancient methods of indefinite ii. ^j^^ 
approximation having prepared eoc« from 
the way, Kepler came to nis solu- "*• ■»*^*«"'- 
tion of questions which regarded the ca- 

Eacity of vessels. According to Fabroni, 
e supposed solids to consist of an infinite 
number of surfaces, surfaces of an infinity 
of lines, lines of infinite points.* If this 
be strictly true, he must have left little, in 
point of invention, for Cavalieri. So long 
as geometry is employed as a method of 
logic, an exercise of the understanding on 
those modifications of quantity which the 
imagination cannot grasp, such as points, 
lines, infinites, it must appear almost an 
offensive absurdit}r to speak of a circle as 
a polygon with an infinite number of sides. 
But when it becomes the handmaid of 
practical art, or even of physical science, 
there can be no other objection than al- 
ways arises from incongruity and incor- 
rectness of language. It has been found 
possible to avoid the expressions attributed 
to Kepler; but they seem to denote, in 
fact, nothing more than those of Euclid 
or Archimedes; that the difference be- 
tween a magnitude and its limit may be 
regularly diminished, till, without strictly 

* Idem qaoqoe toUda cogitavit ex infinite nmnero 
laperficierom ezjatere, snperficiee aotem ei lineia 
innnitis, ac lineia ez innnitia punctia. Oatendit 
ipae quantam ea ratione brevior fieri via poaait ad 
▼era quadam captu difiiciliora, cum antiquanun 
demMiatiatioimm .ciieuitna ac melhodaa inter aa 
comparandi fipiwaa ciicamacriptoa et iDacriptaa iia 
plania aot iobdia, qos mepmianrta waiwnt, its da- 
cUniiantar.— Ibti 
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▼anishing, it becomes leas than any as- 
signable quantity, and may consequently 
be disregarded m reasoning upon actual 
bodies. 

11. Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the 
Adopced by Steps of Kepler, and in his first 
Gitueo. dialogue oh mechanics« when 
treating on a cylinder cut out of a hemi" 
sphere, became conversant with indivisi- 
bies (familiarem habere coepit cumindivisi« 
bilibus usum) . But in that dialogue he con* 
fused the metaphysical notions of divisible 
quantity, supposing it to be composed of 
nnextended indivisibles; and, not ventfi- 
ring to affirm that infinites could be eoual 
or unequal to one another, he preferred to 
say that words denoting equality or ex- 
cess could only be used as to fimte quan- 
tities. In his fourth dialogue on the centre 
of gravity, he comes back to the exhaust- 
ive method of Archimedes.* 

12. Cavalieri, professor of mathematics 
Sxtendedby at Bologna, the generally repu- 
GiTBitert. ted father of the new geometiy, 
though Kepler seems to have so greatly an- 
ticipated him, had completed his method 
of indivisibles in 1696. The book was not 
published till 1635. His leading principle 
IS, that solids are composed of an infinite 
number of surfaces, placed one above an- 
other as their indivisible elements. Sur- 
faces are formed in like manner by lines, 
and lines by points. This, however, he 
asserts with some excuse and explana- 
tion ; declaring that he does not use the 
words so strictly as to have it supposed 
that divisible quantities truly and literally 
consist of indivisibles, but that the ratio 
of solids is the same as that of an infinite 
number of surfaces, and that of surfaces 
the same as of an infinite number of lines ; 
and, to put an end to cavil, he demonstra- 
ted that the same consequences would 
follow if a method should be adopted bor- 
rowing nothing from the consideration of 
indivisibles.t This explanation seems to 

* Fabroni, Vita Italoram, L 272. 

t Mon 00 rigore a ae voces «dhiberi, ac a dmdum 
quantitatea Teri ac propri^ ex indiTisibiUboa eziate- 
tent : TeramtameD id atbi dontazat velle, at propor- 
tio aolidoram eadem 6Met ac ratio aupernoemm 
omnium numero infinitarom, et proportio aoperfi- 
cieram eadem ac ilia infinitanim bnearom : denique 
Qt omoia, qua contra dici poterant, in radice prasci* 
deret, demonstraTit, eaadem omnino cODtecntioDea 
ami, ai methodi ant rationea adhiberentnr omnino 
divane, que nihil ab indiTiiibiliam conaideratiooe 
penderenk—Fabroni. 

II n'eat ancon caa dana la g^ometrie dee indiviai- 
Uea, qu*on ne puiaw fiicilement redoire k la forme 
ancienne de (femonttration. Ainai, c'eat a'arr^ter 
k Vkiorce que de chicaner aor le mot d^indiviaiblea. 
n est impropre ai Ton vent, maia il n'en rtonlte an- 
con danger poor la g^ometrie ; et loin de conduire 

k Veneur, cette m^thode, au contraire, a ^t^ nt^e jamfoftian wax. sflbrts dw ftaBMiea.*MOQtKli» 
poor atteindre a dee T^t^a qui STmaat 6diB^ | vol JL, p. 30. ^ 



have been given after tais method had been 
attacked by Guklin in 1640. 

18. It was a main object of Cavalieri'a 
geometry to demonstrate the pro- Applied to 
portions of difiterent solids. This uieratioe 
is partly done ^ Euclid, but gen* ^ **"*^ 
erally in an indirect manner. A cone, ac- 
cording to Cavalieri, is composed of an in- 
finite number of circles decreasing from 
the base to the summit, a cylinder of an- 
infinite number of equal circles. He 
seeks, therefore, the ratio of the sum of 
all the former to that of all the latter.' 
The method of summing an infinite series 
of terms in arithmetical progression was 
already known. The diameters of the 
circles in the cone, decreasing uniformly, 
were in arithmetical progression, and the 
circles would be as their squares. He 
found that when the number of terms is 
infinitely great, the sum of all the squares 
described on lines in arithmeticid pro- 
gression is exactly one third of the gi^at- 
est square multiplied by the nvml^r of. 
terms. Hence the cone is one third .of a 
cylinder of the same base and altitude, and. 
the same may be shown of other solids. 

14. This bolder f(eometry was now very- 
generally sf^lied m difficult in- Prabieai or 
vestigauons. A proof was given ihecyciaw. 
in the celebrated |»oblems relative to the 
cycloid, which served as a test of skill to 
the mathematicians of that afe. The cy- 
cloid is the curve described by a point in' 
a circle, while it makes one revolution 
along a horizontal base, as in the ease of 
a carriage-wheel. It was for more diffi- 
cult to determine its area. It was at first 
taken for the segment of a circle. Galileo 
considered it, but with no success. Mer« 
senne, who was also unequal to the prob- 
lem, suggested it to a very good geome- 
ter, Roberval, who, after some years, in 
1634, demonstrated that the area of the 
cycloid is equal to thriee the area of the 
generating circle. Mersenne communi- 
cated this discovery to Descartes, who, 
treating the matter as easy, sent a short 
demonstration of his own. On Rober* 
val's intimating that he had been aided by 
a knowledge of the s<^ution, Deseartes 
found out the tangents of the curve, and 
challenged Roberval and Fermat to do the 
same. Fermat succeeded vol this; but 
Roberval could not achieve the jiroblemy 
in which GaHleo also and Cavalieri fail- 
ed ; though it seems te have been solved 
afterward by Viviani. *' Suc^*' says Mon* 
tucla, ** was the si^rioritY of Descartes 
over aU the geometers of his age, that 
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qaeations whidi most perplexed them 
caused him bul an ordinary decree of at- 
tention." In this problem of the tan- 
gents (and it might not, peihaps, have 
been worth while to mention it otherwise 
in so brief a sketch), Descartes made use 
of the principle introduced by Kepler, 
oonadering the curve as a polygon of an 
infinite number of sides, so that an infi- 
mtely small arc is equal to its ehc»d. The 
cycloid has been csSiled by Montucla the 
Helen of geometers. This beauty was at 
least the cause of war^ and produced a 
long controversy. The Italians claim the 
original invention as their own ; but Mon- 
tocla seems to have vindicated the right 
of France to every solution important in 
geometry. Nor were ^e fdends of Ro- 
berval and Fermat disposed to acknowl- 
edge so much of the exelusirve right of 
Descartes as was chsdlenged by his disci- 
ples. Pascal, in his history of the cy- 
cloid, enters the lists on the side of Ro- 
berval. This was not publi^ed titt 1658. 

15. Without dwelling more nitnutel]r on 
pragran of geometrical treatises of less im- 
•igsbra. portance, though in themselves 
valuable, such as that of Gregory St. Vin- 
cent in 1647, or the Cyclometricus of 
Willebrod SneU in 1631, we come to the 
progress of analysis during this period. 
The works of Vieta, it may be observed, 
were chiefly published aiter the year 1600. 
They left, as must be admitted, nibt much 
in principle for the more sptendid gener- 
alizations of Harriott and Desoanes. It 
is not unlikely that the mere employment 
of a more penect notation would have led 
the acute mind of Vieta to truths which 
seem to us who are acquainted with 
them but a little beyond whtft he discov- 
ered. 

10. Briggs, in his Arithmetiea Ijogarith- 
Brifgs. mica, was the first who clearly show- 
Oinrd. ed what is called the Binomial The- 
orem, or a compendious method of invo- 
lution, by means of the necessary order 
of coefficients in the successive powers 
of a binomial quantity. Cardan had par- 
tially, and Vieta mucn more clearly, seen 
this, nor t^as it likely to escape one so 
observant of algebraic relations as the lat- 
ter. Albert Girard, a Dutchman, in his 
Invention Nouvelle en Algebre, 1629, con- 
ceived a better notion of negative roots 
than his predecessors. Even Vieta had 
not paid at^ntion to them m any solution. 
Girard, however, tiot only assigns their 
Ibim, and' shows that in a certain class of 
cubic equations there must always be one 
or two of this description, but uses this 
namariLablo expiessioh : ^^ A negative so- 
lution means, in geometry, that the minui 



reeedes as the plus advances.^^* It seems 
manifest thai, till some such idea- sug- 
gested itself to the minds of analysts, this 
consideration of negative roots, though 
they could not possibly avoid perceiving 
their existence, would merely have con«> 
fused their solutions. It cannot, there- 
fore, be surprising, that not only Cardan 
and Vieta, but Harriott himself, should 
have disregarded them. 

17. Harriott, the companion of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in Virginia, and the g^f^jon, 
friend of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, in whose house he spent the latter 
part of his life, was destined to make the 
lost great d^overy in the pure science of 
algebra. Though he is mentioned here 
after Girard, since the Artis Analytica 
Praxis was not published till 1631» this 
was ten years after the author's death. 
Harriott arrived at a complete theory of 
the genesis of equations, which Cardan 
and Vieta had but partially conceived. By 
bringing all the teims on one side, so as 
to make them equal to zero, he found out 
that every unknown quantity in an equa- 
tion has as many values as the index of 
its powers in the first term denotes ; and 
that these values, in a necessary sequence 
of con^jNnations, form the coefficients of 
the succeeding terms into which the de- 
creasing powers of the unknown quantity 
enter, as they do also, by their united prod- 
uct, the last or known term of the equa- 
tion. This discovery facilitated the solu- 
tkn^ of equations, by the necessary con^ 
posttioBS of their terms which it display- 
ed. It was evident, for example, thai 
each root of an equation must be a factor, 
smd, consequentiy, a divisor, of the last 
term.f 

16. Harriott introduced the use of small 
letters nistead of capitals in algebra; he 
employed vowels for unknown, conso- 
nants for kaown quantities, and joined 
them to expi>QBS their product.^ There 



* La eolation parmoiiM 0'expli^e en gfometne 
en retrogradant, et h moint tecnle on le plus 
avance. — ^Montucla, p. lis. 

t Hairiott's book is a tbin io)k> of 180 pa^, wiih 
f ery little besides examples ; for bis pnnciples are 
shortly and obseurely laid down. 'Whoever iatbe 
author of the preface to this work cannot be said 
to hwre suppressed or extenuated the meiits of Vie- 
ta, or to have claimed anything for Harriott but 
what he is altowed to have deserved. BloDtucIa 
justly obserres, that Harriott very rcr«ly makes an 
eguatioo equal to zero, by bringing all the quanti- 
ties to one side of the equation. 

% Ougbtred, in bis Ciavis Mathematica, publish- 
ed in 1631, abbreviated the rules of Vieta, though 
he stiU used c&|ntal letters. He also givus suc- 
cinctly the oralis of algebra, or the ejemeotary 
rules we fina in our common books, which, tboon 
what are now first learned, were, from the singular 
coarse of algebraical hiateiy , diseovenid lataTThey 
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h eestainfy not nAeh in thib) bat its e?l- 
dent convenience renders it wonderful that 
it should have been reserved for bo Iste aa 
era. WaUis, in kis History of A)|^ebnL, 
ascribes to Harriott a long list of discov^ 
eries, which have been redaimed for Car- 
dan and Vieta, the great founders of the 
. higher algebra, by (>)8sali and Montucla.* 
The latter of these writers has been dtar* 
ged, even by foreigners, with similar in- 
justice towards our countryman; and 
that he has been provoked by what he 
thought the unfairness of Wallis to some* 
thing like a depreciation of Harriott, seems 
as ^ar as that he has luraself robbed 
Cardan of part of his doe credit in swell- 
ing the account of Vieta's discoveries. 
From the geneml integrity, however, ctf 
Montucla's writings, I am much inclined 
to acquit him of any wilfal partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the 
1^^^^;^,^ hidden laws of algebra, as the 
science of symbolMsal notation. 
But one man, the pride o( France, and 
wonder of his contemporaries, was des« 
tined to flash light upon the labours of 
the analyst, and to point out what those 
symbols, so daridy and painfully traced, 
and resulting commonly in irratioual or 
even impossible forms, might lepresent 
and explain. The use of numbers, or of 
letters denoting numben, for lines and 
rectangles capable of division into aliquot 
parts, had long been too obvious to be over- 
looked, and is only a compendious i^bre-' 
viation of geometrical proof. The next 
step made was the pereeiviag that irra- 
tional numbers, as they are called, repre- 
sent incommensurable quantities ; that is, 
if unity be taken for the side of a square, 
tbt square-root of two will represent its 
diagonal. Gradually the application of 
numerical and algebraical calculation to 
the solution of problems re^>ecting mag- 
nitude became more frequent and refined.t 
It is certain, however, tnat no one before 
Descartes had employed algebraic for- 
mulse in the construction of curves ; that is, 
had taught the inverse process, not only 
how to express diagrams by algebra, but 
how to turn algebra into diagrams. The 
ancient geometers, he obMrves, were 
scrupulous about using the language of 
arithmetic in geometry, which could only 
proceed from their not perceiving the re- 
• lation between the two ; and this has pro« 



are, however, given also by Harriott— WalHsli Al- 
gebra. 

* These may be foand in the article Harriott of 
the Biographia BritanDica. Wallis, however, does 
not suppress the honour due to Yieta quite as much 
SB is intimated by Montucla. 

t See note in vol i., p. 398. 



du6ed a great dsal of obsenrity and em- 
bairassment in some of their demonstra- 
tioiis.* 

90. The principle which Descartes es- 
tablishes is, ^Hkt every curve of g,^ ^^m 
those which are called geomotri- osuod^ 
cal has its fundamental equation ^^^^>n^ » 
expressing the constant relation ^^^^ 
between the absciss and the ordinate* 
Thus the rectangle under the abscisses of 
a diameter of the circle is eqnal to the 
square of the ordinate, and the other conic 
sections, as well as higher curves, have 
each their leading property, which deter* 
mines their nature, and shows how they 
may be generated. A simile equation 
can only express the relation of straight 
lines ; the solution of a quadratic must be 
found in one of the four conic sections ; 
and the higher powers of an unknown 
quantity lead to curves of a superior or- 
der. The beautiful and extensive theory 
developed by Descartes in this short trea- 
tise displays a most consummate felicity 
of gemus. That such a man, endowed 
with faculties so original, should have en* 
GiDached on the just rights of others, is 
what we can only believe with reluctance. 

91. It must, however, be owned that, 
independently of the suspicions ^^^MctaA 
of an unacknowledged appropria- ^iHiarisn 
tion of what others had thought ^''''' 
before him, which, unfortunately, 

hang over all the writings of Descartes, 
he has taken to himself the whole theory 
of Harriott on the nature of equations in 
a manner which, if it is not a remarkable 
case of simultaneous invention, can only 
be reckoned a very unwarrantable plagia- 
rism. For not only he does not name 
Hanriott, but he evidently introduces the 
subject as an important discovery of his 
own, and in one of his letters asserts his 
originality in the most positive language.f 

* (Eurres de Descartes, ▼., 323. 

t Tant s*eD laut que les choses que j'ai Rentes 
puissent 4tre ais^ment tiroes de Viete, qa*an eon* 
traire ce qui est cause que mon traits est diflScile li 
entendre, c'est que j'ai xhchh k n'y rien tnettre que 
ce que j'ai cHi n'avoir point M «u ni par lui ni par 
aucun autre ; oomme on pent voir si on conftre ee 
que j'ai 4erit du oombre dee racines qui sont en 
chaque ^nation, dans la page 372, qui est Tendroit 
oQ je commence k donner les regies de mon algi- 
bre, avec ce que Vi^te en a 6crit tout a la fin de son 
livre, De fimendatione ^quationum ; car on TerTS 
que je le determine g^n6ralemenc en toutes Equa- 
tions, au lieu que lui n'en aiant donn^ que quelques 
ezemples paiticuliers, dont il fait touteiois si grand 
6tat qoMl a roolu conclure son Irrre par 14, il a mon- 
tr6 quHl ne le pouToit determiner en g6n6ral. Et 
ainsi j'ai commenc6 od il avoit achev^, ce que j'ai 
fait toutefois sans j penser ; car j'ai plus ieuillet^ 
Vi^te depuis que j'n re^ votre demi&re que je 
n'avois jamais fait auparavant, I'ayant Xroaji ici 
par hasaid entre les mains d^ul de mes amis ; eC* 
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Still it is qnita possible dmt, pnpated as 
the way had been by Vieta, and gifted as 
Descartes was with a wonderfully intui- 
tive acuteness in all mathematical reason- 
ing, he may in this, as in other instances, 
hare struck out the whole theory by him- 
self, Montucla extols the algebra of Des- 
cartes, that is, so much of it as can be 
fairly claimed for him without any pre- 
cursor, very highly ; and some of his ii^ 
▼entions in the treatment of equations 
have long been current in books on that 
science. He was the first who showed 
what were called impossible or imagina- 
ry roots, though he never assigns them, 
deeming them no Quantities at alL He 
was alM), perhaps, the first who fully un- 
derstood negative roots, though he still 
retains the appellation false roots, which 
is not so good as Harriott's epithet, privsF 
tive. According to his panegyrist, he first 
pointed out that in every equation (the 
terms being aU on one side) which has no 
imaginary roots, there are as many chan- 
ges of signs as positive roots, as many 
continuations of them as negative. 
2d. The geometer next in genius to 

F^muL ^^^^^fto** ^^ perhaps nearer to 
Femut. m^ ^1^^^ ^ ^^y third, was Fermat, 

a man of various acquirements, of high 
rank in the Parliament of Toulouse, and 
of a mind incapable of envy, forgiving of 
detraction, and delighting m truth, with 
almost too much indifference to praise. 
The works of Fermat were not published 
till long after his death in 1665; but his 
frequent discussions with Descartes, by 
the intervention of their common corre- 
spondent, Mersenne, render this place 
more appropriate for the introduction of 
his name. In these controversies Des- 
cartes never behaved to Fermat with the 
respect due to his talents ; in fact, no one 
was ever more jealous of his own pre-em- 
inence, or more unwilling to acknowledge 

wtra Doos, j«-B6 troQve pas qa*il en ait tant m qae 
je penaoia, non obatani qa'il fat fort habile. Tnia 
la in a letter to Meraenne in 1637. — (Eavrea de 
Deacartea, vol. ▼!., p. 300. 

The chaip[8 of plagiariam from Harriott waa 
brought againat Deacarlea in hia lifelime : Rober- 
tel, when an Cngliah gentleman afaowed him the 
Artia Analytics Prazja, exclaimed eagerly, II I'a 
▼n ! il i'a th ! It ia alao a very auapicioua circom- 
atance, if troe> aa it appeara to be, that Deacartea 
waa in England ibe year (11331) that Harriott's 
work appeared. Carcavi, a friend of Rnbenral, in a 
letter to Deacartea in 1640, plainly intimatea to him 
that he haa only copied Harriott as to the nature of 
equationa.— OBoTrea dee Deacartea, troL z., p. 373. 
To thia accuaation Deacartea made no reply.— See 
Biographia Britannicat art. Harriott. The Biogra- 
phie Univeraelle unfairly auppreaaea all mention of 
thia, and Uboura to depreciate Harriott. — See Leib- 
niti'a catdopue of the auppoeed thalka of Deacartea 
is p. 103 of taia volume. 



Aa claims of those who scni^lad to fol- 
low him implicitly, and who mi^t in any 
manner be thought rivals of nis fame. 
Yet it is this unhappy temper of Descar- 
tes which ought to render us more unwill- 
ing to credit the suspicions of his design- 
ed plagiarism firom the discoyeries of oth- 
ers; since this, combined with his unwill- 
ingness to ackiM>wledge their merits, and 
affected isnorance of their writings, wonld 
form a character we should not readily 
ascribe to a man of great genius, and 
whose own writings give many apparent 
indications of sinceritjr and virtue. But, 
in fact, there was in this age a ^at pioh- 
ability of simultaneous invention in sci- 
ence from developing principles that had 
been partially brought to light. Thus 
Roberval discovered the same method of 
indivisibles as Gavalieri, and Descartes 
must equally have been led to his theory 
of tangents b^ that of Kepler. Fermat 
also, who was in possession of his princi- 
pal discoveries before the geometry of 
Descartes saw the light, derived from 
Kepler his own celebrated method, de 
nuunmis et mmimis; a method of discov- 
ering the greatest or least value of a va^ 
riabte quantity, such as the ordinate of a 
curve. It depends on the same principle 
as that of Kepler. From this he deduced 
a rule for drawing tangents to curves dif- 
ferent from that of Descartes. This led 
to a controversy between the two geome- 
ters, carried on bv Descartes, who yet is 
deemed to have been in the wrong, with 
his usual quickness of resentment. Sev- 
eral other discoveries, both in pure alge- 
bra and geometry, illustrate the name of 
Fermat* 

93. The new geometry of Descartes 
was not received with the uni- ^^ ^^ 
versal admiration it deserved. gJSi 
Besides its conciseness, and the w» ai 
inroad it made on old prejudices ^ *^ 
as to geometrical methods, the general 
boldness of the author's speculations in 
physical and metaphysical philosophy, as 
well as his indiscreet temper, disinclined 
many who ought to have appreciated it ; 
and it was in his own country, where he 
had ceased to reside, that Deacartea had 
the fewest admirers. Roberval made 
some objections to his rivaPs algebra, but 
with little success. A commentary on 
the treatise of Descartes, by Schooten, 
professor of geometry at Leyden, first ap- 
peared in 1640. 

84. Among those who devoted them- 
selves ardently and successfully to astro- 

" A good article on Fermat, by M. MauHce, wUl 
be Ibund in the Biographie Univeraelle. 
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AtmiMiiiy: nomicalobeenrationsattheeiid 
Xej>i«r. of the sixteenth century was 
John Kepler, a native of Wirtembarg, who 
had ahready shown that he was likely to 
inherit the mantle of Tycho firahe. He 
poblished some astronomical treatises, of 
comparatively small importance, in the 
first years of the present period. But in 
1600 he made an epoch in that science by 
his Astronomia Nova oxrtoXoyiyror, or Com* 
mentaries on the Planet Mars. It had 
been always assumed that the heavenly 
bodies revolve in circular orbits round 
their centre, whether this were taken to 
be the sun or the earth. There was, how* 
ever, an apparent eccentricity or deviation 
from this circular motion, which it had 
been very difficult to explain, and for this 
Ptolemy had devised his complex S3r8tem 
of epicycles. No planet showed more of 
this eccentricity tmm Mars ; and it was to 
Mars that Kepler turned his attention. 
After many laborious researches, he was 
brouffht, by degrees, to the great discov- 
ery, uiat the motion of the planets, among 
which, having adopted the Copemican 
system, he reckoned the earth, is not per- 
formed in circular, but in elliptical orbits, 
the sun not occupying the centre, but one 
of the foci of the curve ; and, secondly, f 
that it is performed Mrith such a vaiying 
velocity, that the areas described by the 
radius vector, or line which joins this fo- 
cus to the revolving planet, are always 
proportional to the times. A planet, there- 
fore, mowes less rapidly as it becomes 
more distant from the sun. These are 
the first and second of the three great 
laws of Kepler. The third was not dis- 
covered by him till some years afterward. 
He tells us himself, that, on the 8th of 
May, 1618, after long toil in investigating 
the proportion of the periodic times of the 
planetary movements to their orbits, an 
idea struck his mind, which, chancing to 
make a mistake in the calculation, he soon 
rejected. But, a week after, returning to 
the subject, he entirely established his 
grand discovery, that the squares of the 
times of revolution are as the cubes of Uie 
mean distances of the planets. This was 
first made known to the world in his 
Mysterium Cosmographicum, published 
in 1619; a work mingled up with many 
strange effusions of a mind far more ec- 
centric than any of the planets with which 
it was engaged. In the Epitome Astrono- 
mis Copemican®, printed the same year, 
he endeavours to deduce this law from his 
theory of centrifugsd forces. He had a 
very good insight into the principles of 
universal gravitation as an attribute of 
matter ; but several of his assumptions as 



to the lawa of motion are not conaonaiit 
to truth. There seems, indeed, to have 
been a considerable degree of good for- 
tune in the discoveries of Kepler ; yet this 
may be deemed the reward of his indefat- 
igable laboriousness, and of the ingenu- 
ousness with which he renounced any 
hypothesis that he could not reconcile 
with his advancing knowledge of the ph»- 
nomena. 

85. The appearance of three comets in 
1619 called once more the as- CMUMtuw 
tronomers of Europe to specu- Mioaomci. 
late on the nature of those anomalous 
bodies. They still passed for harbingers 
of worldly catastrophes ; and those who 
feared them least could not interpret their 
apparent irregularity. Galileo, though 
Tycho Brahe had formed a juster notion, 
unfortunately took them for atmospheric 
meteors. Kepler, though he brought them 
fh>m the far regions of space, did not sus- 
pect the nature of their orbits, and thought 
that, moving in straiffht lines, they were 
finally dispersed and came to nothing* 
But a Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise Do 
Tribus Cometis, Rome, 1618, had the 
honour of explaining what had bafiled 
Galileo, and first held them to be planets 
moving in vast ellipses round the sun.* 

36. But long before this time the name 
of Galileo had become immortal q^«^^j,_ 
by discoveries which, though eovwyorjA- 
they would certainly have soon p^«^ •■*«i- 
been made by some other, per- "^* 
haps far inferior observer, were happily 
reserved for the most philosophical genius 
of the age. Gslileo assures us that, hav- 
ing heard of the invention of an instrument 
in Holland which enlarged the size of dis* 
tant objects, but knowing nothing of its 
construction, he began to study the theory 
of refractions till he found by experiment 
that, by means of a convex and concave 
glass in a tube, he could magnify an ob- 
ject threefold. He was thus encouraj^ed 
to make another, which minified thirty 
times ; and this he exhibited in the autunm 
of 1 609 to the inhabitants of Venice. H av- 
ing made a present of his first telescope 
to the senate, who rewarded him with a 
pension, he soon constructed another ; and 
in one of the first nights of January, 1610, 
directing it towards the moon, yra» aston- 
ished to see her surface and edges covered 
with inequ^ities. These he considered 
to be mountains, and judged by a sort of 
measurement that some of them most ex* 
ceed those of the earth. His next obser* 
vation was of the milky way ; and this he 



• The Biognphie UnivmriaUe, ait. Oxa«i, ■»» 
ciibet this opinion to Tycho. 
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iMmd to d^ve its nebulous lustre ftask 
myriads of stars, not distinguishable, 
through their remoteness, by the unassist- 
ed si^t of man. The nebui» in the oon^ 
etellation Orion he perceived to be of the 
same character. Before his delight at 
these discoveries could have subsided, he 
turned his telescope to Jupiter, and was 
surprised to remark three small stars, 
which, in a second night's observation) 
had changed their places. In the course 
of a few weeks, he was able to determine 
by their revolutions, which are very ri^id^ 
that these are secondary planets> the 
moons or satellites of Jupiter; and he had 
added a fourth to their number. These 
marvellous revelations of nature he hast- 
ened to announce in a work, aptly en* 
titled Sidereus Nunoius, published in 
March, 1610. In an age when the fasci- 
nating science of astronomy had already 
so much excited the minds of philosophers, 
it may be guessed with wteit eagerness 
this inteUigence from the heavens was 
circulated. A few, as usual, through envy 
or prejudice, affected to contemn it. fiut 
wisdom was justified of her children. 
Kei^er, in his Narratio de observatis a se 
Quatuor Jovis Satellitibus, 1610, eonfirmed 
the discoveries of Galileo. Peiresc, an 
inferior name, no doubt, but deserving of 
every praise for his xeed in the cause of 
knowl^e, having with difllculty procured 
a good telescope, saw the four satellites 
in November, 1610, and is said by Gassendi 
to have conceived at that time the Inge- 
nious idea that their occidtations might be 
used to ascertain the longitude.* 

97. This is the greatest and most im- 
OdMrdisMfw portant of the discoveries of 
MiaiiqrUBi. Galileo. But severai others 
were of the deepest interest. He found 
that the planet Venus had phases, that is, 
periodical differences of apparent form like 
the moon ; asd that these are exactly such 
as would be produced by the variable re- 
flection of the 8un*s Ujrht on the Goperni- 
oan hypothesis; ascribing also the faint 
light on that part of the moon which does 
not receive the rays of the sun, to the re- 
Hection from the earth, called by some 
late writers earth-shine; which, though 
it had been suggested by Masstlin, and be- 
iore Mm by LM>nudo da Vinci, was not 

5enerally received among astronomers. 
Lnother striking phenomenon, though he 
did not see the means of explaining it, 
was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if 
smaller stars were conjoined, as it were, 
like wings to the planet. Tliis, of course, 
was the ring. 

* OaMandi, Vita PsireMii, p. 77. 



88^ Meantime^ the new anxifiary of vis- 
ion, vrhich had revealed so many apoia cr tti 
wonden, oould not lie unem- mm ato m 
ployed in the hands of others. *'^ 
A publicalion by John Fabricius, at Wit^ 
tenberg, in July, 1611, De Maculis in Sok 
visis, announced a phenomenon in eon* 
tradiction of common pr^odice. The sun 
had passed for a body of hquid flame, ok, 
if thought solid, still in a state of perfect 
ignition. Kepler had some years before 
observed a ^x>t, which he unlucluly mis- 
took for the orb of Mercury in its passage 
over the solar orb. Fabricius was not 
permitted to claim this discovery as his 
own. Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of 
mathematics at Ingolstadt, asserts, in a 
letter dated 18th of November, 1611, that 
he first saw the spots in the month of 
March in that year, but he seems to have 
paid little attention to them before that 
of October. Both Fabricius, however, 
and Scheiner may be put out of the qnee> 
tion. We have evidence that Hamotl 
observed the qpots on the sun as eariy as 
December 8th, 1610. The motion of the 
spots suggested the revolution of the sun 
round its axis, completed in twenty-four 
days, as it is now (tetermined ; and their 
frequent alterations of form, as well as 
occasional disappearance, could oidy be 
explained by the hypothesis of a luminous 
atmosphere in commotion, a sea of flame* 
revealmg at intervals the dark central 
mass of the sun's body which it envelopes^ 

90. Though it cannot be said, perhaps, 
that the discoveries of Galileo dgnjnitm 
would fully prove the Copemi- •]pmmi m« 
can system of the world to those ^^•*^*^ 
who were already insensible to reasoning 
ftom its sufficiency to explain the phe- 
nomena, and from the analogies of na- 
ture, thev served to familiarize the mind 
to it^ and to break down the stiong rsa- 
part of prejudice which stood in its wmy. 
For eigntv years, it has been said, this 
theory of the earth's motion had been 
maintained without censure ; and it ooukL 
only be the greater boldness of Galileo in 
its assertion which drew down upon hint 
the notice of the Church. But, m these 
eighty years since the publication of the 
treatise of Copernicus, his proselytes bad 
been surprisii^ly few. They were now 
becoming more numerous: several had 
written on that side ; and Galileo had be- 
gun to form a school of Copemicans, who 
were spreading over Italy. The Liocean 
Society, one of the most useful and re- 
nowned of Italian academies, founded at 
Rome by Frederic Cesi, a young man of 
noble birth, in 1603, had, as a fundament- 
al law, to apply themselves to natural 
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philosophj; and it was hnposvible that 
ao attractive aad rational a ayatem aa that 
of Oopemicua could fail of pleaaing an 
acute and ingenioas nation atrong ly bent 
upon acience. The Charch, however, had 
taken alarm ; the motion of the earth waa 
conceived to be aa repugnant to Scripture 
aa the existence of antipodes had once 
been reckoned ; and in 1616, Galileo, 
though respected and in favour with the 
court of Rome, was compelled to promise 
that he woidd not maintain that doctrine 
in any manner. Some letters that he had 
publiahed on the aubject were put, with 
ibe treatise of Copernicus and other 
worka, into the Index Expni|^torius, 
where, 1 believe, they still remain.* 

30. He seems, notwithstanding thia, to 
HtedUofQM, have flattered himself Uiat, after 
•ndpOTMM- several years had elapsed, he 
^^"^ might elude the letter of this 

prohibition by throwing the arguments in 
favour of the Ptolemaic and Copeniicaa 
sjBtems into the form of a dialogue. 
This waa published in 1683 ; and he 
might, from various circumstances, not 
unreasonably hope for impunity. But his 
expectations were deceived. It is well 
known that he was compelled by the In- 
quisition at Rome, into whose hands he 
fell, to retract, in the most solemn and 
explicit manner, the propositions he had 
so well proved, and which he must have 
still believed. It is unnecessary to give 
a circumstantial account, especially as it 
has been so well done in a recent work, 
the Life of Galileo, by Mr. Drinkwater 
Bethune. The papal court meant to hu* 
mihate Galileo, and, through him, to atrike 
an increasing class of philosophers with 
diame and terror ; but not otherwise to 
punish one, of whom even the inquisitors 
must, aa Italians, have been proud ; his 
confinement, though Montocla says it 
lasted for a jear, waa very short. He 
continued, nevertheless, under some re- 

« Drinkwfttm's Life of Galitoa Tttroni, Vite 
Itaknrain, vol. L Tb« fonnar Meni* to be miitakoD 
in supfMNing tbtt Galileo did not endetvoar to 

I>roTe Die sy^em compatible with Scriptore. In a 
etter to Cbristina, the grand-ducbeas of Tuacanv, 
tbe author (Brenna) of the Life in Pabroni'a won 
telle QB, he aigaed Terj elabocately for that parpoee. 
in ea videlicit epiatolA phtloeophns noeler ita <nete- 
rit, ut nihil etaam ab bominiboa, qui omnem in aa* 
cranim literamm studio conaompmaent statem, 
aot anbtUide aUt teriue aut etiaa accoratiua ezpli- 
catnm ezpectari potoerit, p. lid. It aeema, in fact, 
to bave been thia over-deene to prove hie theory or- 
thodox which incensed the Church i^ainat it. See 
an eKtraordinar|r article on thia subject in the eifhth 
number of the Dublin Reriew (1838). If any will 
tolerate propoaitions inconsistent with orthcidOKy, 
when they are not bioof ht into ''■^'"^iittt juxta* 
poeition with it 

Vol. II.— 1 1 



atmint for the rest of Ma life; and,tliOQgh 
he lived at hia own villa near Florence, 
waa not permkted to enter the city.* 

81* The Church waa not mistaken in 
supposing that ahe ahould intimi- p^^mM 
date the Copernicans, but very aiaracd 
much 80 in eiLpecting to auppreaa ^ ^^' 
the theory. Deacartes was so astonished 
at hearing of the sentence on Galileo, 
that he waa almost disposed to burn his 
papera,or« at least, to let no one see them. 
'* I cannot collect," he aavs, " that he who 
ia an Italian, and a friend of the pope, aa 
I underatand, has been criminated on any 
other account than for having attempted 
to establish the motion of the earth. I 
know that this opinion was formerly cen* 
sured by some cardinals ; but I thought I 
had aince heard that no objection was now 
made to ita being publicly taught even at 
Rome.^t I^ aeems not at all unlikely that 
Descartes was induced, on this account, 
to pretend a greater degree of difference 
from Copernicus than he really felt, and 
even to deny, in a certain sense of his 
own, the obnoxious tenet of the earth's 
motion.^ He was not without danger of 
a aentence against truth nearer at hand { 
Cardinal Richelieu having had the intention 
of procuring a decree of the Sorbonne to 
the same effect, which, by the good sense 
of some of that aocie^, fell to the ground.^ 

32. The progreas, however, of the Co« 
pemican theory in Europe, if it pncraas sr 
may not actually be dated ih>m ttMCoparat- 
ita condemnation at Rome, waa ^^ •tmsu. 
certainly not at all slower after that time. 
Graaaendi rather cautiously took that side ; 
the Carteaiana brought a powerful re-en- 
forcement; Bouillaud ana several other 
astronomers of note avowed themselves 
favourable to a doctrine which, though in 
Italy it lay under the ban oi the papal 
power, was readily aaved on this side of 
the Alps by some of the saluMiry distinc* 
tions lonff in use to evade that authority.| 
But in me middle of the seventeenth 

* Fabioni. Hia life ia written in good Latin, 
with knowledge and spirit, mere than Tirabotchi 
haa Teotured to display. 

It appears from some of Qrotios's Epistles, that 
Oalileo had thoaghta, abont 1835, of seeking the 
protection of tbe United Provinoes. Bot, on ae« 
count of his advanoed a^» be fate thia np : feasna 
senio constituit manere m quiboa eat locis, et potius 
qu* ibi sunt incommode perpeti, quam mala etad 
migrandi omia, et norae parandi amicitias impo- 
neie. The very idea ehows that be must have 
deeply felt the reetraint impoeed npon him in hia 
conntry.-^Epiat. Orat, 407, 446. 

t Vol. vi.. p. 238 : be aays here of the motion of 
the eaith, Je eciafesae qoe s*il eet &or, tone lea 
Condemone de ma phikNwphie le aont anaai. 

t Vol. ri.. p. 50. ^ Montuda, Ji« 807. 

II Moatada, p. AO. 
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century, and long aiterward, there were 
mathematicians of no small reputation, 
who struggled stanchly for the immo- 
bility of the earth ; and, except so far as 
Cartesian theories might have come in 
▼ogue, we have no reason to believe that 
any persons unacquainted with astronomy, 
either in this country or on the Conti- 
nent, had embraced the system of Coper- 
nicus. Hume has censured Bacon for re- 
iecting it ; but, if Bacon had not done so, 
le would have anticipated the rest of his 
countrymen by a full Quarter of a century. 
33. Descartes, in his new theory of the 
P^^^^^ solar system, aspired to explain 
dsniM g«n- the secret sprinsfs of nature, while 
mjfraTi- Kepler and Gdileo had merely 
*■""■• showed their effects. By what 
force the heavenly bodies were impelled, 
b3r what law they were guided, was cer- 
tainly a very different question from that 
of the orbit they described or the period 
of their revolution. Kepler had evidently 
some notion of that universally mutual 
gravitation which Hooke saw more clear- 
fy, and Newton established on the basis 
of his geometry.* But Descartes rejected 
this with contempt. ** For,** he says, ^ to 
conceive this, we must not only suppose 
that every portion of matter in the uni- 
verse is animated, and animated by several 
different souls, which do not obstruct one 
another, but that those souls are intelli- 
gent and even divine; that they may 
know what is going on in the most remote 
places, without any messenger to give 
them notice, and that they may exert their 
powers there.^'t Kepler, who took the 
world for a single animal, a leviathan that 
roared in caverns and breathed in Uie 
ocean-tides, might have found it difficult 
to answer this, which would have seemed 
no objection at all to Campanella. If Des- 
cartes himself had been more patient to- 
wards opinions which he had not formed 
in his own mind, that constant divine 
agency, to which he was, on other occa- 
sions, apt to resort, could not but have 
suggested a sufficient explanation of the 
gravity of matter, without endowing it with 
self-agency. He had, however, fallen upon 
a complicated and original scheme; the 
most celebrated, perhaps, though not the 
most admirable, of the novelties which 
Descartes brought into philosophy. 

• " If tho etrth and mooD,** be Mys, ** were not 
retained in their orbita, tbeT would fall one on 
another, the moon moTinf aboot 33-34th8 of the 
waj , the earth the reat, aappoaing them equally 
denae " Br thia attraction or the moon he aeeounta 
fortidea. He eomptfea the attraction of the planeta 
towarda the aoo ta that of heavy bodiea towaida 
theeaith. t Vol. ii., ^ AMI 



84. In a letter to Menenne, Jan. Mi, 
1639, he shortly states that notion cartesin 
of the material universe which he ihcory at 
afterward published in the Princip- *^ ^■'^'^ 
ia Philosophie. " I will tell you," he says, 
*' that I conceive, or, rather, can demon- 
strate, that, besides the matter which com- 
poses terrestrial bodies, there are two 
other kinds ; one veiy subtle, of which the 
parts are round, or neariy round,like grains 
of sand, and this not only occupies the 
pores of terrestrial bodies, but constitutes 
the tubetance of all the heavens; the 
other incomparably more subtle, the parts 
of which are so small, and move with such 
velocity, that they have no determinate 
figure, but readily take at every instant 
that which is required to fill all the little 
intervals which the other does not oc- 
cupy.'** To this hypothesis of a double 
aetner he was driven by his aversion to 
admit any vacuum in nature ; the rotundi- 
ty of the fbrmer corpuscles having been 
produced, as he fancied, by their continual 
circular motions, which had rubbed off 
their angles. This seems, at present, 
rather a clumsy hypothesis, but it is liter- 
ally that which Descartes presented to the 
worid. 

36. After having thus filled the universe 
with different sorts of matter, he supposes 
that the subtler particles, formed oy the 
perpetual rubbing off of the angles of the 
larger in their progress towards spherici- 
ty, increased by degrees till there was a 
superfluity that was not required to fill up 
the intervals; and this, flowing towards 
the centre of the system, became the sun, 
a very subtle and liquid body, while, in 
like manner, the fixed stars were formed 
in other systems. Round these centres 
the whole mass is whirled in a number of 
distinct vortices, each of which carries 
along with it a planet. The centrifugal 
motion impels every particle in these vor- 
tices at each instant to fly off from the 
sun in a straight line ; but it is retained 
by the pressure of those which have al- 
ready escaped, and form a denser sphere 
bevond it. Light is no more than the 
effect of partictes seeking to escape f^om 
the centre, and pressing one on another, 
though perhaps without actual motion.f 
The planetary vortices contain sometimes 

♦ Vol. Tiii., p. ?3. 

t J*ai aoQf ent avert! qw par la lomiire ie n*ta»- 
tendoia pea tant le monvement qne cette incIinaiiaQ 
ou propenaion que cea petite corpa ont A ae roooToir, 
et qua ce que je diroia da rooavement. poor lire 
plua aiaiment entendn, ae devoit rapporter a oetto 
propenaion ; d*od il eat manf feate que aelon mei Itm 
ne doit entendre antra choee |)ar lea couleura que 
lee dURrentee varifttia qui airiTcnt en cea fr a pea 
alona.— Vol. riL, p. 198. 
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Mnaller vortices, in which the sateilitee 
are whirled round their principaL 

36. Such, ia a few words, is the famous 
Cartesian theory, which, fallen in esteem 
as it now is, stood its ground on the Con- 
tinent of Europe for nearly a century, till 
the simplicity of the Newtonian system, 
and, above all, its conformity to the realitpr 
of things, gained an undisputed predomi- 
nance. Besides the arbitnury suppositions 
of Descartes, and the various objections 
that were raised asainst the absolute 
plenum of space and other parts of his 
theory, it has been urged that his vortices 
are not reconcilable, according to the laws 
of motion in fluids, with the relation, as- 
certained by Kepler, between the periods 
and distances or the planets ; nor does it 
appear why the sun should be in the focus 
rather than in the centre of their orbits. 
Yet within a few years it has seemed not 
impossible that a part of his bold conjec- 
tures will enter once more with soberer 
steps into the schools of philosophy. His 
doctrine as to tlie nature of li^nt, impro- 
ved as it was by Huygens, is daily gaining 
ground over that of Newton ; that of a 
subtle sBther pervading space, which, in 
fact, is nearly the same thing, is becoming 
a favourite speculation, if we are not yet 
to call it an established truth; and the 
affirmative of a problem, which an eminent 
writer has started, whether this lether has 
a vorticose motion round the sun, would 
not leave us very far from the philosophy 
it has been so long our custom to turn 
into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the 
TniMiti tr ^ui^ ^^^ witnessed by Gassen- 
M«renry di in 1631. This phenomenon, 
and Venm. |hough it excited great interest 
in that age, from its having l^n previous- 
ly announced, so as to furnish a test of 
astronomical accuracy, recurs too fre- 
()uently to be now considered as of hi^h 
importance. The transit of Venus is 
much more rare. It occurred on Dec. 4, 
1639, and was then only seen by Horrox, 
a young Enghshman of extraordinary 
mathematical genius. There is reason to 
ascribe an invention of great importance, 
though not, perhaps, of extreme difficulty, 
that of the micrometer, to Horrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupiter and the 
Uw« or phases of Venus are not so glo- 
M6ebui4». rioQg in the scutcheon of Galileo 
as his discovery of the true principles of 
mechanics These, as we have seen in 
the former volume, were very imperfectly 
known till he appeared ; nor haa the ad- 
ditions to that science since the time of 
Archimedes been important. The treatise 
of Galileo, Delia Scienza Mecanica, has 



been said, I know not on what anthorlty, 
to have been written in 1603. It was not 
published, however, till 1634, and then only 
m a French translation by Mersenne, the 
original not appearing till 1640. This is 
chiefly confined to statics, or the doctrine 
of e<)uilibrium ; it was in his dialogues on 
motion, Delia Nuova Scienza, pub- siaiiefl or 
lished in 1638, that he developed o>iu*^- 
his great principles of the science of dy* 
namics, the moving forces of bodies. Gal- 
ileo was induced to write his treatise on 
mechanics, as he tells us, in consequence 
of the fruitless attempts he witnessed in 
engineers to raise weights by a smaU 
force, " as if with their machines thev 
could cheat nature, whose instinct, as it 
were, by fundamental law is, that no re- 
sistance can be overcome except by a 
superior force.'* But as one man may 
raise a weight to the heig;ht of a foot by 
dividing it into equal portions, commensu^ 
rate to his power, which many men could 
not raise at once, so a weight, which rais- 
es another greater than itself, may be con« 
sidered as doing so by successive instal- 
ments of force, during each of which it 
traverses as much space as a correspond- 
ing portion of the larger weight. Hence 
the velocity, of which space uniformly 
traversed in a given time is the measure, 
is inversely as the masses of the weights ; 
and thus Uie equilibrium of the straight 
lever is maintained wheii the weights are 
inversely as their distance from the ful- 
crum. As this equilibrium of unequal 
weights depends on the velocities tney 
would have if set in motion, its law has 
been called the principle of virtual veloci- 
ties. No theorem has been of more im- 
portant utility to mankind. It is one of 
those great truths of science, which, com- 
bating and conquering enemies from op- 
posite Quarters, prejudice and empiricism, 
justify the name of philosophy against both 
classes. The waste of labour and ex- 
pense in machinery would have been in- 
calculably greater in modem times, could 
we imagine this law of nature not to have 
been discovered ; and as their misapplica- 
tion prevents their employment in a prop- 
er direction, we owe, in fact, to Galileo 
the immense effect which a right applica- 
tion of it has produced. It is possible 
that Galileo was ignorant of the demon- 
stration given by Stevinus of, the law of 
equilibrium in the inclined plane. His 
own is different; but he seems only to 
consider the case when the direction of 
the force is parallel to that of the plane. 

39. Still less was known of the princi- 
ples of dynamics than of those of hi* Dy- 
statics, till Galileo came to investi- "^n^ 
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gate them. The acceleration of faSing 
bodies, whether perpendicnlaily or on in- 
clined planes, was evident; tmt in what 
ratio this took place, no one had succeed- 
ed in determining, Uiough many had offer- 
ed conjectures. He showed that the ve^ 
locity acquired was prdportional to the 
time from the commencement of falling. 
This might now be demonstrated fh>m the 
laws of motion ; but Galileo, who did not, 
perhaps, distinctly know them, made use 
of experiment. He then proved by rea- 
soning that the spaces traversed in falling 
were as the squares of the times or veloci- 
ties ; that their increments in equal times 
were as the uneven numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 
and so forth; and that the whole space 
was half what would have been traversed 
uniformly from the beginning with the 
Ihial velocity. These are the great laws 
of accelerated and retarded motion, from 
which Gahleo deduced most important 
theorems. He showed that the time in 
which bodies roll down the length of in- 
clined planes is equal to that in which 
they would fall down the height, and in 
different planes is proportionate to the 
height ; and that their acquired velocity 
is in the same ratios. In some proposi- 
tions he was deceived ; but the science of 
dynamics owes more to Galileo than to 
any one philosopher. The motion of pro- 
jectiles nad never been understood; he 
showed it to be parabolic ; and in this he 
not only necessarOy made use of a prin- 
ciple of vast extent, that of compound mo- 
tion, which, though it is clearly mentioned 
In one passage b^ Aristotle,* and may 
probably be impbed in the mechanical 
reasonings of others, does not seem to 
have been explicitly laid down by modem 
writers, but must have seen the piinciide 
of curvilinear deflection by forces acting 
in infinitely small portions of time. The 
ratio between the times of vibration in 
pendulums of unequal length had early 
attracted GalileoS attention. But he did 
not reach the geometrical exactness of 
which this subject is capable.! He de- 
veloped a new principle as to the resist- 
ance of solids to the ftacture of their parts, 
'which, though Descartes, as usual, treat- 
ed it with scorn, is now established in 
philosophy. ** One forms, however,** sajrs 
Playfair. " a very imperfect idea of this 
philosopner from considering the discov- 
eries and inventions, numerous and splen- 
did as they are, of which he was the un^ 
disputed author. It is b^ foUowhii^ his 
reasonings, and by pursuing the train of 

« t>riQkwtt6r*sLtfeofOtlilM),p.80. 
t nUmnL 



fais thoughts, in his own elegant, though 
somewhat difRise exposition of them, that 
we become acquainted with the fertility 
of his genius, with the sagacity, penetra- 
tion, and comprehensiveness of his jnind. 
The service which he rendered to real 
knowledge is to be estimated, not only 
from the truths which he discovered, but 
from the errors which he detected ; not 
merely from the sound principles which 
he established, but from the peniicious 
idols he overthrew. Of all the writers 
who have lived in an age which was yet 
only emerging from ignorance and barba- 
rism, Galileo has most entirely the tone 
of true philo80f>hy, and is most free from 
any contamination of the times in taste, 
sentiment, and opinion.'** 

40. Descartes, who left nothing in phi- 
losophy untouched, turned his Meeiianks 
acute mind to the science of on^meum. 
mechanics, sometimes with signal credit, 
sometimes very unsuccessfully. He re- 
duced all statics to one princif^e, that it 
requires as much force to raise a body to 
a given height, as to raise a body of double 
weight to half the height. This ia the 
theorem of virtual velocities in another 
form. In man^ respects he displays a 
jealousy of Gahleo, and an unwillingnesa 
to acknowledge his discoveries, which 

guts himself often in the wron^. '' I be- 
eve,*' he says, ** that the velocity of reiy 
heavy bodies, which do not moye very 
quicuy in descending, increases nearly in 
a duplicate ratio ; but I deny that this is 
exact, and I believe that the contrary is 
the case when the movement is very 
rapid.*'t This recourse to the air's re- 
sistance, a circumstance of which Galileo 
was well aware, in order to diminish the 
credit of a mathematical theorem, is un- 
worthy of Descartes ; but it occurs mora 
than once in his lettere. He maintained 
also, against the theory of Galileo, that 
bodies do not begin to move with an in- 
finitely small velocity, but have a ceitaia 
degree of motion at the first instance, 
wluch is afterward accelerated.t In this, 
too, as he meant to extend his theory to 
falling bodies, the consent of philosophers 
has decided the question against him. It 
was a corollary from these notions that 
he denies the increments of spaces to be 



* PrelimiiiaTy Dineitation to Encyclop. Bniui. 

t (EuTies de Descartes, ? oL viii, p. 94. 

t II faut saToir, qaoique GaliUe et qoelqaet an- 
tres diseot aa contraire, que lea corps qui com- 
mencent & descendiv, oa a se moavoir en qa^ue 
la^n qoe ce aoit, ne paaseat poiDt par tons iss de- 
gTM de taidif et^ ; maia que des la preoaier moineiit 
ua ont certaioe ritease qui s'augmeDte apvfta de 
beaocoup, et c'eat de cette aaffmentatiao que neat 
k Iwoa as la percanion, viii., 181. 
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•ccoTding to the progresnan of uneren 
nimiberB.* Nor would he tllow that the 
Telocity of a body augments its force, 
though it is a conoomitant.f 

41. Descartes, however, is the first who 
lawormodeii ^^id dowD the laws of motion ; 
Md down »7 especially that all bodies per- 
'^*'*"^ sist in their present state of 
rest, or uniform rectilineal motion, tiD af- 
fected by some force. Many had thought, 
as the vulgar idways do, that a eontinu- 
aaee of rest was natural to bodies, but did 
not perceive that the same principle of in- 
ertia or inactivity was appucabte to them 
in rectilineal motion. Whether this is de- 
docible from theory, or depends wholly 
on experience, by which we ought to mean 
ezpenment, is a question we need not dis- 
cuss. The fact, however, is equally cer- 
tain; and hence Descartes inferred that 
every curvilinear deflection is produced 
by some controlling force, from which the 
body strives to escape in the direction of 
a tangent to the curve. The most er- 
roneous part of his mechanical j^osophy 
is contamed in some pn^sitions as to 
the collision of bodies, so palpably incom- 
patible with obvious experience that it 
seems truly wonderful he could ever have 
adopted them. But he was led mto these 
paradoxes by one of the arbitrary hypoth- 
eses which always governed him. He 
fancied it a necessary consequence flrom 
the immutabitity of the divine nature that 
there should always be the same quantity 
of motion in the universe ; and, rather than 
abandon this singular assumption, he did 
not hesitate to assert, that two hard bodies 
striking each other in opposite directions 
would be reflected with no loss of velocity ; 
and, what is still more outrageously para- 
doxical, that a smaller body is incapable 
of eomoiunicating motion to a greater; 
for example, that the red billiard-ball can- 
not put the white into motion. This mani- 
fest absurdity he endeavoured to remove 
by the arbitrary supposition, that when 
we see, as we constantly do, the reverse 

of his theorem take place, it is owing to 

■ ■ ■ ■»«■■■ I ■ ■ ,11 1 . ■ . Ill I 

• Cetta proportion d'aagnMntatian leloa lea hoib^ 
brea impairs, i, 3, 5, 7, &c., qae eat dana Galil^ at 
que je crois voaa avoir anaai terite autrefoia, ne 
pent^tre naie, au'en aoppoeant deux oa trots 
choaea qui aont tiia firaasea, dont I'oiia aat qua le 
iDOQvemeDt croiaae par degrte dapoia le plna lent, 
ainai qae le songe Galilee, at I'aotre qua la liaiat- 
ance ae Tair n'empdche point, vol. ix., p. 349. 

t Je pense que la vitesse n*eat paa h cause de 
I'augmeBtation da la flnve, encora qo'eUe Taccom- 
pagna toojoors.— Id., p. 36ft Bee alao vol. viit., p. 
I4i HAwaaproMtjrpatplaaedbytlMastapkyaieal 
notion of caueaiion, which he koew not how to aa- 
cribe to mora velocity. The fact, thai incmaaed 
vakKity ia a condition or antflCfldent of sngncBtad 
force coold not be doubted. 



the air, whidi, aoeoidhig to hiin, rtndets 
bodies more suseeptiUe of motion tlnui 
they wouhl naturally be. 

49. Though Galileo, as weQ as otherSy 
must have been acquainted with ^^^ ^^^^ 
the laws of the composition of o[[««npoiiad 
moving forces, it does not ap- *"''*'* 
pear that they had ever been so distinctly 
enumerated as by Descartes, in a passage 
of his Dioptrics.* That the doetruie was 
in some measure new may be inferred 
lirom the objections of Format ; and €ler- 
seller, some years afterward, speaks of 
persons ** not much versed in mathematics, 
who cannot understand an arffument taken 
from the nature of compouna rootion.'^t 

43. Roberval demonstrated what seems 
to have been assumed by Galiieo, qh^t di«. 
that the forces on an oblique or cavwiy ia 
crooked lever balance each other «»«*««"^ 
when they are inversely as the perpendicu- 
lars drawn from the centre of motion to 
their direction. Format, more versed in 
geometry than physics, disputed this the- 
orem, which is now quite elementary. 
Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne, un- 
graciously testifies his agreement with it.t 
Torricelli, the most ilhistrious disciple of 
Galileo, established that when weights 
balance each other in all positions, their 
common centre of gravity ooes not ascend 
or descend, and conversely. 

44. Galileo, in a treatise entitled Ddle 
Cose che stanno nell* Aomia, inhvdio. 
Ia3rs down the principles of hy- •tatfeaaad 
drostatics already established pnswnattBa. 
by Stevin, and, among others, what is call- 
ed the hydrostatics) paradox. Whether 
he was acquainted with Stevin's writings 
may be perhaps doubted ; it does not ai^ 
pear that he mentions them. The more 
difficult science of hydraulics was entirely 
created by two disciples of Galileo* Gas- 
tellio and Tbnrieelli. ft is one evenr-' 
where of high importance, and espec^y 
in Italy. The woik of CasteOio, Delia 
Misura dell* Acque Correnti, and a con- 
tinuation, were published at Rome in lesa 
His practical skill in hydraulics, displayed 
in carrying off the stagnant waters of the 

* Vol v., p. 18. ■ t Vot vi., p. 508. 

1 Je aoia de Toainion^ laja Descartes, de eenx 
qui diaent que pcmera nmi m »fmiibrw qutmdo naif 
in nOimtt redpnca Imtanm ptrpmdiadarimn, dK.,- 
vol. ix., p. M. He woold not name Roberval ; one 
d thoaa littleiieasea whieh apMsr loo freqnentlj in' 
hia lettere. and in all hia wntinoi. Damrtaa, in 
fact, could not bear to think tbat another, even 
thoagh not an enemv, bad discovered anything. In 
the preceding pase le aaya : C'eat one chose ildl* 
cole mia dd voiioir mapLofm U niaoii da levinr' 
dana la poolie, ce qai «bc ai j'ai honae mimtnis, 
one imaaination de Guide tTbalde. Yet thia ima- 
gination fa demonsCiatad iq all oor elamantary books 
on mechanica. 
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Amo, and in rnsiiy otber ^lio woiks, 
seems to hare exceeded his theoretical 
science. An error into which he fell, sup- 
posing the velocity of fluids to be as the 
neight down which they had descended, 
led to false results. Torricelli proved 
that it was as the square root of the alti- 
tude. The latter of these two was still 
more distinguished by his discovery of 
the barometer. The principle of the si* 
phon or sucking-pump, and the impossi- 
bility of raising water in it more than 
about thirty-three feet, were both well 
known ; but even Galileo had recourse to 
the clumsy explanation that nature limits 
ed her supposed horror of a vacuum to 
this altitude. It occurred to the sagacity 
of Torricelli that the weight of the atmo- 
spheric column, pressing upon the fluid 
which supplied the pump, was the cause 
of this rise above its level ; and that the 
degree of rise was, consequently, the 
measure of that weight. .Tnat the air 
hkd weight was known indeed to Galileo 
and Descartes; and the latter not only 
had some notion of determining it by 
means of a tube filled with mercury, but, 
in a passage which seems to have been 
much overlooked, distinctly suggests as 
one reason why water will not nse above 
eighten brasses in a pump, ^ the weight of 
the water which counterbalances that of 
the air.'^* Torricelli happily thought of 
usinjB^ mercury, a fluid thirteen times heav- 
ier, instead of water, and thus invented a 
portable instrument bv which the varia- 
tions of the mercurial column might be 
readily observed. Thess he found to 
fluctuate between certain well-known lim- 
its, and in circumstances which might 
justly be ascribed to the variations of at- 
mospheric gravity. This discovery he 
made in 1643 ; and in 1648, Pascal, by his 
celebrated experiment on the Puy de 
Dome, established the theory of atmo- 
spheric pressure beyond dispute. He 
found a considen^le difference in the 
height of the mercury at the bottom and 
the top of that mountain ; and a smaller, 
yet perceptible variation was proved on 
taking the barometer to the top of one of 
the loftiest churches in Paris. 

45. The science of optics was so far 
Qp^0s . from fallinjE^ behind other branch- 
sCmriw es of physics in this period, that, 
aTKaptor. iQclading the two great practical 
discoveries which fflustrate it, no former 
or later generation has witnessed such an 
advance. Kepler began, in the year 1604, 
by one of his flrst works, Paralipomena 
ad Yitellionem, a title somewhat more 

• Vol rii, p. 437. 



modest thaa he was apt to Assimie^ In 
this supplement to the great Polish phi- 
losopher of the middle ages, he first ex- 
plained the structure of the human eye, 
and its adaptation to the purposes of vis- 
ion. Porta and Maurolycus had made 
important discoveries, but left the great 
problem untouched. Kepler had the sa- 
gacity to perceive the use of the retina as 
the canvass on which images were paints 
ed. In his treatise, says Montncla, we 
are not to expect the precision of our own 
age ; but it is full of ideas novel and worthy 
of a man of genius. He traced the causes 
of imperfect vision in its two principal 
cases, where the rajrs of lisht converge 
to a point before or behind the retina. 
Several other optical phienomena are well 
explained by Keplm*; but he was nnable 
to master the great enigma of the science, 
the law of refraction. To this he turned 
his attention again in 1611, when he pub- 
lished a treatise on Dioptrics. He here 
flret laid the foundation ^ tiiat science. 
The angle of refraction, which Mauroly- 
cus had supposed equal to that of inci- 
dence, he here assumed to be one thiid 
of it ; which, though very erroneous as a 
general theorem, was sufficiently accurate 
for the sort of glasses he employed. It 
was his object to explain the in^ntion 
principle of the telescope; and oribeicie- 
m this he well succeeded. That ■"•». 
admiraUe invention was then quite recent. 
Whatever endeavours have been made to 
carry up the art of assisting vision by 
means of a tube to much more ancient 
times, it seems to be fully proved that no 
one had made use of combined lenses for 
that purpose. The slight benefit which a 
hollow tube affords by obstructing the lat- 
eral ray must have been early familiar, 
and wiU account for passages which have 
been construed to imply what the writere 
never dreamed of.* The real inventor of 
the telescope is not certainly known. 
Metius of Alkmaer long enjoyed that hon- 
our ; but the best claim seems to be that 
of Zachary Jens, a dealer in spectacles at 
Middleburg. The date of the invention, 
or, at least, of its publicity, is referred, bcs 
yond dispute, to 1609. The news of so 
wonderful a novelty spread rapidly through 
Europe ; and in the same year Galileo, as 
has been mentioned, having heard of the 
discovery, constructed by his own sagaci- 
ty the instrument which he exhibited at 
Venice. It is, however, unreasonable to 

* Evan Datens, whow sole sim is to deprseate 
those wbom modern eeience has most rsTmd.caii* 
not pratend to show that the ancients made ass of 
glsssss to assist risioo.— Oiigtne das Ddcoavsrtss, 
L, 2ia 
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re((ard himself as the inyentor; and in 
this respect his Italian panegyrists have 
gone too far. The original sort of tele- 
scope, aud the only one empleyed in Eu- 
rope for above thirty years, was formed 
of a convex object-glass with a concave 
eyeglass. This, however, has the dis- 
advantage of diminishing too much the 
space which can be taken in at one point 
of view ; " so that," says Montucla, *^one 
can hardly believe that it could render 
astronomy such service as it did in the 
hands of a Galileo or a Scheiner." Kep> 
ler saw the principle upon which another 
kind might oe framed with both glasses 
convex. This is now called the astro- 
nomical telescope, and was first employed 
a little before the middle of the century. 
The former, called the Dutch telescope, 
is chiefly used for short spying glasses. 

46. The microscope has also been as- 
or tiM mi- cribed to Galileo ; and so far with 
enMcope. better cause, that we have no 
proof of his having known the previous 
mvention. It appears, however, to have 
originated, like the telescope, in Holland, 
and perhaps at an earlier time. Corne- 
lius Drebbel, who exhibited the micro- 
scope in London about 1630, has oAen 
passed, for the inventor. It is suspected 
by Montucla that the first microscope had 
concave eyeglasses ; and that the present 
form with two convex glasses is not old- 
er than the invention of the astronomical 
telescope. 

47. Antonio de Dominis, the celebrated 
Aatonio do aurchbishop of Spalatro, in a bo<^ 
Doroinis. published in 1611, though written 
several years before, De Radiis Lucis in 
Vitris Perspectivis et Iride, explained 
more of the phsenomena of the rainbow 
than was then understood. The varieties 
of colour had baffled all inquirers, though 
the bow itself was well known to be the 
reflection of solar light from drops of rain. 
Antonio de Dominis, to account for these, 
had recourse to refraction, the known 
means of giving colour to the solar ray ; 
and, guiding himself by the experiment of 
placing between the eye and the sun a 
glass bottle of water, from the lower side 
of which light issued in the same order 
of colours as in the rainbow, he inferred 
that after two refractions and one inter- 
mediate reflection within the drop, the rav 
came to the eye tinned with different col- 
ours, according to the angle at which it 
had entered. Kepler, doubtless ignorant 
of De Dominis's book, had suggested 
nearly the same. " This, though not a 
complete theory of the rainbow, and 
though it left a great deal to occupy the 
attention, first of Descartes, and after- 



waid of Newton, was probably jnst, and 
carried the explanation as far as the prin- 
ciples then understood allowed it to go. 
The discovery itself may be considered 
as an anomaly in science, as it is one of a 
very refined and subtle nature, made by a 
man who has given no other indication of 
much scientific sagacity or acuteness. In 
many things his writings show great ig- 
norance of principles of optics well known 
in his time, so that Boscovich, an excel- 
lent judge in such matters, has said of 
hira, ^ Homo opticarum rerum supra quod 
patiatnr ea »tas imperitissimus.' '** Mon« 
tocla is hardly less severe on De Dominis, 
who, in feet, was a man of more ingenious 
than solid understanding. 

48. Descartes announced to the world 
in his Dioptrics, 1037, that he Diopirkaor 
had at length solved the mys- nMcsiifls. 
tery which had concealed the tSjJif^ 
law of refraction. He showed "■•"*» 
that the sine of the angle of incidence at 
which the ray enters has, in the same 
medium, a constant ratio to that of the 
angle at which it is refracted, or bent in 
passing through. But this ratio varies^ 
aeeording to the medium, some having a 
much more refractive power than others. 
This was a law of beautiful simplicity as 
well as extensive useAilness; but such 
was the fatality, as we would desire to 
call it, which attended Descartes, that 
this discovery had been indisputably 
made, twenty years before, by a Dutch 
geometer of great reputation, Willibrod 
Snell. The treatise of Snell had never 
been published; but we have the evi- 
dence both of Vossitts and Hoygens, that 
Hortensius, a Dutch professor, had pub- 
licly taught the discovery of hiis country- 
man. Descartes had long lived in Hol- 
land; privately, it is true, and, by his 
own account, reading few books ; so that 
in this, as in other instances, we may be 
charitable in our suspicions ; yet it is un- 
fortunate that he should perpetually stand 
in need of such indulgence. 

49. Fermat did not inquire whether 
Descartes was the original dis- ditpated^ 
coverer of the law of refraction, FtnMo. 
but disputed its truth. Descartes, indeed, 
had not contented himself with experi- 
mentally ascertaining it, but, in his usual 
manner, endeavoured to show the path of 
the nj by direct reasoning. The hy- 
pothesis he brou^t forward seemed not 
very probable to rennat, nor would it be 
permitted at present. His rival, however, 
fell into the same error; and, starting 

"» Play&lr, DumrWkn on Phyiictl Philosophy, 
11.119. 
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from an equally dubiooa aiip|ioaiti<m of 
his own, eodeavoured to eatabhsh the true 
law of refraction. He was surprised to 
find Uiat, after a calculation founded upon 
his own principle, the real truth of a con- 
stant ratio between the sines of the an- 
gles came out according to the theorem 
of Descartes. Though he did not the 
more admit the validity of the latter's hy- 
pothetical reasoning, he finally retired 
from the controversy with an elegant 
compliment to his adversary. 

60. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, aev- 
ovm tr eral other curious theorems are 
J>99ctxtm, contained. He demonstrated that 
there are peculiar curves, of which len- 
ses may be constructed, by the refrac- 
tion from whose superficies all the inci- 
dent rays will converge to^ focal point, 
histead of being spread, as in onunary 
lenses, over a certain extent of surface, 
commonly called its spherical aberration. 
The effect of employmg such curves of 
([lass would be an increase of iUumina- 
tion, and a more perfect distinctness of 
image. These curves were called the 
ovals of Descartes ; but the ^liptie or 
hyperbolic speculum would answer near- 
ly the same purpose. The latter kind has 
been frequently attempted; but, on ac- 
count of the difiteulties in working them, 
if there were no other objection, none but 



lensee are in use. In Descar- 
tes's theory, he explained the equality of 
the angles of incidence and reflection in 
the case of light, correctly as to the re- 
sult, though with the assumption of a 
false principle of his own, that no motion 
is lost in the collision of hard bodies such 
as he conceived light to be. Its perfect 
elasticity makes his demonstration true. 
61. Deseartes carried the theory of the 
rainbow beyond the point where tueorfor 
Antonio de Dominis had left it. itoniabirvr. 
He gave the true explanation of the outer 
bow by a second intermediate reflection 
of the solar ray within the drop ; and he 
seems to have answered the question most 
naturally asked, though far from being of 
obvious solution, why all this refracted 
light should only strike the eye in two 
arches with certain angles and diameters, 
instead of pouring its prismatic lustre over 
all the raindnms of the cloud. He found 
that no pencil of light continued, after 
nndeigoinif the processes of refraction 
and reflection in the drop, to be composed 
of parallel ra3rs, and, conseqnently, to 
possess that degree of density whicn fits 
it to excite sensation in our eyes, except 
the two which make those angles with 
the axis drawn from the sun to an oppo- 
site point at which the two bows are per- 
ceived. 



CHAPTER IX. 
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SioT. I. On Natural Histobt. 



Zoology.—; 



on Langqago of BratM.- 
Botany. 



1. Ths vast coHections of Aldrovandos 

AidfoTuidi.. ?* zoology, though they may 
be considered as representing 
to us the knowledge of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were, as has been seen before, only 
published in a small part before its close. 
The fourth and concluding part of his Or- 
nithology appeared in 1603 ; the History 
of Insects in 1604. Aldrovandus himself 
died in 1605. The posthumous volumes 
appeared in considerable intervals: that 
on molluscous animals and zoophytes in 
1606 ; on fi^es and cetacea in 1613 ; on 
whole-hoofed quadrupeds in 1616 ; on di- 
gitate quadrupeds, both viviparous and 
Qvipoffons, in 1637 ; en serpents in 1640 ; 
and on doven^hoofed quadrupeds in 1649. 
There aif atoo vokunes on plants and 
mmerals. These were all printed at Bo- 



logna, and most of them afterward at 
Frankfort ; but a complete collection is 
very rare. 

9. In the Exotica of Clusins, 1605, a 
miscellaneous volume on natural ^^ 
history, chiefly, but not wholly, 
consisting of translations or extracts from 
older works, we find several new species of 
simis, the manis, or scaly ant-eater of the 
Old World, the three^toed sloth, and one 
or two armadilloes. We may add also the 
since extinguished race, that phomix of 
ornithologists, the much-lamented dodo. 
This portly bird is delineated by Chnius, 
such as it then existed in the Mauritius. 

3. In 1648, Piso on the Materia Medica 
of Brazil, together with Marc- nsowii 
graf's Natural History of the Ma»9P«t 
same country, was published at Leyden, 
with notes by De Laet. The descriptions 
of Marcgraf are good, and enable us to 
identify the animals. They correct the 
imperfect notions of Gesner, and add sev- 
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nil spMies wliich do not appew in his 
woikt or peitiap0 in that of AldroTan- 
dns : sQoli as the tamandua, or Brasilian 
ant-eater ; aeveral of the family of cavies ; 
the coati-mondi, which Geaner had per- 
hape meant in a defective description; the 
lama, the paoos, the Jaguar, and some 
•mailer felme animals; the prehensile 
porcupine, and several ruminants. But 
some, at least, of these had been already 
described in the histories of the West In- 
dies, by Hernandez dX>video, Acosta, and 
Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots ori^n, eoU 
j^^g^^g^i^ lected the information of his pred- 
ecessors in a Natural History of 
Animals, published in successive parts 
ftom 1648 to 1653. The History of 
Quadrupeds appeared in the latter year. 
** The text," says Cuvier, ^ is extracted, 
with some taste, from Oesner, Aldrovan- 
dos, Marcgraf, and Mouflfet; and it an- 
swered its purjx>se as an elementary woriL 
in natural history till Linn»us taught a 
more accurate method of classifying, 
naming, and describing animals. Even 
Linnttus cites him continually."* I find 
in Jonston a pretty good account of the 
chimpanzee (Orang-outang Indorum, ab 
Angoi* delatus), taken, perhaps, from the 
Observadones Medicae of Tulpius.t The 
delineations in Jonston being from cop- 
perplates, are superior to the coarse wood- 
cuts of Gesner, but faU sometimes very 
greatlT in exactness. In his notions of 
classification, being little else than a com- 
piler, it may be supposed that he did not 
advance a step beyond his predecessors. 
The Theatrum Insectorum, by Mouffet, an 
English physician of the preceding centu- 
ry, was published in 1634 ; it seems to be 
compiled, in a considerable degree, from 
tiie unpublished papers of Gesner and for- 
eign naturalists, whom the author has 
rather too servilely copied. Haller, how- 
ever, is said to have placed Mouffet above 
all entomologists before the age of Swam- 
merdam.| 

♦ BiogT. Univ. 

t Orptitts, Epitt ad Galloe, p. 21, gtras an ae- 
eoont of a chimpanxee, monstram hominia dicam 
an beatia T and rafera to Tulpiaa. The doobt of 
Orotioa as to the poaaible homanity of thia qnam 
ainiilia turpiaaima Deatia nobia ia not ao atrange aa 
the much graTer langnage of linnvna. 

I Biogr. Univ. Cbalmera. I am no jndfa of 
the menta of the book ; bat if the following aen- 
tence of the EngUah tianalation doea it no injna- 
tSee, Monflbt muat have taken little peine to do 
more than tranaciibe. " In Gennany and England 
Ido not hear that there are any grunhoppin at aU ; 
but if there be, they are m hotii ecmHrim called 
Bow-kricketa, or Baalm-kricketa."^P. 960. Thia 
tranalation ia aobjoined to TopeelPa Hiatory of 
Foor-footed Beaata, coUscted out of Oeaner and 

Vol. II.— K X 



5. We maty place under the head of 
ology a gliort essay by Fabridus ywnrieiiia on 
de Aquaoendente on the Ian- OMtai^iMta 
guageoforutes; a subject very ^^"''*** • 
curious in itself, and wtii<^ has by no 
means sufficiently attracted notice even 
in this experimental age. It cannot be 
said that I^bricius enters thoroughly into 
the problem, much less exhausts it. Hd 
divides the subject into six questions : 1. 
Whether brutes have a language, and of 
what kind : 8. How far it differs from that 
of man, and whether the languages of dif-* 
feient species differ from one another : 3. 
What is its use : 4. In what modes ani- 
mals express their afibctions: 5. What 
means we have of nndemtanding their 
language: 6. What is their organ of 
speech. Tlte affirmative of the first ques- 
tion he proves bv authority of several 
writers, confirmed by experience, espe^ 
cially of hunters, shepherds, and cow- 
herds, who know by the difference of 
sounds what animals mean to express. 
It may be objected that brutes utter 
sounds, but do not speak. But this ia 
memly as we define speech ; and he at* 
tempts to show that brutes, by vaiying 
their utterance, do bU that we do by liter3i 
sounds. This leads to the solution of the 
second question. Men a^ree with brutes 
in having speech, and m formiikg ele- 
mentary sounds of determinate time ; bui 
ours is more complex ; these elementary 
sounds, which he calls atHculos, or joints 
of the voice, being (quicker and more nu- 
meious. Man, again, forms his sounds 
more by means of the lips and tongue, 
which are softer in him than they are in 
brutes. Hence his speech runs into great 
variety and complication, which we call 
language, while that of animals within 
the same species is much more uniform. 

6. The question as to the use of speech 
to brutes is not difficult. But he seems 
to confine this utility to the expression of 
particular emotions, and does not nieddle 
with the more curious inquiry, whether 
they have a capacity of communicating 
specific facts to one another; and, if they 
have, whether this is done through the 
org[ans of the voice. The fourth question 
is, in how many modes animals express 
their feelings. These are by look, by 
gesture, by sound, by voicie, by language, 
rabricius tells us that he had seen a dog, 
meaning to expel another dog ih>m the 
place he wished himself to occupy, begin 
by looking fierce, then use meaning ges- 
tures, then growl, and finally bark. In- 

othera, in an edition of 1698. The firat edition of 
Topaell'a very ordinary compodtioQ waa in 1606. 
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ferior animals, aneh aa wonna, have oily 
the two former aorta of commonication. 
Fiahea, at leaat aome kinds, have a power 
of emittinff a sound, thou|^ not properly 
a Toice ; this may be by the fina or gilla. 
To inaects, also, ne seems to deny voice, 
much more language, thoush they declare 
their feelinga by aound. Even of oxen, 
atags, and aome other quadrupeds, he 
would rather aay that they have voice 
than language. But cata, dogs, and birda 
have a proper language. All, however, 
are excellea by man, who is touly called 
fupoiftf from hia more clear and distinct ar- 
ticulationa. 

7. In the fifth place, however difficult 
it may appear to underatand the language 
of brutea, we know that they understand 
what ia aaid to them ; how much more, 
therefore, ought we, auperior in reaaon, 
to underatand them. He proceeds from 
hence to an analyaia of the passions, 
which he reduces to four: joy, deaire, 
grief, and fear. Having thua drawn our 
map of the paasions, we must ascertain, 
by observation, what are the articulationa 
of which any apecies of animals ia capa- 
ble, which cannot be done by deacription. 
Hia own experiments were made on the 
dog and the hen. Their articulations are 
aometimes complex; as, when a dog 
wants to come into his master's chamber, 
he begina by a shrill, small yelp, expreaa- 
ive of deaire, which becomea deeper, ao 
aa to denote a mingled deaire and annoy- 
ance^and ends in a lamentable howl of 
the latter feeling alone. Fabricius givea 
several other rulea, deduced from obser- 
vation, of dogs, but ends by confessing 
that he has not fully attained his object, 
which was to furnish every one with a 
compendious method of understanding the 
language of animals : the inquirer must, 
therefore, proceed upon these rudiments, 
and make out more by obeervation and 
good canine aociety. He ahowa, finally, 
from the different atructure of the oigana 
of speech, that no brute can ever rival 
man; their chief inatrument being the 
throat, which we use only for vowel 
sounds. Two important queations are 
hardly touched in this little treatise : first, 
as haa been aaid, whether brutes can 
eommunicate specific facts to each other ; 
and, secondly, to what extent they can 
aasociate ideaa with the language of man. 
These ought to occupy our excellent nat- 
uralists. 

8. Columna, belonging to the Colonna 
Botany: family, and one of the greatest 
CdiiuDna. botanists of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, maintained the honour of that science 
during the present period, which his long 



life embraced. In tiie Academy of Um 
Lincei, founded by Prince Frederic Ceai 
about 1606, and to which the revival of 
natural philosophy is greatly due, Colum- 
na took a conspicuous share. His Ec- 
Shrasis, a history of rare plants, was pub* 
shed in two parts at Rome, in 1006 and 
1616. In this he laid down the true basis 
of the science, by eatabliahing the distinc- 
tion of genera, which Gesner, Caesalpin* 
and Camerarius had already conceived, 
but which it was left for Columna to con- 
firm and employ. He alone, of all the 
contemporary botaniats, aeema to have 
appreciated the luminous ideas which 
Ccsalpin had bequeathed to posterity.* 
In his posthumous observations on the 
natural nistoiy of Mexico by Hemandex, 
he atill farther developed the philosophy 
of botanical arrangements. Columna is 
the first who used copper instead of wood 
to delineate planta; an improvement 
which soon became general. This was 
in the ^vroSaowoct sive Plantarum aliquot 
Hiatoria, 1694. There are enrora in this 
work ; but it is remarkable for the accu- 
racy of the deacriptions, and for the oor- 
rectneaa and beauty of the figurea.f 

9. Two brothera, John and Caspar Bau- 
hin, inferior in philosophy to Co- 
lumns, made more copious addi- 
tions to the nomendature and de- 
scription of plants. The elder, who was 
born in 1641, and had acquired aome ce- 
lebrity as a botanist in the last century, 
lived to complete, but not to publiah, a 
Hiatoria Plantarum Universalis, which did 
not appear till 1660. It contains the de- 
scriptions of 6000 species, and the figurea 
of 3677, but small and ill-executed. Hta 
brother, Uiough much younger, had prece- 
ded him, not only by the Phytopinax in 
1596, but by his chief work, the Pinax 
Theatri Botanici, in 1633. '' Caspar Bau- 
hin," says a modem botanist, " ia inferior 
to hia brother in his descriptions and ia 
sagacity ; but his delineations are better, 
and his synonymes more complete. They 
are both below Clusius in description, and 
below several older botanists in their fig- 
ures; In their arrangement they follow 
Lobel, and have neglected the limits which 
Cssalpin and Columna had neld oat. 
Their chief praise is to have brought to- 
gether a great deal of knowledge acquired 
by their predecessors, but the merit of 
both has been exaggerated. '*t 

* Biogr. UniT. f Id., 8preii|ttL 

t Biogr. Univ. Pultenej ipeakt more hicUv of 
John Baahm. '* That which Gemer poriiDinDM for 
loology, John Banhin effectad in botany. It ia, in 
reality, a repoaitory of aU that waa valuable in the 
ancienta, in hia immediate predeceaaon» and in the 
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10. Johnson, in 1636, published an edi- 
p.ti^^_. tion of Gerard's Herbal. But the 
^^^"^ Theatrum Botanieum of Parkin- 
son, in 1040, is a work, says Pulteney, of 
much more originality than Gerard^ and 
it contains abundantly more matter. We 
find in it near 3800 plants ; but many de- 
scriptions recur more than once. The 
arrangement is in seventeen classes, part- 
ly according to the known or supposed 
quadities of the plant, and partly according 
to their external character.* ** This het- 
eroffeneous classification, which seems to 
be founded on that of Dodoens, shows the 
small advances that had been made to- 
wards any truly scientific distribution; 
on the contrary, Gerard, Johnson, and 
Parkinson had rather gone back, by not 
sufilciently pursuing the example of Lo- 
beL» 



Sbct. II. On Anatomy and McDicnn. 

ClmioM of etrly Writers to the Diicof ery of the 
CireulatioD of the Blood. — Hervey. — Lacteel 
Veeeela diecovered by Aaellios.-'Mediciiie. 

11. The first important discovery that 
▼■iym or was made public in this century 
tiMvekM was that of the valves of the 
diMeverad. veins, which is justly ascribed 
to Fabricius de Aquapendente, a professor 
at Padua ; because, tnough some of these 
valves are described even by Berenger, 
and farther observations were made on 
the subject by Sylvius, Yesalius, and other 
anatomists, yet Fallopius himself had, in 
this instance, thrown back the science by 
denying their existence, and no one before 
Fabricius had generalized the discovery. 
This he did in his public lectures as early 
as 1534 ; but his tract De Yenarum Osti- 
olis appeared in 1603. This discovery, 
as well as that of Harvey, has been at- 
tributed to Father Paul Sarpi, whose im- 
mense reputation in the north of Italy ac- 
credited every tale favourable to his glory. 
But there seems to be no sort of ground 
for either supposition. 

12. The discovery of a general circula- 

Tbeorrof ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ blood has done such 
tbeMood*! honour to Harvey's name, and 
f^n^iMtiMtm lias been claimed for so many 
others, that it deserves more considera- 
tion than we can usually give to anatomi- 
cal science. According to Galen, and the 
general tiieory of anatomists formed by 
his writings, Uie arterial blood flows from 



discoreries of his own time relating to the history 
of Tegetables, and is executed with that accuracy 
end criUcal judgment which can only be exhibited 
by saperior talents.**— Uist of Botany in England, 
i, 190. * P. lis. 



the heart to the extremities, and retams 
again by the same channels, the venous 
blood being propelled, in like manner, to 
and flpom the liver. The disoovery attrib* 
uted to Harvey was, that the arteries 
communicate with the veins, and that all 
the blood returns to the heart by the lat- 
ter vessels. Besides this general or sys- 
tematic circulation, there is one called the 
pulmonary, in which the blood is carried 
by certain arteries through the lungs, and 
returned again by corresponding veinsi 
preparatory to its being sent, into the 
genetal sanguineous system ; so that its 
course is through a double series of rami« 
fied vessels, each beginning and termina- 
ting at the heart, but not at the same side 
of the heart ; the left side, which, from a 
cavity called iu ventricle, throws out the 
arterial Mood by the aorta, and by an- 
other, called its auricle, receives that 
which has passed through the lungs by 
the pulmonary vein, bein^ separated by a 
solid septum from the nght side, which* 
by means of similar cavities, receives the 
blood of all the veins, excepting those of 
the lungs, and throws it out into the pul- 
monary artery. It is thus evident that 
the word pulmonary circulation is not 
strictly proper, there being only one for 
the whole body. 

13. The famous work of Servetus, 
Christianismi Restitutio, has ex- nummni), 
cited the attention of the literary ueribad to 
part of the world, not only by the Senretw; 
unhappy fate it brought upon the author, 
and its extreme scarcity, but by a remark- 
able passage wherein he has been suppo- 
sed to describe the circulation of the blood. 
That Servetus had a just idea of the pul- 
monary circulation and the aeraticm of the 
blood in the lungs, is manifest by this 

gassage, and is denied by no one ; but it 
as been the opinion of anatomists that he 
did not apprehend the return of the mass 
of the blood through the veins to the right 
auricle of the heart.* 



* In the first Tolome of this work, p. 239, 1 hare 
obserred that Levassenr had come mnch nearer to 
the theory of a general circulation than Servetus. 
But the passage in Levasseor, which I knew only 
from the quotation in Portal, Hist de I'Anatomie, 
L, 373» doea not, on consulting the book itself, besr 
out the inference which Portal seems to deduce ; 
and he has, not onite rightly, omitted all ezprassions 
which he thoognt erroneous. Thus Levassenr pre- 
cedes the first sentence of Portal's <]notation by the 
following: Intns (in corde) sunt sinus sen ven- 
tricuti duo tantum, mpio quodam medio discrsti, 
per atfma/onmma sanguis et spiritos communicatur. 
in otroqoe duo vasa habentor. For this be quotea 
Galen ; and the perforation of the septum of the 
heart is known to be one ot Galen's errors. Upon 
the whole, there seems no ground for believing that 
Levaaseur was acquainted with the general cireu- 
.lation ; and though hia laogoage may at first lead 
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14. Columbos is acknowledged to haVe 

^^ ^. been acquainted with the pnlmo- 

toOoimttbiu: jj^yy circulation. He says of 

his own disooveiy, that no one had ob* 

as to believe that he apeake of that thioagh the 
lunge, eveo thie is not distinctly made out Spren- 

Sl, in his History of Medicine, does not mention 
e name of Levasseur (or Vasseas, as he was 
called m Latfai) among those who anticipeted, in 
aoy degiee, the discoreiy of drcalation. The book 

Sioted oy Portal is VassiBUS in Anatomen Corporis 
umani Taboha Qaatuor, sereral times prmted 
between 1540 and 1560. 

ADdj^(Origine e Progressio d'Ogni Utteratnra, 
voL liT., p. SrTfaas pat in a claim for a Spanish fer- 
xier, by name Keinai who, in a book printed in 1568, 
but of which there seems to hsTO oeen an earlier 
edition (Libro di Mamscalcheria hecho y ordenado 
por Francisco de la Reyna), asserts in few and plain 
words, as Andrte quotes them in Italian, that the 
Uood goes in a circle through all the limbs. 1 do 
not ku)w that the book has been seen by any one 
else ; and it would be desirable to ftxamine the con- 
text, since other writers have seemed to know the 
froth without rsally apprehending it. 
. That Serretus was only acouainted with the 
pulmonaiy circulation has been the general opinion. 
Portal, though in one place he sfMsks with less 
precision, repeatedly limits the discovery to this ; 
and Sprengel does not entertain the least suspicion 
that it went farther. AndrU (ziv., 38), not cer- 
tainly a medical aothority, but conversant with 
such, and very partial to Spanish claimants, asserts 
the same, if a more general language may be 
Ibond in some writers, it may be ascribed to their 
want of distinguishing the two circulations. A 
medical friend, who, at my request, perused and 
considered the pesssge in Servetus, as it is quoted 
in AUwoerdeu's life, says in a letter, " All that this 
passage implies which has any reference to the 
greater circulation, may be comprised in the follow- 
mg points: 1. That the heart transmits a vivifying 
pnnciple along the arteries and the blood which 
they contain to the anastomosing veins. 3. That 
this living principle vivifies the liver and the venous 
svstem generally : 3. That the liver produces the 
blood itself, and transmits it through the vena cava 
to the heart, in order to obtain the vital principle, 
hy performing the lesser circulation, which Serve- 
tus seems perfectly to comprehend. 

"Now, according to this view of the passage, all 
ttM movement of the Uood i$Hfiied is that which 
tsJies place from the liver, through the vena cava to 
the heart, and that of the lesser circulation. It 
would appear to me that Servetus is on the brink 
of the oiscovery of the circulation; but that his 
notions respecting the transmission of his * vitalis 
•piritus* diverted his attention from that great 
snowaMni of the Uood itself which Harver discov- 
ered. ... It is clear that the quantity of biood sent 
to the heart for the elaboration of the vital spiritos 
is, according to Servetus, only that furnished by the 
liver to the vena cava inferior. But the Uood thna 
introduced is represented by him as performing the 
drculation through the lungs very regularly.** 

It appean singular that, while Servetus distinct- 
ly knew that the eeptum of the heart, paries ille 
medius, aa he calls it, is closed, which Berenger 
had discovered, and Vesalius confirmed (though the 
hoik of anatomists long afterward adhered toGalen'a 
notion of perforation), and, consequently, that aome 
other means must eziM for lestonng the blood from 
the left division of the heart to the right, be riioold 
not have seen the necessity of a system of vessels 
to cany forward thie commnnication. 



si^rved or feohsigned it td writing belbre. 
Arantins, according to Portal, has descri* 
bed the pulmonanr circulation still better 
tiian (yolumbos, while Sprengel denies that 
he has described it all. It is perfectly 
certain, and is admitted on all aideSy that 
Columbus did not know the fiystemic cir- 
culation : in what manner he disposed of 
the blood does not very cleariy a]^)ear; 
but, as he oonceired a passage to exist 
between the ventricles of the heart, it is 
probable, though his words do not lead to 
this inference, that he supposed the aera- 
ted blood to be transmitted back in this 
course.* - 

16. Ossalpin, whose versatile genios 
entered upon every field of re- anj to c^ 
search, has, in more than one of aaipte. 
his treatises relating to very different 
topics, and especially in that upon plants, 
some remarkable passages on the same 
subject, which approach more nearly than 
any we have seen, to a just notion of the 
general circulation, and have led several 
writers to insist on his claim as a prior 
discoverer to Harvey. Portal admits fhsX 
this might be regarded as a fair pretension, 
if he were to judge from such passages ; 
but there are others which contradict this 
supposition, and show CaBSalpin to have 
had a confused and imperfect idea of the 
office of the veins. Sprengel, thouRh at 
first he seems to incline more towards the 
pretensions of C«esalpin, comes ultimau^ 
almost to the same conclusion ; and, giving 
the reader the words of most importance, 
leaves him to form his own judgment. 
The Italians are more confident: Tira- 
boschi and Comiani, neither of whom is 
medical authority, put in an unhesitating 
claim for Cssalpin as the discoverer of 



* The leading passsge in Columbus (I>e Re 
Anatomica, lib. viL. p. 177, edit 1S59), which I have 
not found quoted by Portal or Sprengel, ia as fol- 
lows : Inter hoe ventriculos sej^tum sdest, per quod 
fere omnes ezistimant sanguini a dextro ventriculo 
ad sinJstnim sditnm patefieri ; id ut fieret liHdlios, 
in transitn ob vitahum spiritnom gimnrifimwm 
demumreddi; sed looga errant via; nam pengoie 
per arteriosam venam ad pulmonem fertur ; &E|oe 
atteouatur; deinde cum aere una per arteriara 
vvnalem ad ainistmm cordis ventriculom defertnr ; 
quod nemo hactenos ant animadvertit ant scriptum 
reliquit ; licet maxim^ et ab omnibus animadvert«i- 
dum. He afterward makes a remark, in which 
Servetus had preceded him, that the aise of the 
pulmonaiy artery (vena arteriosa) is greater than 
would be required for the notrilion n the lungs 
alone* Whether he knew of the paesages in Ser- 
vetus or no, notwithstanding his daim of originahty, 
is not peihaps mantfost : the coincidenoe as to the 
ftmction of the lungs in aerating the blood is re- 
markable ; but, if Cdnmbus had any direct knowl- 
edge of the Cbiistisnismi Restitutio, he did not 
choose to follow it in the remarkable discovery 
that there is no perfbratidii in the aeplnm between 
the ventricles. 
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ibe ei«cvldti(m 6f the blood, not tritliDnt 
lufair reflectkms on Harrey.* 

16. It is thus nanifest that seToral aaat- 
flfliiiTniiTim oinists of the aixteenth centmy 
knows btftra wesB on the Teige of complete- 
''*^^* ly detecting the law by which 
the motion of the blood ie goTerned; and 
the language of one is so ationg, that we 
mnat haye neonney in order to exclude 
his chdniy to the irresistible ftuct that he 
did not confirm by proof his own theory, 
qor announce it in such a manner as to 
attract the attention of the world. Cer- 
tainly, when the doctrine of a general cir- 
culation was advanced by Hanrey, he both 
announced it as a paradox, and was not 
deceived in expecting that it would be so 
accounted. Those, again, who strove to 
depreciate his origindty, sought intimi^ 
tions in the writings of the ancients, and 
even spread a rumour that he had stolen 
the papers of Father Paul ; but it does not 
appear tiiat they talked, hke some mod- 
ems, of plagiarism from Levasseur or 
Cffisalpin. 

17. William Harvey first taught the cir- 

_, ., culation of the blood in London 

Wm teoTwy. ^ ^^^g , j^^ jjj^ Exercitatio de 



« TiFBboachi, z., 40. Coraiani, ti., 8. He quotes, 
OD the aathoritf of another Iialian writer, il giodi- 
sac di due iUnatii IqgM, i fratelli Hunier, i qaidi, 
esaminato bene il processo di questa caasa, n mam- 
•tflunM dgUa wenUmxa data m fivon dd laro coneUta- 
mas. 1 mnat doabt, till more evidence is produced, 
whether tkis be tme. 

The. pmanfe in CcBsalpin's QnastioDes Peripalet- 
ics is eertainlr the most resembling a statement 
of the entire truth that can be found in any writer 
before ILarrey. I transcribe it Arom Dutens's Origine 
dee D6c€Niv^te8j vol. ii., p. 23. Idcirco palmo per 
▼enam s.iteriis. sunilem ex deztro cordis ventricalo 
ftrndnoB haariens sangninem, eumqne per anasto- 
mosin a^rteris venali reddens, qa» in sinistrom 
cordis Tentricttlam tendit, transmlsso interim aere 
flrtgido per aspene arteri» canales, qui jnzta arteriam 
Tenalem protendnntnr, non tamen osculis com- 
mmuica&tes, nt patant Oalenos, solo taetu teonperat 
Hnic sanguinis circulationi ex dextro cordis ven- 
tiicfilo per pulmones in sinistrum ejusdem yen- 
frfcalam opum^ respondent ea que ex dissectione 
apparent Nain duo sunt vasa in dextrum ^entricu- 
lam deeinentia, doo etiam in sinistrum: duorum 
antem nnusi iutronittit tantum, altemia educit, 
meoibranis eo ingsnio constitutis. Vas igitnr in- 
tromittens vena et magna quidem in dextro, que 
cavm «j>pellatnr ; par?a autem in sinistro ex pol- 
BBOoe mtrodnoens, cvjus unioa est tunica, et cete- 
tarooi Teoainai. Vas sntem educens arteria est 
magna quidem in sinistro, que aorta appellaturi 
paira aatem in dextro, ad pnmMmes derivana, cujus 
fUuiUter doe sunt tunice, ut in ceteris arteriis. 

In ihe tiestise De Plantis we have a similar, but 
fhorter paseage. Nam in animalibus nAemvM ali- 
menUim per venae duci ad cor taoquam adofficsoam 
calorie ianti, et adepta inibi ultima perfectiene, per 
arterias in uniTersom corpuadiitribui agente spmtu, 
Hai ex eodem alimento in corde gignitur. i have 
taken thii from the article of Cesalpin in the 
Biognphi* Universelle. 



Motu CordiB w» not puUiahad tm 16M. 
He was Induced, as is said, to conceive 
the probability of this great truth by i*- 
fieoting on the final cause of these valves, 
whieh his master, Fabricius de AquapeD- 
dente» had dem4>ttstrated in the vems-; 
valves wboae structure was such as to 
prevent the reflux of the blood towards tfas 
extremities. Fabridos himself seems to 
have been ignorant of this structure, and 
oertainlv of the circulation; for he pre* 
sumes that the^ serve to prevent the blood 
from flowing like a river towards the feet 
and hands, and firom collecting in one part* 
Harvey fcrilowed his own happy conjeo* 
ture by a long inductive process of ex« 
periments on the effects of ligatures, and 
on the observed motion of the blood in 
living animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvey an 
unfair silence as to Servetus, ly^jiutiy 
(yolurobus, Levasseur, and CaBsal- doabitMi ts 
pin, who had adl mreoeded him ^ «*«*«>^ 
m the same track. Tiraboschi copies 
Portal, and Comiani speaks of the appro^ 
prialkm of Gesalpin's discovery by Har-* 
vey. It may be refdied, that no one can 
reasonably suppose Harvey to have been 
acquainted vnth the passage in 6ervetU84 
But the imputation of suM>ressing the 
merits of Columbus is grossly unjust, and 
founded upon ignorance or forgetfulnesa 
of Harvey's celebrated Exercitation. In 
the prooemium to this treatise he observes, 
that almost all anatomists have hitherto 
supposed with Galen, that the mechanism 
of the pulse is the same as that of respira.- 
tion. But he not less than thiee times 
makes an exception for Columbus, to 
whom he most expressly refers the theory 
of a pulmonary circulation. * Of Caesalpin 
he certainly says nothing ; but there seems 
to be no presumption that he was acauaint- 
ed with that author^s writings. Were it 
even true that he had been guided in hk 
researches by the obscure passages we 
have quoted, could this set aside the merit 
of that patient induction by which he es- 
tablished his own theory 1 Csesalpin as- 

* Pnae omnes hue usque anatomici medici et 
philosophi supponunt cum Galeno eundem usom 
eeee pulsus, qnam respirationis. But though he 
oertamir claims the doctrine of a general circulation 
aa whollT hia own, and counts it a oaradox which 
will startle every one, he as expreesly refers (p. 3S 
and 41 of the Exercitatio) that of a pulmonaiy 
transmission of the blood to Columbus, peritissimo* 
doctissimoque anatomico; and obsenres* in bis pro- 
OMnium> as an objection to the received theory, 
quomodo probebile est (mi motavU HuaUau Cchrn^ 
hu) tanto sanguine opus eese ad nutritiooem pul- 
monum» cum hoc vas, vena videlicet arterioM [bop 
est, uti turn loquebantur, arteria pulmonalia] ex- 
superet magnitudine utramque ramnm diatributicih 
is veiui cava deecendentis cmralesp, p. IS. 
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MeatH at best, wUat we mayeay he dtfikied, 
but did not know to be trae: Harvey as- 
•eits what he had demonstrated. The 
one is an empiric in a philosophical sense, 
the other a legitimate minister of truth. 
It has b^n justly said» that he alone dis* 
coyers who proves ; nor is there a more 
odious office, or a more sofdiistical conrse 
of reasoning, than to impair the credit of 
great men, as Dutens wasted his erudition 
in doing, by hunting out equivocal and in- 
sulated passages from older writers, in 
order to depreciate the originality of the 
real teachers of mankind.* It may, in- 
deed, be thought wonderful that 8ervetus, 
Columbus, or Oaesalpin shouki not have 
more distinctly apprehended the conse- 
quences of what they maintained, ainee it 
seems difficult to conceive the lesser cir- 
culation without the greater ; but the de- 
fectiveness of their views is not to be al- 
leged as a counterbalance to the more 
steady sagacity of Harvey. The solution 
of their falling so short is that they were 
light, not indeed quite by guess, but upon 
insufficient proof; and that the eonsdous- 
aess of this, embarrassing their minds, 
prevented them from deducing inferences 
which now appear irresistible. In every 
dq>artment of philosophy, the researches 
of the first inquirers have often been ar- 
rested by similar causes.! 

* Thii is the general character of a really learned 
and interesting work by Dutens, Origine des D6- 
eoaTertes attributes aax Modernes. Justice is due 
to those who have first struck out, even without 
foUowing op, original ideas in any science ; bat not 
at the exiMQse of tboee who, generally without 
knowledge of what had been said before, have de- 
duced the same principles from reasoning or from 
observation, and carried them out to important con- 
sequences. Pascal quotes Montaigne for the shrewd 
nmark, that we should try a man who says a wise 
thing, ior we may often find that he does not under- 
stand it. Thote who entertain a morbid jealousy 
of modem philosophy are glad to avail themselves 
of such hunters into obscure antiquity ae Duiena, 
and they are seconded by all the envioua, the un- 
eandid, and by many or the unreflecting among 
mankind. With reapect to the immediate question, 
the passages which Dutens has quoted from Hip- 
poeratee and Plato have certainly an appearance 
of expressing a real circulation of the blood by the 
wolds wtpttS^t and npiftpojumv aipimrot ; but others, 
and especially one from Nemesioa, on which some 
feliance has been placed, mean nothing more than 
the flux and reflux of the blood, which the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the heart was supposed to pro* 
duce.— See Dutens, vol. ii, p. 8^13. Mr. Coleridge 
has been deceived in the same manner bv some 
lines of Jordano Brano, which he takee to describe 
the circulation of the blood ; whereaa they merely 
eipi es s its movement to and fro, ewaf et rmiMr, 
which might be by the same system of veeeels. 

t The oiognpher of Harvey in the Biographie 
tJmverselto stron^y vindicatee his claim. Tons 
las hommes instruiu eonviennent aujourdHiui que 
-Harvey eat la veritable anteur de cette belle d4&coa- 
verte. . . . Ctealpin preaaentoit la dicttiatioa uti- 



t9. Harvey is the aniiuir of a tmlisa 
on generation, wherein be main- Harvey^ 
tains that all animals, including trtaiiM «■ 
men, are derived from an egg. G«i>«atio«. 
In this book we first find an argument 
maintained against spontaneous genera- 
tion, which, in the case of the lower am> 
mala, had been generally received. Spren- 
gel thinks this treatise prolix, ana not 
equal to the author*s reputation.* It was 
first puUished in 1661. 

30. Next ia importance to the discovery 
of Harvey is that of Asellius as i,Mi«ais 
to the lacteal vessels. Eusta- dto m v Bwd 
chius had observed the thoracic ^' Aa^a^ 
duct in a horse. But Aselltns, oMxre by 
chance, as he owns, than by reflection^ 
perceived the laeteals in a fat dog whidi 
ne opened soon alter it had eaten. This 
was in 1633, and his treatise De Lacteis 
Venis was published in 1687.t Harvey 
did not assent to this discovery, and en- 
deavoured to dispute the use of the ves- 
sels ; nor is it to his honour that, even to 
the end of his life, he disregarded the sub- 
sequent confirmation that Pecquet and 
Bartholin had fuinished.| The former 
detected the common origin of the lacteal 
and lymphatic vessels in 1647, though his 
work on the subject was not publist^ till 
1651. But Olaus Rudbeck was the first 
who clearly distinguished these two kinds 
of vessels. 

21. Scheiner, the Jesuit, proved that the 
retina is the organ of sight, and opueai «s> 
that the humours serve only to gwwrhaqf 
refyact the rays which paint the **■*■*«• 
object on the optic nerve. This was in a 
treatise entitled Oculus, hoc est, Funda- 
mentum Opticum, 1619.^ The wriiiags 
of several anatomists of this period, such 
as Riolan, Vesling, Bartholin, contain par- 
tial accessions to the science ; but it seems 
to have been less enriched by great dis- 
coveries, after those already named, tfaait 
in the preceding century. 

33. The mystical medicine of Paracel- 
sus continued to have many ad- uastdmi 
vocates in Germany. A new vaaHd- 
class of enthusiasts sprunj^ from ""^ 
the same school, and, calhng themselves 

rielle, en aupposant que le aang r^tonme daa extrtei- 
it^s au ccsur ; mais cea asaertiona ne ftiraat point 
prouvfea ; elles ne se troovArent itay^ee par aociui* 
experience, par ancun iait; et Ton psnt dire de 
Casalpin qu'il divine preeque la srande ciiciilatkm 
dont les lois lui furent totalement inoonnnea; bt 
d^ooverte en Atait reeervte a Ouillaume Harvefy. 

• Hist, de la MM«cine, iv., 399. Portal, ii., 47T. 

t Portal, ii., 461. Sprengel, tv., 301. Peirase 
soon after thia got the body of a man Irseh baoicd 
after a good supper, and had the pleaanre of con* 
firming the discovery of Aselliua by hia owi 
^Oassendi, Vita Peirsaeii, p. 177. 

X Sprengel, iv>, 303. 4 ld.« SIQu 
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Rtoiieniciani, pretended to erne dtaeaeee 
by faith end imeffinetion. A true Roei- 
cracian, they held, had only to look on a 
patient to cure him. The analogy of 
magnetiam, revifed in the laet and pree- 
ent age, waa oomnionly employed.* Of 
thia aehool the moat eminent waa Van 
Hdraont, who combined the Paraeelsian 
anperatitiona with some original ideaa of 
hia own. Hie ^eral idea of medicine 
waa, that ita bnsineaa waa to reffulate the 
areteua, an immaterial prinei|ue of life 
and health ; to which, like Paracelaua, he 
attributed a msraterioua being and efllcacy. 
The aeat of tlie archsua ia in the atom- 
ach; and it ia to be effected either by a 
Bcheme of diet or through the imagination. 
8|»en|;el praieea Van Helmont for over- 
throwing many current errora, and for an- 
nouncing principlea aince puraued.t The 
French phyaiciana adhered to the Hippo- 
cratic acnool, in oppoaition to what Spren- 
gel calla the Ghemiatric, which more or 
feaa may be reckoned that of Paracelena. 
The Italiana were atill renowned in medi- 
cine. Sanetoriua, De Medicina Statica, 
1614, aeema the only work to which we 
need aUnde. it ia loaded with eulogy by 
Portal, Tiraboeehi, and other writera.^ 



Section III. 

On Oriental Literature.— Hebrew training.— Ara- 
bic, and other Eaatem Langnagee. 

83. DvRuio no period of eoual length 
PMteiiM or aince the revival of lettera haa 
Hebrew, the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language been, apparently, ao much diffu- 
aed among the literary world aa in that 
before ua. The frequent aprinkling of ita 
characters in worka of the moat miscella- 
neouB erudition will atrike the eye of ev- 
ery one who habitually consulta them. 
Nor waa thia learning by any meana ao 
much confined to the clergy aa it haa been 
in later timea, though their order naturally 
furniahed the greater portion of thoae who 
laboured in that field. Some of the chief 
Hebraiata of this age were laymen. The 

atudy of thia language prevailed moat in 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' I.I. 

* All in natnre, saya GroII of Hesae, one of the 
principal theoeophiata in medieine, ia lirinff ; all 
lliat llTea haa ita rital force, or aatrum, which can- 
not act without a body, bat paaaea from one to an- 
other. All tbinga in the macrocoam are found alao 
in the microcoam. The inward or aatral man ia 
Oabalia, from which the acience ia named. Thia 
Oabalia or imagination ia aa a magnet to eztenal 
ok^ecta, which if thaa attncta. Medicmea aet by 
a magnatie fi)iee.-<-8prangel, iii., 968. 

t Vol. ▼..p. a. 

X Poital, iL, »L Tiaboiehi, zi, STO. Biogr. 



the Proteatant eooitrtee'of Europe, and it 
waa enltivated with much zeal in Eng. 
land. The period between the laat yeaia 
of Elizabeth and the Reatoration may be 
reckoned that in which a knowledge of 
Hebrew haa been most uaucd among our 
divines. 

84. Upon this subject I can only aasert 
what I coDect to be the verdict ungnage noc 
of judicioua critics.* Itaeems MadMinthe 
that the Hebrew language was *^ ■•««hod. 
not yet sufficiently atudied in the method 
moat likely to give an insight into ita 
principlea, by comparing it with all the 
cognate tonguea, latteriy called Semitic, 
spoken in the neighbouring parte of Asia, 
and manifestly springing nom a common 
source. Postel, indeed, had made aome 
attempta at thia in the last century, but 
his learning was very slight; andSchindler 
publiahed, in 1619, a lexicon Pentaglot- 
tnm, in which the Arabic, aa well as Syr- 
iac and Chaldaie, were placed in apposi* 
tion with the Hebrew text. Louis de 
Dieu, whose ** Remarks on all the Books 
of the Old Teatament** were published at 
Leyden in 1648, has frequently recourse 
to some of the kindred languages in or- 
der to explain the Hebrew.f But the firat 
inatructera in the latter had been Jewish 
rabbis ; and the Hebraists of the sixteenth 
age had imbibed a prejudice, not unnatu- 
ral, though unfounded, that their teachers 
were best conversant with the language 
of their forefathera.| They had derived 
from the aame source an extravagant no- 
tion of the beauty, antiquity, and capacity 
of the Hebrew ; and, combining this with 
still more chimerical dreams of a m3^i- 
cal philoaophy, loet eight of all real prin- 
ciples of criticism. 

95. The most eminent Hebrew scholars 
of thia age were the two Bux- ,j^ Buxiorfc^ 
torfe of Baale, father and son, 
both devoted to the rabbinical school. 

• Tho fifth Tolome of Eichhom'a Oaaehichte 
der Cvltur ia deroted to the progreaa of Oriental 
literature in Enrope, not very iiill m characterizing 
the farioQs prodnctiona it mentiona, bat analytically 
arranged, and highly naefiil for raference. Jeniach, 
in hia unhie9 to Heoineki*a Theeanma (Vienna, 
1780), baa tmced a ahetch of the aeme anhject. 
We may have tmated in aome reapecta to Simon, 
Histoire Criti^oe du Vienz Teatameot The bio- 
graphical dictionariee, Engliah and French, haTo of 
eoorae been reaorted to. 

t Simon, Hiat Critiqae da Viaoz Teatament, p» 
494. 

t Thia waa not the caae with Lnther, who .re» 
iected the authority of the rabbis, and thought none 
but Chriatiana could nnderatand the Old Teatament 
—Simon, p. 375. Bat Monater, Fagiaa, and aereral 
oCbera, who are Ibond ha tba Critici Sacri, gave way 
to the prejudice in favour of rabbinical opinionab 
and their commentariea are, conaeqaently, too Jq^ 
daicai-P. m. 
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He elder, wliD had becosie distiBgoiafaed 
before the end u>f the precediog century, 
publi^ed a grammar in 1609, which long 
continued to be reckoned the beat, and a 
lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 
in 1633, which waa not aupeiseded ibr 
more than a hundred yeara. Many other 
worka relating to tbeae three dialect8« as 
well aa to that of the later Jewa, do hon- 
our to the erudition of the elder Buxtorf ; 
but he ia considered aa representing a 
clwa of Hebraists which, m the more 
comprehensive Onentalism of the eish- 
teenth century, has lost much of its credit. 
The son trod closely in his father?a foot* 
steps, whom he succeeded aa professor 
of Hebrew at Baale. They held this chair 
between them more than seventy yeara. 
The younger Buxtorf was engaged in con- 
troversies which had not begun in his fa- 
ther's lifetime. Morin, one of those learn- 
ed Protestants who had gone over to the 
Church of Rome, asrstematically laboured 
to eatablish the authority of those versions 
which the Church had approved, by weak* 
eniuje; that of the text which passed for 
original.* Hence he endeavoured to show, 
though this could not logically do much 
for his object, that the Samaritan Penta* 
teuch, lately brought to Europe, which is 
hot in a different language, but merely the 
Hebrew written in Samaritan characters, 
|s deserving of preference above what is 
called the Masoretic text, from which the 
f^rotestant versions are taken. The vari- 
ations between these are sufficiently nu- 
merous to affect a favourite hypothesis, 
borrowed from the rabbis, but strenuously 
maintained by the generality of Protest- 
ante, that the Hebrew tef t of the Maso- 
retic recension is perfectly incorrupt.f 
^orin's opinion was opposed bj Buxtorf 
and Hottinger, and by other writera even 
Of the Romish Church. It has, however, 
b|9en countenanced by Simon and Kenni- 
cott. The integrity, at least, of the He- 
brew copyist waa gradually given up, and 
it has since been shown that they differ 
greatly among themselves. The Samari- 
tan Pentateuch was first published in 
1646, several years alter thia controversy 
began, by Sionita, editor of the Parisian 
Folyglott. This edition, sometimes call- 
Hd by the name of Le Jay, contains most 
that is in the Polyglott of Antwerp, with 
the addition of the Syriac and Arabic 
versions of the Old Testament. 

SO. An epoch was made in Hebrew crit- 
Vow«i poteii icism by a work of Louis Cap- 
r^Md^ pel, professor of that language 
^^ at Saumur, the Arcanum Punc- 

* Simon, p. 522. f Id. iba EiohhMii, 5r4M. 



tuatioliis Revdatmil, in 1«M. He nwid- 
tained in this an opinion promnlgated by 
Elias Levita, and held by the first lefornK 
ers and many other Proteetants of the 
highest authority, though contzaiy to that 
vulgar orthodoxy which ia always ouuBOf'^ 
orous, that the vowel pointe <k Hebraw 
were invented by certain Jewa of Tibeiiaa 
in the sixth centoiy. They had been gwi- 
erally deemed coeval with the laoguge^ 
or, at least, brought in by Eadraa tluoogh 
divine inapiration. It ia not smrpnung 
that auch an hsrpothesis clashed with the 
prejudices of mankind, and Cwpel was 
obliged to publish his work in Holland. 
The Protestanta looked upon it as too 
great a ooncesmon in iavoor of the Ynk 
gate; which, having been tranalated be- 
fore the Maaoretic pmictnation, on Cap* 
pePs h^potheais, had been applied to & 
text, might now claim to stand on higher 
ground, and was not to be judged by these 
innovations. Ailer twenty years, the 
younger Buxtorf endeavoured to vindi- 
cate the antiquity of vowel-pointe ; but it 
is now confessed that the victory remain- 
ed with Cappel, who has been styled the 
father of Hehiew critiosm. His princi- 
pal work is the Critiea Saera, puhliahed 
at Paris in 1650, wherein he still farther 
discredits the existing manuscripte of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as well as tne Maao- 
retic punctuation.* 

87. The rabbinical literature, meaning 
as well the Talmud and other an- hcInvw 
cient books, as those of the later Mhoiui. 
ages since the revival of intellectual pur- 
suits among the Jews of Spain and the 
East, gave occupation to a considenJ)le 
class of scholars. Several of these be- 
long to England, as Ainsworth, Godwin, 
Lightfoot, Selden, and Pococke. The an- 
tiquities of Judaism were illustrated by 
Cunsus in Jus Regium Hebraeorum, 1623, 
and especially by Selden, both in the Uxor 
Hebraica, ana in the treatise De Jure Nat- 
urali et Gentium juxta Hebrsos. But no 
one has led a more durable reputation in 
this literature than Bochart, a Protestant 
minister at Caen. His Geographia Sacra, 
published in 1646, is not the most famous 
of his works, but the only one which falla 
within this period. It displays great 
learning and aagacity ; but it waa impos- 
sible, as has been justly observed, that he 
could thoroughly elucidate this subject at 
a time when we knew comparatively little 



* Simon, Eiehhom, dec A detetlad acooant of 
this oontroTersy aboot vowel-poifiti brt wea n Ou>- 
pel and the Baztorft wiU be foond in tfaii 19^ vqI- 
umo of the Biblioth^ue UniverteUe; anda'ahoiter 
prteia in Elchhom% fiialaitong ia daa dtaTBtta^ 
ment, vol i., p. SO. 
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of moderti AMb, and had few good books 
of travels. A similar obsenration miglil 
of course be applied to his Hieiozoiooii, 
on Xh» animals mentioned in Scripture. 
Both these works, however, were mooh 
extolled in the seventeenth centurr. 

98. In the Cfaaldee nad Syriac langai^ 
OteMM afid ges, whioh approach so elosely 
*niM. 10 Hebrew that the best schoi* 
an in the latter are rarely unacquainted 
with them, besides the Buztorfs, we find 
, author of a 830180 leiicon, pub- 
at Rome in 1083; Lome de IHeu 
of Leyden, whose Syriac grammar ap- 
peared in 1IEI5; and the S^ac transla- 
tion of the Old Testament in the Parisian 
Polyglott, edited bv GiMel Bionita, in 
1049. A Syriac college tor the Maronites 
of Libanns was founded at Rome by 
Gregory XIII. ; but it did not ss yet pro- 
duce anything of importance. 

99. But a Unguage incomparably more 
j^g^ji^ rich in literary treasures, and long 
neglected by Kurope, now began to 
take a conspicuous place in the aniuis of 
leaminff. Scaliger deserves the ^ory of 
being uie first real Arabic scholar; for 
PosM, Cfaristman, and a very fow more 
of the sixteenth century, are haidly worth 
notieing. His friend CasaabSn, who ex* 
tds his acquireroents,as usual, very hifffa- 
ly,devoted himselfsome time to thu study. 
But Scaliger made use of the language 
chiefly to enlarge his own vast sphere of 
erudition. He published nothing on die 
subject; but his eollections beMme the 
base of Rspheling^s Arabic Lexioon ; and 
it is said that they were far more exten- 
sive than what appears in that work. He 
who properly added this language to the 
2^^ domain of learning was Brpenitt8» 
^*^ a native of Goicum, who at an 
early age had gmned so unrivalled an ae* 
ipmintance with the Oriental languages as 
to be appointed professor of them at Ley» 
den in 1613. He edited, the same year, 
the above«meationed lexicon of Rapheling, 
and publiahed a grammar, which might not 
only be accounted the first composed in 
Europe that deserved the name, but bo> 
eame the guide to most later sdiolars. 
Erpenios gave several other works to the 
worldy chiefly connected with the Arabic 

flttUofl. ^®'*^^'^ ^^ ^ Scriptures..* Golius, 
his successor in the Oriental chair 
at Leyden, besides publishing a lexicon (^ 
the language, which is said to be still the 
most copious, tisborate, and com|rilete that 

" I »» WH « ■■ I IMIll I I I, 
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has appearsd,* and sevenri editions of Ar* 
abic writinffs, poetical and historical, con- 
tributed stiU more extensively to bring the 
ranffo of Arabian literature before the 
wond. He enriched with a hunrired and 
fitly manuscripts, eolleeted in his travels^ 
the hbrary of Leyden, to which Scaliger 
had be(]ueathed forty.f The manuscripts 
beloDging to Erpenius found their way to 
Camlwidge; wmle, partly by the munifi^ 
cence of Laud, partly by later accessions* 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford becamo 
extremelv rich in this line. The much' 
larger collection in the Escurial seems to 
have been chiefly formed under Philip III. 
Bnf^and was now as conspicuous in Ara- 
bian as in Hebrew learning. Seldeny 
Gteaves, and Poco<^, especially the last, 
who was probably equal to anv Oriental 
scholar whom Europe had hitherto pro- 
doced, by translations of the historkal 
and phflosophical writings of the Sara<^ 
eettic perioa, gave a huiger compass ta 
generu erudition.^ 

30. The remaining languages of tlio 
East are of less importance, oom^mun 
The Turkish had attracted iiaf«i«- 
some degree of attelition in the sixteentb 
ceotnry ; but the first grammar was pulK 
K^ed by Megiser in 1619, a very su^ 

K^rformanoe ; and a better at Paris, by Ba 
yer, in 1680.^ The Persie grammar was 
S'ven at Rome,by Ra3miondi, in 1014 ; by 
e Difeu,at Leyden, in 1639; by Greaves, 
at London, in 1641 and 1649.| An Arme- 
nian dictionary, by lUvoli, in 1691, seema 
the only accession to our knowledes of 
that ancient language daring this period.^ 
Athaaasius Kirehor, a man of imi^^pf^ 
erudition, restored the Coptic, of which 
Europe had been wholly ignorant. Those 
farther eastward had not yet begun to en« 
ler much into the studies of Europe. No- 
thing was known of the Indian ; but some 
Chinese imnoscripts had been bfoi^t to 
Ronfie and Madrid as eariy as 1680 ; and, 
not long afterward, two Jesuits, Roger ami 
Ricd, both missionaries in China, were 
the first who acquired a snflteient knowU 
edge of the language to translate from 
it.** But scarcely any Ihrther advance 
took place before the middle of the eei^ 
tury. 

* Jeniteh, pmfktio in Mentntki IVnarat Lin- 
gnarom OHsnialinm, p. 110. 

t Bio^. UniT. 

t JaiMch. fiichhom. Biqgr. UmTnwQe. 
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On Oaogimphy and History. 



31. PuBCHAB, an English clerKymui) im* 
rtti«hM<fe bued by nature, like Hakluyt, with 
nfrtm. a strong bias towards geographical 
studies, after having formed an eztensiye 
library in that department, and consulted, 
as he professes, above ISOO authors, pub- 
lished the first volume of his Pilgrim, a 
collection of voyages in all parts of the 
world, in 1613 ; four more followed in 1635. 
The accuracy of this useful compiler has 
been denied by those who have had better 
means of knowledge, and probably is in- 
ferior to that of Hakluyt ; but his labour 
was far more comprehensive. The Pil- 
grim was, at all events, a great source of 
knowledge to the contemporaries of Pur- 
odbas.* 

3S. CHearios was ambassador from the 
niMH«. Duke of Holstein to Muscovy 
SinSio and Persia from 1633 to 1636. 
driia vaji*. His travels, in German, were pub- 
lished in 1647, and have been several times 
reprinted and translated. He has well de- 
scribed the barbarism of Russia and the 
despotism of Persia ; he is diffuse and epi- 
sodical, but not wearisome ; he observes 
well and relates faithfully : all who have 
known the countries he has visited are said 
to speak well of him.f Pietro della Valle 
is a far more amusing writer. He has 
thrown his travels over S^rria and Persia 
into the fbrm of letters written from time 
to time, and which he professes to have 
recovered from his comspondents. This, 
pertiaps, is not a very probable story, both 
oo account of the length of the letters, and 
the want of that reference to the present 
time and to small passing events which 
authentic letters commonly exhibit. His 
observations, however, on all the countries 
he visited, especially Persia, aro apparent. 
)y such as consist with the knowledge we 
have obtained from later travellers. Gib- 
bon 8a3rs that none have better observed 
Persia, but his Tanity and prolixity aro in- 
sufferable. Yet I think that Delia Valle 
etn hardly be reckoned tedious ; and if he 
Is a little 'egotistical, the usual and almost 
laudable characteristic of travelleis, this 
gives a liveluiess and racy air to his nar- 
mtive. What his wife, the Lady Maani, 
an Assyrian Christian, whom he met with 
at Baffdad, and who accompanied him 
througn his long wanderings, may really 
have been, we can onlv Judge firom his eu- 
logies on her beauty, ner fidelity, and her 
courage; but she throws an air of romance 

• Biofr. Univ. Pinkeitoa't coUection of Voys^ 
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over his adventures not unpl^asfaig to the 
reader. The travels of Pietro della Valle 
took place from 1614 to 1686 ; but the 
book was first published at Rome in 1650, 
and has been tranriated into diiferont lan- 
guages. 

33. The Lexicon Geographieum of Fer- 
rari, in 1687, was the chief gen- L^war 
eral work on geography ; it is al- '««*. 
^abetical, and contains 9600 articles. 
The errors have been corrected in later 
editions, so that the first would probabh^ 
be required in order to estimate the knowl- 
edge of its author's age.* 

34. The best measure, pertiaps, of geo- 
^phical science are the maps pub- iiapvtf 
lished from time to time, as perfect- ■>•^• 

S, for the most part, we may presume, as 
eir editors could render them. If we 
compare the map of the worid in the 
**Theatrum Orbis Terranun sive Novas 
Atlas'* of Blaew, in 1648, with that of the 
edition of Ortelius published at Antwerp 
in 1619, the improvements wiU not appear 
exceedingly great. America is still sep- 
arated from Asia by the struts of Anian 
about lat. 60 ; but me coast to the south 
is made to trend away more than before ; 
on the N.E. coast we find Davis*s Sea, and 
Estotihind hss vanished to give way to 
Greenland. Canada is still most inaccu- 
rate, though there is a general idea of 
lakes and rivers better tmm in Ortelius. 
Scandinavia is far better, and tolerably 
correct. In the South, Terra del Fuego 
terminates in Cape Horn instead of being 
united to Terra Australia ; but in the East, 
Cores appeare as an oblong island ; the 
Sea of Aral is not set down, and the wall 
of China is placed north of the fiftieth par- 
allel. India is very much too small, and 
the shape of the Caspian Sea is whoUy in- 
accurate. But a comparison with the man 
in Hakluyt, mentioned in our first v«m- 
ume, will not exhibit so mudi superiority 
of Blaew's Atlas. The latt^, however, 
shows more knowledge of the interior 
country, especially in North America, and 
a better outline, in many parts, of the 
Asiatic coast. The maps of particular re* 
gions in Europe are on a large scale, and 
numerous. Speed's maps, 1646, appear 
by no means inferior to those of Buiew ; 
rat several of the errore are the same. 
Considering ttie progress of commerce, 
especially that of the Dutch, during tfiis 
half century, we may rather he aurprised 
at the defective state of these maps. 

86. Two histories of general repotatiOB 
were published in tile Italian Ian- Dariia 
guage during these fiAy 
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one of the civil wars in France l^Davila, 
in 1630, and another of those in Flanders, 
hy Cardinal Bentivoglio. Both of these 
had the advantage of interesting subjects ; 
they had been sufficiently conversant with 
the actors to know much and to Judge 
well, without that particular responsibility 
which tempts an historian to pievarica- 
tion. They were both men of cool and 
sedate tempers, accustomed to think poli- 
cy a game in which the strong play with 
the weak, obtuse, especially the former, 
in moral sentiment, but on this account 
not inclined to calumniate an opposite par- 
ty, or to withhold admiration from intel- 
lectual power. Both these histories may 
be read over and over with pleasure ; if 
Davila is too refined, if he is not altogeth- 
er faithful, if his style wants the elegance 
of some older Italians, he more than re- 
deems all this by the importance of his 
subject, the variety and pictnresqueness of 
his narration, and the acuteness of his re- 
flections. Bentivoglio is reckoned, as a 
writer, amon^ the very first of his age. 
36. The History of the War of Grana- 

Mendosa't ^^ ^^^^ ^^* ^^^ rebellion of the 
Wan of Moriscos in 1666, by the famous 
^'■»"*'^ Diego de Mendoza, was published 
posthumously in 1610. It is placed by the 
Spaniards themselves on a level with the 
most renowned of the ancients. The 
French have now their first gen- 
eral historian, Mezeray, a writer 
esteemed for his lively style and bold 
sense, but little read, of course, in an age 
like the last or our own, which have de- 
manded an exactness in matter of fact and 
an extent of historical erudition which was 
■iifUih formeriy unknown. We now be- 
^trnodam, gan, in England, to cultivate his- 
torical composition, and with so much 
success, that the present period was far 
more productive of such works as deserve 
remembrance than a whole century that 
next followed. But the most considerable 
of these have already been mentioned. 
SncUsta Lord Herbert of Cherbury^s His- 
Wto»ri«*. tory of Henry VIll. ought here to 
be added to the list, as a book of good au- 
thority, relatively at least to any that pre- 
ceded, and written in a manly and judicious 
spirit. Camden's Life of Elizabeth is 'also 
a solid and valuable historjr. Bacon's 
Life of Henry VII. is somethmg more ; it 
is the first instance in our language of the 
appUcation of philosophy to reasoning on 
public events in the manner of the ancients 
and the Italians. Praise upon Henry is 
too largely bestowed ; but it was in the 
nature of Bacon to admire too much a 
crafty and selfish policy; and he thought 
also, no doubt, that so near an ancestor of 



his own sovereign should not be treated 
with severe impartiality. 



SacTioM v. 
On OeDeral State of Literature. 

37. Or the Italian and other Continental 
universities, we have little to say 
beyond what may be collected U"*'***^ 
from the general tenour of this literary hia- 
tory, that they contributed little to those 
departments of knowledge to which we 
have paid most attention, and, adhering 
pertinaciously to their ancient studieSf 
were left behind in the advance of the hu- 
man mind. They were, indeed, not less 
crowded with scholars than before, being 
the necessary and prescribed road to lu- 
crative professions. In theology, law, and 
medicine, sciences, the two former of 
which, at least, did not claim to be pro- 
gressive, they might sustain a respectsble 
posture ; in philosophy, and even m polite 
letters, they were less prominent. 

38. The English universities are, in one 
point of view, very difierent from sodiaiaii 
those of the rest of Europe. Thenr wumj 
ffreat endowments created a resi- •»««»<*«»^ 
Sent class, neither teachers nor students, 
who might devote an unbroken leisure to 
learning with the advantage of that com- 
mand of books which no other course oC 
life could have afforded. It is true that in 
no age has the number of these been great ; 
but the diligence of a few is enough to 
cast a veil over the laziness of many. 
The century began with an extraordinary 
piece of fortune to the Univeraty of Ox- 
ford, which formed in the seventeenth 
century, whatever it may since have been« 
one great cause of her Uterary distinc- 
tion. Sir Thomas Bodlev, with a mnnifi- 
cence which has renderea his name mora 
immortal than the foundation of a family 
could have done, bestowed on the Univer* 
sity a library collected by him at great 
cost, building a magnificent room for its 
reception, and bequeathed large Ainds for 
its increase. The building was completed 
in 1606 ; and Casaubon luts, very snortly 
afterward, given such an account of the 
University itself, as well as of Uie Bodleian 
library, as will, perhaps, be interesting to 
the reader, though it contains some of 
those mistakes into which a stranger is 
apt to fall. 

39. '* I wrote you word,** he says, hi 
July, 1613, to one of his corre- cutuwe 
spondents, " a month since, that I aecoont tf 
was going to Oxford, in order to o«*»*- 
visit that University aiid its libzaiy, oC 
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ivUcb I &ad hiMVd'imieb. Ererytiiiiig 
proved beyond my expect^tioiL The col* 
leges are numerous ; most of them very 
rich. The revenues of these colleges 
maintain above two thousand students, 
generally of respectable parentage, and 
some even of the first nobility ; for what 
we caU the habits of pedagogues (paeda- 
gogica vitae ratio) is not found in these 
English colle|[es. Learning is here culti- 
vated in a liberal style; the heads of 
houses live handsomely, even splendidly, 
like men of rank. Some of them can spend 
ten thousand livres [about i^lOOO at that 
time, if I mistake not] by the year. I much 
approved the mode in which pecuniary 
concerns are kept distinct from the busi- 
ness of learning.* Many still are found. 
Who emulate the liberality of their prede- 
cessors. Hence new buildings rise every 
Any ; even some new colleges are raised 
from the foundation ; some are enlarged, 
such as that of Merton, over which Savile 

Eesides, and several more. There is one 
gun by Cardinal Wolsey, which, if it 
should be completed, will be worthy of the 
ffreatest admiration. But he left at his 
death man^ buildings, which he had begun, 
in an unfinished state, which no one ex- 
pects to see complete. None of the col- 
leges, however, attracted me so much as 
the Bodleian library, a work rather for a 
Idnff than a private man. It is certain that 
BocQey, living or dead, must have expend- 
ed 800,000 livies on that building. The 
gromid*plot is the figute of the letter T. 
Hie part which represents the perpendicu- 
lar stem was formerly built by some 
firinee, and is very handsome; the rest 
was added by Bodley with no less mag- 
nificence. In the lower part is a divinity 
•ohool, to which peihape nothing in Eu- 
rope is comparable. It is vaulted with 
pecoliar skilL The upper story is the li- 
brary itself, very well built, and fitted with 
an immense quantity of books. Do not 
imagine that such plenty of manuscripts 
ean DC found here as in the roval library 
(of Paris); there are not a few manu- 
flcrints in England, but nothing tg what 
the King possesses. But the number of 
printed books is wonderful, and increasing 
every year ; for Bodley has bequeathed a 
eonstderable revenue for that purpose. 
As Ions as I remained at Oxford, I passed 
whole days in the library ; for books can- 
not be taken out, but the library is open 
to all scholars for seven or eight hours 
«tery day. Yon might always s9e> there- 
fore, many of these greedily enjoying the 

* Rm ttudioMrum et ntionea tepftraUB sunt, 
food Talde prabavi. t b«V6 given the trantUtion 
wliftBk MMMd teit ; %at I nty bs mwtaktii. 



bunqaet prepared for theaii wUck gBV^aia 
no small pleasure.'** 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Seldeo, and* 
above all, Archbishop Laud» greatly im- 
proved the Bodleian library. It beeapie» 
especisdly through the mumficence of that 
prelate^ extranely rich in Oiiental mawi- 
scripts. The J>uke of Buckingham pra- 
sented a coUection made by Erpenius to 
the public library at Cambridge, whiefa, 
though (ar behind that of the slater uni- 
versity, was enriched by many donations, 
and became very considerable. Usher 
formed the library of Trinity Ck>Uegie, 
Dublin ; a university founded oa the Eog^ 
lish model, with noble revenues, and a 
corporate body of fellows and scholars to 
e^joy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian library 
was published by James in 1630. f^mi^g^n 
It contains about 30,000 articles. oraodMa 
Of these, no great number axe in ubraiy. 
English, and such as there are chiefly 
since the year 1600 ; Bodley, perhaps, had 
been rather negligent of poetiy and plays. 
The editor observes that there were in 
the library three or four thousand volumes 
in modem languages. This catalogue is 
not classed, but alphabetical ; which Jaoiea 
mentions as something new, remaiking,at 
the same time, the difficulty of classifica- 
tion, and that in the German catalogues 
we find grammars entered under the heaid 
of philosophy. One published by Drand, 
Bibliotheca ulassica, sive Catalogua Offi- 
ciniUis, Frankfort, 1635, is hardly wor^ 
mention. It professes to be a general list 
of printed books ; but, as the number seems 
to he not more than 30,000, all in Latin, it 
must be very defective. About two fifUis 
of the whole are theolcurical. A catalogue 
of the libraxj of Sion College, founded in 
1631, was pnnted in 1650 ; it contains eight 
or nine thousand volumes.! 

43. The library of Leyden had been 
founded by the first Prince of n-.n ^ , ^l 
Orange. Sc^iger bequeathed ubcvi«. 
his own to it ; and it obtained the Oriental^ 
manuscripts of GoUus. A catalogue had 
been printed by Peter Bertius as early aa 
1597.x Many public and private Libraries 
either now began to be formed in France, 
or received great accessions ; among the 
latter, those of the historian De Thou, and 
the president Seguier.^ No German li« 
brary, after that of Vienna, had been so 
considerable as one formed in the course 
of several ages by the Electors Palatine 
at Heidelbei^. It contained many rare 
manuscripts. On the capture of tne city 
by Tilly in 16 88, he sent a number of these 
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to Botee, tad th0y tag oolitnMd to flto^ 
in the noawes of the Vatican. Napoleon, 
emidoiii of raeh a preoedentr obtained 
thirtT«eight of tbe Heidelbeig maanaoripte 
by die treaty of Tblentinot which were 
tTMnmitted to Paris. On Uie leetitution 
of these m 1816» it was jvstly thought that 
prescription was not to w pieced by 
Rome lor the rest of the plnnder» especially 
when she was reooyering wlut she had 
lost by the same right of spoliation ; and 
the whole collection has been replaced in 
the library of Heidelberg. 

43. The Italian academies hare been 
teitei often represented as partaking in 
indmtai. the alleged decline of literary 
•pint during the first part of the seren- 
leenth century. Nor is this reproach a 
lew one. Boccalini, afler the commence- 
ment of this period, tells us that these in- 
ttitotions, once so £amons, had fallen into 
lecay, their aident aeal in literary exef * 
rises and discussions bavinff abated by 
time, BO that while they had once been 
frequented by private men, and esteemed 
by princes, they were now abandoned and 
despised by all. They petition ApoUb, 
therefofe, inachapterof hisRaggnagli di 
Pamasso, for a reform. But the god re- 
plies that all things have their old age and 
decay, and as nothing can preyent the 
neatest pair of slippers firom wearing out, 
ao nothing can reecne academies from a 
similar lot; hence be can only advise them 
to suppress the worst, and to supply their 
plates by others.* If only such a counsel 
were reqoired, the institution of academies 
in genenul would not p|erish. And, in fact, 
we really find that, while some societies of 
this class came to nothing, as is always the 
case witbi self-constituted bodies^ the sev- 
enteenth century had births of its own to 
boast, not inferior to the older progeny of 
the last age. The Academy of Humorists 
at Rome was one of tliese. It arose 
casuaUy at the marriage of a young noble- 
man of the Mancini family, and took the 
same line as many had done, reciting 
verses and discourses, or occasionally rep> 
resenting plays. The tragedy of Deme- 
trius, by Rocco, one of tms academy, is 
reckoned among the best of the age. TIm 
Apatista of Florence took their name firam 
noretti, who liad assumed the appellation 
of Udeno Nisielo, Academico Apatista. 
Tlie Rozzi of Siena, whom the government 
had suppressed in 1668, revived again in 
1606, and rivalled another society of the 
saoK city, the IntronatL The former es« 
pecially dedicated their time to pastoral, 
m the rustic dialect (comedia rusticale)^ a 

» R«gg.t xriii, c. 1. 



speeies of diemalis writiag tbat mi^l 
amuse at the moment, and was designed 
(Qt no other end, though several of these 
Duces are extant.* 

44. The Academy deUa Crusca, which 
had more solid objects for the ^^ unpa. 
advantages of letters in view, 

has been mentioned in another place. But 
that of the Linceiy founded by Frederic 
Cesi, stands upon a higher ground than 
any of the rest. This young man was 
bom at Rome in 1665^ son of the duke of 
Acqua 8parta, a fiither and a family known 
only for their [uride and ignorance. Bui 
nature had cr^Ued in Cesi a philosophie 
mind; in coqjiinction with a few of siinilar 
dispositiDns, he gave his entire regard to 
sdenoe, and projected himself, at the ago 
of eighteen, an academy, that is» a privatei 
association of friends for intellectual pttr<* 
euits, which, with reference to their desire 
of piercing with acute discernment into 
the depths of truth, he denominated the 
Lynxes. Their device was that aninud, 
with its eyes tum^ towards heaven, and 
tearing a Cerberus with its claws; thus 
intimating that they were prepared for 
war againat error and falsehood. The 
Church, always suspicious, and inclined 
to make common cause with all establish^ 
ed tenets, gave them some trouble, though 
neither theology nor politics entered into 
their scheme. This embraced, as in their 
academies, poetry and elegant literature ; 
but physical science was their peculiar 
obiect. Porta, Galileo, Colonna, and many 
other distinguished men, both of Italy and 
the Thmsalpine countries, were enrolled 
among the Lynxes ; and Cesi is said to 
have framed rather a visionary plan of a 
general combination of pbilosc^ilien, in 
the numner of the Pythagoreans, .which 
should extend itself to every part of Eo^ 
rope. The constituti<m8 of this imaginaiy 
Older were even published in 1634; thev 
are such as could not have been realizeOr 
but, from the oiganizt^on and secrecy 
that seem to have been their elementB» 
might not improbably Imve dmwn down a 
penecution upon themselves, or even ren-^ 
dered the name of philosophy obnoxious^ 
Cesi died in 1630, and his academy of 
hyunoB did not long surrive the loes of 
their duef.f 

45. The tide of public opiiiion had hith* 
erto set regularly in one direc- pniidieaftc 
tion ; ancient times, ancient ^.»^P^ ^ 
learning, ancient wisdom and 
virtue, were regarded with unqualified 
veneration; the very course of nature 

* 8M, ToL zif. 
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wts baidlv believed to be the seme, and a 
common degeneracy was thought to have 
ovenpread the earth and its inhabitants. 
This had been at its height in the tint 
century alter the reyiyal of letten, the 
prejudice in favour of the past, always 
current with the old» who affect to dictate 
the maxims of experience, conspiring with 
the genuine lustre of classical literature 
and ancient history, which dazzled the 
▼outhfttl scholar. But this aristocracy of 
kaming was now assailed by a new pow- 
er, which had risen up in sufficient strength 
to dispute the pre-eminence. We, said 
Bacon, are the true ancients ; what we 
call the antiquity of the worid was but its 
infancy. This thought, equally Just and 
brilliant, was caught up and echoed by 
many ; it will be repeatedly found in later 
woiKs. It became a question whether 
the modems had not really left behind 
their piogeniton ; and, though it has been 
hinted timt a dwarf on a giant's shoulden 
sees &rther than the giant, this is, in one 
sense, to concede the point in dinmte.* 

46. Tassoni was one of the nrst who 
eombated the established prejudice by 
maintaining that modem times are not 
inferior to ancient ; it well became his 
intrepid disposition.! But Landlotti, an 
Italian ecclesiastic, and member of scy- 
oral academies, pursued this subject in an 
elaborate worii, intended to prove, firet, 
that the world was neither morally worse 
nor more afflicted by calamities than it 
had been ; secondly, that the intellectual 
abilities of mankind had not degenerated. 
It bean the general title L'Hoggidi, To- 
Day ; and is, throughout, a ridicule of those 
whom he calls Hoggidiani, perpetual de- 
claimere against the present state of 
things. He is a yery copious and learned 
writer, and no friend to antiquity ; each 
chapter being entitled IHsinganno, and 
intended to remove some false prejudice. 
The first part of this woric appeared in 
1693, the second after the author's death, 
not till 1658. Lancilotti wrote another 
book with somewhat a similar object, en- 
titled Farfalloni degl' Antichi Istorici,and 
designed to tum the ancient historians 
into ridicule ; with a good deal of pleas- 
antry, but chiefly on account of stories 
which no one in his time would have be- 
lieved. The same ground was taken 

* Ac qpenudmodani fjjgmmnM humeris gigantii 
imidena loDfiui qaam gigai proepioere, neqoe ta- 
iMn m gigante majoram habere aot attn mnltDm 
Iriboere poCeat,ita noa veterom laboribua rigiliiaqne 
in lUMtroa aaua conTeraia adjicere aUqnid, non an- 
perdlia toUere, aot pam facere, qui ante noa fue- 
rant, debemaa.— Cyprianua, Vita CampanelbB, p. 15. 

t Salfi, tl, 3S1. 



soon afterwaid b^ an Bngiish divnie, 
George Hakewill, in his **Apolo|[y, or 
Decluration of the Power and ProndeBee 
of God in the Government of the World," 
published in 1607. This is designed to 
prove that there is not that perpetual and 
universal decay in nature whidi Many 
suppose. It is an elaborate refutation of 
many absurd notions which seem to have 
prevailed ; some believing that even phjra- 
ical nature, the sun and stara, the earth 
and watera, were the wone for wear. A 

S eater number thought this trae of man ; 
s age, his sixe, his strength, his powers 
of mind were iJi supposed to have been 
deteriorated. HakewiU patiently and 
learnedly refuted all this. The moral 
character of antiquity he shows to be 
much exaggerated, animadverting espe- 
ciidly on the Romans. The most re- 
mariable, and certainly the most dispata- 
ble chapters, are those which relate to the 
literary merits of ancient and modem 
times. He seems to be one of the fint 
who ventured to put in a claim for the 
latter. In this he anticipates Wotton, 
who had more to say. HakewiU goes 
much too far in calling Sidney's Arndia 
"nothing inferior to the choicest pieee 
among the ancients;" and even thinks 
'* he should not much wrong VirgO fay 
matching him with Du Bartas." The 
learning shown in this treatise is very 
extensive, but HakewiU has no taste, and 
cannot perceive any real superiority in 
the ancients. Compared with LancikHti, 
he is much inferior in liveliness, pertoape 
even in learning; but I have not oo* 
served that he has borrowed anythmg 
from the Italian, whose pnUication was 
but four yean eariier. 

47. Browne's Inquiry into Vulgar Er- 
ron displays a great deal of eradi- 
tion, but scarcely raises a high no- 
tion of Browne himself as a phi- 
losopher, or of the state of phjrsieal- 
knowledge in England. The erron he 
indicates are such as none but iUiierate 

gersons, we should think, were Ukely to 
old ; and I believe that few on the Con- 
tinent, so late as 1646, would have re- 
quired to have them exploded with such 
an ostentation of proof. Who did not 
know that the phcanix is a faUel 
Browne was where the learned in Eu- 
rope had been seventy yean before, and 
seems to have been one of those who 
saturate their minds with bad bo<^ tlU 
they have Uttle room for anjrthinr new 
that is better. A man of so much ers- 
duUty and such an irregular imagination 
as Browne was almost sure to believe in 
witchcraft and aU sorts of spiritual agen- 
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des. In DO raapeei did he go ia advanoe 
4>f his age, unleM we make, aa exception 
for hia dedaration against persecution. 
He seems to have been fond of those tri- 
lling Questions which the had taste of the 
schoolmen and tiieir contemporaries in- 
tiodiiced; as whether a man has fewer 
ribs than a woman ; whether Adam and 
£ye had narels ; whether Methusaleh was 
the oldoit man ; the problems of children 
put to adults. With a strong curiosity 
and a real love of truth, Browne is a 
striking instance of a merely empirical 
mind ; he is at sea with sails and a rud- 
der, but without a compass or logbook ; 
and has so little notion of any laws of 
nature, or of any inductive reasoning ei- 
ther as to efficient or final causes, that he 
never seems to judge anything to be true 
or false except by experiment, 

48. In concluding our review of the six- 
LMMd teenth century, we selected Pi- 
ctaraciw nelli, as a single model of the 
of PeirMc. ijterary character, which, loving 
and encoura^g knowledge, is yet too 
littie distinguished by any writings to fall 
naturaUy within the general subject of 
these vdumes. The period which we 
DOW bring to a close will furnish us with 
a much more considerable instance. Nic- 
olas Peiresc was bom in 1680, of an an- 
cient family in Provence, which had for 
some generations held judicial offices in 
the Parliament of Aix. An extraordinary 
thirst foz every kind of knowledge char- 
acterized Peiresc from his early youth; 
and, being of a weak constitution, as well 
as ample fortune, though he retained, like 
his fomily, an honourable post in the par- 
liament, his time was principally devoted 
to the multifarious pursuits of an enlight- 
ened scholar. Like Pinelli, he delighted 
in the rarities of art and antiquity ; but 
his own superior ffenius, and the vocation 
of that age towards science, led him on to 
a tut more extensive field of inquiry. We 
have the life of Peiresc, written by his 
countryman and intimate friend Gassen- 
di ; and no one who has any sympathy 
with science or with a noble character 
will read it without pleasure. Few books, 
indeed, of that period are more full of 
casual information. 

48. Peiresc travelled much in the early 
part of his life ; he was at Rome in 1600, 
•ad came to England and Holland in 1606. 
The hard drinking, even of our learned 
men,* disconcerted his southern stomach; 
but he was repaid by the society of Cam- 
den, Savile, and Cotton. The king re- 
ceived Peiresc courteously, and he was 

"^^ L . . I M.J J ■ I I. 

* Gaasendi, VitA Peinac, p. 51. 



present at the openlBg of ParitaneBt On 
returning to his native province, he began 
to form nis extensive collections of mar- 
bles and medals, but especially of natural 
history in every line. He was, perhaps, 
the first who observed the stnicture of 
soophytes, though he seems not to have 
suspected their animal nature. Petrifao* 
tions occupied much of his time ; and he 
framed a theory of them which Gassendi 
explains at length, but which, as might be 
expected, is not the truth.* Botanv was 
among his favourite studies, and Eiurope 
owes to him, according to Gassendi, the 
Indian jessamine, the gourd of Mecca, the 
real Egyptian papyrus, which is not that 
described by Prosper Alpinus. He first 
planted ginger, as well as many other 
Oriental plants, in a European garden, 
and also the cocoanut, from which, how- 
ever, he could not obtain fruit. 

60, Peiresc was not less devoted to 
astronomy : he had no sooner heard of 
the discoveries of Galileo than he aet 
himself to procure a telescope, and had, 
in the course of the same year, 1610, the 
pleasure of observing the moons of Jupi- 
ter. It even occurred to him that these 
might serve to ascertain the longitude, 
though he did not follow up the idea. 
Galileo, indeed, with a still more invent- 
ive mind, and with more of mathematics, 
seems to have stood in the way of Pei- 
resc. He took, as far as appears, no great 
pains to publish his researches, content- 
ing himself with the intercourse of litera- 
ry men who passed near him, or with 
whom he could maintain correspondence. 
Several discoveries are ascribed to him 
by Gassendi ; of their originality I cannot 
venture to decide. '* From his retreat,^' 
says another biographer, ''Peiresc gave 
more encouragement to letters than any 

Srince ; more even than the Cardinal do 
kichelieu, who some time afterward found- 
ed the French Academy. Worthy to have 
been called bv Bayle the aUomey-gettenl 
of literature, he kept always on the level 
of progressive science, published manu- 
scripts at his own expense, followed the 
labours of the learned throughout Europe* 
and gave them an active impulse by n^ 
own aid.'* Scaliger, Salmasius, Holste- 
nius, Kircher, Mersenne, Grotius, Valois, 
are but some of the great names of Eu- 
rope whom he assisted by various kinds 
orliberality.f He published nothing him- 
self, but some of his letters have bem 
collected. 

51. The character of Peiresc was amia- 
ble and unreserved among his friends ; but 



• P. 147. 
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lie was loo raneh abtoibed in the love of 
knowledge for insipid eoDTersation. For 
tiie same resson, nie Inogniphei' informs 
iis, he disliked the society of women, 
^[Bining nothing valuable from the trifles 
and scandal upbn which alone they could 
converse.* Possibly the society of both 
sexes at Aiz, in the age of Peiresc, was 
such as, with no excessive fastidiousness, 
he might avoid. In his eaffemess for new 
truths he became somewhat credulous; 
an error not, perhaps, easy to be avoided, 
while the accumulation of facts proceeded 



more rapidly than the aseertainineni of 
m^nral l^ws. But for a genuine liberali- 
ty of mind and extensive attaiofneiits in 
Imowledge very few can be eompaved to 
Peiresc ; nor, among those who nsve re- 
sembled hkn in this emplojrment o£ wealth 
and leisure, do I know that any nmmes 
have descended to posterity with equal 
lustre, except our two oountrymen of the 
next generation, who ^)proacned so near- 
ly to ms character and course of life, Boyle 
and Evelyn. 



CHAPTER L 
HurroRT OP ARCinrr utbratitrb m kuropk prom 1650 to 1700. 



SsOTtON I. 

Dutch Scholars.— Jetoit and Janaeniat Philologera. 
0elphm Editiona. — French Scholan. — Engliah 
. Schokra.— Beotley. 

1. Tbs death of Salmasins, about the 
James Frod- beginning of this period, left a 
arte Grana- chasm in critical literature which 
^■^ no one was equal to fill. But 

the nearest to this giant of philolo^ was 
James Frederic Gronovius, a native of 
Hamburg, but drawn, like several more 
of his countrymen, to the universities of 
Holland, the oeeuhariy learned state of 
Europe through the seventeenth century. 
The principal labours of Gronovius were 
those of correcting the text of Latin wri- 
ters ; in Greek we find very little due to 
him.t His notes form a useful and con- 
siderable part of those which are collect- 
ed m what are generally styled the Vario- 
rum editions, published, chiefly after 1660, 
by the Dutch booksellers. These contain 
selections from the older critics, some of 
them, especially those first edited, indif- 
ferentlv made, and often mutilated ; oth- 
ers with more attention to preserve entire 
the original notes. These, however, are, 
for the most part, only critical, as if ex- 
planatory observations were below the 
notice of an editor; though, as Le Clerc 
says, those of Manutius on Cicero's epis- 
tles cost him much more time than mod- 
em editors have given to their conjee- 
tures.t In general, the Variorum editions 
were not greatly prized, with the excep- 
tion of those by the two Gronovii and 
Grsevius.^ 
-' , . .1 . , .11 

•Oaaatmdi,p.2l9. 

tBaillet ClitiqiMs Gnmmairiau, n. MS. 
Bloont. Bioffr.UniT. t Parrbaaiana, i, 233. 

6 A liat of the Varionim editiona will be foood in 
BaiUet, Critiquea Otammairiens, n. 604. 



2. The place of the elder Gronovius, in 
the latter part of this pesent juMaGio- 

Seriod, was filled by his son. Borim. 
ames Gronovius, by indefatigable labour, 
and by a greater number of editions which 
bear his name, may be reckcmed, if not a 
greater philologer, one not less celebrated 
tnan his father. He was, at least, a bet* 
ter Greek critic, and, in this language, 
though far below those who were about 
to anse, and who did, in fact, eclipse him 
long before his death, Bentley and Bur* 
man, he kept a high place for several 
years.* Grsvios, another German q.^^^ 
whom the Dutch universities had 
attracted and retained, contributed to the 
Variorum editions, chiefly those of Latin 
authors, an erudition not less copious than 
that of any contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Ge- 
rard Vossius himself, if we might wam 
believe some partial testimoniee, y^mtm, 
fell short of that of his son Isaac ; whose 
observations on Pomponius Mela, and an 
edition of Catullus, did him extraoidinaiy 
credit, and have placed him among the 
first philologers oi^this age. He was of a 
more lively genius, and perhaps hardly 
less erudition, than his father, but with a 
paradoxical judgment, and has certainly 
rendered much less service to letters.^ 
Another son of a great father, Nicolas 
Heinsius, has by none been placed on a 
level with him ; but his editions of Pro* 
denttos and Claudlan are better than any 
that had preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in 
classical literature. A writer as j^^oia*^ 
late as 1714 complains that only 
modem books of Latin were 

• Baillet, D. 54a Niceion, iL, 177. 
t NiceroD, toL ziii 
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tau^t in the Bchools, and that the stu- 
dents in the uniTereities despised all gram- 
inatical learning. The study, " not of our 
own language, which we entirely neglect, 
but of French," he reckons among the 
causes of this decay in ancient learning ; 
the French translations of the classics led 
many to imagine that the ori^nnal could be 
g^^^ dispensed with.* £zekiel Span- 
^^^"^ heim, envoy from the court of 
Brandeburg to that of Louis XIV., was a 
distinguished exception ; his edition of Ju- 
lian, and his notes on several other wri- 
ters, attest an extensive learning, which 
has still preserved his name in honour. 
As the century drew nigh to its close, 
Germany began to revive ; a few men of 
real philological leaminff , especially Fabri- 
ciuB, appeariBd as heralds of those greater 
names which adorn her literary annals in 
the next age. 

5. The Jesuits had long been conspico- 
j^g^^. ously the classical scholan of 
i«fM In France ; in their colleges the pu- 
^Pt*3^^ rest and most elegant Latinity 
was si:q>poeed to be found ; £ey had early 
cidtivated these graces of literature, while 
all poUte writing was confined to the Latin 
language, and they still preserved them in 
its comparative disuse. *' The Jesuits," 
Huet says, ^ write and speak Latin well, 
but their »iy\e is almost always too rlie- 
toricaL This is owing to their keeping 
regencies (a usual |)hrase for academicu 
exercises) from their early youih, which 
causes them to speak incessantly in pub- 
lie, and become accustomed to a sustamed 
and polished style above the tone of com- 
mon subjects.^t Jouvancy, whose Latin 
orations were published in 170O, has had 
no equal, if we may trust a panegyiist, 
since Maffei and Muretus.t 

e. The Jansenists appeared ready at one 
FMBoyai time to wrest this palm from their 
jn^n- inveterate foes. Lancelot threw 
'^'^''^^^ some additional lustre round Port 
Royal by the Latin and Greek grammars, 
which are more frequently caUfed by the 
name of that famous cloister than by his 
own. Both were received wiUi great ap- 

frobation in the French schools, except, 
suppose, where the Jesuits predomina- 
ted, and their reputation lasted for many 
years. They were never so populur, 
though well known, in this countiy. 
'' The public," says Baillet of the Greek 
grammar, which is rather the more emi* 
nent of the two, " bears witness that no- 
thing of its kind has been more finished. 
The order is clear and concise. We find 

* Burckb&xdt, De Lingoas Latins hodie n^glccta 
Caasit Oratio, p. 34. 
t Haetiana, p. 71. t Biogr. Vwof, 
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in it many remaiks, both' judkious and 
important for the full knowledge of the 
language. Though Lancelot has chiefiy 
followed Caninius, Sylbuigius, Santius, 
and Vossius, his arrangement is new, and 
he has selected what is most valuable in 
their works*"* In fact, be professes to 
advance nothing of his owui being more 
indebted, he says, to Caninius than to any 
one else. The method of Clenardus he 
disapproves, and thinks that of Ramus in- 
tricate* He adopts the division into three 
declensions. But his notions of the prop- 
er meaning of the tenses are strangely 
confused and erroneous: several other 
mistakes of an obvious nature, as we 
should now say, will occur in his syntax ; 
and, upon the whole, the Port Royal gram- 
mar does not gite us a high idea of the 
critical knowledge of the seventeenth cen-» 
tury, as to the more difficult language of 
antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had 
been so minutely and laboriously Latin gram, 
studied, that bttle more than >»»• ^^ 
gleanings after a great harvest *****^™' 
could be obtained. The Aristarchns of 
Vossius, and his other grammatical works, 
though partly not published till this period, 
have been mentioned in the former vol- 
ume. Perixonius, a professor at Frstte-* 
ker, and in many respects one of the most 
learned of this age, published a good edi- 
tion of the Minerva of Sanctius in 1687. 
This celebrated grammar had become very 
scarce, as well as that of Sciopphis, which 
contained nothing but remarks upon Sanc- 
tius. Perizonins confined the two with 
notes mors ami>le than those of Scioppius, 
and more bold in differing from the Span- 
ish grammarian. 

8. If other editioDS of the classical au- 
thors have been preferred by crit- iMpUa 
ics, none, at least of this period, •(Utm. 
have been more celebratM that those 
which Loms XIV., at the suggestion of 
the Duke de Montausier, caus^ to be pre- 
pared for the use of the Dauphin. The 
object in view was to elucidate t^ Latin 
writers, both by a continual gloss in the 
margin, and by such notes as should bring 
a copious mass of ancient learning to bear 
on tne explanation, not of the more diffi- 
cult passages alone, but of all those in 
which an ordinary reader might require 
aome aid. The former of these is less 
usefhl and less satisfactorily executed 
than the latter ; for the notes, it must be 
owned that, with much that is superfluous 
even to tolerable scholars, they bring to- 
gether a great deal of very serviceable 

- ■ i ■■ I ■' '•<m 

* Baillet, n. 714. 
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illustration. The choice of authors as 
well as of editors was referred to Huet, 
who fixed the number of the former at for- 
ty. The idea of an index on a more ex- 
tensive plan than in any earlier editions 
was also due to Huet, who had designed 
to fuse those of each work into one more 
general, as a standing historical analysis 
of the Latin language.* These editions 
are of very unequal merit, as might be ex- 
pected from the number of persons em- 
ployed ; a list of whom will be found in 
BaiUet.t 

9. TanaauU Faber, thus better known 
LeF^nvftnd than bv his real name, Tanne- 
um DMien. guy le Fevrc, a man learned, an- 
imated, not fearing the reproach of para^ 
dox, acquired a considerable name amons 
French critics by several editions, as well 
as by other writings in philology. But 
none of his literary productions were so 
celebrated as his daughter, Anne le Fevre, 
afterward Madame Dacier. The knowl- 
edge of Greek, though once not very un- 
common in a woman, had become pro- 
digious in the days of Louis XIV. ; and 
when this distinguished lady taught Ho- 
mer and Sappho to speak French prose, 
she appeared a phcenix in the eyes of her 
countrymen. She was undoubtedly a per- 
son of very rare talents and estimable 
character ; her translations are numerous 
and reputed to be correct, though Niceron 
has observed that she did not raise Homer 
in the eyes of those who were not preju- 
diced in his favour. Her husband was a 
scholar of kindred mind and the same 
pursuits. Their union was facetiously 
called the wedding of Latin and Greek. 
But each of this learned couple was skill- 
ed in both languages. Dacier was a great 
translator ; his Horace is perhaps the best 
Imown of his versions; out the Poetics 
of Aristotle have done him most honour. 
The Daciers had to fight the battle of an- 
tiquity against a generation both iffnorant 
and vainglorious, yet keen-sighted in the 
detection of blemishes, and disposed to 
avenge the wrongs of their fathers, who 
had been trampled upon by pedants with 
the help of a new pedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning, 
they had a competent share of good sense, 
but not, pertiaps, a sufficiently discerning 
taste, or livelmess enough of style to 
maintain a cause that had so many preju- 
dices of the world now eidisted against it.} 

10. Henry Valois might have ^en men- 

* ' Hnetiaoa, D. 88. 
t Chtiqoet onmmaiiieoa, n. 005. 
i BaiUet Niceron, toI. m. Bibliothteoe Uni- 
;«iMUe,z.,905;izii^l76;iziv.,841,a6L Biogr. 



tioned before for his edition of H«iiry v*. ' 
Ammianus Marcellinus in 1636, Jj* J^SUl 
which estabUshed his philolo- £y?tai» 
gical reputation. Many other Bins* 
works in the same line of criticism fol* 
lowed ; he is among the great ornaments 
of learning in this period. Nor was 
France destitute of others that did her 
honour. Cotelier, it is said, deserved by 
his knowledge of Greek to be placed on a 
level with the great scholars of former 
times. Yet there seems to have been 
some decline, at least towards the close 
of the century, in that prodigious erudition 
which had distinguished the preceding pe- 
riod. ** For we know no one," says Le 
Clerc, about 1699, ^^who equals in learn- 
ing, in diligence, and in the quantity of his 
works, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, the Ca^ 
saubons, the Sahnasii, the Meursii, the 
Vossii, the Seldens, the Gronovii, and 
many more of former times."* Though 
perhaps in this reflection there was some- 
thing of the customary bias against the 
present generation, we must own that the 
writings of scholars were less massive, 
and, consequently, gave less apparent evi- 
dence of industry wan formerly. But in 
classical philology at least, a better day 
was about to arise, and the first omen of 
it came from a country not yet much 
known in that literature. 

11. It has been observed in the former 
part of this volume, that, while sngtMi 
England was very far from want- icwnhiff. 
ing men ofextensive erudition, she '^"i'^- 
hsd not been at all eminent in classi- 
cal literature. The proof which the ab- 
sence of critical writmgs, or even of any 
respectable editions, lumishes, appears 
weighty; nor can it be repelled by suffi- 
cient testimony. In the middle of the 
century, James Duport, Greek professor 
at Cambridge, deserves honour oy stand- 
ing almost alone. ^ He i^pears," says a 
late biographer, ^ to have been the main 
instrument oy which literature was upheld 
in this university during the civil disturb- 
ances of the seventeenth century; and, 
Uiough little known at present, he enjoyed 
an umost transcendant reputation for a 
great length of time among his contem- 
poraries, as well as in the generation which 
immediately succeeded."! Duport, how- 
ever, has little claim to this reputation ex- 

* ParrbaaiaiM, toI. i., p. 235. JevieM d*kpprao- 
dre, uys Cbtrles Patin in one of bis lettera, que 
M. Oronoviui mt mort k Ley den. II testoit ptee- 
qae Coat MOl dn nombra dea nvans d'HoUtmie. 11 
n*eat plu dans oe paia-li des sens fiuta comme Jos. 
Sealiger, Bsudius, Heinains, Safanaatns, et Orotiu. 
(PTSb.) 

t M nseom CriticQin, ToL il, p. 07S (br the Bisbop 
ol>6|oiioeecw nd BiifCol). ^^^ 
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oopt by translations of the writings of 
Smomon, the book of Job, and the Psahns, 
into Greek hexameters, concerning which 
his biographer gently intimates that ** his 
notions of versification were not formed 
in a severe or critical school,'* and by what 
Ites certainly been more esteemed, his 
Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Gierc and 
Bishop Mo^ agree to praise, as very use- 
ful to the student of Homer. Duport gave 
also some lectures on Theophrastus about 
1656, which were afterward published in 
Needham's edition of that author^ ''In 
these,^ says Le Clerc, ^ he explains words 
with much exactness, and so as ta show 
that he understood the analogy of the 
language."* "^ They are, upon the whole, 
calculated," says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
^ to give no unfavourable opinion of the 
state of Greek learning in the University 
at that memorable crisis." 

12. It cannot be fairly said that our 
Ofwknot universities declined in general 
uracil stud- learning under the usurpation of 
*•*• Cromwell. They contained, on 
the contrary, more extraoidinary men than 
in any earlier period, but not generally well 
aQ'ected to the predominant power. Greek, 
however, seems not much to have flourish- 
ed, even immediately after the restoration. 
Barrow, who was chosen Greek professor 
in 1660, complains that no one attended 
his lectures. '*I sit like an Attic owl," 
he says, " driven out from the society of 
all other birds. '^ According, indeed, to 
the scheme of study retained from a more 
barbarous age, no luiowledge of the Greek 
language appears to have been required 
from the students as necessary for their 
degrees. And if we may believe a satiri- 
cal writer of the time of Charles II., but 
one whose satire had great circulation and 
was not taxed with falsehood, the gen- 
enl state of education, both in the schools 
and universities, was as narrow, pedantic, 
and unprofitable as can be conceived.) 

13. We were not, nevertheless, desti- 
Ctataker'i tute of men distinguished for 
dnoiuttid critical skill, even from the com- 
^'■*»^""- mencement of this period. The 
first was a veiy learned divine, Thomas 
Crataker, one whom a foreign writer has 

* Bibliothiqtie Choisie, rz^., IS. 

t See a biographical memoir of Barrow prefixed 
to Haghea't Mition of bia worka. This contains a 
aketch of studies paraued in the Unirersity of Cam- 
bridge from the twelfth to the aeventeenth centory ; 
brief, indeed, but such aal should have been glad to 
have seen before, p. 6^ No alteration in the stat- 
utes, so fiir aa they related to study, was made af- 
ter the time of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. 

X Eachard's Orooods and Occasions of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy. This little tract waa publiahed 
in leio, simI w«nt tfannigh ten edittai by IttOi 



placed amongf the sit Protestants most 
conspicuous, m his judgment, for depth of 
reading. His Cinnus, sive Adversaria Mis- 
cellanea, published in 1661, to which a 
longer work, entitled Adversaria Posthn«* 
ma, is subjoined in latef editions, may be 
introduced here ; since, among a far great* 
er number of Scriptural explanations, both 
of these miscellanies contain many re^ 
lating to profane antiquity. He cLunw 
a higher place for his edition of Marcws 
Antoninus the next year. This is th0 
earliest edition, if I am not mistaken, of 
any classical writer publisb^ in Bnsland 
with original annotations. Those of Ga- 
taker evince a very copious learning, and 
the edition is still, pernapsy reckoned the 
best that has been ^ven of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the His- 
tory of Ancient Philosophy, un- staaiey** < 
dertook a more difliciflt task, and JBm^j^um^ 
gave, in 1603, his celebrated edition of 
^schvlus. It was, as every one has ad-' 
mitted, by far superior to any that had 
preceded it ; nor can Stanley's real praise 
be effaced, though it may be dimimshed/ 
by an unfortunate charge that has been 
brought against him, of having appropria- 
ted to himself the conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, 
and Scaliger,to the number of at least 300 
emendations of the text. It will hardly 
be reckoned a proof of our nationality, that 
a living English scholar was the nrst to 
detect and announce this plagiarism of a 
critic, in whom we had been accustomed 
to take pride, from these foreigners.* Af- 
ter these plumes have been withdrawn, 
Stanley's ^sch^lus will remain a great 
monument of cntieal learning. 

15. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Per^ 
sins, Antoninus, and Diogenes otber BngiMi 
Laertius, Pearson by those on pUiotoi«». 
the last author, €rale on lambUchus, Price 
on Apuleius, Hudson by his editions of 
Thucydides and Josephus, Pottet by that 
of Lycophron, Baxter of Anacreon, attest* 
ed the progress of classical learning in a 
soil so weU fitted to give it nourishment. 
The same William Baxter published the 
first grammar, not quite elementary, which 
had appeared in England, entitled De An^ 
alogia, sen Arte Latins Linflfuael Commen- 
tarius. It relates principalrf la etymolo^ 
gy, and to the deduction dt the diflferent 
parts of the verb from a stem, which he 
conceives to be the imperative mood« 
Baxter was a man of some ability, but, in 
the style of critics, offensively contemj^^ 
tuous towards his brethi^n of the craft. 

* Edinborgh Review, xi<., 494. Mosenu Criti- 
ciBDi il, 486 (both by ths Bidiop'of LoadoD> 
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16. We mast hasten to the greatest of 
BttDdey. Boglish critics in this, or, possi- 
Hia epMto blv, aav Other age, Richard Bent- 
^^^' ley. Ifis first book was the Epis- 
tie to Mill, subjoined to the latter^s edition 
of the duonide of John Malala, a Greek 
writer of the lower empire. In a desul- 
tory and almost garrulous strain, Bentley 
pours forth an immense store of novel 
Mining and of acute criticism, especially 
on his favourite subject, which was des- 
tined to become his glory, the scattered 
retics of the ancient dramatists. The 
style of Bentley, always terse and lively, 
sometimes humorous and dryly sarcastic, 
whether he wrote in Latin or in English, 
could not but augment the admiration 
which his learning challenged. Graevius 
and Spanheim pronounced him the rising 
star of British bterature, and a correspond- 
ence with the former began in 169S, which 
continued in unbroken friendship till his 
death. 

17. But the rare Qualities of Bentley 
XMiMrtMiMi were more abundantly displayed, 
OS Fhaiarti. and before the eyes of a more 
nomeious tribunal, in his famous disser- 
tation on the epistles ascribed to Phalaris. 
This was provoked, in the first instance, 
by a few hues of eulogy on these epistles 
by Sir William Temple, who pretended to 
find in them indubitable marks of authen- 
ticity. Bentley, in a dissertation subjoin- 
ed to Wotton's Reflections on Modem and 
Ancient Learning, gave tolerably conclu- 
sive proofs of the contrary. A young man 
of high family and respectable learning, 
Chftfles Boyle, had published an edition of 
the Episttes of Phalaris, with some reflec- 
tion on Bentlev for personal ineivility ; a 
diatge which he seems to have satisfac- 
torily disproved. Bentley animadverted 
on this in his dissertation. Boyle, the next 
year, with tiie assistance of some leading 
men at Oxford, Aldrich, Kin^, and Atter^ 
biuy, published his Examination of Bent^ 
ley's Dissertation on Phalaris; a book 
generally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle 
acainst Bentley.* The Cambridge nant 
of criticism replied in an answer wnich 
goes by the name of Bentley against 
Boyle. It was the first great literary war 
that had been waged in England; and, 
like that of Troy, it has still me preroga^ 
ttve of being remembered after the Epis- 
tles of Phalaris are almost as much buried 
as the walls of Troy itself. Both oombat- 
ants were skilful in wielding the sword : 

* ** The princiMl share in the nndertakiDg fell to 
the lot of Atteroary ; this wai raspected at the 
thne, and hn sinee been placed beyond all doubt 
^tha pabHeation of a letter of his to Bojie.''— 
Monh*s Life of Bentley, p. 09. 



the arms of Boyle, in Swift^s languager 
were given him by all the gods ; but his 
antagonist stood forward in no such figu- 
rative strength, master of a leaining to 
which nothing parallel had been known in 
England, and that directed by an iinder- 
standing prompt, discriminating, not idly 
skeptical, but still farther removed from 
trust in authority, sagacious in perceiving 
corruptions of language, and ingenious, at 
the least, in removing them, with a s^le 
rapid, concise, amusmg, and superior to 
Boyle in that which he had most to boast, 
a sarcastic wit.* 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to 
us, even without looking at the anachro- 
nisms or similar errors which Bentley has 
exposed, that any one should be deceived 
by the Epistles of Phalaris. The rhetor- 
ical commonplaces^ the cold declamation 
of the sophist, the care to please the read- 
er, the absence of that simplicity, with 
which a man who has never known re- 
straint in disguising his thoughts or choos- 
ing his words is sure to express himsdf, 
strike us in the pretended letters of this 
buskined tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the 
ancient world. But this was doubtless 
thought evidence of their authenticity by 
many, who might say, as others have done 
in a hai^y vein of metaphor, that they 
seemed not written with a pen, but with a 
sceptre. The argument from the use of 
the Attic dialect by a Sicilian tyrant, con- 
temporary with Pythagoras, is of itself 
conclusive, and would leave no doubt in 
the present day. 

10. *'It may be remarked," says the 
Bishop of Gloucester, '^that a 



scholar at that time possessed u«e or 
neither the aids nor the encour- ^^f*** ^ 
agements which are now pre- ^^ 
seated to smooth the paths of literature. 
The grammars of the Latin and Greek 
languages were imperfectly and errone- 
ously taught; and the critical scholar 
mnst have felt severely the absence of 



* *« In point of elaasical learninf , the joint sleek 
of the confederacy bore no proportion to that of 
Bentley ; their acquaintance with se? eral of the 
books upon which they comment appears only to 
have begun on that occasion, and sometinae they 
are in d eb ted fer their knowledge of them to then 
adTersary ; compared with his bonndless eradition, 
their learning was that of schoolboys, and not al- 
ways sofficient to preserre them from distressing 
mistakes. But profound literature was at that pe- 
riod confined to few, while wit and raillenr ibimd 
numerous and ea^r resders. It may be doubtful 
whether Bush? himself^ by whom ererr one of the 
confederated band had been educatea, possessed 
knowledfie which would have qualified him to enter 
the lists m such a controversy."— Monk's Bentley. 
60. Warburton has iasUy said, that Bentley^ by 
IS wit, foiled the Oxford men at their own weapons. 
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mifficient indexes, particularly of the Tola- 
minoue echoliastSjgranimariaiui, and later 
writers of Greece, in the examination of 
which no inconsiderable portion of a life 
might be consumed. Bentley, relying 
upon his own exertions and the resources 
of his own mind, pursued an original path 
of criticism, in which the intuitive quick- 
ness and subtlety of his genius qualified 
bim to excel. In the faciSty of memory, 
so important for such pursuits, he has 
himself candidly declared that he was not 
particularly gifted. Consequently, he prac- 
tised throughout life the precaSition of 
noting in the margin of his books the sug- 
{[estions and conjectures which rushed 
uto his mind during their perusal. To 
this habit of laying up materials in store 
we may partly attnbute the surprising ra- 
pidity with which some of his most im- 
portant works were completed. He was 
also at the trouble of constructing for his 
own use indexes of authors quot^ by the 
principal scholiasts, by Eustattiius and oth- 
er ancient commentators, of a nature sim- 
ilar to those afterward published by Far 
bricius in his Bibhotheca 6r»ca; which 
latter were the produce of the joint hdx>ur 
of Tarious hands."* 



SioT. II. Oh ArniQuiTOs. 

Omriot and OrQi]omi.--Fabretti.--Namisiiittfe 
Wiitera.— Chronology. 

SO. Tn two most industrious scholars 
Ttennri or of their time, Grsvius and Gro- 
onBTios and novius, Collected into one body 
ororaaovtiM. g^^j^ ^^ ^jj^ numcrous treatises 

on Roman and Greek antiquities as they 
thought most worthy of preservation in a 
uniform and accessible work. These 
form the Thesaurus Antiquitatura Roman- 
arum by Gnevius, in twelve volumes, the 
Thesaurus Anti^uitatum Grsecarum by 
Gronovius, in thirteen volumes ; the for- 
mer published in 1694, the first volumes of 
the latter in 1697. They comprehend 
many of the labours of the older antiqua- 
ries already commemorated from the mid- 
cUe of the sixteenth to that of the seven- 
teenth century, and some also of a later 
date. Among these, in the collection of 
Grsevius, are a treatise of Albert Rubens, 
son of the great painter, on the dress of 
the Romans, particularly the laticlave 
(Antwerp, 1665), the enlaiged edition of 
Octavius Ferrarius on the same subject, 
several treatises by Spanheim and Ursa- 
tus, and the Roma Antica of Nardina, 



• Monk'i Life of Bentlej, p. 12. 



pddished in 1686. Gronovius gave a 
place in his twelfth volume Q 702) to the 
very recent vrork of a young kngUshman, 
Potter's Antiauities, which the author, at 
the request of the veteran antiquary, had 
so much enlarged, that the Latin transla- 
tion in Gronovius is neariy double in 
length the first edition of the English.* 
The warm eulogies of Gronovius attest 
the merit of this celebrated woriL. Pot- 
ter was but twenty-three years of age ; be 
had, of course, availed himself of the wri- 
tings of MeursiuB, but he has also contrib- 
uted to supersede them. It has been said 
that he is less exact in attending to the 
difference of times and places than our 
finer criticism requires.! 

91. Bellori in a long list of antiquarian 
writings, Falconieri in several more, py„^ttL 
especially his Inscriptiones Athleu 
icae, maintained the honour of Italy in this 
province, so justiy claimed as her own.^ 
But no one has been accounted equal to 
Rq>hael Fabretti, by judges so competent 
as Maffei, Gravina, Fabroni, and Viscon- 
ti.( His diligence in collecting inscrip- 
tions was only surpassed by his sagacity 
in explaining them ; and his authority has 
been preferred to that of any other anti- 
quary.) His time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults to explore the sub- 
terranean treasures of Latium ; no heat 
nor cold, nor rain, nor badness of road 
could deter him from these solitary pere- 
grinations. Yet the glory of Fabretti 
must be partly shared with his horse. 
This wise and faithful animal, named Mar- 
co Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit 
of standing stiU, and, as it were, jfoinUng 
when he came near an antiquity; his 
master candidly owning that several 
things which would have escaped him had 
been detected by the antiquarian quadm- 
ped.1| Fi^retti's principal works are three 
dissertations on the Roman aqueducts, 
and one on the Trajan column. Little, 
says Fabroni, was known before about 
the Roman galleys or their naval aflhirs 
in general.** Fabretti was the firet who 
reduced lapidary remains into classes, and 
arranged them so as to illustrate each 
other; a method, says one of his most 
distinguished successors, which has laid 
the foundations of the science.ft A pro- 
fusion of collateral learning is mingled 

• The fint edition of Potter's Antiqmdet was 
pablisfaed in 1607 and MOS. 

t Biogr. Univ. % Salfi, td. »., 364. 

^ Fabretti*s life has been written by two Teiy fih 
Toqrable biograi>heTS, Fabroni, in yits ttalorum, ¥01 
ri., and yisoonti^ in the Biographie UniTerselle. 

II Fabroni, p. 187. Biocr. UniT. 

f Fahnna, p. 198. •« P.aOL ft Bioir. Univ. 
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with the main stieam of all his inrestiga- 
tiom. 

83, No one had ever come to the study 
NlllniMna^ ^^ medals with such stores of 
lot; ten- erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. 
h«inL v*u- ipjjg earlier writers on the sub- 
ject, Vico, Erizzo, Angeloni, were 
not comparable to him, and had rather 
dwelt on the genuineness or rarity of 
coins than on their usefulness in illustra- 
ting history. Spanheim's Dissertations on 
the Use of Medals, the second improved 
edition of which appeared in 1671, first 
connected them with the most profound 
and critical research into antiquity.* Vail- 
lant, traveUing into the Levant, brought 
home great treasures of Greek coinage, 
especially those of the 6eleucids, at once 
enriching the cabinets of the curious and 
establishing historical truth. Medallic 
evidence, in fact, may be reckoned among 
those checks upon the negligence of his- 
torians, which, having been retrieved by 
industrious antiquaries, have created that 
cautious and discerning spirit which has 
been exercised in later times upon facts, 
and which, beginning in skepticism, pass- 
es onward to a more rational, and, there- 
fore, more secure conviction of what can 
fairly be proved. Jobert, in 1603, consol- 
idated the researches of Spanheim, Vail- 
lant, and other numismatic writers in his 
book, entitled La Science des Medailles, 
•a better system of the science than had 
been published.! 

83. It would, of course, not be difficult 
obroBoion: ^^ ^1 thcse pages with brief no- 
u^. tices of other books that fall 
within the extensive range of classical 
antiquity. But we have no space for more 
than a mere enumeration, which would 
give little satisfaction. Chronology has 
received some attention in our former 
volume. Our learned Archbishop Usher 
might there have been named, since the 
flrst part of his Annals of the Old Testa- 
ment, which goes down to the year of the 
world 3886, was published in 1660. The 
second part followed in 1654. This has 
been the chronology generally adopted by 
English historians, as well as by Bossuet, 
Calmet, and Rollin; so that for many years 
it might be called the orthodox scheme of 
Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates and 
collating sacred history with profane. It 
was, therefore, exceedingly convenient for 
those who, possessing no sufficient leisure 
or learning for these inquiries, might very 
Teasonably confide in such authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, 

• BibL Ctafliiie, vsL uii. t Bio^. Uoiv. 



had strictly conformed to the He- 
brew chronology in all scriptural 
dates. But it is well known that the Bep- 
tuagint version, and also the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, differ greatly from the He- 
brew and from each other, so that the 
age of the worid has nearly 8000 yeais 
more antiquity in the Greex than in the 
original text. Jerome had followed the 
latter in the Vulgate ; and, in the seven- 
teenth century, it was usual to maintain 
the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew man- 
uscripts, so that when Pezron, in his An- 
tiquity des Temps Devoil6e, 1687, attempt- 
ed to establish the Septuagint chronology, 
it excited a clamour in some of his church 
as derogatory to the Vulgate translation. 
Martianay defended the received chronol- 
ogy, uid the system of Pezron gained lit- 
tle favour in that age.* It has since be- 
come more popular, chiefly, perhaps, on 
account of the greater latitude it gives to 
speculations on the origin of kingdoms 
and other events of the early world, which 
are certainly somewhat cramped in the 
common reckoning. But the Septna^t 
chronology is not free from its own diffl- 
culties, and the internal evidence seems 
rather against its having been the origi- 
nal. Where two must be Mnrong, it is 
possible that aU three may be so ; and the 
most judicious inquirers into ancient his- 
tory have of late been, coming to the 
opii^ion that, with some few exceptions^ 
tnere are no means of establishing accu- 
rate dates before the Olympiads. While 
the more ancient history itself, even in 
leading and important events, is so pre- 
carious as must be acknowledged, there 
can be little confidence in chronological 
schemes. They seem, however, to be 
very seducing, so that those who enter 
upon the subject as skeptics become be- 
lievers in their own theory. 

85. Among those who addressed their 
attention to particular portions of n^^^^ 
chronology, Sir John Marsham 
ought to be mentioned. In his Canon 
Chronicus ^gyptiacus he attempted, as 
the learned were still more prone than 
they are now, to reconcile conflicting au- 
thorities without rejecting any. He is 
said to have flrst started the ingenious 
idea that the Egyptian dynasties, stretch- 
ing to such immense antiquity, were not 
successive, but collateral.f Marsham feU, 
like many others after him, into the un- 
fortunate mistake of confounding Sesos- 
tris with Sesac. But in times when dis- 

• BiogT. Univ., arts. Pesran and Martianay. 
Bibliothlque Univ., xziv., 103. 

t Biofft. Britannica. I have lome anspicion that 
thia will be found in Lydiat 
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eoveries thtit Manham could not hare 
HBticipated were yet at a distance, he is 
extolled by most of those who had labour- 
ed, by help of the Greek and Hebrew 
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wnters alone, to fix ancient history on a 
stable foundation, as the restorer of the 
Egyptian annals. 



CHAPTER H. 

HIBTOBT or THKOLOOICAL LrTBRATURB PROM 1650 TO 1700. 



SicnoN I. 

Papal Power limited br the Oallkan Chofch.— 
Dopio. — Flenry. — Protettant CoDtToveray. — 
Bouuet: his Arnaults on Protestantism.— Jan- 
aenism.— Progress of Arminianism in England. 
— Trinitarian Controversy. — Defences of Chris- 
tianity. — Pascal's Thoughts. — Toleration. — 
Boyle.— Locke.— French Sermon*— And Eng- 
lish.— Other Theological Works. 

1. It has been observed in a former part 
Decline of ^^ ^^ Yolume, that while httle 
papal iniiu. or HO decline could be perceived 
•■*•• in the general Church of Rome 
at the conclusion of that period which we 
then had before us, yet the papal authori- 
ty itself had lost a part of that formidable 
character which, through the Jesuits, and 
especially Bellarmin, it had some years 
before assumed. This was now still more 
decidedly manifest : the temporal power 
over kings was not certainly renounced, 
for Rome never retracts anything; nor 
was it, perhaps, without Italian Jesuits to 
write in its behalf; but the common con- 
sent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought 
forward by any accredited or eminent ad- 
vocate. There was also a growing dis- 
position to control the court of Rome ; the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded in ut- 
ter disregard of her protest. But such 
matters of history do not belong to us, 
when they do not bear a close relation to 
the warfare of the pen. Some events 
there were which have had a remarkable 
influence on the theological Uterature of 
France, and indirectly of the rest of Eu- 
rope. 

2. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his 

Dim ta f ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^*° bigoted, became 
LoSe xnr. involved in a contest with Inno- 
witb inao- cent XL, by a piece of his usual 
^'oiXL despotism and .contempt of his 
subjects' rights. He extended in 1673 the 
ancient prerogative, called the re§^e, l^ 
which the king enjoyed the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics, to all the kingdom, 
though many sees had been legally ex- 
empt from it. Two bishops appealed to 
the pope, who interfered in their favour 
more peremptorily than the limes would 



permit. Lmocent, it is but just to say, 
was maintaining the fair frights of the 
Church rather than any claim of his own« 
But the dispute took at lengtii a different 
form. France was rich in prelates of emi- 
nent worth, and among such, as is evident, 
the Cisalpine theories had never lain dor- 
mant since the councils of Constance and 
Basle. Louis convened the famous as- 
sembly of the Gallican clergy in 1682. 
Bossuet, who is said to have felt some 
apprehensions lest the spirit of resistance 
snould become one of rebellion, was ap- 
pointed to open this assembly; and his 
sermon on mat occasion is among his 
most splendid works. His posture was 
indeed magnificent; he stands forward, 
not so much the minister of religion as 
her arbitrator; we see him poise in his 
hands earth and heaven, ana draw that 
boundary-line which neither was to trans- 
^ess ; he speaks the language of reveren- 
tial love towards the Mother-church, that 
of St. Peter, and the fairest of her daugh- 
ters to which he belongs, conciliating their 
transient feud ; yet in this majestic tone 
which he assumes, no arrogance betrays 
itself, no thought of himself as one en- 
dowed with- transcendant influence ; he 
speaks for the Church, and yet we feel 
that he raises himself above those for 
whom he speaks.* 

3. Bossuet was finally intrusted with 
drawing up the four articles, poararUcies 
which the assembly, rather at otimL 
the instigation, perhaps, of Colbert than of 
its own accord, promulgated as the Galli- 
can Creed on the limitations of papal 
authority. These declare : 1. Thatkin^ 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power m 
temporals, nor can be deposed directly or 
indirectly by the chiefs of the Church : 2. 
That the decrees of the Council of Con- 
stance as to the papal authority are in fiill 
force, and ought to be observed : 3. That 
this authority can only be exerted in con- 
formity with the canons received in the 
Gallican Church : 4. That, though the pope 

* This sennon wiU he found in (Eavrea de Bo» 
lOSttVoLiz. 
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h» the {Brincipal share in detenmmng 
oonttoveraies of iaith, and his decrees ex* 
tend to all churches, they are not absolote- 
I7 final, unless the consent of the Catholic 
Church be superadded. It appears that 
some bishops would have wi^uigly used 
stronger language, but Bossuet foresaw 
the risk of an absolute schism. Even 
thus the Gallican Church approached so 
nearly to it, that, the pope refusing the 
usual bulls to bishops nominated by the 
king according to the concordat, between 
thirty and forty sees, at last, were left 
vacant. No reconciliation was effected 
till 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent 
XII. It is to be observed, whether the 
Trench writers slur this over or not, that 
the pope gained the honours of war; the 
bishops who had sat in the assembly of 
1682 writing separately letters which 
have the appearance of regretting, if not 
retracting, what they had done. These 
were, however, woxtled with intentional 
equivocation ; and, as the court of Rome 
yields to none in suspecting the subter- 
fuges of words, it is |^n that it contented 
itself with an exterior humiliation of its 
adversaries. The old question of the re- 

Jrale was tacitly abanaoned; Louis en^* 
oyed all he had desired, and Rome might 
justly think herself not bound to fight for 
the privileges of those who had made her 
so bad a return.* 

6. The doctrine of the four articles 
DvomootiM gained ground, perhaos, in the 
wMiBaidLB- Church of France thiough a 
eipiine. ^q^j^ ^f g^j^j boldness, and de- 
riving authority from the learning and 
judgment of its author, Dupin. m the 
height of the contest, while many were 
considering how far the Gallican Church 
miffht dispense with the institution of 
bisnops at Rome, that point in the estab- 
lished system which evidently secured the 
victonr to their antagonist, in the ^^ar 
1686, he published a treatise on the ancient 
discipline of the Church. It is written in 
Latin, which he probably chose as less 
obnoxious than his own language. It may 
be true, which I cannot tMrm or deny, 
that each position in this work had been 
advanced before; but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly more adverse to the 
papal supremacy than any book which 
could have come from a man of reputed 
orthodoxy. It tends, notwithstanding a 

* I have derived most of this account from Baus- 
8et*s life of Bossuet, vol. 11. Both the bishop and 
his biographer shafile a good deal about the letter 
of the Gallican prelates in 1693. But when the 
Roman l^ons bad passed under the yoke at the 
Caudine torks, they were ready to take up anus 
again. 



few necessary admiiwions, to rs p re seul 
almost all that can be called power or 
jurisdiction in the see of Rome as ao 
quiredi if not abusive, and would leave, in 
a practical sense, no real pope at all ; mere 
primacy being a trifle, and even the right 
of interfering by admonition being of no 
great value when there was no definite 
oblation to obey. The principle of Dupin 
is, that the Church having reached her 
perfection in the fourth century, we should 
endeavour, as far as circumstances wiU 
admit, to restore the discipline of that age. 
But even in the Gallican Church it has 
generally been b^ that he has miged him 
arguments farther than is consistent with 
a necessary subordination to Rome.* 

6. In the same year Dupin puUished the 
first volume of a more celebrated Dgpii^ g^ 
work, his Nouvelle Biblioth^ue esssiastieai 
des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, a "-ibfaiy. 
complete history of theological literature^ 
at least within the limits of the Church, 
which, in a long series of volumes, he 
finally brought down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. It is unquestiDn- 
ably ibe most standard work of that kind 
extant, whatever deficiencies mav have 
been found in its execution. The im- 
mense erudition requisite for such an 
undertaking may have rendered it inevi- 
table to. ta^B some thuogs at second hand, 
or to fall into some errors ; and we may 
add other causes less necessary, t^ youth 
of the writer in the first volumes, and the 
rapidity wiUi which they appeared. Integ- 
ri^, love of truth, and moaeration distin- 
gmsh this ecclesiastical history, perhaps, 
beyond any other. Dupin is often near 
the frontier of orthodoxy ; but he is careful, 
even in the eyes of jealous. Catholics, not 
quite to overstep it. This work was soon 
translated into Enfflish, and furnished a 
large part of such knowledge on the sub- 
ject as our own divines possessed. His 
free way of speaking, however, on the 
Roman supremacy and some other points, 
excited the animadversion of more rigid 
persons, and, among others, of Bossuet, 
who stood on his own vantage-ground, 
ready to strike on every side. The most 
impartial critics have been of Dupin^s 
mind; but Bossuet, like all dogmatic 
champions of orthodoxy, never sought 
truth by an analytical process of inves- 
tigation, assuming his own possession of 
it as an axiom in the controversy.t 



*■ Bibliotb^ne Universelle, vi., 109. The book 
is very clear, concise, and learned, so that it is 
worth reading through by those who would nnder- 
stand such matters. I have not obeerved that it is 
much quoled by English writeas. 

t Bibliothiqoe UniverseUe, iii, 30; riL, 335; 
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7. Dai^ was followed a few yean af* 
nsniffeKe- terward by one not his superior 
oiMiaackai in learning and candour (tnoogfa 
^^'^' deficient in neither), but in skill 
of nanation and beauty of style, Claude 
Fleury. The first volume of his Ecclesi- 
astical History came forth in 1691 ; but a 
part only of the long series falls within 
this century. The learning of Fleury has 
been said to be frequently not ori^al ; 
and his prolixity to be too great for an el- 
ementary historian. The former is only 
blameable when he has concealed his im- 
mediate authorities ; few works of great 
magnitude have been written wholly from 
the prime sources ; with regard to his dif- 
fuseness, it is very convenient to those 
who want access to the original writers, 
or leisure to collate them. Fleury has 
been called by some credulous and uncrit- 
ical ; but he is esteemed faithful, moder- 
ate, and more respectful or cautious than 
Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are a 
continual . protest asainst the vices and 
ambition of the meoieval popes, and his 
Ecclesiastical History must be reckoned 
among the causes of that estrangement, in 
spirit and affection, from the court of Rome 
which leavens the literature of France in 
the eighteenth century. 

8. The dissertations of Fleury, inter- 
HtoDtoMT- spersed with his history, were 
tatiMM- more generally read and more 
conspicuously excellent. Concise, but 
neither dry nor superficial ; luminous, yet 
altering simple; philosophical without 
the afiectation of profundity, seizing all 
that is most essential in their subject with- 
out the tediousness of detail or the ped- 
antry of quotation; written, above all, 
with that cieamess, that ease, that unaf- 
fected purity of taste which belong to the 
French style of that best age, they present 
a contrast not only to the inferior writings 
on philosophical history with which our 
age abounds, but, in some respects, even 
to the best. It cannot be a crime that 
these dissertations contain a good deal 
which, after more than a centary*s labour 
in historical inquiry, has become more fa- 
miliar than it was. 

9. The French Protestants, notwith- 
niiimftni s^Andtng their disarmed oondi- 
coDciwvmy tion, were not, I apprehend, much 
In itanee. oppressed under Richelieu and 
Mazarin. But, soon afterward, an eager- 

uii., 190. BiofT. UnivdneUeu (EatiM d« Bot- 
saet, ToL zxz. Dapio Memt DOt to have held tbt 
■aperiority of biahops to priests jurs dirino, which 
nettles ovr men of Metvx. Oes gnnds critiques 
■out pMMi fiivonblse snx ■opiikMilfo eccMsiastiqaes, 
et n'aiment fo^re plos ceUes dM e? IqoM qoe cells 
dtt pepe, p. 491. 

Vol. n.— N n 



ness to aooeieiate what was taking place 
Uirougfa natural causes, their return into 
the Church, brought on a series of harass- 
ing edicts, which ended in the revocation 
of that of Nantes. During this time they 
were assailed by less terrible weapons, 
yet such as required no ordinary strength 
to resist, the polemical writings of the 
three greatest men in the Church of 
France, Nicole, Amauld, and Bossuet. 
The two former were desirous to efface 
the reproaches of an approximation to 
Cidvinism, and of a disobedience to the 
Catholic Church, under which their Jan- 
senist party was labouring. Nicole began 
with a small treatise, entitled La Perpe- 
tuity de la Foi de TEngUse CathoUqne, 
toucfaant TBucharistie, in 1664. This 
aimed to prove that the tenet of tran- 
substantiation had been constant in the 
Church. Claude, the most able contro- 
vertist among the French Protestants, re- 
plied in the next year. This led to a 
much more considerable work by Nicole 
and Amauld conjointly, with the same 
title as the ibrmer ; nor was Claude slow 
in combating his double-headed adversary. 
Nicole is swl to have written the greater 
portion of this second treatise, though it 
commonly bears the name of his more 
illustrious colleague.* 

10. Both Amauld and Nicole were 
eclipsed by the most distinguish- bossmi** ti- 
ed and successful advocate of position or 
the Catholic Church, Bossuet. 2ft,f ■•^^ 
HiB Exposition de la Foi Catho- 
lique was written in 1666, for the use of 
two brothers of the Dangeau family ; but, 
having been communicated to Turenne, 
the nrast emineat Protestant that remain- 
ed in France, it contributed much to his 
conversion. It was published in 1671 ; 
and, though enlarged from the first sketch, 
does not exceed eighty pages in octavo. 
Nothing can be more precise, more dear, 
or more finee fh>m all circuity and detail 
than this little book; evervthing is put in 
the most specious Uigfat ; the authority of 
the ancient Church, recognised by the ma- 
jority of Protestants, is alone kept in sight. 
Bossuet limits himself to doctrines estab- 
lished by the Council of Trent, leaving out 
of the discussion not only all questionable 
points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all 
rites and usages, however general or sanc- 
tioned by the regular discipline of the 
Church, except so far as formally appro- 
ved by that councQ. Hence he glides with 
a transient step over the invocation of 
saints and the worship of images, but 
presses with his usual dexterity on the 

• Biogr. Um. 
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inconsisteiiciefl and weak concessions of 
his antagonists. The Calyinists, or some 
of them, had employed a jargon of words 
about real presence, which he exposes 
with admirable brevity and vigour.* Nor 
does he gain less advantage in favour of 
tradition and church authority from the 
assumption of somewhat similar claims 
by the same party. It has often been al- 
leged that the Exposition of Bossuet was 
not well received by many on his own 
side. And for this there seems to be 
some foundation, thouch the Protestant 
controvertists have made too much of the 
facts. It was jfmblished at Rome in 1678, 
and spproved m the most formal manner 
by Innocent XI. the next year. But it 
miist have been perceived to separate the 
faith of the Church, as it rested on dry 
propositions, from the same faith living 
and imbodied in the every-day worship of 
the people.t 

1 1 . Bossuet was now the acknowledged 
Htoeonitew champion of the Roman Church 
MOO witk in France ; Claude was in e<)ual 
ciftode. pre-eminence on the other side. 
These great adversaries had a regular 
conference in 1678. Mademoiselle de 
Duras, a Protestant lady, like most oth- 
ers of her rank at that time, was waver- 
ing about religion, and in her presence the 
dispute was carried on. It entirely turn- 
ed on Church authority. The arguments 
of Bossuet differ only from those which 
have often been adduced by the sfHrit and 
conciseness with which he presses them. 
We have his own account, which, of course, 
gives himself the victory. It was sdmost 
as much of course that the lady was con- 
verted ; for it is seldom that a woman can 
withstand the popular argument on that 
side, when she has once gone far enough 
to admit the possibility of its truth by 
giving it a hearing. Yet Bossuet deals in 
sophisms which, though alwa3rs in the 
mouths of those who call themselves or- 
thodox, are contemptible to such as know 
fiusts as well as logic. '*! uiged," he 
says, " in a few woxds,what presumption 

* Botcnet obserres that most other controveraies 
ue found to depend more on words than rabetance, 
and the difference becomet leti the more they are 
examined ; but in that of the eucharist the contrary 
ia the case, lince the CalTinifta endeavour to ac- 
commodate their phraseology to the Catholics, 
while essentially thejr difler.— VoL znii., p. 135. 

t The writings of Bossuet against the Protest- 
ants occupy nine volumes, xviii.-xzvi., in the great 
edition of his works, Versailles, 1816. The Ex- 
position de la Foi is in the eighteenth. Baosset, in 
sis life of Boesuet, appears to have refuted the ex- 
aggerations of many rrotestants as to the ill recep- 
tion of this little book at Rome. Yet there wss a 
certain foundation for it^See BibUotheque Uni- 
verseUe, vol xi., p. 4SS. 



it was to believe that we can better un- 
derstand the word of God than all the rest 
of the Church, and that nothing would 
thus prevent there being as many reli- 
gions as persons.*** But there can be no 
presumption in supposing that we may 
understand anything better than one who 
has never examined it at all ; and if this 
rest of the Church, so magnificently 
brought forward, have commonly acted 
on Bossuet's principle, and thought it pre- 
sumptuous to Judge for themselves ; if, 
out of many millions of persons, a few 
only have deliberately reasoned on reli- 
gion, and the rest have been, like true 
zeros, nothing in themselves, but mueh in 
sequence ; if, also, as is most frequently 
the case, this presumptuousness is not the 
assertion of a paradox or novelty, but the 
preference of one denomination of Chris- 
tians, or of one tenet maintained by re- 
spectable authority to another, we can 
only scorn the emptiness, as well as re- 
sent the effrontery of this commonplace 
that rings so often in our ears. Certainly 
reason is so &r from condemning a defer- 
ence to the judgment of the wise and 
good, that nothing is more irrational than 
to neglect it ; but when this is claimed for 
those whom we need not believe to have 
been wiser and better than ourselves, nay, 
sometimes whom, without vainglory, we 
may esteem less, and that so as to set 
aside the real authority of the most philo- 
sophical, unbiased, ana Judicious of man- 
kind, it is not pride or presumption, but a 
sober use of our faculties that rejects the 
Jurisdiction. 

12. Bossuet once more engaged in a 
similar discussion about 1691. oomspoa*. 
Among the (German Lutherans eooe^Hth 
there seems to have been for a J^JJJ?*^ 
long time a lurking notion that 
on some terms or other a reconciliation 
with the Church of Rome could be ef- 
fected ; and this was most countenanced 
in the dominions of Brunswick, and, above 
all, in the University of Helmstadt. Leib- 
nitz himself and Molanus, a Lutheran di- 
vine, were the negotiators on that side 
with Bossuet. Their treaty— for such it 
was apparently understood to be — ^was 
conducted by writing ; and when we read 
their papers on both sides, nothing is more 
remarkable than the tone of> superiority 
which the Catholic plenipotentiary, if such 
he could be deemed witnout powers from 
any one but himself, has thought fit to 
assume. No concession is offered, no 
tenet explained away; the sacramental 
cup to the laity, and a permission to the 

• (Eavret ds Botrast, xgiii., 890. 
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Lutheran clergy already mamed to retain 
their wiYes after their reordination, is all 
that he hokle forth ; and in this, doubtless, 
he coold have had no authority from Rome. 
Boseuet could not veil his haughty coun- 
tenance ; and his language is that of as- 
perity and contemptuousness instead of 
moderation. He dictates terms of sur- 
render as to a besieged city when the 
breach is already practicable, and hardly 
deigns to show his clemency by granting 
the smallest favour to the garrison. It is 
curious to see the strained constructions, 
the artifices of silence, to which Molanus 
has recourse, in order to make out some 
pretelise foi his ignominious surrender. 
Leibnitz, with whom the correspondence 
broke off in 1693, and was renewed again 
in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as the 
other ; and the last biographer of Bossuet 
suspects that the German philosopher was 
insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. 
If this were so, he must have entered upon 
it less of his own accord than to satisfy 
the Princess Sophia, who, like many of 
her family, had been a little wavering, till 
our act of settlement became a true set- 
tlement to their faith. This bias of the 
court of Hanover is intimated in several 
passages. The success of this treaty of 
union, or, rather, of subjection, was as 
little to bie expected as it was desirable ; 
the old spirit of Lutheranism was much 
worn out, yet there must surely have been 
a determination to resist so unequal a 
compromise. Rome negotiated as a con- 
queror with these beaten Carthaginians ; 
yet no one had beaten them but them- 
selves.* 

13. The warfare of the Roman Church 
n. v.^^ may be carried on either in a se- 
uonsof nes of conflicts on the various 
g«Jjg«n* doctrines wherein the reformers 
^' separated from her, or by one 
pitched battle on the main question of a 
conclusive authority somewhere in the 
Church. Bossuet's temper, as well as his 
inferiority in original learning, led him, in 
preference, to the latter scheme of theo- 
logical strategy. It was also -manifestly 
that course of alignment which was most 
likely to persuade the unlearned. He fol- 
lowed up the blow which he had already 
struck against Claude in his famous woik 
on the variations of Protestant Churches. 
Never did his genius find a subject more 
fit to display its characteristic impetuosi- 
ty, its arrogance, or its cutting and merci- 
less spirit of sarcasm. The weaknesses, 
the inconsistent evasions, the extrava- 
gances of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, and 
— ^^"^ ' " ■^~~"^^^^"~~^^'"^^— ^i^^i^^— «««^ 

* CBttnet de BoMiiet» vola. nv. and ix^ 



Besa pass, one after ahoiher, before us, 
till these great reformers seem, like vic- 
tim prisoners, to be hewn down by the 
indignant prophet. That Bossuet is can* 
did m statement, or even faithful in <)uo- 
tation, I should much doubt; he gives 
the words of his adversaries in his own 
FVench, and the references are not made 
to any specified edition of their volumi- 
nous writings. The main point, as he 
contends it to be, that the Protestant 
churches (for he does not confine this to 
persons) fluctuated much in the sixteenth 
century, is sufficiently proved; but it re- 
mained to show that this was a reproach. 
Those who have taken a different view 
from Bossuet may perhaps think that a 
little more of this censure would have 
been well incurred ; that they have va- 
ried too tittle rather than too much ; and 
that it is far more diffieult,^Bven in con- 
troversy with the Church of Rome, to 
vrithstand the inference which their long 
creeds and confessions, as well as the 
language too common with their theolo- 
gians, have furnished to her more ancient 
and catholic claim of infallibility, than to 
vindicate those successive variations which 
are analogous to the necessary course of 
human reason on all other subjects. The 
essential fallacy of Romanism, that truth 
must ever exist visibly on earth, is im- 
plied in the whole strain of Bossuet's at- 
tack on the variances of Protestantism : 
it is evident that variance of opinion 
proves error somewhere ; but, unless it 
can be shown that we have any certam 
method of excluding it, this should only 
lead us to be more indulgent towards the 
judgment of others, and less confident of 
our own. The notion of an intrinsic mor- 
al criminality in religious error is at the 
root of the whole argument ; and, till 
Protestants are well rid of this, there 
seems no secure mode of widistanding 
the effect which the vast weight of au- 
thority asseited by the Latin Church, even 
where it has not the aid of the Eastern, 
must produce on timid and scrupidous 
minds. 

14. In no period has the Anglican Church 
stood up so powerfully in defence f^^^xcssk 
of the Protestant cause as in that writinfli 
before us. From the era of the jp^** 
restoration to the close of the cen- ^''' 
t^ry the war was unremitting and vigor- 
ous. And it is particularly to be remark- 
ed, that the principal champions of the 
Church of England threw off that ambigu- 
ous syncretism which had displayed itself 
under the first Stuarts, and, comparatively 
at least with their immediate prodeces- 
sors, avoided every admission which might 
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facilitate a deceitful eomproiuae. Wecih 
only mention a few of the writers who 
signalized themselyes in this controTersy. 

15. Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery 
TvyUn^ was published in 1664; and in 
i>*M«u«iv«- this, his latest work, we find the 
same general strain of Protestant reason- 
ing, the same rejection of all but scriptu- 
ral authority, the same free exposure of 
the inconsistencies and fallacies of tradi- 
tion, the same tendency to excite a skep- 
tical feeling as to all except the primary 
doctrines of religiim, which had charac- 
terized the Liberty of Prophesying. These 
are mixed, indeed, in Taylor's manner, 
with a few passages (they are, I think, but 
few), which, singly taken, might seem to 
breathe not quite this spirit ; but the tide 
flows for the most part the same way, and 
it is evident that his mind had undergone 
no change. ' The learning in all his wri- 
tings is profuse ; but Taylor never leaves 
me with the impression that he is exact 
and scrupulous in its application. In one 

' part of this Dissuasive from Popety, hav- 
log been reproached with some inconsist- 
ency, he hsa no scruple to avow that, in 
a former work, he had employed weak ar- 
guments for a laudable purpose.* 

16. Barrow, not so extensively learned 
Hirro^ as Taylor, who had read rather too 
sciuiDf- nrach,but inferior, perhaps, even in 
^^' that respect to hardly any one else, 
and above him in closeness and strength 
of reasoning, combated against Rome in 
many of his sermons, and especially in a 
long treatise on papal supremacy. Stil- 
lingfleet followed, a man deeply versed in 
ecclesiastical antiquity, of an argumenta- 
tive mind, excellently fitted for pMolemical 
dispute, but perhaps, by those habits of his 
life, rendered too much of an advocate to 
satisfy an impartial reader. In the criti- 
cal reign of James II. he may be consid- 
ered as the leader on the Protestant side ; 
but Wake, TiUotson, and several more 
would deserve mention in a fuller history 
of ecclesiastical literature. 

17. The controversies always smoulder- 
*. ing in the Church of Rome, and 

*'''™°'' sometimes breaking into flame, to 
which the Anti-Pelagian writings of Au- 
gustin had originally given birth, have 
been slightly touched in our former vol- 
ume. It his been seen that the rigidly 
predestinarian theories had been con- 
demned by the court of Rome in Baius ; 
that the opposite doctrine of Molina had 
narrowly escaped censure; that it was 

• Taylor's Worki, %., 304. This is not surpri- 
■iof , as m his Doctor Dabitantiuin, xL, 484, ho maio- 
tains the right of using arsiunontB and authorities 
in OQDtrorefqr, which wedo not beliefs to be valid. 



safest to abstain finom any language not 
veriiallyvthat of the Church, or of Angus- 
tin, whom the Church held incontroverti- 
ble. But now a more serious and cele- 
brated controversy, that of the Jansenists, 
pierced, as it were, to the heart of the 
Church. It arose before the middle of the 
century. Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, in 
his Augustinus, published, after his death, 
in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithful 
statement of the tenets of that father. 
*' We do not inquire,'* he says, '* what men 
ought to believe on the powers of human 
nature, or on the grace and predestination 
of God, but what Augustin once preached 
with the approbation of the Church, and 
has consigned to writing in many of his 
works.'* This book is in three parts ; the 
first containing a history of the Pelagian 
controversy, the second and third an ex- 
position of the tenets of Augustin. Jan- 
senius does not, however, confine himself 
so much to mere analysis, but that he at^ 
tacks the Jesuits Lessius and Molina, and 
even reflects on the bull of Pius V. con- 
demning Baius, which he cannot wholly 
approve.* 

18. Richelieu, who is said to have re- 
tained some animosity against p.^^„^,^ 
Jansenius on account of a book tkm orus 
called Mars Gallicus, which he AuMinas 
had written on the side of his *■ ''■■^^ 
sovereign, the King of Spain, designed to 
obtain the condemnation of the Augustinus 
by the French clergy. The Jesuits, there- 
fore, had gained ground so far that the 
doctrines of Augustin were out of fash- 
ion, though few besides themselves ven- 
tured to reject his nominal authorii^. It 
is certainly clear that Jansenius offended 
the greater part of the Church. But he 
had some powerful advocates, and espe- 
cially Antony Amauld, tiie most renown- 
ed of a family long conspicuous for elo- 
ouence, for piety, and for opposition to 
the Jesuits. In 1649, after several years 
of obscure dispute, Cornet, syndic of the 

* A very copious history of Janseniain, taking ii 
up from Uie Council of Trent, will be fbond in the 
fDurteentb Tolume of the Biblioth^qoe UoiTerseUe, 
p. ISS^-aoS; from which Uosheiin has derived meet 
of what we read \u his Ecclesiastical History. And 
the History of Port-Royal was written by Racine 
in so perspicuous and neat a style, that, thoo^ we 
mav hardly think with Olivet that it plaoee him as 
hign in prose-writing as his tragediee do in verse, it 
entitles nim to rank in the list, not a very lonf one, 
of those who have succeeded in both. Is it not 
probable that in some scenes of Athalie he had 
Poit-Royal before his eyes? The history end 
the tra^jr were written sboiit the eame time. 
Racine, it is rather remarkable, had entered the 
field aeainst Nicole in 1666, chiefiy, indeed, to de- 
fend theatrical representations, but not without 
many sarcasms against ~ 
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fcculty of Theology in the UniTenity of 
Paris, brought forward for oensmre eeven 
propositions, five of which became after- 
ward so famous, without saying that they 
were found in the work of Jansenius. 
The faculty condemned them, though it 
had never been reckoned favourable to 
the Jesuits ; a presumption that they were, 
at least, expressed in a manner repugnant 
to the prevalent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc, 
to whose excellent account of this contro- 
versy in the fourteenth volume of the Bib- 
liotheaue Universelle we are chiefly in- 
debtea, declares his own opinion that there 
may be some ambiguity in the style of the 
first, but that the oSier four are decidedly 
conformable to the theology of Augustin. 

19. The Jesuits now took the course 
and at of calling in the authority of Rome. 
Bmm- They pressed Innocent X. to con- 
demn the five propositions which were 
maintained by some doctors in France. 
It is not the policy of that court to com- 
promise so delicate a possession as infalli- 
bility by bringing it to the test of that per- 
sonal judgment which is, of necessity, tiie 
arbiter of each man's own obedience. The 
popes have, in fact, rarely taken a part, 
mdependenUy of councils, in these senool 
debates. The bull of Pius V., a man too 
zealous by character to regard prudence, 
in which he condemned many tenets of 
BaiuB, had not, nor could it give satisfec- 
tion to those who saw with their own eyes 
that it swerved from the Augustinian the- 
ory. Innocent was, at first, unwilling to 
meddle with a subject which, as he owned 
to a friend, he did not understand. But, 
after hearing some discussions, he grew 
more confident of his knowledge, which 
he ascribed, as in duty bound, to the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, and went so 
heartily along with the Anti-Jansenists, 
tiiat he refused to hear the dmyuties of the 
other party. On the 3l8t oi May; 1663, 
he condemned the five propositions, four 
as erroneous, and the Attn in stronger lan- 
guage ; declaring, however, not in me bull, 
but orally, that he did not condemn the 
tenet of efficacious grace (which all the 
Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of 
Saint Augustin, which was, and ever 
would be, that of the Church. 

20. The Jansenists were not bold enough 

The Jante- ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^7 ^^^ ^^^ acknowl- 

nista take a edge the infallibility of the pope 
diatinetion; ^ ^jj express and positive. dec- 
laration. Even if they had acne so, they 
had an evident recognition of this censure 
of the ^ve propositions by their own 
Church, and might dread its being so gen- 
erally received as to give the sanction 
whidi no Catholic can withstand. They 



had recourse, unfortunately, to a subter* 
ftwe which put them in the wrong. They 
amnitted that the propositions were false, 
but denied that they could be found in ^e 
book of Jansenius. Thus each party was 
at issne on a matter of fact, and each er- 
roneously, according, at least, to the judg- 
ment of the most Teamed and impartial 
Proteetants. The five propositions ex- 
press the doctrine of Augustin himself; 
and, if diey do this, we can hardly doubt 
that they express that of Jansenius. In 
a short time this ground of evasion was 
taken from their party. An assembly of 
French prelates m the first place, and af- 
terward Alexander VII., snccessor of In- 
nocent X., condemned the propositions 
as in Jansenius, and in the sense intended 
by Jansenius. 

91. The Jansenists were now driven to 
the wall: the Sorbonne,in 1666, and an par* 
in consequence of some propo-> aaauied. 
sitions of Amauld, expelled him frmn the 
theological faculty; a formulary was 
drawn up to be signed by the clergy, con- 
demning the propositions of Jansenius, 
which was finally established in 1661; 
and those who renised, even nuns, under- 
went a harassing persecution. The moei 
striking instance of this, which still retains 
an historical character, was the dissolution 
of the famous convent of Port-Royal, over 
which Angelica Amauld, sister of the great 
advocate of Jansenism, had long presided 
with signal reputation. This nunnery was 
at Paris, having been removed in 1644 
from an ancient Cistertian convent of the 
same name, about six leagues distant, 
and called, for distinction, Port-Royal dee 
Champs. To this now unfrequented 
building some of the most eminent men 
repaired for study, whose writings, being 
anonjrmoudy published, have been fisual- 
ly known by the name of their residence. 
Amauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lancelot, Do 
Sacy, are among the Messieurs de Port* 
Royal, an iqipellation so fflorions in the 
seventeenth century. The Jansenists 
now took a distinction, very reasonable, 
as it seems, in its nature, between the au- 
thority which asserts or denies a proposi- 
tion, and that which does the like as to a 
fact. They refused ta the pope, that is, 
in this instance, to the Church, the latter 
infallibility. We cannot prosecute this 
part of ecclesiastical history farther; if 
writings of any literary importance had 
been produced by the controversy, they 
would demand our attention ; but tlds does 
not appear to have been the case. The 
controversy between Amauld and Male- 
branche may perhaps be an exception. 
The latter, earned forward by his onginal 
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geniiM, attempted to deal with the doe- 
trines of theology as with metaphysical 

Eroblems, in his Traits de la Nature et do 
i Grace. Amauld animadverted on this 
in his Reflexions Philosophiqoes et Th6o- 
logiques. Malebranche replied in Lettres 
dtt Fere Malebranche 4 un de ses Amis. 
Tliis was published in 1686, and the con- 
troversy between such eminent masters 
of abstruse reasoning b^an to excite at- 
tention. Malebranche seems to have re- 
tired first from the field. His antagonist 
had great advantaffes in the dispute, ac- 
cording to received systems of theology, 
with which he was much more conver- 
sant, and perhaps, on the whole, in the 
ghilosophical part of the question. This, 
owever, cannot be reckoned entirely a 
Jansenistic controversy, though it involv- 
ed those perilous difficulties which had 
raised that flame.* 

d9. The credit of Augustin was now as 
Tn^nm of much shaken in Uie Protestant 
Amioiaor as in the Catholic regions of 
'""^ Europe. Episoopius had given 

to the Remonstrant party a refrntation 
which no sect so inconsiderable in its sep- 
arate character has ever possessed. The 
Dutch Arminians were at no time numer- 
ous; they took no hold of the people; 
Uiey had few churches, and, though not 
persecuted b^ the hnient policy of Hol- 
und, were still under the ban of an ortho- 
dox cler^, as exclusive and bigoted as 
before. But their writings circulated over 
Europe, and made a silent impression on 
the adverse party. It became less usual 
to bring fomvurd the Anguitinian hypothe- 
sis in prominent or unequivocal language. 
Courcelles, born at Geneva, suid 
*^™*"*- the successor of Episcopius in 
the Remonstrant congregation at Amster- 
diun, with less genius than his predeces- 
sor, had perhaps a more extensive knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical antiauity. His works 
were much in esteem with the theologians 
of that way of thinking; but they have not 
fallen in my way. 
93. Limboreh, great-nephew of Bpiseo- 

Umboreh P*"*» wems more than any other 
' Anninian divine to have inherited 
lus mantle. His most important work is 
the Theologia Christiana, containing a 
83rstem of divinity and morals, in seven 
books and more than nine hundred pages, 
published in 1686. It is the fullest de- 
lineation of the Arminian scheme ; but as 
the Arminians were by their principle free 
inquirers, and not, like other churches, 

* An aecoant of this cODt^venr will be found 
at length in the second volniiie of the BflbUoth^iie 



bmidsmen of symbolical w.u.»»..«o, 
one book can strictly be taken as 
representative. The tenets of LimboTch 
are, in the majority oi disputable ponts, 
such as impartial men have generally 
found in the primitive or Ante-Nicene fo- 
thers ; but in some he probably deviattes 
from them, steering far away from all that 
the Protestants of the Swiss reform had 
abandoned as superstitious or uninteUigi^ 
ble. ^ 

84. John Le Clerc, in the same relaUon^ 
ship to Courcelles that Limboreh j^ ^^^^^ 
was to Episcopius, and^ like him, 
transplanted from Creneva to the more lih* 
eral air, at that time, of the United Prov^ 
inces, claims a high place among the Dutch 
Arminians ; for, though he did not main- 
tain their cause either in systematic or po- 
lemical writings, his conunentary on the 
Old Testament, and, still more, his excel' 
lent and celebrated reviews, the Biblio- 
thdques Universelle, Choisie, and An- 
cienne et Modeme, must be reckoned a 
perpetual combat on that side. These 
journals enjoyed an extraordinary infln- 
ence over Europe, and deserved to enjoy 
it. Le Clerc is generally temperate, judi- 
cious, appeals to no passion, displays a 
very extensive, though not, pei^aps, a 
very deep erudition, lies in wait for the 
weakness and temerity of those he re- 
views, thus sometimes gaininff the advan- 
tage over more learned men than himself. 
He would have been a perfect master of 
that sort of criticism, then newly current 
in literature, if he could have repressed an 
irritability in matters personal to himself, 
and a dc^e of prejudice against the Ro- 
mish writers, or nerhi^ tl^se styled or- 
thodox in general, which sometimes dis- 
turbs the phlegmatic steadiness with which 
a good reviewer, like a practised sports- 
man, brings down his game.* 

S6. The most remaikahle progress made 



* Bishop Monk observes, that Le Clerc *'i 
to have b«en the fint perwm who anderstood the 
power which may be exercised over Uteratore by a 
reviewer.''— Life of Bentley, p. 200. This maj be 
true, especially as he was nearly the first leriewer, 
and certainljr better than his prede ce s sors . But 
this remark is followed by a sarcastic animadver- 
sion apon Le Clerc'i ignorance of Greek metres, 
and by the severe assertion thst, ** by an abeotnte 
system of terror, he made himself a despot ia the 
republic of letters." The former is so far tnie, that 
he neither underrtood the Oreek metres as well ae 
Bentley and Person, or those who have trod in their 
steps, nor supposed thst all learning was coocen- 
treted in thst knowledge, as we seemed in duger 
of supposing within my memory. The latter ivooi 
warranted by the general character of Le Clerc'e 
criticiBmi, which, where he has no personal qoar- 
rel, is temperate and moderate, neither traducing 
men nor imputing motives ; snd, consequent^, un- 
like csttaiB noikwic al ciiticim of a later dalc^ 
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BBBeroft'ft by thd Anniniui theology was in 
Pur Prv Eaglaod. This had begun under 
destiimiM. jj^nj^ ^^ Charles ; but it was 

then taken up in conjunction with that pa^ 
tristic leaniing, which adopted the fourth 
sind fifUi centuries as the standard of or- 
thodox faith. Perhaps the first very bold 
and unambiguous attack on the CalTinis- 
tic system which we shall mention came 
from this quarter. This was an anony- 
mous Latin pamphlet, entitled Fur Prs- 
destinatus, publisned in 1661, and gener- 
ally ascribed to Sancroft, at that time a 
young man. It is a dialogue between a 
thief under sentence of death and his at- 
tendant minister, wherein the former in* 
sists upon his assurance of being predes- 
tinated to salvation. In this idea tnere is 
nothing but what is sufficiently obvious ; 
but the dialogue is conducted with some 
spirit and vivacity. Every position in the 
thiefs mouth is taken from eminent Cal- 
vinistic writers ; and what is chiefly worth 
notice is, that Sancroft, for the first time, 
has ventured to arraign the greatest heroes 
of the Reformation ; not only Calvin, Beza, 
and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto 
spared, Luther and Zuingle. It was in 
the nature of a manifesto from the Armin- 
ian party, that they would not defer in fu- 
ture to any modem authority.* 

86. The loyal Anglican clergy, sufier- 
Arminiaiiinn ing persecution at the hands of 
In EofiaiMi. Calvinistic sectaries, might be 
naturally expected to cherish the opposite 
principles. These are manifest in the 
sermons of Barrow, rather, perhaps, by 
his silence than his tone, and more ex- 
plicitly in those of South. But many ex- 
ceptions might be found amon||^ leading 
men, such as Sanderson ; while m an op- 
posite quarter, among the younger gener- 
ation who had conformed to the times, 
arose a more formidable spirit of Armin- 
ianism, which changed the face of the 
English Church. This was displayed 
among those who, just about the epoch 
of the Restoration, were denominated 
Latitude-men, or, more commonly, Lati- 
tudinarians, trained in the principles of 
Episcopius and Chillingworth, strongly 
averse to every compromise with popery, 
and thus distinguished from the High 
Church party, learned rather in profane 
philosophy than in the fathers, more full 
of Plato and Plotinus than Jerome or 
Chrysostom, great maintainors of natural 
religion and of the eternal laws of mo- 
rality, not very solicitous about systems 



* The Far PredestiDatas ib repriDted in D'Oy- 
Ij's Life of Sancroft. It is mach the beat proof of 
afaahtj that the worthy aichbiihop evsr fsfs. 



of OTthodoxT, and limitaig, very consider- 
ably beyond the notions of former ages, 
the fundamental tenets of Christiamty. 
This is given as a general character, bot 
varying in the degree of its application to 
particular persons. Burnet enumerates 
as the chief of this body of men, More, 
Cudworth, Whichcot, T&lotson, StiUing- 
fleet ; some, especially the last, more te- 
nacious of the authority of the fatheis 
and of the Church than others, but all 
concurring in tiie adoption of an Arminiaa 
theology.* This became so predominant 
before the revolution, that few EngKsh di- 
vines of eminence remained, who so much 
as endeavoured to steer a middle course, 
or to dissemble their renunciation of the 
doctrines which had been sanctioned at 
the Synod of Dort by the delegates of 
their church. " The Theological Institu- 
tions of Episcopius,^' sa3rs a contemporary 
writer, " were at that time (1686) gener- 
ally in the hands of our students of divin- 
ity in both universities, as the best system 
of divinity that had appeared."t And he 
proceeds afterward : '* The Remonstrant 
writers, among whom there were men of 
excellent learning and parts, had now ac- 
quired a considerable reputation in our 
universities by the means of some great 
men among us." This testimony seems 
irresistible; and as, one hundred years 
before, the Institutes of Calvin were read 
in the same academical stiiidies, we must 
own, unless Calvin and Episcopius shall 
be maintained to have held the same ten- 
ets, that Bossuet mi^ht have added a 
chapter to the Variations of Protestant 
Churches. 

27. The methods adopted in order to 
subvert the Augustinian tneology Boil's iiap> 
were sometimes direct, by ezpli- monia 
cit controversy^ or by an oppo- ^p***>*««« 
site train of scriptural interpretation in 
regular commentaries ; more frequently, 
perhaps, indirect, by inculcating moral du- 
ties, and especially by magnifying the law 
of nature. Among the first dass^ the 
Harmonia Apostolica of Bull seems to be 
reckoned the principal work of this period. 
It was publisned in 1660, and was fiercely 
encountered at first, not merely by the 
Presbyterian party, but by many of the 
Church, the Lutheran tenets as to justifi- 
cation by faith being still deemed ortho- 
dox. Bull establishes as the groimdwcnA 
of his hann(»ky between the apostles Paul 



* Buinera History of His Own Times, i., 187. 
AccoQDt of the new sect called Latitudinariaoa, in 
the coDectioo of tracts entitled Phflsoix, toL ii., 
p. 499. 

t Nelson's lift of BaU, in BaU*» Woika, v«L 

viii, p.a57. 
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and James on a subject where their lan- 
gnage apparently clashes in terms, that 
we are to interpret 8t. Paul by St. James, 
and not St. James by St. Paol, because 
the latest authority, and that which may 
be presumed to have explained what was 
obscure in the former, ought to prevail ;* 
a rule doubtless applicable in many cases, 
whatever it may be in this. It is at least 
turned to his advantage ; but it was not 
so easy for him to reconcile his opinions 
with those of the reformers, or with the 
Anglican articles. 

38. The Paraphrase and Annotations of 
mmmnt^ Hammond on the New Testae 
liMiM. ment gave a different colour to 
^"**^ the Episties of St. Paul from 
that which they display in the hands of 
Beza and the other theologians of the six- 
teenth century. And the name of Ham- 
mond stood so high with the Anglican 
clergy, that he naturally turned the tide 
of interpretation his own way. The wri- 
tings of Fowler, Wilkins, and Whichcot 
are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral 
lustre of Christianity, and to magnify the 
importance of virtuous life. The first of 
these ventured on an express defence of 
Latitudinarianism ; but, in general, those 
to whom their adversaries gave that name 
declined the invidious prejudices which 
they knew to be associated with it. Wil- 
kins left an unfinished work on the Prin- 
ciples and Duties of Natural Religion. 
Twelve chapteis only, about half tiie vol- 
ume, were ready for the press at his 
death ; the rest was compiled bv Tillot- 
son as well as the materials left by the 
author would allow ; and the expressions 
employed lead us to believe tlmt much 
was due to the editor. The latter*8 pref- 
ace strongly presses the separate oNlga- 
tion of natiibal religion, upon wluch both 
the disciples of Hobbes, and many of the 
less learned sectaries, were at issue with 
him. 

99. We do not ifaid much of importance 
SMintoM In written on the Trinitanan con- 
Bofiud. trovcTsy before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, except by the 
Socinians themselves. But tiie case was 
now very diffbrent. Though the Polish, 
or, rather, German Unitarians did not pro- 
duce more distinguished men than be&re, 
they came more ibrward in the field of 
dispute. Finally expelled from P(dand 
in 1660, they sought refuge in more learn- 
ed as weU as more tolerant reffions, and 
esi^ially in the genial soil of religious 
liwrty, the United Provinces. Even here 

they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; but 

-^— I I . jj . 
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the pressi with a veiy slight ccmoealment 
of ptace, under the attractive words Eleu- 
theropolis, Irenopohs, or FVeystadt, was 
ready to serve them with its natural im- 
partiality. They began to make a slight 
progress in England ; the writinss of Bid- 
die were such as even Cromweu, though 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook ; i£e 
anthor underwent an imprisonment both 
at that time and after the Restoration. 
In general, the Unitarian writere pre- 
served a disguise. Milton's treatise, not 
long since brought to liffht, goes on the 
Arian hjrpothesis, which hi^ probably 
been countenanced by some othere. ft 
became common, in tne reign of Cliaifes 
II., for the English divines to attack the 
anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

30. An epoch is supposed to have been 
made in this controversy by the Ban^ Ddto- 
famous work of Bull, Defenmo ■!» nsd m- 
Fidei Nicenae* This was not *'**' 
primarily directed against the heterodox 
party. In the 'Dogmata Theokwiea of 
Petavius, published in 1844, that learned 
Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages 
from the fathers, had come to the conclu- 
sion that most of those before the Nieene 
council had seemed, by their language, to 
ran into neariy the same heresy as that 
which the council had condenmed; and 
this inference appeared to rest on a kmg 
series of quotations. The Aiminian Gour- 
oelles, and even the English philosopher 
Cudworth, the latter of whom was as lit 
tie suspected of an heterodox leaning as 
Petavius himself, had come to the sane 
result; so that a considerable triomph 
was ^ven to the Arians, in which the 
Socinians, periiaps at that time more nu- 
merous, seem to have thought themselves 
entitled to partake. Bull had therefore 
to contend with authorities not to be de- 
spised by the learned. 

31. The Defensio Fidei Niceme was 
published in 1685. It did not want an- 
swerere in England; but it obtained a 
great reputation, and an aasemUy of the 
French clergy, through the infiuenee of 
Bossuet, returned thanks to the author. 
It was indeed evident that Petavius, 
though he had certainly formed his opin- 
ion with perfect honesty, was preparing 
the way for an inference, that if the prim- 
itive fathers could be heterodox on a point 
of so great magnitude, we most looc for 
infollibility, not in them nor in th« diffu- 
sive Chnreh, but in general councils pre- 
sided over by the pope, or ultimately in 
the pope himself. This, though not un- 
suitable to the notions of some Jesuits, 
was diametrically oppos^ to the nrinci- 
ples of the Gallicaa Cborch, whica pio- 
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lasaed to repose on a perpetnal and cathr 
olic tradition. 

32. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
Roi Mtisfco- this defence of the Nicene faith, 
lory la au. and the learning it displays, the 
author was far from ending the contro- 
Tersy, or from satisfying all his readers. 
It was alleged that he does not meet the 
question with which he deals ; that the 
won! dfiomMTtoc, being almost new at the 
time of the council, and being obscure 
and metaphysical in itself, required a pre- 
cise definition to make the reader see his 
way before him, or, at least, one better 
than BoU has given, which the adversary 
Blight probably adopt without much scru- 
ple ; that the passages adduced from the 
iadiers are often insufficient for his pur- 
pose; that he confounds the eternal es- 
sence with the eternal personality or dis- 
ttnetaess of the Logos, though well aware, 
of course, that many of the early writers 
employed different names (evdioBrroc and 
wpofofiiKoc) for these ; and that he does not 
repel some of the passages which can 
hudly bear an orthodox interpretation. 
It was urged, moreover, that his own hy- 
pothesis, taken altogether, is but a pallia^ 
ted Arianism ; that by insisting, for more 
than one hundred pages, on the subordi- 
nation of the Son to me Father, he came 
close to what since has borne that name, 
though it might not be precisely what had 
been condemned at Nice, and could not 
be reconciled with the Athanasian creed, 
except by such an interpretation of the 
latter as is neither probable, nor has been 
reputed orthodox. 

33. Among the theological writers of the 

Roman Church, wad in a less degree 
^ ^ among Protestants, there has al- 
ways been a class not inconsiderable for 
numbers or for influence, generally denom- 
inated mjTstics, or, when their language 
has been more unmeasured, enthusiasts 
and fanatics. These may be distinguished 
into two kinds, though it must readily be 
understood that they may often run much 
into one another ; die first believing that 
the soul, by immediate communion with 
the Deity, receives a peculiar illumination 
and knowledge of truths, not cognisable 
by the understanding ; the second less so- 
Ucitops about intellectual than moral light, 
and aiming at such pure contemplation of 
the attributes of Goo, and such an intimate 
perception of spiritual life as may end in 
asort of absorption into the divine essence. 
But I shouM not probably have alluded to 
any writings of this description, if the two 
moat ooaspicaous luminaries of the French 
- , Chuieli, Boesiiet and Fenek», had 
^"^^ not dasted with eaeh other in thai 
Vol. II.— 



famotts controversy of Qnietismf to which 
the enthusiastic writings of Madame Guy- 
on gave birth. The " Maximes des Saints*' 
of Fenelon I have never seen ; the editions 
of his entire .works, as they affect to be, 
do not include what the Church has con- 
denmed ; and the original book has prob- 
ably become scarce. Fenelon appears to 
have been treated by his friend, shall we 
call him t or rival, with remarkable harsh- 
ness. Bossuet might have felt some jeal- 
ousy at the rapid elevation of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray : but we need not have 
recourse to this ; the rigour of orthodoxy 
in a temper like his ¥nll account for aU. 
There could be little doubt but that many 
saints honoured by the Church had utter- 
ed things quite as strong as any that Fen* 
elon's work contained. Bossuet, howev- 
er, succeeded in obtaining its condemna- 
tion at Rome. Fenelon was of the second 
class above mentioiied among the mvstics, 
and seems to have been absolutely free 
from such pretences to iUuminatioa as we^ 
find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure dis- 
interested love of God was the mainspring 
of his religious theory. The Divine CEcoih 
omy of Poiret, 1686, and the writings of a 
German Quietist, Spener, do not require 
any particular mention.* 

34. Thislater period of the seventeenth 
century was marked by an in- cin^^ ib 
creasing boldness in rel^ous in- ^^rS^^ 
quiry ; we find more dim^fard of logical m-. 
authority, more disposition to •ntim. 
questkm received tenets, a more suspi- 
cious criticism, both as to the genuineness 
and the credibility of ancient writings, a 
more surdent love of truth, that is, of per- 
ceiving and understanding what ia true in- 
stead of presuming that we possess it 
without any understanding at all. Much 
of this was associated, no doubt, with the 
other revolutions in literaiy opinion ; with 
the philosophy of Bacon, Descartes, Gas- 
sendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke ; with the 
spirit which a slightiy learned, yet acute 
generation of men, rather conversant with 
the worid than with libraries, to whom the 
appeal in modem langua|^ must be made, 
was sure to breathe ; with that incessant 
reference to jMroof which the physical sci- 
ences taught mankind to demand. Hence 
quotations are comparatively rare in the 
theological writings of this age ; they are 
better reduced to their due office of testi-' 
mony as to fact, sometimes of illustrati<Ni 
or better statement of an argument, but 
not so much aUefled as argument or au- 
thority in themsdves. Even those who 
combated on the side of estabiished doo« 
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trines were compelled to argue more from 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, 
should reject, with an opposite prejudice, 
what had enslaved the prejudices of their 
fathers. 

35. , It is well known that a disbelief in 
Freedom Christianity became very frequent 
•fmany about this time. Several books 
wriiingi. nxore or less appear to indicate 
this spirit, but the chai]ge has often been 
made with no sufficient reason. Of 
Hobbes enough has been already said ; and 
Spinosa's place, as a metaphysician, will 
be in the next chapter. His Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, published anony- 
mously at Amsterdam, with the false date 
of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many ob- 
servations on the Old Testament, which, 
though they do not really affect its ^neral 
authenticity and truth, clashed with the 
commonly-received opinion of its absolute 
inspiration. Some of these remarks were, 
if not borrowed, at least repeated in a book 
of more celebrity, Sentimens de quelques 
Tlieologiens d*Hollande sur THistoire Cri- 
tique du Pdre Simon. This work is writ- 
ten by Le Glare, but it has been doubted 
whether he is the author of some acute, 
but hardy remarks on the inspiration of 
Scripture which it contains. These, how- 
ever, must be presumed to coincide, for 
the most part, with his own opinion ; but 
he has afterward declared his dissent from 
the hypothesis contained in these volumes, 
that Moses was not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch. The Archseologia Philosophica 
of Thomas Burnet is intended to question 
the literal history of the creation and fall. 
But few will pretend that either Le Clerc 

lumet were disbelievers in revelation. 

36. Among those who sustained the truth 
Thougtate of Christianity by argument rath- 
ofPftflcat. er than authori^, the first place, 
both in order of time and of excellence, is 
V due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were 
not published till 1670, some years after 
his oeath, and, in the first edition, not with- 
out suppressions. They have t>een sup- 
posed to be fragments of a more systemat- 
ic work that he had planned, or, perhaps, 
only reflections committed to paper, with 
BO desiffn of publication in their actual 
form. But, as is generally the case with 
works of genius, we do not easily persuade 
ourselves that thsy could have been im- 

E roved by any such alteration as would 
ave destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real cohe- 
rence through the predominant character 
cf the reasonings and sentiments, and five 
vn ever]rthtng that we could desire m a 
BMNre r^n^ar treatise, without the tedious 
reibosily wbidi regUUiity is apt to pro- 



duce. The style m not so poUebed as m 
the Provincial Letters, and the sentenees 
are sometimes ill constructed and ellipti- 
cal. Passages almost transcribed from 
Montaigne have been published by care- 
less editors as Pascal's. 

37. But the Thoughts of Pascal are to 
be ranked, as a inonument of his genius, 
above the Provincial Letters, though some 
have asserted the contrary. They bom 
with an intense light ; condensed in ex- 

gression, sublime, energetic, rapid, they 
urry away the reader till he is scaioely 
able or willing to distinguish the sophisms 
from the truth they contain. For that 
many of them are incapable of bearing a 
calm scrutiny is very manifest to those 
who apply such a test. Tiie notes of Vol- 
taire, though alwa3rs intended to detracty 
are sometimes unanswerable ; but the 
splendour of Pascal's eloquence abei^iite- 
ly annihilates, in effect on the general 
reader, even this antagonist. 

38. Pascal had probably not read veiy 
largely, which has given an ampler sweep 
to his genius. Except the Bible and the 
writings of Augustin, the book that seems 
most to have attracted him was the Essays 
of Montaigne. Yet no men could be mmre 
unlike in personal dispositions and in the 
cast of their intellect. But Pascal, though 
abhorring the religious and mor^ care- 
lessness of Montaigne, found much that 
fell in with his own reflections in the eon- 
tempt of human opinions, the perpetual 
humUing of human reason, which rans 
through the bold and origmal work of his 
predecessor. He quotes no book so fre- 
quently; and, indeed, except Epietetus, 
and once or twice Descartes, he haidly 
quotes any other at all. Pascal was too 
acute a geometer, and too sincere a lover 
of truth ta countenance the sophisms of 
mere Pyrrhonism ; but, like many theo- 
logical writers, in exalting faith he does 
not always give reason her value, and ftir- 
nishes weapons which the skeptie might 
employ against himself. It has been snd 
that he denies the validity of the proofii 
of natural religion. This seems to be in 
some measure an enrq^, founded on mis- 
takiuff the objections he puts in the mouths 
of unbelievers for his own. But it most, 
I think, be admitted that his aignments 
for the being of a God are too often d 
tuHori^ that it is the safer side to take. 

39. The Thoughts of Paseal on mira^ 
cles abound in proofs of his acoteness and 
originality; an originality mncii more 
striking when we recollect that the 8iilir|eet 
lud not been discussed as it has since, bat 
with an intermixture of some sophistical 
and questioiiable poattioBs. Several of 
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them have % secret reference to the fa^ 
mous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle Pe- 
rier, by the holy thorn. But he is embar- 
rassed with the difficult question whether 
miraculous events are sure tests of the 
doctrine they support, and is not wholly 
consistent in his reasoning or satisfactory 
in his distinctions. I am unable to pro- 
nounce whether Pascal^s other observa^ 
tions on the rational proofs of Christianity 
are as origiiuil as they are frequently in- 
genious and powerful. 

40. But the leading principle of Pascars 
theology, that tfom which he deduces the 
necessary truth of revelation, is the fallen 
Bature of mankind; dwelling less upon 
scriptural proofs, which he takes for granu 
ed, than on the evidence which he sup- 
poses man himself to supply. Nothinf^, 
nowever, can be more dissimilar than his 
beautiful visions to the vulgar Calvinism 
of the pulpit. It is not the sordid, grov* 
eUing, oegraded Caliban of that school, but 
the mitt^ archangel that he delights to 
Mint. Man is so great, that his greatness 
IS manifest, even in his knowledge of his 
own misery. A tree does not know itself 
to be miserable. It is true that to know 
we are miserable is misery ; but still it is 
greatness to know it. AU his misery 
proves his greatness ; it is the misery of 
a- great loid, of a king, dispossessed of 
their own. Man is the feeblest branch of 
aatnre, but it is a braneh that thinks. He 
requires not the universe to crush him. 
He may be killed by a vapour, by a drop 
of water. But if the whole universe 
should crush him, he would be nobler than 
that which caused his death, because he 
knows that he is dying, and the universe 
would not know its power over him. This 
is very evidently sophistical and declama^ 
tory, out it is the sophistry of a fine im- 
agination. It would be easy, however, to 
£nd better passages. The dominant idea 
recurs in almost every page of Pascal. 
His melancholy genius plays in wild and 
rapid flashes, like lightning round the 
scathed oak, about the fallen sreatness of 
man. He perceives every characteristic 
quality of his nature under these condi- 
tions. They are. the solution of every 
problem, the clearing up of eveiy incon- 
aistency that perplexes us. '* Man,*' he 
says very finely, " has a secret instinct 
that leads him to seek diversion and em- 
ployment from without; which springs 
from the sense of his continual misery. 
And he has another secret instinct, re- 
maining from the neatness of his original 
nature, which teaches him that happiness 
can only exist in repose. And firom these 
two contrary instiaets there arises in him 



an obscure propensity, concealed in his 
soul, which prompts him to seek repose 
through agitation, and even to fkncy that 
the contentment he does not enjoy will 
be found, if by strugglmg yet a little longer 
he can open a door to rest.*** 

41. It can hardly be conceived that any 
one would think the worse of human na- 
ture or of himself by reading these mag- 
nificent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns 
and ennobles the degeneracy he exagger- 
ates. The ruined aqueduct, the broken 
column, the desolated city, suggest no 
ideas but of dignity and reverence. No 
one is ashamed of a misery which bears 
witness to his grandeur. If we should 
persuade a labourer that the blood of 

grinces flows in his veins, we might spoil 
is contentment with the only lot he nas 
drawn, but scarcely kill in hun the seeds 
of pride. 

49. Pascal, like many others who have 
dwelt on this alleged degeneracy of man- 
kind, seems never to have disentangled 
his mind from* the notion, that what we 
call human nature has not merely an ar- 
bitrary and grammatical, but an mtrinsie 
objective resdity. The common and con- 
venient forms of langfuage, tiie analogies 
of sensible things, which the imagination 
readily supplies, conspire to delude us into 
this fallacy. Each man is bom with cer- 
tain powers and dispositions which con- 
stitute his own nature; and the resem- 
blance of these in all his fellows produces 
a general idea, or a collective appellation, 
whichever we may prefer to say, called 
the nature of man ; but few wotdd in this 
age contend for the existence of this as a 
substance capable of qualities, and those 
qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human nature is there- 
fore a phrase which may convey an Intel* 
ligible meaning, if it is acknowledged to 
be merely analogical and inexact, but will 
mislead those who do not keep this in 
mind. Man's nature, as it now is, that 
which each man and all men possess, is 
the immediate workmanship of God, as 
much as at his creation ; nor is any other 
hypothesis consistent with theism. 

43. This notion of a real universal in 
human nature presents to us, in an exaff* 
gerated light, those anomalies from which 
writers of Pascal's school are apt to infer 
some vast change in our original constitu^ 
tion. Exaggerated, I say, for it cannot be 
denied that we frequently perceive a sort 
of incoherence, as it appears at least to 
our defective vision, in tne same individ- 
ual; and, like threads of varioos hues shot 
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thtoagh one web, the love of vice and of 
virtae, the strength and weakness of the 
heart, are wonderfully blended in self-con- 
tradictory and self-destroying conjunction. 
But, even if we should fail altogether in 
solving the very first steps of this prob- 
lem, there is no course for a reasonable 
being except to acknowledge the limita- 
tions of his own faculties ; and it seems 
rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this 
humble confession, that we do not com- 

grehend the depths of what has been with- 
eld from us, to substitute something far 
more incomprehensible and revolting to 
our moral and rational capacities in its 
place. "What,'' says Pascal, "can be 
more contrary to the rules of our wretched 
justice, than to damn eternally an infant 
incapable of volition for an offence where-, 
in he seems to have had no share, and 
which was committed six thousand years 
before he was bom! Certainly nothing 
shocks us more rudely than this doctrine ; 
and yet, without this mystery, the most 
incomprehensible of all, weT are incompre-' 
hensible to ourselves. Man is more in^ 
conceivable without this mystery, than the 
mystery is inconceivable to man." 

44. It might be wandering from the 
proper subject of these volumes if we 
were to pause, even shortly, to inquire 
whether, while the creation of a world so 
full of evil must ever remain the most in- 
scrutable of mysteries, we might not be 
led some way in tracing the connexion of 
moral and physical evu in mankind with 
his place in that creation ; and especially 
whether the law of continuity, which it 
has not pleased his Maker to break with 
respect to his bodily structure, and which 
binds that, in the unity of one great type, 
to the lower forms of animal life by the 
common conditions of nourishment, re- 
production, and self-defence, has not ren- 
dered necessary both the nhysical appe- 
tites and the propensities wnich terminate 
in self: whether, again, the superior en-> 
dowments of his intellectual nature, his 
susceptibility of moral emotion, and of 
those disinterested affections which, if not 
exclusively, he far more intensely pos- 
sesses than any inferior being; above aU, 
the gift of conscience, and a capacity to 
know God, might not be expected, even 
beforehand, by their conflict with the ani- 
mal passions, to produce some partial in- 
eoDSistencies, some anomalies, at least, 
which he could not himself explain^ in so 
compound a being. Every link in the long 
chain of creation does not pass by easy 
tnnsttion into the next. There are nece»- 
■ary chasms, and, as it were, le^M, from 
one cieatufe to another, which, though 



not exceptions to the law of continnity, 
are accommodations of it to a new series 
of being. If man was made in the image 
of Grod, he was also made in the imaffe of 
an ape. Thefhimeworkofthebodyofhim 
who has weighed the stars, and made the 
lightning his slave, approaches to that of 
a speechless brute, who wanders in the 
forests of Sumatra. Thus standing on the 
frontier land between animal and angelic 
natures, what wonder that he shoold per* 
take of both ! But these are things whidi 
it is difficult to touch; nor would they 
have been here introduced but in order to 
weaken the force of positions so eonft^ 
dently asserted i>y many, and so eloqiMBlr 
ly by Pascal, i ^ 

45. Among the worics immediatdy de* 
siened to confirm the troth of Tin«Be»ttom 
Christianity, a certain repots* «rckrtMi». 
tion was acquired, through the ^' 
known erudition of its author, by the De^ 
monstratio Evangelica of Huet, bishop of 
Avranches. This is paraded with defini- 
tions, axioms, and jnopositions, in cMder 
to challenge the name it assumes. Bat 
the axioms, upon which so much is to nat, 
are often questionable or e^uivoed; as, 
for instance : Omnia prophetia est verax, 
qus predixit res eventu deinde comidetas ; 
equivocal in the word tfera^. Huet also 
confirms his axioms by argument, which 
shows that they are not trmy such. The 
whole book is full of learning; but he 
frequently loses sight of the points he 
would prove, and his quotations fall beside 
the mark. Yet he has ftimished much to 
others, and possibly no earlier work on 
the same subject is so elaborate and com- 
prehensive. The next place, if not a higher 
one, might be given to the treatise of Ab- 
badie, a French refugee, pnblishedin 1684. 
His countrymen bestow on it the highest 
eulogies ; but it was never so well known 
in England, and is now almost forsottea. 
The oral conferences of Limboreh with 
Orobio, a Jew of considerable learning and 
ability, on the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, were reduced into writing and 

Siblished ; they are still in some reqaeet 
book of this period, among many that 
were written, reached so high a reputation 
in England as Leslie's Short Method with 
the Deists, published in 1094 ; in winch he 
has started an argument, p oiwed witii 
more critical analysis by others, on the 
peculiarly distinctive marks of credlhQity 
that pertain to the scriptoral ouraelea. 
The authenticity of this little treatise has 
been idly questioned on the Continent, for 
no better reason than that a trandationof 
it has .been published in a posthnmons 
edition ( 1788} of the w<»ks oC Saint Bed» 
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wko died in 169& But postfanmiHis edi- 
tk>ni are never deemed of sufficient au- 
thority to establish a literair title against 
possession; and Prosper Marchand in« 
ionns us that several other tracts in this 
edition of Saint Real are erroneously as* 
cribed to him. The internal evidence that 
the Short Method was written by a Prot- 
esitant should be conclusive.* 

46. EverjT change in pubhc opinion 
ftognm or which this period witnessed con- 
loiamii firmed the principles of religious 
i"^''^^!*'*^ toleration that had taken root in 
the eariier part of the century ; the prog- 
ress of a larger and more catholic the- 
ology, the weakenioff of bigotry in the 
minds of laymen, and the consequent dis- 
renid of eeclesiastical clamour, not only 
inJBngland and Holland, but to a consider- 
able extent in France ; we might even add, 
the violent proceedings of the last govern- 
ment, in the revocation of the £diet of 
Nantes, and the cruelties which attended 
it. Louis XIY., at a time when mankind 
were beginning to renounce the very 
theory of persecution, renewed the an- 
cient enormities of its practice, and thus 
nnoonsciottsly gave the aid of moral S3rm- 
pathy and indignation to the adverse argu- 
ment. The Protestant refugees of France, 
■eattered among their brethren, brought 
home to all minds the great question of 
free conscience ; not with the stupid and 
impudent limitation which even Protest- 
ants had sometimes employed, that truth 
indeed might not be restrained, but that 
error miffht; a broader foundation was 
laid by the great advocates of toleration 

* The Biograpbw Univefselle, art Leslie, says : 
Get OQTrage, qui paiee pour ce qu*il a fait de mieoz, 
loi a M contests Le Docteur Gleigh [sic] a fait 
de sraods efforts pour prouver qu*il appartenait k 
Leslie, quoiqull tut public parmi lea ouvrages de 
l'Abb6 de Saint Real, mort en 1692. It is melan- 
chohr to see this petty spirit of cavil against an 
Sogiish writer in so respectable a work as tbe 
Biofraphie Universelle. No grand$ tffarit could 
be required from Dr. Gleic, or any one else, to prove 
that a book was written by Leslie, which bore his 
name, which was addressed to an English peer, and 
had gone through many editions, when there is 
litenuly no claimant od the other side ; for a post- 
humous edition, forty years after an author*s death, 
without attestation^ is no literary evidence at all, 
even where a book is published tor the first time, 
much lees where it has a known ataHu as the pro- 
dactkm of a certain author. This is so manifest to 
any one who has the slightest tincture of critical 
judgment, that we need not ur^ the ualpable im- 
probability of ascribing to Samt Real, a Romish 
ecclesiastic, an argument which turns peculiarly on 
tbe distinction between the scriptural miracles and 
those alleged upon inferior evidiBnce. I have loet, 
or never made, the reference to Prosper Marchand ; 
but the passage will be found in his Dictioonaire 
Historique, which contains a ftiU article on Saint 
KeaL 



in thispenbd, Bayle, LimbOrch, sM Locke, 
as it nad fonneily been by Taylor and 
EpiscoDias.* 

47. Myle, in 1086, while yet the smart 
of his banishment was keenly Bayi^ pim- 
felt, published his Philosophical oMphioai 
Commentary on the text in co«»fflw>«My. 
Scriptnre, *^ Compel them to come in;** 
a text which some of the advocates of 

S^rsecntion were accustomed to produce, 
e gives in the first part nine reasons 
against this literal meaning, among which 
none are philological. In the second part 
he rallies to varipos objections. This 
work of Bayle does not seem to me as 
subtle and logical as he was wont to be, 
notwithstanding the formal syllogisms 
with which he commences each of his 
chapters. His argument against compul- 
sory conversions, which the absurd inter- 
pretation of the text by his adversaries 
required, is indeed irresistible ; but this is 
far from sufficiently establishing the right 
of toleration itself. It appears not very 
difficult for a skilful sophist, and none was 
more so than Bayle hunself, to have met 
some of his reasoning with a specious re- 
ply. The skeptical aigument of Taylor, 
tfalat we can rarely be sure of knowing the 
truth ourselves, and, conseqpiently, of con- 
demning in others what is error, he touches 
but slightly; nor does he dwell on the 
politico advantages which experience has 
shown a full toleration to possess. In the 
third part of the Philosophical Comment* 
ary he refutes the apology of Augustin 
for persecution ; and a few years after- 
wara he published a supplement answer- 
ing a book of Jurieu, which had appeared 
in the mean time. 

48. Locke published anon3rmously his 
Letter on Toleration in 1689. Loei^^Let- 
The season was propitious; a termTDisr* 
legal tolerance of pubhc worship *'^* 
hsui first been granted to the dissenters 
after the revolution, limited indeed to such 
as held most of the doctrines of the Church, 
but preparing the nation for a more ex- 
tensive application of its spirit. In the 
Liberty of Prophes3rin^ Taylor had chiefly 
in view to deduce the justice of tolerating 
a diversity in religion from the difficulty 
of knowing the truth. He is not very con- 
sistent as to the political question, and 
limits too narrowly the province of toler- 

* The Dutch clergy, and a French minister in 
Holland, Jurieu, of great polemical fame in his day, 
though now chiefly known by means of his adrer- 
series, Barle and Le Glerc, strenuously resisted 
both the toeory of general toleration, ana the mod- 
erate or liberal principles in religion wbich were 
oonnected with it Le Clerc passed his life in fight- 
ing this battle, and many azticles in the Bibliotheqae 
I UniveneUe relate to it 
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able opinions. Locke gjoes more express- 
ly to the right of ^e civil magistrate, not 
omitting, but dwelling less forcibly on the 
latitudinarian skepticism of his predeces- 
sor. His own theory of government came 
to his aid. The clergy in general, and 
perhaps Taylor himself, had derived the 
magistrate's jurisdiction from paternal 
power. And as they apparentlv assumed 
this power to extend over adult children, 
it was natural to give those who succeeded 
to it in political communities a large sway 
over Uie moral and religious behaviour of 
subjects. Locke, adopting the opposite 
theory of compact, defines the common- 
wealui to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procunng, preserving, and 
advancing their own civil interests. He 
denies aUogether that the care of souls 
belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has 
never been committed to him. *^A11 the 
power of civil government relates only to 
men's civil interests, is confined to the 
things of this world, and hath nothing to 
do with the world to come." 

49. The admission of this principle would 
apparently decide the controversy, so far 
as It rests on religious grounds. But Locke 
has recourse to several other arguments 
independent of it. He proves, with no 
great difficulty, that the civil power cannot 
judge, or eonsistently with any true prin- 
ciple of religion, compel men to profess 
what they do not believe. This, however. 
Is what very few would at present be in- 
clined to maintain. The real question 
was as to the publicity of opinions deemed 
heterodox, and especially in social wor- 
ship; and this is what those who held the 
magistrate to possess an authority patri- 
archal, universal, and arbitranr, and who 
were also rigidly tenacious of the neces- 
sity of an orthodox faith, and perfectly 
convinced that it was no other than their 
own, would hardly be persuaded to admit 
by any arguments that Locke has alleged. 
But the tendency of public opinion nad 
begun to manifest itself against both these 
tenets of the High-ehurch party, so that, 
in the eighteenth century, the principles 
of genersl tolerance became too popular 
to be disputed Mrith any chance of atten- 
tion. Locke was engaged in a controversy 
through his first letter on toleration, which 
produced a second and a third ; but it does 
not appear that these, though longer than 
the first, have considerably modified its 
positions.* It is to be observed that he 

* Wartmrton hM fancied thai Locke's feal senti- 
menu are only diacorerable in bis fiiat Letter on 
Toleration, and that in the two latter he " combats 
his intderant adwereaiy ^tiite tbreajih the contro- 
versy with his own prinaples, wail iS»reeeeing that, 



pleads for the universal folention of all 
modes of worship not immoral in tMr 
nature, or involving doctrines inimical to 
good government; placing in the latter 
category some tenets of the Chareli of 
Rome. 

60. It is confessed by Groujet that, even 
in the middle of the seventeenth rr— c> 
century, France could boast very **^ '■■""*■ 
Uttle of pulpit eloquence. FVeouent quo- 
tations ftom heathen writers and from the 
schoolmen, with little solid morality and 
less good reasoning, make up the sermons 
of that age.* But the revolution in this 
style, as in all others, though peihape 
gradual, was complete in the reign of Lou* 
is XIV. A slight sprinkling of passages 
from the fathers, and still more fneqoemly 
from the Scriptures, but always short, ana 
seeming to rise out of the preacher's 
heart rather than to be sought lor in his 
memory, replaced that intolerable parade 
of a theological commonplace book^ which 
had been as customary in France as in 
England. The style was to be the per- 
fection of French eloquence, the reaaon- 
ing persuasive rather than dogmatic, the 
arrangement more methodical and distrib- 
utive than at present, but without the ex- 
cess we find in our old preachers. This 
is the general character of French ser* 
mons ; but those who most adorned Um 
pulpit, had, of couree, their individual dis» 
tinctions. Without delaying to mentioii 
those who are now not greatly remember- 
ed, such as La Rue, Hubert, Blascaron, 
we must confine ourselves to three of 
high reputation, Bourdalone, Bossuet, and 
Fl^chier. 

61. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of 
a Jesuit, in the worst acceptation nimij^^^y 
of the word, as the order has 
produced, is remarkably simple, earnest, 
practical : he convinces rather than com- 
mands, and by convincing he persuades; 
for his discourses tend alwa3r8 to some 
duty, to something that is to be done or 
avoided. His sentences are short, inter- 
rogative, full of plain and solid reasoning, 
unambitious in expression, and wholly 
without that care in the choice of words 
and cadences which we detect in Bossuet 
and F16chier. No one would call Bour- 
daloue a rhetorican; and, thouffh he con- 
tinually introduces the fathers, he has not 
caught their vices of language.t 

at such a time of preiodice, argumeDts built on ra- 
ceived opinions would have greatest weight, and 
malce quickest impression on the body of the People* 
whom it was his bilsiness to gain.*'— Biogr. Biitaii- 
Aica, art. Locke. 

* Biblioth^ueFran^aise,Tol. ii.,p. 283. 

t The public did justice to Bourdsloua, aa they 
generally do to a solid and imprasaiTe style ofpnack- 
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63. Bourdaione is almost in the same 
Ooamrad relation to Bossuet as Patru to 
wkhtoNiL Le Maistre, though the two or- 
aton of the pulpit are far above tiiose of 
the bar. As the one is short, condensed, 
plain, reasoning, and, though never feeble, 
not often what is generally called elo- 
quent, so the other is animated, figura* 
tive, rather difl^se and prodigal of orna- 
ment, addressing the imagination more 
than the judgment, rich and copious in ca- 
dence, elevating the hearer to the pitch of 
his own sublimity. Bossuet is sometimes 
too declamatory; and Bourdaloue, per- 
haps, sometimes borders on dryness. 
Much in the sermons of the former is true 
poetry ; but he has less of satisfactory 
and persuasive reasoning than the latter. 
His tone is also, as in all his writings, too 
domineering and dogmatical for those who 
demand something beyond the speaker's 
authority when they listen. 

63. The sermons, however, of Bossuet, 
Vmrnn taken generally, are not reckon- 
diaoonnM ed in the highest class of his 
of BoMMc numerous writines ; perhaps 
scarcely justice has been done to them. 
His genius, on the other hand, by univer- 
sal confession, never shone higher than 
in the six which bear the name of Orai- 
sons Fun^bres. They belong, in substance, 
80 much more naturally to the province 
of eloquence than of theology, that I 
should have reserved them for another 
place if the separation would not have 
seemed rather unexpected to the reader. 
F6W works of genius, perhaps, in the 
French language are better known, or 
have been more prodigally extolled. In 
that style of eloquence which the ancients 
called demonstrative, or, rather, descrip- 
tive (emdeiKTiKoc)i the style of panegyric 
or commemoration, they are doubtless su- 
fterior to those justly celebrated produc- 
tions of Thucydides and Plato that have 
descended to us from Greece ; nor has 
Bossuet been equalled by any later wri- 
ter. Those on the Queen of England, on 
her daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and 
on the Prince of Cond6, outshine the rest ; 
and if a difference is to be made among 

iog. Je croiSf says Ooujet, p. 300, que toot 1e monds 
conrient qu* aucun autre ne lot est sup^rieur. C*est 
le grand maftre pour T^loquence de la chaire^ c'est 
le prince dee prMicatears. Le public n*a jamais 
Hi paTtag^ sur son sujet ; la rille et la cour Tont 
6galement estim^ et adinir^. C*est qu*il aroil r6- 
uni en sa personne tous les grands caractdres de la 
bonne eloquence; la simplicity du discours Chretien 
avec la majesty et la ^ndeur, le sublime avec I'in* 
telligible et le populaire, la force avec la douceur, 
la T6h6menc6 aTec I'onctioD, la Ubert^ avec la jus- 
tease, et le plus rive ardeur aTec la plus pore lumi- 
tee. 



these, we might, perhaps, aAer some hes- 
itation, confer the palm on the first. The 
range of topics is so various, the thoughts 
so just, the images so noble and poetical, 
the whole is in such perfect keeping, the 
tone of awful contemfuation is so uniform, 
that if it has not any passages of such ex- 
traordinary beauty as occur in the other 
two, its general effect on the mind is mors 
irresistible.* 

54. In this style, much more of orna- 
ment, more of what speaks in the spirit, 
and even the very phrase of poetry to 
the imagination and the heart, is permit- 
ted by a rigorous criticism than in foren- 
sic or in deliberative eloquence. The 
beauties that rise before the author's vis- 
ion are not. renounced ; the brilliant col- 
ours of his fancy are subdued ; the periods 
assume a more rhythmical cadence, and 
emulate, like metre itself, the voluptuous 
harmony* of musical intervals ; the whole 
composition is more evidently formed to 
delight ; but it will delight to little pur- 
pose, or even cease, in any stronf^ sense 
of the word, to do so at all, unless it is en- 
nobled by moral wisdom. In this Bos- 
suet was pre-eminent ; his thoughts are 
never subtle or far-fetched ; they have a 
sort of breadth, a ffenerality of apptication, 
which is peculiarly required in those who 
address a mixed assembly, and which 
many that aim at what is profound and 
original are apt to miss. It may be con- 
fessed, that tnese funeral discourses are 
not exempt from some defects, frequently 
inherent in panegyrical eloouence; they 
are sometimes too rhetorical, and do not 
appear to show so little effort as some 
have fancied ; the amplifications are some- 
times too unmeasureo, the language some- 
times borders too nearly on that of the 
stage ; above all, there is a tone of adula- 
tion not quite pleasing to a calm posterity. 

55. Flechier (the third name of the sev. 



* An English preacher of conspicuous renown 
for eloquence was called upon, within no great 
length of time, to emulate the funeral discourse of 
Bossuet on the sudden death of Henrietta of Or- 
leans. He had before him a subject incomparably 
more deep in interest, more fertile in great snd 
touching sssociations ; he had to describe, not the 
false sorrow of courtiers, not the shriek of sudden 
surprise that echoed by night in the halls of Yer^ 
saillea, not the apocryphal penitence of one so taint- 
ed by the world's intercourse, but the manly grief 
of an entire nation in the withering of those Tisiona 
of hope which wait upon the untried youth of roy- 
alty, m its sympathy with grandeur annihilated, 
with beauty and innocence precipitated into the 
tomb. Nor did he sink beneath this subject, ex- 
cept as compared with Bossuet The sermon tq 
which my allusion will be understood, is esteemed 
by many the finest effort of this preacher ; but, if 
read together with that of its prototype, it will b^ 
laid aside as almost feeble and unimpressiTe. 
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nAehtar cBteenthcenliiDryjfoirMasaillonbe- 
FiMiMr. jjjugg Qjjjy ^Q ^gg next), like Bos- 
met, has been more celebrated for his fu- 
neral sermons than for any others ; bat, 
m this line, it is unfortunate for him to 
enter into unavoidable competition with 
one whom he cannot riyal. The French 
critics extol Fl^chier for the arrangement 
and hannony of his periods ; yet even in 
this, accordmg to La Harpe, he is not es- 
sentially superior to Bossuet ; and to an 
English ear, accustomed to the long swell 
€ii our own writers, and of the Ciceronian 
school in Latin, he will probably not give 
80 much ^[ratification. He does not want 
a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of 
thought, without which the fhneral pane- 
gyric must be contemptible ; but he has 
not the majestic tone of Bossuet ; he does 
not, like him, raise the heroes and princes 
of the earth in order to abase them by 
paintings of mortality and weakness, or 
vecall the hearer in every passage to 
something move awful than human pow- 
er, and more magnificent than human 
grandeur. This religious solemnity, so 
characteristic in Bossuet, is hardlv felt in 
the less emphatic sentences of F16chier. 
Even where his exordium is almost wor- 
thy of comparison, as in the funeral dis- 
course on Turenne, we find him degener- 
ate into a trivial eulogy, and he flatters 
both more profusely and with less skill. 
His style is graceful, but not without af- 
fectation and false taste. La Harpe has 
not ill compared him to Isocrates among 
the orators of Greece, the place of Demos- 
thenes being, of course, reserved for Bos- 
suet.* 

* The native critics ascribe e reform in the style 
of preacking to Paolo Segneri, whom Comiani 
does not hesitate to call, with the sanction, be 
says, of posterity, the father of Italian eloquence. 
It IS to be remembered that in no country has the 
l>ulpit been so much degraded by empty declama- 
tion, and eTen by a stupid buflfoonery. " The lan- 
guage of Segneri,'* the same writer observes, ** is 
always full of dignity and hannony. He inlaid it 
with splendid and elegant expressions, and has thus 
obtained a place among the authors to whom au- 
thority has oeen given Br the Delia Gnisca diction- 
ary. His periods are flowing, natural, and intelli- 
ciblc, without the affectation of obsolete Tuscan- 
wna, which pass for graces of the language with 
many." Tiraboschi, with much commendation of 
SegnerL admits that we find in him some vestiges 
of the mlae taste he endeavoured to refimn. The 
very little that I have seen of the sermons of Seg- 
Ben gives no impression of any merit that can be 
leckoned more than relative to the miserable tone 
of his predecessors. The following specimen is 
from one of his most admired sermons : £ Cristo 
Don potii ottenere da voi che gli rimettiate un tor- 
to, an affronto, un aggravio, una parolinaf Che 
vorreste da Christo f Vorreste ch* egli vi si get- 
tasse sapplichevole k piedi k chiedervi i^uesta gn- 
•iaf lo son quasi per dire ch' egU il £tfebbe; 



56. The style of pveadiiikg in England 
was l^ss ornamental, and, spoke EagUik 
less to the imagination and aJTec- semoM: 
tions than these celebrated wri- *•"••• 
teiB of the Galilean Church ; but in some 
of our chief divines it had its own esusel- 
lences. The sermons of Barrow display 
a strength of mind, a comprehensiveness 
and fertility which have rarely been equal- 
led. No better proof can be given than 
his eight sermons on the government of 
the tongue ; copious and eidiaustive, with* 
out tautology or superfluous declamation, 
they are, in moral preaching, what the 
best parts of Aristotle are in ethical p^ 
losopny, with more of development and a 
more extensive observaticm. It woidd be 
said of these sermons, and, indeed, with 
a few exceptions, of all those of Burow, 
that they are not what is called evangeli* 
cal; they indicate the ascendancy of an 
Arminian party, dwelling far more timn is 
usual in the pulpit on moral and rationid, 
or even temporal inducements, and some- 
times hardly abstaining fh>m what would 
give a httle offence in later times.* His 
quotations, also, from ancient philoso- 

{>hers, though not so numerous as m Tay* 
or, are equally uncongenial to our ears. 
In his style, notwithstanding its richn^ts 
and occasional vivacity, we may censure 
a redundancy and excess of apposition : 
it is not sufficient to avoid strict tautolo- 
gy ; no second phrase (to lay down a gen- 
eral rule not without exception) should be 
so like the first, that the reader would nat- 
urally have understood it to be comprised 

Serche se non dubiti di prostrarsi k piedi di nn tia- 
itore, qnal* era Gaida, di lavaiglieli, di aacingar- 
Slieli, di baciarglieli, non si verjpgnerebbe, cMdMo, 
i fiirsi vedere ginocchioni i pi^ vostri. Ma vi H 
bisogno di tanto p«r mnovervi k compiacerlo ? Ah 
Gavalieri, Cavalieri, io non vorrei quests volta fiuvi 
arrossire. Nel resto io so di certo, che se altiel- 
tanto fosse a voi domandato da quella donna che 
chiamate la vostra dama, da qaella, di cui forsen- 
nati tdolatrate ii volto, indovinate le voglie, anbilt 
le grazie, non vi farete pregar tanto a concedergUo- 
lo. E pd vi fate prejgar tanto da on Dio per voi 
crocefisso 7 O conrasione ! O vitnpero ! O ver- 
gogna !— Raccolta di Prose Italtane (in Claasici 
Italiani), vol. ii., p. 345. 

This is certainly not the manner of BossoeC, and 
more like that of a third-rate Methodist among ua. 

* Thus, in his sermon against etil speakiiig 
(zvi.), Barrow treata it aa fit ** for rustic boors, or 
men of coarsest education and employment, who, 
having their minds debased by being conversant in 
meanest afiairs, do vent their sorry pasaiona and 
bicker about their pettjr concemmenta in soch 
strains ; who also, not being capable of a ftir repo- 
tation, or sensible of disgrace to tbemaelvea, do lit- 
tle vslue the credit of others, or care for aspersing 
it But such language is unworthv of those per- 
sons, and cannot easuy be drawn m»n them wiio 
are wont to exerciae tneir thoughta about nobler 
matters," dtc. No one would venture this now 
from the pulpit 
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tbnwin^ Banow'B language is mon anti- 
quated and formal than that of his age ; 
and he abounds too much in uncommon 
woxds of Latin derivation, frequently such 
as appear to have no authority out his own. 

57. South's sermons begin, in order of 
P^ . date, before the Restoration, and 

come down to nearly the end of the 
century. Tibey w^re mueh celebrated at 
the time, and retain a portion of their re- 
nown. This is by no means surprising. 
South had great qualifications for that pop- 
ularity whM^h attends the pulpit, and his 
manner was at that tine original. Not 
diffuse, not learned, not formal in argu- 
ment like Banrow, with a more natural 
structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though hy no means a more fair and sat- 
isfactory turn of reasoning; with a style 
clear anl English, free from all pedantry, 
but abounding with those colloquial nov- 
elties of idiom which, though now become 
vulgar and offensive, the age of Ghurles 
II. afiected ; ^[Huring no personal or temp 
porary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a 
moment to tread on the verge of buffoon- 
ory, recovering himself by some stroke of 
vigorous sense and language ; such was 
the witty Dr. South, whom the courtiers 
delighted to hear. His sermons want all 
that is called unction, and sometimes even 
earnestness, which is owing, in a great 
measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at 
rebels and fanatics ; but there is a mascu- 
line spirit about them which, combined 
with their peculiar characteristics, would 
naturally fill the churches where he might 
be heard. South appears to bend towards 
the Arminian theology, without adopting 
so much of it as some of his contemporar 
ries. 

58. The sermons of TiUotson were for 
'f^B^i^fgg^ half a century more read than any 

in our language. They are now 
bought almost as waste paper, and hardly 
read at all. Such is the fickleness of re- 
ligious taste, as abundantly numerous in- 
stances would prove. TiUotson is reck- 
oned veibose and languid. He has not 
the former defect in nearly so great a de- 
gree as some of his eminent predeces- 
sors ; but there is certainly little vigour or 
vivacity in his style. FuU of the Romish 
controversy, he is perpetually recurring to 
that ** world's debate ;" and he is not much 
less hostile to all the Calvinistic tenets. 
What is most remarkable in the theology 
of Tillotson is his strong assertion, in al- 
most all his sermons, of the principles of 
natural reliffion and morality, not only as 
the basis of all revelation, without a de- 

Eendance on which it cannot be believed, 
ut as nearly coincident with Christianity 
Vol. II.— P p 



in its extent, a length to whieih lew atpres* 
ent would be ready to follow him. Til- 
lotson is always of a tolerant and catholicr 
spirit, enforcing right actions rather than 
orthodox opinions,.and obnoxious, for that 
and other reasons, to all the bigots of his 
own age. 

59. It has become necessary to draw 
towards a conclusion of this chap- BqiMitavy 
ter; the materials are far from TUcofaify. 
being exhausted. In expository, or, as 
some call it,exegetical theology, the Eng- 
lish divines had already taken a conspicu- 
ous station. Andrds, no partial estimator 
of Protestant writers, extols them with 
marked praise.* Those who belonged to 
the earlier part of the century form a por- 
tion of a vast collection, the Critici Sacri, 
published by one Bee, a bookseller, in 
1600. This was in nine folio volumes ; 
and in 1669, Blatthew Pool, a nonconform- 
ing minister, produced his Synopsis Crit- 
icorum, in ive volumes, being in great 
measure an abridgment and digest cf the 
former. Bee complained of the infraction 
of his copyright, or, rather, his equitaMis 
interest ; but such a dispute hu^y per- 
tains to our history.f Tne work of Pool 
was evidently a more ori^nal labour than 
the former* Hammond, ratrick, and othf- 
er commentators do honour to the Angli- 
can Church in the latter part of the cen- 
tury. 

60. Pearson's Exposition of the Apos- 
tles' Creed, published in 1659, is i^own m 
a standard book in English divin- <^ On^d. 
ity. It expands beyond the literal purport 
of the creed itself to most articles of or- 
thodox belief, and is a valuable summary 
of arguments and authorities on that side. 
The closeness of Pearson, and his judi- 
cious selection of proofs, distin^sh him 
from many, especially the earlier, theo- 
logians. Some might surmise that his un- 
deviating adherence to what he calls the 
Church is hardly consistent with inde- 
pendence of thinking ; but, considered as 
an advocate, he is one of much judgmeift 
and skill. Such men as Pearson and Sth- 
lingtleet would have been conspicuous at 
the bar, which we could not quite affirm 
of Jeremy Taylor. 

61. Simon, a regular priest of the con- 
gregation called The Oratory, simon^s 
which has been rich in eminent ^ucai 
men, owes much of his fame to »*****••• 
his Critical History of the Old Testament. 
This work, bold in many of its positions, 



• I soli Inglen, cb« ampio spazio non dovrebbono 
oocupare in quetto capo deli* etegetica aacra, se 
r iatitato deUa noetr* opera ci permetteaae tener 
dietro a tutti i pia degm della noatn atiiaa?— yoL 
ziz., p. 253. f Ckalmen. 
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88 it then seemed to both the Catholic and 
Protestant orthodox, after being nearly 
strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared 
at Rotterdam in 1685. Bossuet atucked 
it with extreme vivacity, but with a real 
inferiority to -Simon both in learning and 
candour.* Le Clerc, on his side, carped 
more at the Critical History than it seems 
to deserve. Many paradoxes, as they 
then were called, in tnis famous work are 
now received as truth, or, at least, pass 
without reproof. Simon may possibly be 
too prone to novelty ; but a love of truth, 
as well as great acuteness, are visible 
throughout. His Critical History of the 
New Testament was published in 1689, 
and one or two more works of a similar 
description before the close of the century. 
63. I have on a former occasion advert- 
ed, in a corresponding chi^ter, to publica> 
tioiis on witchcraft and similar supersti- 
tions. Several might be mentioned at 
this time ; the belief in such tales was as- 
sailed by a prevalent skepticism which 
called out their advocates. Of these, the 
most unworthy to have exhibited their 
great talents in such a cause were our own 

giiloso^ers Henry More and Joseph 
lanvil. The Sadducismus Triumphatus, 
or Treatise on Apparitions, by the lat^ 



ter, has passed ihiou|(h serenl editiona, 
while his Scepsis Scientifica has haidly 
been seen, perhaps, by six living persons. 
A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised 
a great clamour aijainst himself bv a down- 
right denial of all power to the oevil, and, 
consequently, to his supposed instruments, 
the ancient beldams of Holland and other 
countries. His Monde Enchantl^, origi- 
nally published in Dutch, is in four vol- 
umes, written in a systematic manner, and 
with tedious prolixity. There was no 
ground for imputing infidelity to the an- 
Uior, except the usual ^und of calumni- 
ating every one who quits the beaten path 
in theology ; but his explanations of Scrip- 
ture in the case of the demoniacs and the 
like are, as usual with those who have 
taken the same line, rather forced. The 
fourth volume, which contains several cu- 
rious stories of imagined possession, and 
some which resembte what is now caUed 
magnetism, is the only part of Bdckei^s 
once celebrated book that can be read 
with any pleasure. Bekker was a Carte- 
sian, and his theory was built too mudi 
on Cartesian assumptions of the impossi- 
bility of spirit acting on body, whicn are 
easily panried by denying his infeienoe 
from them* 
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BISTORT or SFECVLATIVa PHILOSOPHY FROM 1650 TO 1700. 



Aiwtoteliant.— Logicians.— Cudworth.— Sketch of 
the Philoeophy of OaaeendL— Caiteeiaoieni.— 
PorURoyal Logic. — Anelysie of the Search for 
Truth of Malebraocbe, and of the Ethics of 
Spinosa-^-GlanvU.— Locke's Essay on the Ha- 
inan Understaoding. 

1. Ths Aristotelian and scholastic met- 
AriMoteUan aphysics, though shaken on ev- 
maupbyaios. ery side, and especially by the 
rapid progress of the Cartesian theories, 
had not lost their hold over the theolo- 

fians of the Roman Church, or even the 
^rotestant universities, at the beginning 
of this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of 
that class in Germany ;t and we find, as 
late as 1693, a formid injunction by the 
8oibonne, that none who taught philoso- 

* Defense de la Tradition des Saints Peres. 
CEa'VTes de Bossnet, vol. y., and instructions sar la 
Version du N. T., imprimee a Trevoux, Id., toL iv., 
313. Bansset, Vie de Bossuet, iT., 276. 

t Vol. IT. See his long and lahorious chapter on 
the Aristotelian philosophers of the sixteenth and 
•erenteenth centaries ; no one else seeins to haTe 
done more than copy Bnicker. 



phy in the colleges under its jurisdiction 
should introduce any novelties, or swerve 
from the Aristotetian doctrine.* The Jes- 
uits, rather unfortunately for their credit, 
distinguished themselves as strenuous ad- 
vocates of the old philosophy, and thus 
lost the advantage they had obtained in 
philology as enemies of barbarous preju- 
dice, and encouragers of a progressive 
spirit in their disciples. Rapin, one of 
their most accomphshed men, after speak- 
ing with little respect of the Novum Or- 
ganum, extols the disputations of the 
schools as the best method in the educa- 
tion of young men, who, as he fancies, 



* Cum relatom eseet ad SocieCatem (Smboiii- 
cam) nonnuUos philoaophi» profeseorea^ ex iis 
etiam aliquando qui ad Societatem anhelant, nofaa 
quasdam doctrinas in philosophicis sectariy mi- 
nusque Arisiotelica doctrina etodere, ooam hac- 
tenus uaurpatum fuerit in AcademiA PariaieBai, 
eensuit Societaa injungendom eaee illia, imo ei iis 
qni decent philoeophiam in collegiis sao ragimini 
creditis, ne deinceps novitatibua siudeant, aut ab 
Aristotelica doctrina deSectant, 31 Dec., 16B3.— 
Argentrft, CoUectio Judicionun, iii, 150. 
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have too IHUe ea^toience to delight in 
physical science.* 
3. It is a difficult and dangerous choice, 

Their da- ^ ^ °®^ ^^^ ^^ public Opinion (and 
etine^ we have to make it at present), 
TbMow between that which may itself 
pass away, and that which must 
efface what has gone before. Those 
who clung to the ancient philosophy be- 
lieved that Bacon and Descartes were the 
idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its as- 
cendancy. They were deceivcui, and their 
own reputation has been swept off with 
the systems to which they adhered. 
Thomas White, an English Catholic 
priest, whose Latin appellation is Albius, 
endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and the scholastic terminolo- 
gy in several woiks, and especially in an 
attack upon Glanvil*s Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing. This book, entitled Sciri, I know 
only through GlanviPs reply in his second 
edition, by which White appears to be a 
mere Aristotelian. He was a friend of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who was himself, 
though a man of considerable talents, in- 
capable of disentangling his mind from 
the Peripatetic hypotheses. The power 
of vmrds, indeed, is so great ; the illusions 
of what is called realism, or of believing 
that general terms have an objective, ex- 
terior being, are so natural, and especiaUy 
so bound up both with our notions of es- 
sential, especially theological, truth, and 
with our popular language, that no roan 
oouid in that age be much censured for not 
casting off his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from some mod- 
ern ¥oices. We find that, even after two 
centuries of a better method, many are al- 
ways ready to fall back into a verbal pro- 
cess of theorizing. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian 
j^. method, or, rather, in one which, 
^^' with some change for the worse, 
bad been gradually founded upon it. Bur- 
gersdieius, in this and in other sciences, 
seems to have been in repute ; Smigle- 
cius also is mentioned with praise.f 



* R^flexiona rar la Po6tique, p. 368. He ad- 
mits, however, that to iotrodace more experiment 
and obaerration would be an impnyvement Da 
Teste il 7 a apparence que lea loix, qai ne aooflfrent 
point d'innovation dans Toaage des cboeea aniver- 
•elleinent ^blieSt n'antortaeroiit point d*autre m4- 
thode que celle qai eat anjourdliui en naage dans 
lea tiniveraiUa ; afin de ne paa donner trop de li- 
cence k la paaaion qu*on a natnrellement poar lea 
noQvellee opiniona, dont le cours est d*ane dan* 
gereuse cone<§qaence dans un 6tat bien T6gl6 ; vn 
particuli&rement que la philoaophie eat un des or- 
ganea dont se aert la religion pour a'expliquer dana 

m d^ciaiona. 

t La Logi^M de Smiffledas, aaja Rapin, stt 



These lived both in the former part of 
the century. But they were supersededy 
at least in England, by Wallis, whose In- 
stitntio LogicDB ad Communes Usus Ac- 
commodata was published in 1687. He 
claims, as an improvement upon the re- 
ceived system, the classifpng singular 
propositions among universals.* Rmuus 
had made a third class of them, and in 
this he seems to have been generally fol- 
lowed. Aristotle, though it does not ap- 
pear that he is explicit on the subject, 
does not rank them as particular. That 
Wallis is right cannot be doubted by any 
one who reflects at all ; but his originality 
we must not assert. The same had been 
perceived by the authors of the Port- 
Royal Logic ; a work to which he has 
made no allusion.f Wallis claims also 
as his own the method of reducing hypo- 
thetical to categorical syllogisms, and 
proves it elaborately in a separate disser- 
tation. A smaller treatise, still much 
used at Oxford, by Aldrich, Compendium 
Artis Logics, 1601, is clear and concise, 
but seems to contain nothing very impor* 
tant ; and he alludes to the Art de Penser 
in a tone of insolence, which must rouse 
indignation in those who are acauainted 
with that excellent work. AldricVs cen* 
sures are, in many instances, mere cavil 
and misrepresentation; I do not know 
that they are right in any.^ Of the Art 

un bel ouvrage. The aame writer proceeds to ob- 
aerve that the Spaniarda of the preceding century 
had corrupted logic bY their aubtletiea. Enaejet 
tant dana dea ap6cuIationa creuaea qui n'aToaent 
rien de rtel, leur philoaophea trouvl^rent I'art d'a? oir 
de la raiaon malgr6 ie bon aens, et de donner de la 
cooleur^ et ro^me je ne acai quoi de apecieuae, k ce 
qui 6toit de plua deraiaonnable, p. 382. But this 
must have been rsther the fault or their metaphy*. 
ica than of what ia atrictly called losic. 

* At(]ue hoc aignanter notatum veiim, quia novus 
forte hie videar, et preter aliorum loqoendi fonna- 
1am h»c dicere. Nam plerique logici propoaitio* 
nem guam vocant aingularem, hoc est, de aubjecto 
individuo mre aingulari, pro particular! habent, non 
universali. Sed perperam hoc faciunt, et preter 
mentem Ariatotefia ^qui, quamnm memini, nun- 
quam ejusmodi aingularem, niv Kmra fic^o; appellat 
aut pro tali habet) ; et praoter rei naturam : Non 
enim hie agitar de particularitate aobjecti (quod 
arottw Tocat Aristotebe, uon mr« /upos) aed de per- 

Uaiitate praedicationia Neque ego interim no- 

▼ator cenaendoa sum qui luec dizerim, aed illi po- 
tiua not at ores qui ab Ariatotelica dbctrina rocaise 
rint; eoque multa introduzennt incommoda de 
qnibua auo loco dicetur, p. 125. He haa afterward 
a aeparate disaertation or theaia to prove tbia more 
at length. It aeema that the Ramiata held a third 
daae of propoaitiona, neither nniveraal nor partico- 
lar, to wnico they gave the name of propria^ equiv- 
alent to aingolar. 

t Art de Penaer, part ii., chap, iii 

t One of Aldrich'a charges against the author ti 
the Art de Penaer ia, that he brinsa forward as a 
great diacovery the equality of the aDgles of a 
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de Penser itself we thall hare something 
to say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to those whose 
8tMii«y>» philosophy may be reckoned ori- 
History of ginal, or, at least, modem, a very 
puioaopiiy. yg^ deserve mention who have 

endeavoured to maintain or restore that 
of antiquity. Stanley's History of Phi- 
losophy, in 1655, is in great measure con- 
fined to biography, and comprehends no 
name later than Cameades. Most is de- 
rived from Diogenes Laertius; but an 
analysis of the Platonic philosophy is 
given from Alcinous, and the author has 
compiled one of the Peripatetic system 
inom Aristotle himself. The doctrine of 
the Stoics is also elaborately deduced 
lirom various sources. Stanley, on the 
whole, brought a good deal from an al- 
most untrodden field ; but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critic of philosophy. 
He does not mention Epicurus at aU, prob- 
ably because Gassendi had so well written 
that philosopher's life. 

5. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, partly 
od^ Cbort in 1069 and partly in later years, 
•r tiM Geo- is incompanibly a more learned 
^^'^ work than that of Stanley. Its 
aim is to prove that all heathen philoso- 
phy, whether Barbaric or Greek, was bor- 
rowed from the Scriptures, or, at least, 
from the Jews. The first part is entitled 
Of Philology, which traces the same lead- 
ing principle by means of language ; the 
second. Of Philosophy ; the tnird treats 
of the Vanity of Philosophy, and the fourth 
of Reformed Philosophy, '* wherein Pla- 
to's moral and metaphysic or prime phi- 
losophy is reduced to a useful form and 
method." Gale has been reckoned among 
Platonic philosophers, and, indeed, he pro- 
fesses to And a great resemblance between 
the philosophy of Plato and his own. But 
he is a determined Calvinist in aU respects, 
and scruples not to say, '' Whatever God 
wills is just, because he wills it ;" and 
again, " God willeth nothing without him- 
self because it is just, but it is therefore 
just because he willeth it. The reasons 
of good and evil extrinsic to the divine 
essence are all dependant on the divine 
will, either decement or legislative."* It 
is not likely that Plato would have ac- 
knowledged such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlighten- 
ed man than Gale, Ralph Cudwortli, by 

chiliagon to 1996 right wIm ; and another is, that 
ha givea aa an azample of a regular ayUogism one 
that has obTiouslr five terms ; thas expecting the 
Oxford students, tor whom be wrote, to oelieye that 
Antony Amaoki neither knew the first book of Eu- 
clid, nor the mere radimeatt of conuium logic 
• Part IT., p. 33a 



his Intenectual System of the cndwertM 
Universe, published in 1678, but inteuastm 
written several yean before, *t"««^ 
placed himself in a middle point between 
the dechning and rising schools of philos- 
ophy ; more independent of authority, and 
more close, perhaps, in argument than the 
former, but more prodigal of leaning, 
more technical of language, and leas eoB- 
versant with analytical and inductive pro- 
cesses of reasoning than the latter. Upon 
the whole, however, he belongs to the 
school of antiquity, and probably his wish 
was to be classed with it. Cudworth was 
one of those whom Hobbes had roused by 
the atheistic and immoral theories of tlie 
Leviathan; nor did any antagonist, per- 
haps, of that philosopher bring a more 
vigorous understanding to the combat 
This understanding was not so much ob- 
structed in its own exercise by a vast 
erudition, as it was sometimes concealed 
by it from the reader. Cudworth has 
passed more for a recorder of ancient nhi- 
losophy than for one who might stand in 
a respectable class among philosophers; 
and his work, though long, being unfinish- 
ed, as well as full of digression, its objeicX 
has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the 
hberty of human actions against «. _^ 
the fatalists. Of these he lays it "* **^ 
down that there are three kinds, the first 
atheistic; the second admitting a Deity, 
but one acting necessarily wA without 
moral perfections ; the tfaud granting the 
moral attributes of God, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by neces- 
sary laws which he has ordained. The 
first book of the Intellectual System, which 
alone is extant, relates wholly to the 
proofs of the existence of a Dei^ against 
the atheistic fatalists, his moral nature 
being rarely or never touched ; so that the 
greater and more interesting part of the 
work, for the sake of which the author 
projected it, was never written, unless we 
take for fragments of it some writings 
of the author preserved in the Briti^ 
Museum. 

8. The first chapter contains an aceomit 
of the ancient corpuscular phi- »„^-^t* 
losophy, which, till corrupted by * 
Leucippus and Democritus, Cudworth 
takes to have been not only theistic, but 
more consonant to theistic principles than 
any other. These two, however, brought 
in a fatalism grounded on their own atomic 
theory. In the second chapter he states 
very fully and fairly aU Uieir arguments, 
or, rather, all that have ever been adduced 
on the atheistic side. In the third he ex- 
patiates on the hylozoic atheism, as he 
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calls itt of Strato, which aceoimts the 
world to be animated in all its parts, but 
without a single controlling intelligence, 
and adverts to another h3rpothe8i8, which 
giTes a vegetaUe but not sentient life to 
the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own fa- 
fia^ie moQs theory of a plastic nature, 

a device to account for the opera- 
tions of physical laws without the con- 
tinued agency of the Deity. Of this plas- 
tic energy he speaks in rather a confused 
and indefinite manner, giving it in one 
place a sort of sentient life, or what he 
calls ^ a drowsy, unawakened cogitation,** 
and always treating it as an entity or real 
being. This language of Cudworth, and, 
indeed, the whole hypothesis of a plastic 
nature, was unable to stand the searching 
eye of Bayle, who, in an article of his 
dictionary, pointed out its unphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc 
endeavoured to support Cudworth against 
Bayle, but with little success.* It has 
had, however, some partisans, though rath- 
er among physiologists than metaphysi- 
cians. Grew adopted it to explain vege- 
tation; and the plastic nature differs oiSy, 
as I conceive, from what Hunter and Aber- 
nethy have called life in oigani^ed bodies 
by its more extensive agency ; for if we 
are to believe that there is a vital power, 
not a mere name for the sequence of phe- 
nomena, which marshals the molecules of 
animal and vegetable substance, we can 
see no reason why a similar energy should 
not determine other molecules to assume 
geometrical ^res in crystaUization. The 
error or paradox consists in assigning a 
real unity of existence, and a real power 
of caasation, to that which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellec- 
n. neeooni ^^^ System, of vast length, and 
afoid puioa* occupym|^ half the entire work, 
^y- launches mto a sea of old philos- 
ophy, in order to show the unity of a su- 
preme God to have been a general belief 
of antiquity. " In this fourth chapter," he 
says, " we are necessitated by the matter 
itself to run out into philology and anti- 
quity, as also in the other parts of the 
booK we do often ^ve an account of the 
doctrine of the ancients ; which, however, 
some over-severe philosophers may look 
npon fastidiously, or undervalue and de- 
preciate; yet, as we conceived it often 
necessary, so, possibly, may the variety 
thereof not be ungpteftil to others, and 
this mixture of pmlology throughout the 
whole sweeten and allay the severity of 
philosopfay to them ; the main thing which 

* Bibliokh^qae Choirie, toI. t. 



the book pretends to, in the mean time, 
being the philosophy of religion. But, 
for our part, we neither call philology, 
nor yet philosophy, our mistress, but serve 
ourselves of either as occasion requireth."* 

11. The whole fourth chapter may be 
reckoned one great episode, and, as it con^ 
tains a store of usenil knowledge on an- 
cient philosophy, it has not only been 
more read than the remaining part of the 
Intellectual System, but hiw been the 
cause, in more than one respect, that the 
work has been erroneously judged. Thus 
Cudworth has been reckoned, by very 
respectable authorities, in the Flatonic 
school of philosophers, and even in thai 
of the later Platonists ; for which I per- 
ceive little other reason than that he has 
gone diffusely into a supposed resemblance 
between the Platonic and Christian Trin- 
ity. Whether we agree with him in this 
or no, the subject is insulated, and belongs 
only to the history of theological opinion; 
in Cudworth's own philosophy he appears 
to be an eclectic, not the vassal of rlato, 
Plotinus, or Aristotle, though deeply versed 
in them aU. 

19. Of the fifth and last chapter of the 
first and only book of the Intel- Bj^arn. 
lectual System, Cudworth, revert- mmta 
ing to the various atheistical ar- ^^^ 
guraents which he had stated in * ' 
die second chapter, answers them at great 
length, and, though not without much eru« 
dition, perhaps more than was requisite, 
yet depending chiefly on his own stores 
of reasoning. And inasmuch as even a 
second-rate philosopher ranks hicfaer in 
literary precedence than the most Teamed 
reporter of other men's doctrine, it may 
be unfortunate for Cudworth's leputatioa 
that he consumed so much time in the 
preceding chapter upon mere learning, 
even though that should be reckoned more 
useful and valuable than his own reason- 
ings. These, however, are frequently val- 
uable, and, as I have intimated above, he 
is partially tinctured by Uie philosophy of 
his own generation, while he endeavours 
to tread in the ancient paths. Yet he 
seems not aware of the juace which Ba- 
con, Descartes, and Gassendi were to 
hold ; and not only names them sometimes 
with censure, hardly with praise, but most 
inexcusably throws out several intimations 
that they had designedly served the cause 
of atheism. The disposition of the two 
former to slight the argument from final 
causes, though it might jOstly be animad- 
verted upon, could not warrant this most 
micandid and untrue aspersion. But jus- 

* Plpefrce, p. 37. 
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.tice was eTeB4iaiided ; Cudworth himself 
did not escape the slander of bigots ; it 
was idly said by Dryden, that he had put 
the arguments against a Deity so well, that 
some thought he had not answered them ; 
and, if Warburton may be believed, the 
remaining part of the Intellectual System 
was never published, on account of the 
world^s malignity in Judging of the first.* 
Probably it was never written. 

13. Cudworth is too credulous and un- 
critical about ancient writings, defending 
all as genuine, even where his own age 
had been skeptical. His terminology is 
stiflf and pedantic, as is the case with all 
our older metaphysicians, abounding in 
words which the English language has 
not recognised. He is full of the ancients, 
but rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes 
is the adversary with whom he most grap- 
ples; the materialism, the resolving all 
ideas into sensation, the low morality of 
that writer, were obnoxious to the ani- 
madversion of so strenuous an advocate of 
a more elevated philosophy. In some re- 
spects Cudworth has, as I conceive, much 
the advantage ; in others, he will general- 
ly be thought by our metaphysicians to 
want precision and logical reasoning ; and, 
upon the whole, we must rank him, in, 
pnilosophical acumen, far below Hobbes, 
Malebranche, and Locke, but also far 
above any mere Aristotelians, or retailers 
of Scotus and Aquinas. 

14. Henry More, though by no means 
More ^^^ eminent than Cudworth in his 

' own age, ought not to be placed on 
the same level. More fell not only into 
the mystical notions of the later Plato- 
nists, but even of the Cabalistic writers. 
His metaphysic^ philosophy was bor- 
rowed in great measure from them ; and 
though he was in correspondence with 
Descartes, and enchanted with the new 
Tiews that opened upon him, yet we find 
that he was reckoned much less of a Car- 
tesian afterward, and even wrote against 
parts of the theory.f The most peculiar 
tenet of More was the extension of spirit ; 
acknowledging and even striving for the 
soul's immortuity, he still could not con- 
ceive it to be unextended. Yet it seems 
evident that if we give extension as well 
as figure, which is implied in finite exten- 



* Warborton's preface to Divine Legation, vol. ii. 

i Batllet, Vie de Deacartes, liv. vii. U imiat be 
obeerved that More never wholly agreed with Dea- 
cartee. Thna they differed aboat the omnipreaence 
of the Deity ; Deaeartee thought that he was par- 
toot k raiaon de at paiaaaoce, et qu*k raiaon de aon 
eeaence il n*a abaolument aucune relation au lien. 
More, who may be called a lover of extenaion, 
maintained a strictly local presence.— (Eavres de 
Deecartaa, vol. x., p. 939. 



sion, to the single self-conscious monad, 
qualities as heterogeneous to thinking as 
material impenetrability itself, we shall 
find it in vain to deny the possibility at 
least of the latter. Some indeed might 
question whether what we call matter is 
any real being at all, except as extension 
under peculiar conditions. But this con- 
jecture need not here b^ pressed. 

16. Gassendi himself, by the extensive- 
ness of his erudition, may be said ^ ^^^^^j|^ 
to have united the two schools of 
speculative philosophy, the historical and 
the experimental, though the character of 
his mind determined him far more towards 
the latter. He belongs in point of time 
rather to the earlier period of the century ; 
but his Syntagma Philosophicum having 
been published in 1658, we haye defer- 
red the review of it to the present period. 
This posthumous work, in two volumes 
folio, and nearly 1600 pages closely print- 
ed in double columns, is divided into three 
parts, the Logic, the Ph}rsics, and the 
Ethics; the second occupying more than 
five sixths of the whole. T\e «,^i^ 
Logic is introduced by two prooB- "■*'^«*- 
mial books ; one containing a history of 
the science flrom Zeno of Elea,the parent 
of systematic logic, to Bacon and Descar- 
tes ;* the other, stiU moie valuable, on the 
criteria of truth ; shortly criticising also, 
in a chapter of this book, the several 
schemes of logic which he had merely de- 
scribed in the former. After stating yery 
prolixly, as is usual with him, the argu- 
ments of the skeptics against the evidence 
of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, 
as he calls them, who refer the sole crite- 
rion of truth to the understanding, he pro- 
pounds a sort of middle course. It is ne- 
cessary, he observes, before we can infer 
truth, that there should be some sensible 
sign, oioBtfTw orffutov; for, since all the 
knowledge we possess is derived from the 
sense, the mind must first have some sen- 
sible image, by which it may be led to a 
knowledge of what is latent and not per- 
ceived by sense. Hence we may distin- 

* Pnetereundam porro non eat ob eaa» qpk eat* 
celebritatem Organum, aive logic» Francasci Baco- 
nia Verulamii. He eztola Bacon highly, bot givee 
an analyaia of the Novum Organum wittUNit mach 
criticism.— De Logics Origin e, c. x. 

Logica Verulamii, Gasaeudi aays in anodier 
place, tola ac per ae ad phyaicao, aique adeo ad 
▼eritatem notitiamve reram ^annaDam habendam 
contendit. PrecipoA autem in eo eai, ut bene ina- 
aginomor, quatenus volt ease imprimia ezneoda 
omnia pmjudicia ac novaa deinde notionea ideaaYe 
ex noria debiU(]Qe fiustis ezperimentis iodueendasL 
Logica Carteaii recta qnidem VemUmii imitatiaiie 
ab eo ezorditur, auod ad bene imaginandam prava 
prejndicia ezQcbaa, recta vero indneoda valt, &c» 
p. 90. 
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gniBh in oimelTes a double criterion; one 
by which we perceive the sign, namely, 
the senses ; another, by which we under- 
stand, through reasoning, the latent thing, 
namely, the intellect or rational faculty.* 
This he illustrates by the pores of the 
skin, which we do not perceive, but infer 
their existence by observing the permea- 
tion of moisture. 

16. In the first part of the treatise itself 
Htotbeoiy on Logic, to which these two 
oTidMH, books are introductory, Gassendi 
lays down again his favourite principle, 
that every idea in the mind is ultimately 
derived from the senses. But while what 
the senses transmit are only singukur ideas, 
the mind has the faculty of making gen- 
eral- ideas out of a number of these singu- 
lar ones when they resemble each otber.f 
In this part of his Logic he expresses him- 
self clearly and unequivocally a concep- 
tualist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a 
prodigality of learning upon every piov- 
mce of nature. Gassendi is full of quota- 
tion, and his systematic method manifests 
the comprehensiveness of his researches. 
In the third book of the second part of the 
third section of the Physics he treats of 
the immateriality, and in the fourteenth 
of the immortality of the soul, and main- 
tains the affirmative of both propositions. 
This may not be what those who judge of 
Gassendi merely from his objections to 
the Meditations of Descartes have sup- 
posed. But a clearer insiffht into his 
metaphysical theory will be obtained from 
the ninth book of the same part of the 
Physics, entitled De Intellectu, on the Hu- 
man Understanding. 

18. In this book, after much display of 
■ad or tke erudition on the tenets of pmlos- 
Bauire of ophers, he determines the soul to 
tbe Msi. ^ jpjj incorporeal substance, cre- 
ated by God, and infused into the body, so 
that it resides in it as an informing and 
not merely a present nature, forma infor- 
mans, et non aimpUciter assistens.^ He 
next distinguishes intellection or under- 
standing from imagination or perception ; 
which IS worthy of particular notice, be- 
cause in his controversy with Descartes 
ha had thrown out doubts as to any dis- 
tinction between them. We have in our- 
selves a kind of faculty which enables us, 
by means of reasonings to understand that 

*^F. 81. If Uiii pusage be well attended to, it 
will show how the Miiloeophy of (HsMiidi has been 
BusQiidentood by thoee who confound it with Uie 
merely aenanal achool of metaphyaicians. No one 
liaa more clearly, or more at length, diatingaiahed 
the ai0^nv tfmutoy, the aenaible aaaocUUed aign, 
Ikom the unimaginable objecta of pure intellect, aa 
we ahaU aoon aee. f P- 03* t P. 410. 



which by no endeavouxs we can imagine 
or represent to the mind.* Of this the 
size of the sun, or innumerable other ex- 
amples might be given ; the mind having 
no idea suggested by the imagination of 
the sun's magnitude, but knowing it by a 
peculiar process of reasoning. And hence 
we infer that the intellectual soul is imma- 
terial, because it understands that which 
no material image presents to it, as we in- 
fer also that the imaginative faculty is ma- 
terial, because it employs the images sup- 
plied by sense. It is true that the intel- 
lect makes use of these sensible images 
as steps towards, its reasoning upon things 
which cannot be imagined ; out the proof 
of its immateriality is given by this, that 
it passes beyond all material images, and 
attains a true knowledge of that whereof 
it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes, that in what Gas- 
sendi has said on the power of the mind 
to understand what it cannot conceive, 
there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that 
nothing is in the understanding which has 
not been in the sense. But, uidess we im« 
pute repeated contradictions to this philos- 
opher, he must have meant that axiom in 
a less extended sense than it has been ta- 
ken by some who have since employed it. 
By that which is '* in the understanding** 
he could only intend definite images de- 
rived from sense, which must be present 
before the mind can exercise an^ faculty, 
or proceed to reason up to unimagina- 
ble things. The fallacy of the sensualist 
school, English and French, was to con- 
clude that we can have no knowledge of 
that which is not "in the understandmg ;** 
an inference true in the popular sense of 
words, but false in the metaphysical. 

30. There is, moreover, Gassendi pro- 

* Itaque est in nobis intellectua species, qna rati- 
ocinando eo provehimur, nt aUqmd intelligamos, 
qood imaginan, vel cujus habere obsenantem ima- 
ginem, quanlumcunque animi Tires contenderimua, 
non possimus. « . . After instancing the aixe of the 
sun, possunt consimilia sezcenta anerri. . . . Yerum 
qoidem istud sufficiat, ut constet quidpiam ooa in- 
telllgere quod imaginan non liceat, et iniellectom 
ita eaae diatinctum a phantasis, ut cum phantaaia 
habeat mateiiales apecies, sub quibua rea imagimi' 
tur. non habeat tamen intellectas, sub quibua ne 
intelltgat : neque eftim uUam, ▼. g. habet illiua mag* 
nitudinis quam in sole intelligit ; sed tantum vi pro- 
pria, seu ratiocinando, earn eaae in sole maffnitudi* 
nem comprehendit, ac pari modo catera. Nempe 
ez hoc emcitur, ot rem sine specie materiali intel- 
ligena, esse immaterialis debeat; sicuti phantasia 
ex eo materialis ar^itur, ^uod materiali specie uta- 
tur. Ac utitur quidem etiam* inlellectua apeciebua 
pbsntasta perceptis, tanquam gradibua, ut ntioci- 
nando aaaec^uatur ea, qpm deinceps aine apeciebua 
phantaamansve intelligit : sed hoc ipsum eat quod 
illiua immaterialitatem arguit, quod ultra omnam 
apeciem materlalem ae provehat, quidpiamque cqJim 
nuUam habeat phantaama reveia agnoecat. 
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DMn^oMi. ceedv, a chu» of reflex opem- 
m ideM or tions, whereby the mind under- 
'•^••'•^ stands itself and its own facul- 
ties, and is conscious that it is exercising 
each acts. And this faeolty is superior to 
any that a material substance possesses ; 
for no body can act refleidy on itself, but 
must move from one place to another.* 
Our observation, therefore, of our own im- 
aginings must be by a power superior to im« 
agination itself; for imagination is em- 
ployed on the image, not on the percep- 
tion of the image, since there is no image 
of the act of perception. 

91. The intellect, also^ not only forms 
rniiversal ideas, but perceives the nature 
of unirersality. Ana this seems peculiar 
to mankind ; for brutes do not show any^ 
tiling more than a power of association 
by resemblance. In our own conception 
of a universal, it may be urged, there is 
always some admixture of singularity, as 
of a particular fbrm, magnitude, or colour; 
yet we are able, Gassendi thinks, to strip 
die image successively of all these par- 
ticular adjunets.f He seems, therefore, 
as has been remariied above, to have held 
the eonceptualist theory in the strictest 
manner, admitting the reality of universal 
ideas even as images present to the mind. 

93. Intellection being the proper opera- 

▲leo Intel- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^°^i i^ ^ necdlcss to 
leet fhm iilquire whether it does this by 
tMginmi o n . j^g ^^^ nature, or by a peculiar 

faculty called understanding ; nor should 
we trouble ourselves about the Aristote- 
lian distinction of the active and passive 
intellect.! We have only to distinguish 
this intellection from mere conception de- 
rived from the phantasy, which is neces- 
sarily associatea with it. We cannot con- 
ceive Giod in this life, except under some 
image thus supplied ; and it is the same 
with all other incorporeal things. Nor do 
we comprehend infinite quantities, but 
have a sort of confused image of indefinite 
extension. This is surely a right account 
of the matter; and if Stewart had paid 
any attention to these and several other 

* Altorumett genus reflexsrom tctionuiD, <)iiibiiB 
inteUmstiiB teipsom, lutique fanctionM intelligit, 
•c ipeciattm se intelligsre tuimadTertit Videlicet 
hoe imuius est omni iacaltate oorporea soperius; 
tiDoniam quicqeid corporeom est, ita ceito loco, vve 
pennoDenter. tive saocedenter aliintum eet, ot non 
^perttts se, aed acdnin veraos alind CBTenum a ae pn^> 
cedere poaait 

t Et ne inatea in noMa qooqne, dam nniveraale 
eoneipinnia, admiaoeri aemper aiiqnid amgularitatte, 
at ceit» magnitodinTa, certw fignm, certi eoloiia, 
dtc., eiperimar tamen, niai [sic] mnnl, aaltam ane- 
eaaiivA apoliari k nobia natorom qnalibat apeciali 
macnftodine, qnalibat apaeiali fignn, qnoUbet ape- 
elafi eolore ; atqoe ita de eataria. 

t P.44S. 



passa^, he coidd not hsfs SO much 
conceived the philosophy Of Gassendi. 

93. The mind, as long as it dwells in tbe 
body, seems to have no intelligible species, 
except phantasms derived from sense. 
These he takes for impressions on the 
brain, driven to and fro by the animal spir- 
its till they reach the phanUuia or imagin- 
ative faculty, and cause it to imagine sen- 
sible thin^. The soul, in Gassendi*s the- 
ory, consists of an incorporeal part or in- 
teUect, and of a corporeal part, the phan- 
tasy or sensitive soul, which he conceives 
to be difitased throughout the body. The 
intellectual soul instantly perceives, by its 
union with the phantasy, the images im- 
pressed upon the latter, not by impcdse of 
these sensible and material species, bat by 
intuition of their images in the {fantasy.* 
Thus, if I rightly apprehend his meaning, 
we are to distinguish, first, the species in 
the brain, derived from immediate sense 
or reminiscence ; secondly, the image of 
these conceived by the phantasy ; thirdly, 
the act of perception m the mind itself, 
by which it knows the phantasy to have 
imagined these species, and knows also 
the species themselves to have, or to have 
had, their external archetypes. This dis^ 
tinction of the ammMs or reasonable, from 
the amma or sensitive soul, he took, as he 
did a great part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus. 

94. The phantasy and intellect proceed 
together, so that they might appear at first 
to be the same faculty. Not only, how* 
ever, are they different in their operation 
even as to objects which fall under the 
senses and are represented to the mind, 
but the intellect has certain operations pe* 
culiar to Itself. Such is Uie apprehension 
of things which cannot be perceived by 
sense, as the Deity, whom, though we can 
only imagine as corporeal, we apprehend 
or understand to be otherwiscf He rs- 
peats a good deal of what he had before 
said on the distinctive province of the un* 
derstanding, by which we reason on things 
incapable of being imagined ; drawing sev- 



• Eodem momento intellectna ob intiman 
pHMentiam cohnreDtiamque com phawlaaia 
eandem contoetur.— P. 450. 

t Hoc eat antem pmier phantaais caoc^oe, in- 
tsUectilaqQe ipaias proprinm, proteatqoe adeo taHa 
apprehenaio non jam imasinatio, era intaIHgaMia 
▼el iotallectio dicL Non quod inlellectDa non ae^ 
cipiat anaam ab ipaa pbantaaia ratiocinandi eaM il» 
iqwid ultra id, quod apecie imaginere repmaentator, 
neqna non atmul comitantem tilsm apeeiem vat 
imaginationem habeat ; aed quod apptepend a t, in* 
tallintTe aliquid, ad quod apprrtiendandtini wk^m 
parclpiendnm aaaaigara pfaantuaa non jpoaait, ut qua 

ooDino tenninetur ad eorponisi apseMO * 

ginem, a& qua illiua opsnnahMilaMfto 
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enl iBBteiieM ftom the geometry of infr. 

nites, as in asymptotes, wherein, he si^s, 
something is always inferred by reasoning 
which we presume to be true, and yet can- 
not reach by any effort of imagination.* 
96. I have given a few extracts from 

BiiDhikM. ^**®^ *° order to confirm 
opby ini*- what has been said, his writings 
widaniiod being little read in England, and 
bf Stowact. j^3 philosophy not having been 
alwasTB represented in the same manner. 
Degerando has claimed, on two occasions, 
the priority for Gassendi in that theory of 
the generation of ideas which has usually 
been ascribed to Locfce.f But Stewart 
protests against this alleged similarity in 
the tenets of the French and English phi- 
losof^ers. ^ The remade,'* he says, '* is 
certainly just if restrained to Locke's doo- 
tnne as interpreted by the greater part of 
philosophers on the Continent; but it is 
▼ery wide of the truth if applied to it as 
now explained and modified by the most 
intelligent of his discijdes in tlus country. 
The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's ar- 
gument against Descartes,is to materialize 
that class of our ideas which the Lockists 
as well as the Cartesians consider as the 
eacrfosiTe objects of the power of reflectuni, 
and to show that these ideas are all ulti- 
mately resolvable into images or concep- 
tions borrowed from things external. It 
is not, therefore, what is sound and valu- 
^le in this part of Locke's system, but the 
errors grafted on it in the comments of 
some of his followers, that can justly be 
saki to have been borrowed from Gassen- 
di. Nor has Gassendi the merit of origi- 
nality even in these errors ; for scarcely a 
remark on the subject occurs in his works 
but what is copied from the accounts 
transmitted to us of the Epicurean meta- 
physics."^ 

36. Itwill probably s^ppear to those who 
consider what I have quoted from Gassen- 
di, that in his latest writings he did not 
differ so much from Locke, and lead the 
way so much to the school of the French 



• Id qoibiM aemper aliquid aT|ain8ntaiido eolli- 
gitiiv» quod et veram etae inteUipmua ec imagioftQ- 
SonoD aMeqnimar tamon. 

t HittomComp«^de8 8y«t^iDe8(1604\ToLi, 
p^ aOi> and Biosr. Uaivenelle, art OaaieiML Yet 
to neitber of tbaaa does M. DMeraodo advart az* 
yraaaly to tba poenliar raaambknce between the 
mtema of Oaaae&di and Locke, in tbeacconnt they 
give of ideaa of lafleetioD. He refera, however, to 
• more particolar eany of hia own on the Oaaaen- 
dtan pbdoaopby, which I have not aeen. Aa to 
Ijocke'a poaitife obligationa to hia |Hcedeeeaaor, I 
ahonld be, petfaapa, inclined to doubt whether he, 
who vaa DO giwt lever of large hooka, had read so 
VDWwldy a wori^ aa the Syntagma Philoaophicam ; 
het the afaiidgBHOt of Baniar would have anfficed. 

t Prehninaiy Diiiflrtation to EngrclOMdjs. 

Vol. IL-O « 



melaphysitiane of llie eighteenth eesliBy 
as Stewart has supposed. The resem- 
blance to the Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding in several points, espeeial^ 
in the important distinction of what Locke 
has called ideas of reflection from those 
of sense, is too evident to be denied. I 
am, at the same time, unaUe to account in 
a satisfactory manner for the apparent die* 
crepanoe between the language of Gas-> 
sendi in the Syntagma Philosophicunif and 
that which we find in his objections to the 
Meditations of Descartes. No great in* 
terval of time had intervened between the 
two works ; for the correspondence with 
Descartes bcArs date in 1641, and it ap- 
pears by that with Louis, count of Angon* 
kme, in the succeedixu; year, that he was 
already employed on ue first part of the 
Syntagma Philosophicum.* Whether he 
urged some of his objections against the 
Cartesian metnihysies with a regard to 
victory rather than truth, or, as would be 
the more candid, and periiaps more rea- 
sonable h3rpothesis, he was induced, by 
the acuteness of his jpneat antagonist, to 
review and reform his own opmion«» I 
must leave to the philosophical reader.f 

97. Stewart had evidently little or no 
knowledge of the Syntanaa Phil- Bwite^ 
osophicum. But he had seen an a puoaw qf 
Abridgment of the Philoeophy of «■■««. 
Qassendi by Bemier, pubhshed at Lyeits 
in 1678, and finding in this the doctrine of 
Locke on ideas of reflection, conceived 
that it did not faithfully represent its own 
original. But this was nardly a yery 
plausible conjecture ; Bemier being a man 
of considerable ability, an intimate friend 
of Gassendi, and his epitome being so far 
from concise that it extends to ei|^ small 
volumes. Having not indeed coUated the 
two books, but read them within a short 
interval of time, I can say that Bemier 
has given a faithAil account of the philoso- 
phy of Gassendi, as it is contained in the 
Syntagma Philosophicum, for he takes no» 
tice of no other work ; nor has he here 



* Ganendi Opera, voL tl, p^ 130. Theae lettais 
are interesting to thoie who woold atody the phiks- 
(^hy of QaaaendL 

t Baillet, in hia Life of Deaeartea, would lead na 
to think that Gaeaandi waa too mneh influenced by 
perwnal motivea in writing againat Deaeartee^ uriio 
bad mentioned the pbanomena of paifaelia without 
aUnding to a diaaertatioD of Gaaaeodi on the anb- 
ject. The latter, it aeema, owna in a letter to Rivet 
that he ahonld not have ezaauned ao cloiely the 
BMtaphyaica of Deaeartaa if he had been treated bf 
him with as much politanaas aa he had expected,— 
ViedeDescartea,liv.Ti. The retort of Descartes 
OCaro! (seeii.96efthia voLXoflendedGawandi, 
and caoaad a roMnaas ; wbieh, according to BaiUe^ 
Soita^ra aggratatod, aotina a traachwoos part is 
•xasMnliBt the wad of GsiModi. 
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added aaTthing of his own. But in 1689 

he published another little book, entitled 
Doutes de M. Bemier sur qoelques uns 
des principaux Ohapitres de son Abr6g6 
de la Philosophie de Gassendi. One of 
these doubts relates to the existence of 
space ; and in another plaice he denies 
the reality of eternity or abstract duration. 
Bemier observes, as Descartes had done, 
that it is vain and even dangerous to at- 
tempt a definition of evident things, such 
as motion, because we are apt to mistake 
a definition of the word for one of the 
thing ; and philosophers seem to conceive 
that motion is a real being, when tiiey 
talk of a billiard-ball communicating or 
losing it.* 

S8. The Cartesian philosophy, which its 
Progreu of adversaries had expected to ex- 
€2Btadui pire with its founder, spread more 
pwto«>i*y. and more after his death, nor had 
it ever depended on any personal favour 
or popularity of Descartes, since he did 
not possess such except with a few friends. 
The churches and schools of HoUand were 
full of Cartesians. The old scholastic 
philosophy became ridiculous ; its distinc- 
tions, its maxims, were laughed at, as its 
adherents complain ; and probably a more 
iatal blow was given to the Aristotelian 
system by Descartes than even by Bacon. 
The Cartesian theories were obnoxious to 
the rigid class of theologians; but two 
parties of considerable importance in Hol- 
land, the Arminians and the Coccejans, 
generally espoused the new philosophy, 
[an^ speculations in theology were im- 
mediately connected with it, and it acted 
on the free and scrutinizing spirit which 
began to sap the bulwarics oi establish- 
ed orthodoxy. The Cartesians were de- 
nounced in ecclesiastical synods, and were 
hardly admitted to any office in the church. 
They were condemned by several univer- 
sities, and especiaU^jT by that of Leyden in 
1678, for the position that the trutii of 
scripture must be proved by reason.! Nor 

* Even Gassendi has deibed duration " an in- 
oorporeal flowing extension,** which is a good in. 
•tance of the socoess that can attend such defini- 
tioDs of simple ideas. 

t Leyden had condemned the whole Cartesian 
■jstem as earlj as 1051, on the fioand that it was 
an innoration on the Aristotelian philosophy so long 
received; and ordained, ut in Academia intra Aria- 
totelic« philoeophis limites, quB hie hactenus re- 
cepta fuit, nos contineamus, utque in poetenim nee 
|>hilosophin, neqne nominis Cartesiani in dispata^ 
tionibas lecCionibus ant pablicis aliis ezerdtiis, nee 
pro nee contra OMntio fiat Utrecht in 1644, had 
gone ftrther, and her decree is couched in terms 
which might have been used by any one ^ho 
wished to ridicule univeraity prejadioe by a forgery. 
Rejicere novam istan philoeophiam, primo <|aia 
veteri philosophiB, qdam Academiv toto orbi terra- 
nun hactttnoB optiino coonlio docuere^ advervator, , 



were they less eq[i08ed to penecotioittt 
France.* 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one 
sense, carried in itself the seeds of its 
own decline ; it was the Scylla of many 
dogs ; it taught men to think for them- 
selves, and to think often better than Des- 
cartes had done. A new eclectic philoso- 
phy, or, rather, the genuine spirit of free 
inquinr, made Cartesiamsm cease as a 
sect, though it left much that had been inr 
troduc^ by it. We owe thanks to these 
Cartesians of the seventeenth century for 
their strenuous assertion of reason against 
prescriptive authority : the latter part of 
this affe was signalized by the overthrow 
of a despotism which had fought every 
inch in its retreat, and it was manifestly 
after a stniffgle, on the Continent, with 
this new phuosophy, that it was ultimate- 
ly vanquished.t 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, 
the Low Countries, and Germany, La.nf|s. 
were numerous and respectable. B«i^ 
La Forge, of Saumur, first developed the 
theory of occasional causes to explain the 
union of soul and body, wherein he was 
followed by Geulinx, Regis, Wittich, and 
Malebranche.^ But this and other inno- 
vations displeased the stricter Cartesians, 
who did not find them in their master. 
Clauberg in Germany, Clerselier in Franee, 
Le Grand in the Low Conntries, should 

ejusque ftmdamenta subvertit: deinde ^ma javea- 
tntem a veteri et sana philosopnia avertit, ' "' 



que quo minus ad enbhm tmditioma pnvdiaim; eo 
quod istins prveumptn philoeophitt adminiciilD et 
teeknologmuila m auetorum librig proftnonamfHH !■&• 
tionibui ei dinmaUanUnu tuitata, p tre ^ er t mgMl; 
postremo quod ex eadem varis nuss et abeordB 
opiniones partim consignantur, parttm ab iraprovida 
juventttto deduci possint pugnuites cam castaiii 
disciplinis et &cultatibus, atque imprimis cum or^ 
thodoza theologia ; censere igitur et statnere omnes 
philosophiam in hac academia docentes impoeteram 
a tali instituto et incepto absUnere debefe, conlao- 
toa modka Ubmiata di$$mimtdi in singularibas oon- 
nollis opinionibus ad aliarum oeleniom .Acad»- 
miarum ezemplom hie nsitata, ita ut veteiis et re- 
ceptsB philosophia fundamenta non labefiKtent — 
Tepel., Hist. Philos. Cartesians, p. 75. 

* An account of the manner in which the Carte- 
sians were haratted through the Jesoita is given 
by M. Cousin, in the Journal des Saivans, Juicii. 
1838. 

t For the &te of the Garteeian philoaophy in tha 
life of its founder, see the life of Deseaitas by Bail* 
let, 2 vols, in quarto, vrhich he afterward abndfed 
in 12mo. After the death of Descutea, it may be 
best traced by means of Bmcker. Buhle, as Qeoal, 
is a mere copyist of his predecessor. HehBa.ho«r- 
ever, given a fuller account of Regie. A godImd- 
porary History of Cartesian Philosophy by Tapri 
contams rather a neatly written sumnMry ef tha 
controversiea it excited both in the limime of 
Descartes and for a few years afterward. 

t Tennemann (Manuel de la Phfloaophie, ii^ 90) 
ascribes this theory to OealiDZ.-«8ee also Biiicki^ 
er, v., 7(H. 
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be menticMied among tbe leaders of tlie 
school. But no one has left so compre- 
hensive a statement and defence of Car- 
tesianism as Jean Silvain Regis, whose 
Systeme de la Philosophie, in three quarto 
volumes, appeared at Paris in 1090. It is 
divided into four parts, on Logic, Meta- 
physics, Physics, and Ethics. In the three 
latter Regis claims nothing as his own 
except some explanations, ^* All that I have 
said being due to M. Descartes, whose 
method and principles I have followed, 
even in explanations that are different 
from his own." And in his Logic he 
professes to have gone httle beyond the 
author of the Art de Penser.* Notwith- 
standing this rare modesty. Regis is not a 
writer unworthy of being consiuted by the 
studious of philosophy, nor deficient in 
clearer and fuller statements than will al- 
ways be found in Descartes. It might 
even be said that he has many things 
which would be sought in vain through 
his master's writings, though I am unable 
to prove that they might not be traced in 
those of the intermediate Cartesians. 
Though our limits will not permit any 
farther account of Regis, I will give a few 
passages in a note.f 

* It is renisrkable that Regis says nothing aboat 
fignres and modes of svUogism : Nona ne dixons rien 
des figures no des sjllogismes en g6n^ra] ; car bien 
qoe tout cela pnine servir de qoelqae choee pour la 
sptealation de la logique, il n'est an moins d'aucun 
usage pour la pratique, laquelle est I'unique bnt que 
none nous sommss propoe6s dsns ce traits, p. 37. 

t Regis, in imitatiOD of his master, and perhaps 
with more clearness, observes that our knowledge 
of our own existence is not derived from reasoning, 
mais par nne connoissance simple et int^ieure, 
qai precede toutes les coonoissances aoiuis^s, et 
9Qi j'appelle coiudmee. En effet, qaand je dis que 
je connois ou que je crois connoitre, ce je presup* 
pose lui'm^me mon existence, <tant impossible que 
je connoisse, oo seulement que je croye connoitre, 
0t que je ne sds pas quelqoe chose d'existant, p. 68. 
Tm Cartesian paradox, as it has been deemed, that 
tbinkmg is the essence of the soul. Regis has ex- 
plained away. After coming to the conclusion, Je 
suis done une pens6e, he immediately corrects him- 
self '. Cependant je crains encore de me d^finir mal, 
qaand je dis que ie suis une peosie, qui a la propri- 
ety de douter et d'avoir de la certituae ; car quelle 
apparence y a til que ma nature, qui doit Atre unS 
chose fixe et permanente, consiste dans la pens6e, 
piDiH{ue je sais par exp^ience que mes penste 
•ont dans un fiux continael, et que jo ne pense ja- 
mais k la m^me chose deux momens de luite? mais 
qnand je consid6re la difiiculti de plus pr^s, je con- 
sols ais^ment qu'elle vient de ce que le mot de pen- 
tU est ^oivoque, et que je m'en sers indi£f£rem- 
ment pour signifier la pensee qui constitue ma na- 
ture, et pour designer les diffirentes mani&res d*4tre 
de cette pensee ; ce qui est une errsur extreme, car 
il y a cette difference centre la pens6e qui constitue 
ma nature, et les nens^es, qui n'en sent que les ma- 
nitres d*ltie, que la premiere est une pens^ fixe et 
permanente, et que les autres sont des penste 
changeantes et pasaag^res. Cast poaiquoi, afin 



31. Huei, bishop of Avranches, a man 
of more pfcberal erudition than Host's cm- 
philosophical acoteness, yet not sore or car* 
quite without this, arraigned the ••■*«"■«• 
whole theory in his Censura Philosophie 
Caitesianie. He had been for many 
years, as he tells us, a favourer of Carte- 
sianism, but his retractation is very com- 
plete. It cannot be denied that Huet 
strikes well at the vulnerable parts of the 
Cartesian metaphysics, and exposes their 
alternate skepticism and dogmatism with 
some justice. In other respects he dis- 
plays an inferior knowledge of the human 
mind and of the principles of reasoning to 
Descartes. He repeats Gassendi's cavil, 
that Cogito, ergo sum, involves the truth 
of Quod cogitat, est. The Cartesians, 

■ ■ _ _ _ . . 

de donner one id6e exacte de ma nature, ie dini 
que je suis une pensee qui exists en elle-inime, et 

3ui est le sujet de toutes mes mani^res de penser. 
e dis que je suis une pens^ pour marquer ce que 
la pensie qui constitue ma nature 4 de commun 
avec la pens^ en g6o4ral qui comprsnd sous sot 
toutes les maniires particuliires de penser: eft 
j*ajoute, qui existe en eUe-m4me, et qui est le sujet 
de difl^rentes mani^res de penser, pour designer ce 
que cette pens^ a de particuUer qui la distingue de 
la pens6e en g^n^ial, tu qu'elle n*existB que dans 
Pentendement de celui qui la coDQoit, amsi qa*. 
toutes les autres natures universelles, p. 70. 

EvCTY mode supposes a substance wnerein it ex- 
ists. From this axiom Regis deduces the objective 
being of spacer because we nave the ideas of Hngtb, 
breadth, and depth, which eannot bekmg to ous-* 
selves, our souls having none of these properties ^ 
nor could the idea be suggested by a superior being 
if space did not exist, bMrause they would be tfie 
reprssentations of nonentity, which is impossible. 
Bui this transcendental proof is too subtle for the 
world. 

It is an axiom of Regis, that we only know things 
without us by means of ideas, snd that thmgs of 
which vre have no ideas are, m regard to us, as if 
they did not exist at all. Another axiom is, tlmt alt 
ideas, considered in respect to their representativ* 
property, depend on cl>jects as their types, or mmmc 
txanpUurtM. And a third, that the " cause exem- 
plaire" of ideas must contain all the properties 
which the ideas represent These axioms, accord- 
ing to him, are the basss of all certainty in physical 
truth. From the seoond axiom be deduces the ob-* 
jectivity or " cause exemplaire*' of his idea of a per- 
fect being ; and his proof seems at least more clear- 
ly put tlwn by Descartes. Every idea implies a» 
objective reality ; for otherwise tnere would be sa 
efiect without a cause. In this we have the soph- 
isms and beggin|( of questions of which we may see 
many instances in Spinosa. 

In the second part of the first book of hJ^ meta- 
physics, Regis treats of the union of soul snd body, 
and concludes that the motions of the bodv only act 
on the soul bv a special will of God, who oas deter- 
mined to produce certain thoughts simultaneouslj 
with certain bodily motions, p. 184. Ood is the ef- 
ficient first causB ot sll effects, his ersatores are but 
secondarily efficient But, as they act immediate* 
ly, we may ascribe sH naodal beings to the efficien- 
cy of second causes. And he prefers this expression 
to that of occasionsl causes, ususl among the Car- 
tesiaos, because he foncies the latter rather deroga* 
, toiy to the fissd wiU of Ood. 
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Haaft obMM0, atMrt tiie Wai^^ «r imi- 
Tenal, to be deduced from the miiior; 
which, though true in things known by 
induction, is not so in propositions neces- 
ssrily known, or, as the schools say, a 
priori, as that the whole is greater than 
Us ptft. It is not, however, probable that 
Descartes would ha?e extmed his reply 
to Qassendi*8 criticism so far as tms; 
some have referred our knoiirtedge of se- 
ometrical axioms to experience ; but this 
seems not agreeable to the Cartesian th&> 

oiy. 

39. The influence of the Cartesian phi* 
fift-Boyai losophy was displayed in a trea^ 
ht^ tise of deserved reputation, L*Art 
de Penser, often called the Port-Ro3ral 
Logic. It was the work of Antony Ar- 
nauld, with some assistance, perhaps, by 
Nieole. Amauld was not an entire Car- 
tesian : he had himself been engaged in 
eontroversy with Descartes ; but his un- 
derstanding was clear and calm, his love 
of truth sincere, and he could not avoid 
recognising the vast superiority of the 
new philosophy to that received in the 
sehools. This losic, accordingly, is per* 
lutps the first regular treatise on that sci- 
ence that contained a protestation, though 
in very moderate language, against the 
Aristotelian method. The author tells 
us that, after some doubt, he had resolved 
to insert a few things rather troublesome 
and of little value, such as the rules of 
conversion and the demonstration of the 

g'Uogistic figures, chiefly as exercises of 
e understiuiding, for which difllculties 
are not without utility. The method of 
syllogism itself he deems little servicea- 
ble in the discovery of truth ; while many 
things dwelt upon in books of logic, such 
Mme ten categories, rather injure than 
hnprove the reasoning faculties, because 
they accustom men to satisfy themselves 
with words, and to mistake a long cata- 
logue of arbitrary definitions for real 
Imowled^. Of Aristotle he speaks in 
more honourable terms than Bacon had 
done before, or than Malebranche did af- 
terward ; aduiowled^ing the extraordina- 
ry merit of some of his writings, but point- 
mg out, with an independent spirit, his 
foalings as a master in the art of reasoninff . 
S3. The first part of L'Art de Penser is 
almost entirely metajAysical, in the usual 
sense of that word. It considers ideas in 
their nature and origin, in the chief diflbr- 
enees of the objects they represent, in 
tMr simplicity or eomposition. In their 
extent, as universal, paiiicular, or singu- 
lar, and, lastiy, in their distinctness or 
ecHifuaion. The word idea, it is observed, 
is among those which are sa clear that 



ws cannot ex|Un them by means of oth- 
ers, because none can be more clesr and 
simple than themselves.* But here it mr 
be doubtful whether the sense in whx 
the word is to be taken roust strike ev 
one in the same way. The clearaes. 
a word does not depend on its associaL 
with a distinct conception in our on 
minds, but on the generality of this same 
association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more 
unambiguously than this author distin- 
guished between imagination and inteUee- 
tion, though he gives the name of idea to 
both. Many suppose, he 9xyB, that they 
cannot conceive a thing when they cannot 
imagine it. But we cannot imagine a fig- 
ure of 1000 sides, though we can conceive 
it and reason upon it. We may, indeed, 
get a conftised image of a figure with many 
sides, but these are no more 1000 than 
they are 009. Thus, also, we have ideas 
of thinking, affirming, denying, and the 
like, thou^ we have no imagination of 
these operations. By ideas, therefore, we 
mean not images painted in the fancy, but 
all that is in our minds, when we say that 
we conceive anything, in whatever man- 
ner we ma^ conceive it. Hence it is easy 
to ju^ of the falsehood of some opinions 
held in this age. One philosopher has 
advanced that we have no idea of God ; 
another, that all reasoning is but an as- 
semblage of words connected by an afikm- 
ation. He glances here at Gassendi and 
Hobbes.f Far from idl our ideas coming 
lh)m the senses, as the Aristotelians have 
saidt and as Gassendi asserts in his Logic, 
we may say, on the contrary, that no idea 
in our minds is derived fh>m the senses, 
except occasionally (par occasion); that 
is, the movements of the bnun, which is 
all the organs of sense can affect, give 
occasion te the soul to form different 
ideas, which it would not otherwise form, 
though these ideas have scarce ever any 
resemblance to what occurs in the or- 
gans of sense and in the brain, and thouj^ 
there are also very many ideas whidi, 
deriving nothing from any bodUr image, 
cannot, without absurdity, be referred to 
the senses.! This is, perhaps, a clearer 
statement of an important truth than will 

♦ c. 1. 

t The ntlection on Oantodi is « mere cstA, m 
will appear by remarkins what be haa really aaid« 
and WDich we have qdoted a few pages above. Hw 
CartestaDB were resolute m osing one ssnse of the 
word idea, while OasseDdi used another. He had 
himself bcMBH to Uame in bis controversy with the 
fether of the newphilosophy, and the disoplea (call- 
ing the anthor of^L'Art de renser soch in afSBsr* 
ai sense) retaliated by equal captiwmnis. 

X C. 1. 
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be found in Ifalcteandie or in DeseartM | peiu^ 

bimaelf . | the moral and iutellaetual failings of man* 

35. In the second part Amauld treats 
of words and propositions. Much of it 
may be reckoned more within the pcoviace 
of grammar than of logic. But as it is in* 
eonyenient to refer the student to works 
of a different class, especially if it should 
be the case that no good grammars, writ- 
ten with a regard to logical jMrinetples* 
were then to be found, tms cannot justly 
be made an objection. In the latter chap- 
ters of this second part he comes to much 
that is strictly logical, and taken from or- 
dinary books <m that science. The third 
part relates to syllogisms ; and, notwith- 
standing the author's low estimation of 
that method, in comparison with the gen- 
eral regard for it in the schools, be has not 
omitted the common ezi^anations of mood 
and figure, ending with a concise but good 
account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled, 
On Method, and contains the principles of 
connected reasoning, which he justly ob- 
serves to be more important than the rules 
of single syllogisms, wherein few make 
any mistake. The laws of demonstration 
given by Pascal are here laid down wi^ 
some enlargement. Many observations, 
not wholly bearing on merely logical 
proof, are found in wis part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logic, though not, 
perhaps, very much read in England, has 
alwa]^ been reckoned among the best 
woiks in that science, and certainly had a 
great influence in rendering it more meta- 
physical, more ethical (for much is said 
by Amauld on the moral discipline of the 
Blind in order to fit it for the investigation 
of truth), more exempt from technical bar- 
barisms, and trifling definitions and divis- 
ions. It became more and more acknowl- 
edged that the rules of syllogism go a very 
litSe way in rendering the mind able to 
follow a couree of inquiry without error, 
much less in assisting it to discover truth ; 
and that even Uieir vaunted prerogative 
of securing us from fiillacy is nearijr inef- 
fectual in exereise. The substitution of 
the French language, in its highest polish, 
for Ae uncouth Latinity of the Aristoteli- 
ans, was another advantajge of which the 
Cartesian school leiptimately availed 
themselves. 

38. Malebianche, whose Recherebe de 
^ , . \9L V6rit6 was published in 1674, 
VtMnneht. ^^^ ^ ^^^^ and almost enthu^ 

siastie admirer of Descartes ; but his mind 
was independent, searehing, and fond of 
its own inventions ; he acknowledged no 
master, and in some points dissents from 
the Cartesian school. His natural torn- 



kind with a severe scrutiny, and 
temptuousneas not generally unjust in it* 
self, but dispkKfing too great confidence in 
bis own as^enority. This was eidumced 
by a religious my8ticasm« which entere, as 
an essential element, into his philoaopfay 
of the mind. The fame of Blalefannchei 
and, still more, the popidarity in modem 
times of his Seareh for Truth, has been 
affected by that peculiar hypothesis, so 
mjTSticallT expressed, the seeing all things 
in God, which has been more remembered 
than any other part of that treatise. *'The 
union," he says, '^of the soul to God is 
the only means by which we acquire a 
knowledge of truth. This union has iup 
deed been rendered so obscure by original 
sin, that few can underetaad what it 
means ; to those who follow blindly the 
dictates of sense and passion, it af^an 
imaginary. The same cause has so foiw 
tifiea the connexion between the soul soA 
body, that we look on them as one sub* 
stance, of which the latter is the principal 
part. And h^ice we may all fear that we 
do not well discern the conflised sounds 
with which the senses fiU the imagination 
from that pure voice of truth which speaks 
to the sout The body speaks louder thsa 
God himself; and our pride makes us pre- 
sumptuous enough to judge without wait- 
ing for those words of truth, without 
which we cannot truly judge at alL And 
the present work," he sdds, ^ may give 
evidence of this ; for it is not published as 
being infaDible. But let my readers judge 
of my opinions according to the ctear and 
distinct answere theyshaU receive from 
the only Lord of all men, after they ahal 
have interrogated him by pimng a serious 
attention to the subject." Tiiis is a strong 
evidence of the enUnisiastic confidence in 
supernatural illumination which belongs 
to Malebranche, and which we are alnuMt 
suiprised to find united with so much oool 
and acute reasoning as his writings con* 
tain. 

80. The Recherche de la Yteitd is in six 
bodLs; the first five oirthe eirore n.^.,.. 
springing from the senses, from ^""*^ 
the imagination, from the understanding, 
firom the natural mclinations, and from the 
passions. The sixth contains the method 
of avoiding these, wliich, however, has 
been anticipated in great measure through- 
out the preceding. Malebranche has many 
repetitions, but little, I think, that can be 
called di^ssive, though he takes a large 
range of illustration, aiMl dwells rather di^ 
ftisely on topics of subordinate impor- 
tanee* Hiss^leisadminUe; olsarypre- 
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else, el^^t ; tparing in metaphon, ytt 
not wanting them indue place ; warm, and 
aometimes eloquent; a little redundant, 
but ndTer passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, accoidinff to Malebranche, is 
ttecflii or the sooree of all human misery; 
ut iteoiy. man is miserable because he is a 
sinner, and he would not sin if he did not 
consent to err. For the will alone judges 
and reasons, the understanding only per- 
ceiver things and their relations ; a devi- 
ation from common language.* The will 
is active and free ; not that we can avoid 
willing our own l^ppiness; but it pos- 
aesses a power of turning the understand- 
ing towards such objects as please us, and 
eonunanding it to examine everytiiing 
tiioroughly, else we should be perpetually 
deceived, and without remedy, by the ap- 
pearances of truth. And this liberty we 
should use on every occasion : it is to be- 
come slaves, against the will of God, when 
we acquiesce in false appearances ; but it 
is in ob^ence to the voice of eternal 
truth which speaks within us that we sub- 
mit to those secret reproaches of reason 
which accompany onr refusal to yield to 
evid^ice. There are, therefore, two fun- 
damental rules, one for science, the other 
ibr morals ; nisver to pve an entire con- 
sent to any propositions, except those 
which are so eviaently trae that we can- 
not refuse to admit them without an inter- 
nal uneasiness and repioaeh of our rea- 
son; and never fully to love anything 
which we can abstain from loving without 
remorse. We may feel a great inclina- 
tion to consent alwoluteiy to a probable 
opinion; yet, on reflection, we snail find 
that we are not compelled to do so by any 
tacit self-reproach if we do not. And we 
ought to consent to such probable opin- 
ions for the time, until we have more fully 
examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our 
senses; and, if they had been ffiven us to 
discover tmth, it is through vision that we 
should have done it. But it deceives us 
in all it represents ; in the size of bodies, 
their figures and motions, in light and col- 
ours. None of these are such as they ap- 
pear, aa he proves by many obvious in- 
stances. Thus we measure the velocity 
of motion by duration of time and extent 
of space ; but of duration the mind can 
form no just estimate, and the eye cannot 
4etennine equality of spaces. The diam- 
eter of the moon is greater by measure- 
ment when she is hi(^ in the heavens; it 
appears greater to our eyes in the hori- 
aon.t On ail sides we are beset with er- 
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lor throng ovr senses. Not that tlie 
sensations themselves, pcopeil^ speakii^, 
deceive us. We are not deceivea in sup- 
posing Uiat we see an orb of light before 
the sun has risen above the hoiixon, bat 
in supposing that what we see is the son 
itselfv Were we even delirious, we abonid 
see and feel what our senses p r ese nt to 
us, though our judgment as to its r«^ty 
would be erroneous. And this judgment 
we may withhold by assenting to nothing 
without perfect certainty. 

48. It would have been impoasible for 
a man endowed with such intrepidity and 
acuteness as Malebranche to overtook the 
question, so naturally raised by this skep- 
tical theory, as to the objective exiatenee 
of an external world, lliere is no neeea- 
sary connexion^ he observes, between the 
presence of an idea in the soul and the ex« 
istence of a thiuj^ which it represents, as 
dreams and delirium prove. Yet we may 
be confident that extension, figure, and 
movement do generally exist without us 
when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary; we are not deceived in believ- 
ing their reality, though it is very diAcuKt 
to prove it. But it is far otherwise with 
colours, smells, or sounds, for these do 
not exist at all beyond the mind. This he 

Eroceeds to show at considerable length.* 
a one of the illustrations subsequently 
vsTitten in order to obviate objections, and 
subknned to the Recherche de la Virit^ 
Malebranche comes again to this problem 
of the reality of matter, and concludea by 
subverting every argument in its favour 
except what he takes to be the aaaertion 
of Scripture. Berkeley, who did not aee 
this in the same light, had scarcely a step 
to take in his own famous theory, whieh 
we may consider as having been antiei* 
pated by Malebranche, with the impoitanf 
exception that what was only skepticiani 
and aeniai of certainty in the one, beeaaw 
a positive and dogmatic afilrmation in the 
otner. 

43. In all our sensations there are fowr 
things distinct in themselves, but whidi, 
examined as they arise simultaneoosly, 
we are apt to confound; these are the 
action of the ol^ect, the effect upon tho 
organ of sense, the mere sensation, and 
the judgment we form as to its cause. We 
fall into errors as to all these, confoand* 
ing the sensation wi A the action of bod- 
ies, as when we say there i» heat in the 
fire or colour in the rose, or confounding 
the motion of the nerves with sensation, 
as when we refer heat to the hand; bnt, 

ward in • coDtroyeny with lUgit on (his psitieil- 
lar qnettion of tha horisoatal moon. 
• L.i,cia 
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OMSt of an, in dnwiiig mistakeB infer- 
ences ae to the nature of olyects from onr 
sensations.* It mav be here remarlied, 
that what Malebruiche has properly call- 
ed the Judgment of the mind as to the 
eaose of its sensations, is precisely what 
Reid denominates perception ; a term less 
clear, and which seems to have led some 
of his school into important errors. The 
language of the Scottish philosophy ap- 
pears to imply, that he conndered percep- 
tion as a distinct and original feculty of 
tlM mind rather than what it is, a com- 
|4ex operation of the Judgment and mem- 
ory, applying knowledge already ac<)uired 
by experience. Neitl^r he nor his dis- 
joiple Stewart, though aware of the mis- 
takes that have arisen in this province of 
metaphysics by selecting our instances 
ftom the phnnomena of vision instead of 
the other senses, has avoided the same 
source of error. The sense of sight has 
the prerogative of enabling us to pro- 
nounce instantly on the external cause of 
our sensation; and this perception is so 
intimately blended with ue sensation iu 
self, that it has not to our minds, whatev- 
er may be the case with young children, 
the least appearance of a Judgment. But 
we need only make our experiment upon 
sound or smell, and we shall at once ac- 
knowledge that there is no sort of neces- 
sary connexion between the sensation and 
our knowledge of its corresnonding exter- 
nal objeet We hear sounds continually 
which we are incapable of referring to any 
particular body ; nor does any one, I sup- 
pose, deny that it is by experience alone 
we leam to pronounce, with more or less 
of certainty according to its degree, on 
the causes from which these sensations 
proceed. 

44. Sensation he defines to be " a mod- 
ification of the soul in relation to some- 
thing which passes in the body to which 
she is united.*' These sensations we 
know by enerience ; it is idle to go about 
defining and explaining them ; this cannot 
be done by words. It is an error, ac- 
4Sording to Malebranche, to believe that 
all men have like sensations flrom the 
same objects. In this he goes farther 
than Pascal, who thinks it probable that 
they have, while Malebranche holds it in- 
dubitable, from the organs of men being 
constructed differently, that they do not 
xeceive similar impressions; instancing 
music, some smells and flavours, and many 
other things of the same kind. But it is 
obvious to reply that he has argued from 
the exception to the rule ; the great ma^ 
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Jeiity of mankiiid agMemk ^ ^ 
sounds (which is the strongest case that 
can be put af^ainst his paradox) and most 
other sensations. That the sensations of 
different men, subject to such exceptions, 
if not strictly alike, are, so to say, in a 
constant ratio, seems as indinputable as 
any conclusion we can draw from their 
testimony. 

46. The second book of Malebranche's 
treatise relates to the imagination, and 
the errors connected with it. " The ima- 
gination consists in the power of the mind 
to form imaffes of objects by producing a 
change in tne fibres of that part of the 
brain, which may be called principal, be- 
cause it corresponds with all parts of the 
body, and is the place where the soul, if 
we may so speak, immediately resides.^ 
This he supposes to be where all the fila- 
ments of the brain terminate ; so difficult 
was it, especially in that age, for a i>hilo8- 
opher who had the clearest perception of 
the soul's immateriality to free nimself 
from the analogies of extended presence, 
and material impulse. The imagination, 
he says, comprehends two things; the 
action of the will, and the obedience of the 
animal spirits which trace images on the 
brain. The power of conception depends 
partly upon the strength of those animal 
spirits, partly on the qualities of the brain 
itself. For just as the size, the depth, and 
the clearness of the lines in an engraving 
depend on the force with which the graver 
acts, and on the obedience which the cop- 
per vields to it, so the depth and clearness 
of the traces of the imagination dep^ 
on the force of the animal spirits, and on 
tiie constitution of the fibres of the brain ; 
and it is the difference of these which oc- 
casions almost the whole of that vast dif- 
ference we find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather spe- 
cious h3rpothesi8, which, m the present 
more advanced state of i^3r8iology, a phi- 
losopher might not in all points reject, but 
would certainly not assume, is spread out 
by Malebranche over a large part of his 
work, and e^peciaUv the second book. 
The delicacy of the fibres of the brain, he 
supposes, is one of the chief causes of our 
not giving sufficient application to difficult 
subjects. Women possess this delicacy, 
and hence have more inteUigence than 
men as to all sensible objects ; but what- 
ever is abstract is to them incomprehensi- 
ble. The fibres are soft in children, and 
become stronffer with age, the greatest 
perfection of me understanding beinf be-* 
tween thirty and fifty ; but with prejumced 
men, and especially when they are adr 
vanced in Iife» the hsidnMs of the cerebral 
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tbtB coDftfiBS tlMm ill etmr. For we csb 
QodentaBd nothing without attention, nor 
attend to it without having a strong image 
in the brain, nor can that image be formed 
without a supplenees and susceptibility of 
notion in the brain itself. It is therefore 
highly useful to get the habit of thinking 
on all subjecu, and thus to give the brain 
a facility of motion analogous to that of 
tiie fingers in playing[ on a musical instru- 
ment. And this habit is best acquired by 
seeking truth in difficult things while we 
are young, because it is then ma the fibres 
are most easily bent in all directions.* 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as 
it has been by Malebranche, goes very 
great lengths m asserting not merely a 
connexion between the cerebral motions 
and the operations of the mind, but some- 
thing like a subordination of the latter to 
a plasticpower in the animal spirits of the 
brain. For if the differences m the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and also, as 
he afterward maintains, in their moral 
emotions, are to be accounted for by mere 
bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked in£vidual- 
ity of consciousness seems to be left to 
the immaterial principle. No one, how- 
ever, whether he were staggered by this 
difficulty or not, had a more decided con- 
viction of the essential distinction between 
mind and matter than this disciple of Des- 
cartes. The soul, he says, does not be- 
come body, nor the body soul, by their 
union. Each substance remains as it is, 
the soul incapable of extension and mo- 
tion, the body incapable of thought and 
desire. All the alliance between soul and 
body which is known to us consists in a 
natural and mutual correspondence of the 
thoughts of the former with the traces on 
the brain, and of its emotions with the 
traces of the animal spirits. As soon as 
the soul receives new ideas, new traces 
are imprinted on the brain ; and as soon 
as external objects imprint new traces, 
the soul receives new ideas. Not that it 
contemplates these traces, for it has no 
knowledge of them ; nor that the traces 
contain the ideas, since they have no re- 
lation to them ; nor that the soul receives 
her ideas from the traces, for it is incon- 
ceivable that the soul should receive any- 
thing from the body, and become more 
enli^tened, as some philosophers (mean- 
ing Gassendi) express it, by turning itself 
towards the phantasms in the brain. Thus, 
also, when the soul wills ttiat the arm 
should move, the arm moves, though she 
does not even know what else is neces« 
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sary for its motion; and thus, when the 
animal spirits. are put into n^ovement, the 
soul is disturbed, though she does not 
even know that there are animal sfHiits 
in the body. 

4& These remarks of Malebranche it is 
important to familiarize to our minds ; and 
those who reflect upon them will neither 
faU into the gross materialism to which 
many physiologists appear prone, nor, on 
the other hand, out of fear of allowing too 
much to the bodily organs, reject any suf- 
ficient proof that may be adduced fcnr the 
relation between the oerebral system and 
the intellectual processes. These opposite 
errors are by no means uncommon m the 
present age. But, without expressing an 
opinion on that peculiar hypothesis which 
is generally called phrenology, we mii^t 
ask whether it is not quite as conceivable 
that a certain state of portions of the brain 
may be the antecedent condition of mem- 
I ory or imagination, as that a certain state 
of nervous filaments may be, what we 
know it is, an invariable antecedent of 
sensation. In neither mstance can there 
be any. resemblance or proper representa* 
tion of the organic motion transferred to 
the soul ; nor ought we to employ* even 
in metaphor, the analogies of impulse or 
communication. But we have two ph«e- 
mnnena, between which, by the constitn- 
tion- of our human nature, and probably 
by that of the very lowest animals, there 
is a perpetual harmony and concomitance ; 
an ultimate fact, according to the present 
state of our faculties, which may in some 
senses be called mysterious, inasmuch as 
we can neither fuuy apprehend its final 
causes, nor all the conduitions of its oper- 
ation, but one which seems not to in- 
volve any appearance of contradiction, 
and should, therefore, not lead us into the 
useless perplexity of seeking a solution 
that is almost evidently beyond our readi. 

49. The association of ideas is far more 
extensively developed by Malebranche in 
this second book than by any of the old 
writers, not even, I think, with the ex* 
ception of Hobbes : though he is too fond 
of mixing the pyscholoffical facts which 
experience funushes witti his precarioos, 
however plausible, theory of cerebral tra- 
ces. Many of his remans are acute siid 
valuable. Thus, he observes that writers 
who make use of many new terms in sci* 
ence, under the notion of being more in- 
telligible, are often not understood at all* 
whatever care they may take to define 
their words. We grant in theory their 
right to do this ; but nature resists. The 
new words, having no ideas previoushr 
associated with them, fall out of the react 
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ei^ mind, except in niatiiemfttics, whefe 
they can be rendered evident by diagrams. 
In all Uiis pan Malebranche expatiates on 
the excessive deference shown to anthor- 
ily, which, because it is great in leligion, 
we suppose equally conclusive in philoso- 
phy, and on the waste of time which mere 
leading of many books entails ; experience, 
he says, havinj^ always shown that Uiose 
who have studied most are t^ very per- 
sons who have led the world into the 
greatest errors. The whole of the chap- 
ters on this subject is worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book 
Malebranche has opened a new and fertile 
vein, which he is far from having exhaust- 
ed, on what he calls the contagiousness 
of a powerflil imagination. Minds of this 
character, he observes, rule those which 
are feebler in conception: they give them, 
by degrees, their own habit ; they impress 
their own type ; and, as men of strong 
imagination are themselves, for the most 
part, very unreasonable, their brains be- 
ing cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for anything else, 
no source of human error is more dan- 
gerous than this contagiousness of their 
disorder. This he explains, in his fa- 
vourite physiology, by a certain natural 
0^pathy between the cerebral fibres of 
different men, which, being wanting in 
any one with whom we converse, it is 
vain to eimect that he will enter into our 
views, and we must look for a piore sym- 
pathetic tissue elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Male- 
branche are worth more than these hy- 
Dotheses with which they are mingled. 
Men of powerful imagination express 
themselves with force and vivacity, though 
not always in the roost natural manner, 
and often with great animation of ges- 
ture ; they deal with subjects that excite 
sensible images, and from all this they 
acquire a great power of persuasion. 
This is exercised especially over persons 
in subordinate relations ; and thus chil- 
dren, servants, or courtiers adopt the 
opinions of their superiors. Even in re- 
ligion, nations have been found to take up 
the doctrines of their rulers, as has been 
seen in England. In certain authors, 
who influence our minds without any 
-^eight of argument, this despotism of a 
strong imagination is exercised, which he 
particularl3r illustrates by the examples 
of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. 
The contagious power of imagination is 
also manifest in the credulity of mankind 
as to apparitions and witchcraft ; and he 
observes that, where witches are burned, 
there is generally a great number of 
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them, while, shiee some parliakiieBts haw 
ceased to punish for sovcery, the offence 
has diminished within their jurisdiction. 

69. The application whidi these stri* 
king and original views will bear, q>reads 
far into the regions of moral philosophy, 
in the largest sense of that wbrd. ft is 
needless to dwell upon, and idle to cavil 
at the physiological theories to which 
Malebranche has had recourse. False let 
them be, what is derived from the experi- 
ence of human nature will always be 
true. No one general phenomenon in the 
intercommunity of mankind with each 
other is more worthy to be remembered, 
or more evident to an observing eye, than 
this contagiousness, as Midebranche phra- 
ses it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances 
that secure and augment its influence. 
The history of every popular delusion, 
and even the petty events of every day in 
private life, are witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled, Of the 
Understanding or Pure Spirit (PEspr^t 
Pur). By the pure understanding he 
means the faculty of the soul to know the 
reality of certain things without the aid 
of images in the brain. And he warns 
the reader that the inquiry wiU be found 
dry and obscure. The essence of the soul, 
he says, following his Cartesian theory, 
consists in thinking, as ^at of matter does 
in extension ; will, imagination, memoir, 
and the like, are modifications of thought 
or forms of the soul, as water, food, or fire 
are modifications of matter. This sort of 
expression has been adopted by our met- 
apnysicians of the Scots school in prefer- 
ence to the ideas of reflection, as these 
operations are called by Locke. But by 
the word thought (pens^e) he does- not 
mean these m<Miifications, but the soul or 
thinking principle absolutely, capaMe of all 
these modifications, as extension is nei- 
ther round nor square, though capable of 
either form. The power of volition, and, 
by parity of reasoning, we may add, of 
thinking, is inseparable from the soul, but 
not the acts of volition or thinking them- 
selv^; as a body is always moveablCi 
though it be not always in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that 
Malebranche has been very Successful in 
distinguishing the ideas of pure intellect 
from those which the senses or imaginati(m 
present to us ; nor do we clearly see what 
he means by the former, except those of 
existence and a few more. But he now 
hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to 
the mode of perception. By ideas he tin- 
derstands the immediate object of the soul, 
which all the world, he sappoeee, wiU 
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■gree not to be the same with the exter- 
nal object of sense. Ideas are real exist- 
ences ; for they have properties, and rep- 
resent yery different things ; but nothing 
can have no property. How, then, do 
they enter into the mind, or become pres- 
ent to it t Is it, as the Aristotelians hold, 
by means of species transmitted from the 
external objects } Or are they produced 
instantaneoudy by some faculty of the 
souH Or have they been created and 
posited, as it were, in the soul when it 
began to exist! Or does God produce 
them in us whenever we think or per- 
ceive ! Or does the soul contain in her- 
self, in some transcendent manner, what- 
ever is in the sensible world t These hy- 
potheses of elder philosophers, aome of 
which are not amte intc^ibly distinct 
from each odier, Malebranche having suc- 
cessively refuted, comes to what he con^ 
aiders the only possible alternative, name- 
ly, that the soul is united to an all-perfect 
Being, in whom all that belongs to his 
creatures is contained. Besides the ex- 
clusion of every other supposition which, 
by his sorites, he conceives himself to 
have given, he subjoins several direct ar- 
guments in favour of his own theory, but, 
m general, so obscure and full of arbitrary 
assumption that they cannot be*stated in 
this brief sketch.* 

65. The mysticism of this eminent man 
displays itself throughout this part of his 
treatise, but rarely leading him into that 
figurative and unmeaning languajge from 
which the inferior class of enthusiasts are 
never free. His philosophy, which has 
hitherto appeared so skeptical assumes 
now the character of intense, irresistible 
conviction, 'nie skepticism of ^Male- 
branche is merely ancillary to his mys- 
ticism. His philosophy, if we may use 
so Quaint a description of it, is subjectivity 
leamng objectivity in chains. He seems 
to triumph in his restoration of the inner 
man to his pristine greatness, bv subdu- 
ing those false traitors and rebels, the 
nerves and brain, to whom, since the great 
lapse of Adam, his posterity had been in 
thrall. It has been justly remarked by 
Brown, that in the writmgs of Malebranche, 
as in all theological metaphysicians of the 
Catholic Church, we perceive the com- 
manding influence of Aiigustin-f From 
him rather than, in the first instance, from 
Plato or Plotinus, it may be suspect^ that 
Malebranche, who was not very learned 
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in ancient philoeophy, derived the mam* 
fest tinge of Platonism, that, mingling 
witii his warm admiration of Descartes, 
has rendered him a link between two fa- 
mous jystems not very harmonious in 
their spirit and turn of reasoning. But 
his genius, more clear, or, at least, disci- 
plined in a more accurate logic than that 
of Augustin, taught him to dissent from 
that father by denying objective reality to 
eternal truths, such as that two and two 
are equal to four; descending thus one 
step fh)m unintelligible mysticism. 

66. " Let us repose," he concludes, "^ in 
this tenet, that God is the intelligible 
world or ^e place of spirits, like as the ma- 
terial world is the place of bodies ; that it 
is from 1^ power they receive all their 
'modifications; that it is in his wisdom 
they find all their ideas ; and that it is by 
his love they feel all their well-regulated 
emotions. And since his power, and his 
wisdom, and his love are but himself, let 
us believe, with St. Paul, that he is not far 
from each of us, and that in him we live, 
and move, and have our being.^ But 
sometimes Malebranche does not content 
himself with these fine effusions of piety. 
His theism, as has often been the case 
with mystical writers, expands till it be- 
comes, as it were, dark with excessive 
light, and almost vanishes in its own efful- 
gence. He has passages that aTO>roach 
very closely to the pantheism of Jordano 
Bruno and Spinosa ; one especially, where- 
in he vindicates the Cartesian argument 
for a being of necessary existence in a 
strain which perhaps renders that aigo- 
ment less incomprehensible, but certainly 
cannot be said, in any legitimate sense, to 
establish the existence of a Deity.* 

57. It is from the effect which the in- 
vention of so original and striking an hy* 
pothesis, and one that raises such magnifi- 
cent conceptions of the union between the 
Deity and the human soul, would produce 
on a man of an elevated and contemplative 

geiiius, that we must account for Male- 
ranche's forgetfulness of much that he 
has judiciously said in part of his treatise* 
on the limitation of our faculties, and the 
imperfect knowledge we can attain as to 
our intellectual nature. For, if we should 
admit that ideas are substances, and not 
accidents of the thinking spirit, it would 
still be doubtful whether he has wholly 
enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the 
possible hypotheses as to their existence 
m the mind. And his more direct reason- 
ings labour under the same difficulty from 
the manifest incapacity of our understand^ 
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ingft to do more than foim conJedtiDes 
and dim notions of what we can so im- 
perfecUy biing before them. 

98. liie fourth and fifth books of the 
Recherche de la V6rit6 treat of the natural 
inelinationa and passions, and of the errors 
which spring ttom those sources. These 
books are Tarious and discursiTe, and 
Tery characteristic of the author's mind ; 
aboonding with a mystical theology, which 
extends to an absolute negation of second- 
ary causes, as well as with poignant satire 
on the follies of mankind. In every part 
of his treatise, but especially in these 
books, Malebranche pursues with unspa- 
ring ridicule two classes, the men of learn- 
ing and the men of the worid. With 
Aristotle and the whole school of his disci- 
ples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits 
no occasion of holding them forth to con- 
tempt This seems to have been in a great 
measore warranted by their dogmatism, 
their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance 
to modem science, especially to the Cai^ 
tesian philosophy, which Malebranche in 
general followed. '* Let them,'' he ex- 
claims, ^ prove, if they can, that Aristotle, 
or any of themselves, has deduced one 
truth in physical philosophy from any 
principle peculiar to himself, and we will 
mromise never to speak of him but in eu- 
lOffy."* But, until this gauntlet should be 
taken up, he thought himself at liberty to 
use very different language. ''The works 
of the Stagirite," he observes, *'are so 
obscure and full of indefinite words, that 
we have a colour for ascribing to him the 
most opposite opinions* In fact, we make 
him say what we please, because he says 
very httle^ though with much parade ; just 
as children fancy bells to say anyUiin^, 
because they make a great noise, and, in 
reality, say nothing at all." 

59. But such philosophers are not the 
only class of ihe learned he depreciates. 
Those who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distribute provin- 
ces in the moon to tiieir friends ; those who 
pore over worthless books, such as the 
Rabbinical and other Oriental writers, or 
compose folio volumes on the animals 
mentioned in Scripture, while they can 
hardly tell what are found in their own 
province; those who accumulate quotas 
tions to inform us, not ^ truth, but of what 
other men have taken for truth, are ex- 
posed to his sharp, but doubtless exag- 
gerated and unreasonable ridicule. Male- 
branche, like many men of genius, was 
much too intolerant of what might give 
pleasure to other men, and too narrow in 
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his measure of Utility. He seems to think 
little valuable in human learning but met- 
aphysies and algebra.* From the learned 
he passes to the great ; and, after enumer- 
ating the circumstances which obstruct 
their perception of truth, comes to the 
blunt conclusion that men '* much raised 
above the rest by rank, dignity, or wealth, 
or whose minds are occupied in gaining 
these advantages, are remarkably subject 
to error, and hardly capable of discerning 
any truths which lie a little out of the 
common way."t 

60. The sixth and last book announces 
a method of directing our nursuit of truth, 
by which we may avoid the many errors 
to which our nnderstandings are liable. 
It promises to give them all the perfection 
of which our nature is capable, by pre- 
scribing the rules we should invariably ob- 
serve. But it must, I think, be confessed, 
that there is less originality in this method 
than we might expect, we find, howev- 
er, many acute and useful, if not always 
novel, observations on the conduct of the 
understanding, and it may be reckoned 
among the books which would sup|dy ma- 
terials for what is still wanting to philo- 
sophical literature, an ample and useful 
logic. We are so frequently inattentive* 
he observes, especially to the pure ideas 
of the understanding, that all resources 
should be employed to fix our thoughts. 
And for this purpose we may make use 
of the passions, tne senses, or the imagi- 
nation, but the second with less danger 
than the first, and the third than the sec« 
ond. Geometrical figures he ranges un- 
der the aids supplied to the imagination 
rather than to the senses. He dwells 
much at length on the utility of geometry 
in fixing our attention, and of algebra in 
compressing and arranging our thoughts. 
All sciences, he well remarks, and I do not 

* It it nther amtifiD; to find that, wlule lanMnt- 
ing the want of t reriew of books, he predicts that 
we shall nerer see one, on account of tne prejadiee 
of mankind in fiiroar of aothom. The prophecy 
was falsified ahnoet at the time. On regaide otAh 
nairsment lea anteors comme des hommes raras el 
extraordinaires et beancoup 6IeT6s an*dessas det 
aiitres ; on lee rtvAre done an lien de lea m^iser 
et de les pnnir. Ainsi il n*/ a fl^u^ras d*apparence 
qoe les hommea faigent jamais nn tribunal pour ex* 
aminer et poor condamner tone lea Unas, qni ne 
Ibnt qve conompre la raisoo, c. S. 

La plupart deeiivrea de oeitaina sarans ne sont lab* 
riqnM qu*k coups de dictionnaiiea, et ils n'ont gu^ree 
Ifi que les tables des livresqu'ils citent, on quelques 
lieoiL conminns, mmass^s de difttrens anteorsi On 
n*oseioit entrer d'avantage dans le detail de cee 
choeee, ni en donner des ezemplee, de peur de cbo- 
qner des personnes anasi fii^raa et aussi bilienaes 

Se sont cesfauz saTana; car on ne prand peaplai* 
4 se Cure injinisr en One et M Aiabe. 

tea 
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know that it had heen said before, which 
treat of things diatinguiahable by more or 
less in qaantity, and which consequent^ 
may be represented by extension, are ca- 
paUe of illostration by diagrams. Bat 
these, he conceives, are inapplicable to 
moral trufts, though such consequences 
may be derived from them. Algebni, how- 
ever, is far more useful in improving the 
nndentanding than geometry, and is, in 
fact, with its sister arithmetic, the best 
means that we possess.* But as men like 
better to exercise the imagination than the 
pore intellect, geometry is the more fa- 
vourite study of the two. 

61. Malebranche may perhaps be thought 
dnnuier of to have occupied too much of 
Maicbranebe. our attention at the expense of 
more popular writers. But for this rery 
reason, that the Recherehe de la V6rit6 is 
not at present much read, I have dwelt 
long on a treatise of so great celebrity in 
its own age, and which, even more, per- 
haps, than the metaphysical writings of 
Descartes, has influenced that department 
of philosophy. Malebranche never loses 
sight of the great |)rinciple of the soul's 
immateriality, even in his long and rather 
hypothetical disouisitions on the instru- 
mentality of the brain in acts of thought ; 
and his language is far less objectionable 
on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers. He is always consistent 
and clear in distinguishing the soul itself 
ftom its modifications and properties. He 
knew well and had deeply considered the 
application of mathematical and physicsd 
science to the philosophy of the human 
mind. He is very copious and diligent in 

* L. fi., c. 4. All conceptions of abstract ideas, 
he JQstly remarks in another place, are accompani- 
•d with some imasioation, though we aie often not 
aware of it: because these ideas have no natural 
imagea or traces associated with them, but such 
only as the will of roan or chance has given. Thus 
in analysis, howoTor general the ideas, we use let- 
ien and aigns, alwaTs associated with the ideas of 
the things, though they are not really related, and 
for this resson do not give us islse and confused 
DOtionB. Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things 
which can only be perceived by the underatanding, 
nsy become associated with the traces on the brain, 
L v., c 2. This is evidently as applicable to laa- 
gnage as it is to algebra. 

Cudworth has a somewhat similar remark in his 
Immutable Morality, that tho cogitations we have 
of corporeal things ara usually, in his technical 
style, both noematical and ohantasmatical together, 
the one being, as it were, the soul, and the other the 
body of them. " Whenever we think of a phantas- 
natical universal or universaliied phantasm, or a 
thing which we have no clear intellectioii of (as, for 
example, of the natura of a rose m general), then 
is a complication of something noematioBJ and 
something phantasmaticai together ; for phantasms 
themselves, as well as sensations, are always, indi- 
vidnal thiags.''-P. 143. 



illostration, and very clear in deihdtioiL 
His principal errors, and the sources of 
them in his peculiar temperament, have 
appeared in the course of these pages. 
And to these we may add his maintaining 
some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the 
system of vortices, and the want of sen- 
sation in brutes. The latter he deduced 
from the immateriality of a thinking prin- 
ciple, supposing it incredible, tlio^ he 
owns it had been the tenet of Augustipy 
that there could be an immateriid apirit in 
the lower animals, and also firom uie in- 
compatibility of any unmerited suffering 
with the justice of God.* Nor was Male- 
branche exempt (rota some prejudices of 
scholastic theology ; and, though he gen- 
erally took care to avoid its technical lan- 
guage, is content to repel the objection to 
his denial of all secondary causation tnm 
its making God the sole author of ain, by 
saying that sin, being a privation of right- 
eousness, is negative, and, consequently, 
requires no cause. 

62. Malebranche bears a striking resent 
bhince to his great contempora- CMnpafed 
ry Pascal, though they were not, ^* PmaL 
I believe, in any personal relation to eaeh 
other, nor could either have availed him- 
self of the other's writinfs. Both of ar- 
dent minds, endowed witti strong imagi- 
nation and lively wit, sarcastic, severe, 
feariess, disdainful of popular opinion and 
accredited reputations ; both imbued with 
the notion of a vast difference between the 
original and actual state of man, and thus 
solving many phsnomena of his being; 
both, in different modes and degrees, skep- 
tical, and rigorous in the exaction of proof ; 
both undervaluing all human knowledge 
beyond the regions of mathematics ; both 
of rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid, 
enthusiastic piety. But in Malebranche 
there is a less overpowering sense of re- 
ligion ; his eye roams unblenched in the 
light, before which that of Pascal had been 
veiled in awe ; he is sustained by a less 
timid desire of truth, by greater confidence 
in the inspirations that are breathed into 
his mind ; he is more quick in adopting a 
novel opinion, but less apt to embrace a 
sophism in defence of an old one ; he has 
less energy, but more copiousness and ts- 
riety. 

63. Amauld, who, though at first in 
personal friendship with Male- aimbU oa 
branche, held no friendship in tmesad 

a balance with his rigid love of *>*"•■•• 

* This he had borrowed from a maxim of Aa^os- 
tin : sab jnsto Deo qoisqaam nin mereaAar, misi 
esse non potest; whence, it seems, that fattier bad 
inferred toe impotalioQ of orisiBal sin to in£uila : a 
happy mode of eacapinf the miSealtj. 
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tnitfay comliAtsd tii6 dbisi points of thfi 
other's theonr in a tivatiBe on true and 
false ideas. This woifc I have never had 
the good fortune to see; it amieara to as- 
sail a leading principle of Malebranche, 
the separate existence of ideas, as obfects 
in the mind independent and distinguish- 
able front the sensation itself. Anianld 
OEiaintained, as Reid and others have since 
done, that we do not perceive or feel ideas, 
but real objects, and thus led the -way to 
a school which has been called that of 
Scotland, and has had a great popularity 
among our later metaphysicians. It would 
require a critical examination of his work, 
wmch I have not been able to make, to 
determine precisely what were the opin- 
ions of this philosopher.* 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Male- 
branche, that we see all things in God, 
was examined by Locke in a short piece, 
contained in the collection of his works. 
It will readily be conceived that two phi^ 
losopbers, one eminently mystical, and en- 
deavouring upon this hiffhly transcendent- 
al theme to msp in nis mind and ex* 
press in his mnguage something beyond 
the faculties of man, the other as charac- 
teristically averse to mystery, and dow to 
admit anything without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground even to fight 
upon. Locke, thereK>re, does little else 
than complain that he 6annot understuid 
what Malebranche has advanced ; and most 
of his readers will probably find them- 
selves in the same position. 

65. He had, however, an En|[lish sup- 
^^ porter of some celebrity in his own 
'^""^ age, Norris ; a disciple, and one of 
the latest we have had, of the Platonic 
school of Henry More. The principal 
metaphysical treatise of Norris, his Es- 
say on the Ideal World, was published in 
two parts, 1701 and 1703. It does not, 
therefore, come within our limits. Nor- 
ris is more thoroughly Platonic than Mal- 
ebranche, to whom, however, he pays 
great deference, and adopts his fundament- 
al hypothesis on seeing all things in God. 
He is a writer of fine genius and a noble 
elevation of moral sentiments, such as 
predisposes men for the Platonic schemes 
of theosophy. He looked np to Augus- 
tin with as much veneration as to Pkto, 
and respected, more, perhaps, than Male- 
branche, certainly more than the general- 
ity of English writers, the theological met- 
aphysicians of the schools. With these 
he mingled some visions of a later mysti- 
cism. But his reasonings win seldom 
bear a close scrutiny. 
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66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we And 
many striking remaiks on the logic p^^ 
of that science with which he was "***• 
peculiarly conversant, and upon the gen- 
eral foundations of certaintv. He had re- 
fiected deeply upon the skeptical objec- 
tions to all human reasoning ; and thourii 
sometimes, out of a desire to elevate reli- 
gious faith at its expense, he seems to 
consider them unanswerable, he was too 
clear-headed to believe them just, '* Rea> 
son«'' he says, " confounds the dogmatists, 
and nature the skeptics."* " We have an 
incapacity of demonstration which one 
cannot overcome ; we have a conception 
of truth which the others cannot disturb."} 
He throws out a notion of a more com- 
plete method of reasoning than that of 

Seometry, wheiein everything shall be 
emonstrated, which, however, he holds 
to be unattainable 4. and perhaps on this 
account he might &nk the cavils of pyr- 
ihonism invincible by pure reason, fiut 
as he afterward admits that we may have 
a full certainty of prooositions that cannot 
be demonstrated, sucn as the infinity of 
number and space, and that such incapa^ 
bility of direct proof is rather a perfection 
than a defect, this notion of a greater com» 
pleteness in evidence seems neither clear 
nor consistent.^ 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is at 
most the only subject aa to which we 
find truths wherein all men agree. And 
one cause of this is that geometers alone 
regard the tme laws of demonstration. 
These, as enumerated by him, are eight in 
number. 1. To define nothing which can- 
not be expressed in clearer terms than 
those in which it is slready expressed. 9. 
To leave no obscure or e<]uivocal termir 
undefined. 3. To employ in the definition 
no terms not already known. 4. To omit 
nothing in the principles from which we 
argue unless we are sure it is granted. 6«. 
To lay down no axiom which is not pep> 
fectly evident. 6. To demonstrate no«^ 
thing which is as clear already as we cao 
make it. 7. To prove everything in the 
least doubtful, by means of selfevideot 
axioms, or of propositions already demon-- 
strated. 8. To substitute mentally the 

* (Euvres de Pascal, ▼ol. i., p. 205. 11 fani qa# 
chaeun prenne parti, et ae ran^ n^eaaairemtnt on 
an dogmatiame, <m aa pjirboniame ; ear qui pena^ 
roit demeurer oeotrD aeroit pyrrhmnen par excel' 
lenca; celte neutrality est Peeaence dn pTrrboDie- 
me, p. 204. I do not know that I underhand this ; 
is it not either a self-evident propoeition or a sophr 
iamt fP.aoa 

I Penttee de PtactI, patt i, art S. 

4 CoBune la cause qni lea rend Jncapablee 4b 
demonstration n'eetpas lenr obscurity, maia an con- 
tnure lenr extreme evidence, ce manqoe de pimne 
n'est pea an d6finit, mia jUMi oneperiectioii. 
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dsiDitiM instead oftiielliiagddkied. Of| do «•; and tlMiiMypeiliipg arise ftOM 
these ndes, he Msy% the flr^ fourth, and 
sixth are not absoiniely neeessaiy in or- 
der to Sfoid error, but the other five are 
indispensable. Yet, though they may be 
found in books of lo^, none bat the ge- 
ometers have paid any regard to th^. 
The anthors or these books seem not to 
have entered into the sphnt of their own 
precepts^ All other rales than those he 
has given are useless or mischievoos; 
they contain, he says, the whole art of 
demonstration.* 

es. The reverence of Pascal, like that 
of Bfalebranche, for what is established in 
religion, does not extend to phflosophy. 
We do not ihid in them, as we may some- 
times perceive in the present day, all sorts 
of prejudices acainst the liberties of tiie 
human mind clustering together, like a 
herd of bats, by an instinctive associsr 
tion. He has the same idea as Bacon, 
that the ancients were properly the chil- 
dren among mankind. Not only each 
man, he says, advances daily in science, 
tat all men collectively make a constant 
proffress, so that all generations of man- 
kind during so many ages may be consid- 
ered as one man, always subsisting and 
always learning ; and the old age of this 
universal man is not to be souffht in the 
period next to his birth, but in that which 
Is most removed from it. Those we call 
ancients were traly novices in aU things ; 
and we, who have added to all they knew 
the experience of so many succeeding 
am, have a better claim to that antiquity 
which we revere in them. In this, wi^ 
much ingenuity and much trath, there is 
a certain mixture of Maey, whichi shall 
not wait to point out. 

00. The genius of Pascal was admirably 
fitted for acute observation on the consti- 
tntion of human nature, if he had not seen 
everything through a refractmg medium of 
religious prejudice. When this does not 
interfere to oias his Judgment, he abouiMls 
with fine remarks, thouj^h always a little 
tending towards seventy. One of the 
most useful and origiM is the following : 
I* When we would show any one that he 
is mistaken, our best course is-to observe 
on what side he considers the. subject, for 
his view of it is generally right on this 
side, and admit to him that he is right so 
far. He will be satisfied, with this ac- 
knowledgment, that he was not wrong in 
his judgment, but only inadvertent in not 
looking at the whole of the case. For we 
are less ashamed of not having seen the 
whole than of being deceived m what we 

« <£avis«dtpMcil,L,ee. 



_ impossibilitjr of the unde 
being deceived m what it does 
the pereeptionB of the sense 
most be always true.*^ 

70. The Cartesian phikMophy has been 
sopposed to have produced a met- s^ihm^ 
aphysician very diveigent in most ^mbi- 
of his theory Irom that school, D cnediel 
Spinosa. No treatise is written in a 
more rigidly geometrical method than his 
Ethics. It rests on definitions and ax- 
ioms, firom which the propositions are de- 
rived in close, brief, and usually perspic- 
uous demonstrations. The few explmi»- 
tions he has thought necessary are con- 
tained in scholia. Thus a fabric is erect- 
ed, astonishing snd bewildering in its 
entire effect, yet so regulariy constructed 
that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an enor in the woik- 
manship, while he cannot also but ae- 
knowledge the good faith and intimate 
persuasion of having attained the truth, 
which the acute and deep-refiectiog au- 
thor everywhere displa3r8. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1633 ; we find, 
by his correspondence with 01- b mdm«i 
denbun; in isei, that he had al- «WMiiqr. 
ready developed his entire scheme, and in 
that with De Vries in 1663, the proponi^ 
tions of the Ethics are alluded to numeri- 
cally, as we now read thrai.t It was, 
therefore, the fruit of early meditation, as 
its feariessness, its general disregard of 
the slow process of observation, its un- 
hesitating dogmatism, might lead us to 
expect In what degree he had availed 
himself of prior writers is not evident ;' 
with Descartes and Lord Bacon he was 
familiar, and from the former he Imd de* 
rived some leading tenets; but he ob- 
serves both in him and Bacon what he 
calls mistakes as to the first canae and 
oriain of thinn, their ignorance of the 
real nature of Uie human mind, and of the 
trae sources of enror.J The pan^eistie 
theory of Jordano Bruno is not very re- 
mote from that of Spinosa; but the rfa^>- 
sodies of the Italian, who seldom aims at 
proof, can hardly have supplied much to 
the subtle mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. 
Buhle has given us an exposition of the 
Spinosistic theory.^ But several propo* 

* Id., p. 149l Though Puctl hen says that th» 
percepUoDs of the senses srs always tnie» we ffaid 
the coDtrary asserted in other pssssges ; be is 
tinijfofiiily consisteDt with himself 

t SpiwMB Opera PoetlNiiM, p. 38S^ 4S0L 

t Ciurtes et BaeoD tarn kNig^ a oogoitione 
caas0 et originis omniam rsrain abCTraniDt. 
Veram natnram hnmaini mentis nan cogno 
. . . ^Feram catioam errons mmqaan operati 

i HistdekPhitoeoiihie, vol iii., p. iia 
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•itkms intbiBldonotiliidiiidie author, 
and Bohle has at least, without any ne- 
ceastty, entirely deviated from the ar- 
rangement he found in the Ethics, This 
seems as mireasonable in a work so rigor- 
ously systematic as it would be in Ae el- 
ements of Euclid ; and I beUere the fol- 
lowing pages will prore more faithful to 
the text. But it is no easy task to trans- 
late and abridge a n^riter of such extraor* 
£nary conciseness as w^ as subtlety; 
nor is it probable that mv attempt will be 
inteUigible to those who have not halntnap 
ted themselves to metaphysical inquiry. 

73. The first book or put of the Ethics 
iritw or Ml is entitled Concerning God, and 
Mm^- contains the entire theory of 

**»nr. gpinosa. It may even be said 
that this is found in a few of the first 
propositions; which being granted, the 
rest could not easily be denied ; present- 
ing, as it does, little more than new as- 
pects of the former, or evident deductions 
fiom them. Upon eight definitions and 
seven axicmis reposes this philosophical 
superstructure. A substance, by the third 
d^lnition, is that, the conception of which 
does not require the conception of any- 
thing else as antecedent to it.* The at- 
tribute of a substance is whatever the 
mind perceives to constitute its essence.f 
The mode of a substance is its accident 
or afi^ection, by means of which it is con- 
eeived4 In the sixth definition he -says : 
I understand by the name of God a being 
absolutely infinite; that is, a substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each of 
which expresses an eternal and infinite 
easence. whatever expreases an essence, 
and involves no contradiction, ma^ be 
medicated of an absolutely infinite being.^ 
The most important of the axioms are ue 
IbUowing : From a given determinate 
cause the effect necessarily follows ; but 
if there be no determinate cause, no efiect 
can follow. The knowledge of an effect de- 

• Per lalMtaiitiam intelliffo id quod in se eat, et 
per se concipitur ; hoc est, id cajas conceptus non 
indiget eoocepta alterias rei, a quo fonnart debeat 
The last woids are omitted by Spinoaa in a letter 
to De Vriea (jk 483), when he repeats ^ defini- 
tion. 

t Per attribntom intelUgo id qaod intellectoa de 
eabstantia percipit, tanqnam ejnsdem easentiam 
cenatitoens. 

t PermodaminteUigosabetanti0afllctioiief,atire 
id, quod in alio est, per qpod ekiam coDcipiknr. 

f Per Deum intelligo Ens absolute infinitum, hoc 
catfSobstantiam constantem infinitis attribotis, qoo- 
nim onnmoaodqoe etemam et in&iitam essenttam 
etprimit. lOico abeolnte infinitnm, non antem m 
«N> ^(enere ; qoicqaid enim in aao genera tantmn 
infinitam est, infinite de eo attribute negare poesn- 
aras ; qood antem absolnti infinitum eet, ad ejus 
ssB Si ii i Bin pertinet, ^icqnid mjentiiun exprimis et 
negitioDMn nnUam mvoftit. 



pends upon the knowledge of the canse, 
and inmndes it.— Things that have no- 
thing in common with each other cannot 
be undentood by means of each other; 
that is, the conception of one does not in- 
clude that of the other.— A true idea must 
agree with ita object.* 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstr»* 
tions upon the basis of these assumptions 
alone. Two substancee, having different 
attributes, have nothing in common with 
each other ; and hence one cannot be Uie 
cause of the other, since one may be con> 
ceived without involving the conception 
of the other ; but an effect cannot be con- 
ceived without involving the knowledge 
of the cause.f It seems to be in tms 
fourth axiom, and in the propoaitioa 
flrounded upon it, that the fundamental 
fallacy lurks. The relation between a 
cause and effect ia surely something dif- 
ferent from our perfect comprdiension of 
it, or, indeed, from our having any knowl- 
edge of it at all ; much l^ss can the con- 
truy assertion be deemed axiomatic. But 
if we should concede this postulate, it 
might, perhaps, be very difficult to resist 
the subsequent proofs, so ingeniously and 
with such geometrical rigour aire they ar- 
ranged. 

74. Two or more things cannotbe dis- 
tinguished, except by the diversiw of their 
attributes or by that of their modes. Fog 
there is nothing out of ourselves except 
substances and their modes. But there, 
cannot be two substances of the same at- 
tribute, since there would be no means of 
distinyiiwhing them except their modes or 
affections; and every substance, being 

grior in order of time to its modes, may 
e considered independently of them^ 
hence two such substances could not be 
distinguished at all. One substance, there- 
fore, cannot be the cause of another ; for 
they cannot have the same attribute, that 
is, anything in common with one another.^ 
Every substance, therefore, is self-caused ; 
that IS, its essence implies its existence.^ 
It is also necessarily infinite, for it woula 
otherwise be terminated by some other ol 
the same nature and neceasarily existing ; 
but two substances cannot have the same 
attribute, and, therefore, cannot both pos- 
sess necessary existence. | The more re- 
ality or existence any being possesses, 
the more attributes are to be ascribed to 
it. This, he says, appears by the defini- 
tion of an attribute. Y Th® proof, howev- 
er, is surely not manifest, nor do we clear- 
ly af^rehend what he meant by degrees 



* AzioBiata, iiL^ iv., ▼., and vi. 
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of iMlity or exiitenee. But ef this the- 
orem he was very proud. I look upon the 
demonstration, he says in a letter, as cap- 
ital (palmariam), that the more attribates 
we ascribe to any being, the more we are 
compeUed to acknowledge its existence ; 
that is, the more we conceive it as true, 
and not a mere chimera.* And from this 
he derived the real existence of God, 
thoagh the former proof seems collateral 
to it. God, or a substance consisting of 
Infinite attributes, each expressing an 
eternal and infinite power, necessarily ex- 
ists.f For sach an essence involves ex- 
istence. And, besides this, if anything 
does not exist, a cause must be ^ven for 
its non-existence, since this requires one 
as much as existence itself.^ The cause 
may be either in the nature of the thing, 
as, e. gr., a square circle cannot exist l^ 
the circlets nature, or in something ex- 
trinsic. But neither of these can prevent 
the existence of God. The later proposi- 
tions in Spinosa are chiefly obvious corol- 
laries from the definitions and a few of the 
first propositions which contain the whole 
theory, which he proceeds to expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. 
Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can 
be conceived without God.6 For ne is 
tile sole substance, and modes cannot be 
conceived without a substance; but, be- 
sides substance and mode, nothing exists. 
God is not corporeal, but body is a mode 
of God, and therefore uncreated. God is 
the permanent, but not the transient cause 
of cdl things. I He is the efllcient cause 
of their essence as well as their exist- 
ence, since otherwise their essence might 
be conceived without God, which has 
been shown to be absurd. Thus particu- 
lar things are but the affections of God's 
attributes, or modes in which they are de- 
terminately expressed.^ 

7e. This pantheistic scheme is the fruit- 
ftd mother of many paradoxes, upon which 
Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There is no 
contingency, but everything is determined 
by the necessity of the Divine nature, 
both as to its existence and operation ; 
nor could anything be produced by God 
oUierwise than as it is.^* His power is 
the same as his essence ; for he is the 
necessary cause both of himself and of 
all things, and it is as impossible for us to 



•P.4e3. Thit kin the letter to DeVri6s,tbove 
quoted. t Prop.ZL 

X U twenty men eziet, neither more nor fees, an 
oztfintic reaion mnet be giTen for this predae mim- 
ber, mnce the definition oiF a man doea not invol^ 
It— Piop. riii, Schol. ii i Prop. ziv. 

0etta eat onmium reram eanaa immaniwa, aed 
Bon tranaiena.— Prop. xriiL 

1^Prop.zxv.ttKlCM«lL **^Piopwiiii^-miiL 



oonoeive him nol to act aa fiotto exiat* 
God, considered in the attribatea of his in- 
finite substance, is the same as natwe, 
that is, naiuru natufwu ; hot nature^ in an- 
other sense, or natma naiwraUh expicsaea 
but the modes under which the Divine at- 
tributes appear.f And intelligence^ eon- 
sidered io act, even though infinite, shoiM 
be referred to iialira fiatemte; forimeBi- 
genoe, in this sense, is but a mode of 
thinking, which can only be conceived by 
means of our conception of thinking in 
the abstract, that is, by an attribote of 
God.t The faculty of thinking, as distin- 
guished from the act, as also uioee of de- 
siring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa exptt* 
citly denies to exist at alL 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, 
De Deo, Spinosa controverts what he ciOs 
the prejudice about final causes. Men an 
bom ignorant of causes, but merefy co»> 
scions of their own appetites, by which 
they desire their own good. Henee they 
onl^ care for the final cause of their own 
actions or those of others, and inqoiie no 
farther when they are satisfied about 
these. And finding many things in Iboas- 
selves and in nature, serving as means to 
a certain good, which thin^ they know 
not to be provided by themselves, they 
have believed that some one has pnmdad 
them, arguing from the analogy of the 
means tiiey, in other instances, them- 
selves employ. Hence they have ima- 
gined gods, and these gods they suppose 
to consult the good of men in order to be 
worshipped by them, and have deviaed 
every mode of superstitious devotion te 
ensure the favour of these divinities. And 
finding, in the midst of so many beae f iei al 
things in nature, not a few of an oppoeite 
eflect, they have ascribed them to the aii» 
ger of the gods on account of the negleet 
of men to worship them ; nor has experi- 
ence of calamities, falling alike on tbe 

Eious and impious, cured them erf this be^ 
ef, choosing rather to acknowledge their 
ignorance of the reason why good and evil 
are thus distributed than to give up their 
theory. Spinosa thinks the hypotheoie 
of filial causes reftited by his pn^xJBttxnoi 
that all things haj^n by etenud necessi- 
ty. Moreover, if God were to act for aa 
end, he must desire something which be 
wants ; fol it is acknowledged by theolo- 
gians that he acts for his own sake^ and 
not for the sake of things created. 

78. Men, having satisfied themselves 
that all thmgs were created for theoit 

* Prop. yiTiT., and part iLf Prop, ni.* ScfaoL 
t Scbo). in Prop. zzix. 
t Prop.zzzL The atheiam of Spinoaa ii 
Isit fiom this •ingle prapoaitMi* 
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•hftTe ittreoled names to disttnguisb that 
•MB good which tends to their benefit ; and, 
belMving themselves free, have gotten the 
notions of right and wrong, praise and 
4itspnise. .Ajid,(When they can easily 
apprehend and recollect the relations of 
thiQgs, they call them well-ordered ; if not, 
ill-ordered ; and then say that God crea- 
ted all things in order, as if order were 
anything except in regard to our imagina- 
tion of it ; and thus they ascribe imagina- 
tion to God himself, unless they mean that 
lie created things for the sake of imagin- 
ing tl^em. 

70. It has been sometimes doubted 
whether the Spinosisdc philosophy ex- 
cludes altogether an infinite intelligence. 
That it rejected a moral providence or 
creative mind is manifest in every propo- 
sition. His Deit^ could, at most, be but 
m eMj passive mtelligence, lost to our 
understanding and feelings in its meta- 

eysical infimty. It was not, however, in 
tij so much as this. It is true that in a 
lew passages we find what seems at first 
a dim recognition of^he fundamental prin- 
ciple of theism. In one of his letters to 
Oldenburg he asserts an infinite power 
of thinking, which, considered in its infin- 
itT, embraces all nature as its bbject, and 
of which the thoughts proceed according 
to the order of nature, being its correla- 
tive ideas.* But afterward he rejected 
the term, power of thinking, altogether. 
The first proposition of the second part of 
the Ethics, or that entitled On the Mind, 
nins thus: Thought is an attribute of 
God, or, God is a thinkinff being. Yet 
this, when we look at the demonstration, 
vanishes in an abstraction destructive of 
penonality.f And, in fact, we cannot re- 
flect at all on the propositions already laid 
down by 8pinosa wiUiout perceiving that 
they annihilate every possible hvpothesis 
in which the bein^ of a God can be intelli- 
gibly stated. 

* Ststuo dari in natura potentiam infinitam cogi- 
tandi qum qoatenai infiniu in ae continet toCam 
iwtnnm omectivA, at enjna ooi[itatiooea proeadant 
•od«n mooo ac natora, ejna Dimiram edictnm, p. 
441. In another place he aays, perbapa at aome 
•zpenae of hia nsaal candour, Agnoaco interim, id 
fpoA aQramain mihi pmbet aatiafactionem et mentia 
tnunqaiUitatem, cuncta pocentia Entia aammi per- 
Itcti et ejna immutabili ita fieri deereto, p. 498. 
What followa ia in the aame atrain. But Spinoaa 
had wrought himaelf up, like Bruno, to a mystical 
peraoniiieation of bis infinite unity. 

t 8in|nlaiea eogitalionea, aire b»c et ilia eo^- 
tie» nodi aont, ^oi Dei natofam oerto et detemuna- 
to modo eKprimunt. Competit ergo Dei attribn- 
tnm, cuJQS conceptum sin^larea omnea cogita- 
tiooea invotrunt, per quod etiam concipiuntur. Eat 
tcHor cogitatio onum ex infinitia Dei attributia qood 
Dei stemam et infinitam eaientiam ezpximit, nve 
Deua eat rea codtani. 

Vol. II.*^ s 



80. The second book of the StUos be- 
gins, like the first, with definitiona and 
axioms. Body he defines to be a eeitain 
and determinate mode expressing the ea- 
sence of God, considered as ei^tended. 
The essence of anything he defines to be 
that according to Uie affirmation or nega^ 
tion of which the thing exists, or other- 
wise. An idea is a conception which the 
mind forms as a thinking oeing. And he 
prefers to say conception than perception^ 
because the latter seems to imidy the 
presence of an object. In the thira axiom 
ne says : Modes of thinking, such as lovot 
desire, or whatever name we may give to 
the aflTections of the mind, cannot exist 
without an idea of their object, but an 
idea may exist with no other mode of 
thinking.* And in the fifth: We per- 
ceive no singidar things besides bodies 
and modes of thinking ; thus distinguish 
ing, like Locke, between ideas of sensn* 
tion and of reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second proposi- 
tion, ia an attribute of God as weU as 
thought. As it follows, from the infinite 
extension of God, that all bodies are nor* 
tions of his substance, inasmuch as they 
cannot be conceived without it, so sU par- 
ticular acts of intelligence are portions of 
God's infinite intelligence, uid thus all 
things are in him. Man is not a sub- 
stance, but something which is in God, 
and cannot be conceived wiUiout him; 
that is, an affection or mode of the divine 
substance expressing its nature in a deter- 
minate manner.f The human mind is not 
a substance, but an idea constitutes its 
actual being, and it must be the idea of an 
existing thmg-t In this he j^ainly loses 
sight of the percipient in the perception; 
but it was the inevitable result of the fun- 
damental sophisms of Spinosa to annihi- 
late personal consciousness. The human 
mind, he afterward asserts, ia part of the 
infinite intellect of God; and when we 
say, the mind perceives this or that, it is 
only that God, not as infinite, but so fiur 
as he constitutes the essence of the hu- 
man mind, has such or such ideas.^ 

83. The object of the human mind ia 
body actually existing.| He proceeds to 

* Modi cogitandi, nt amor, cnpiditaa, wtH qnocoa- 
que nomine affectua animi inaigniuntur, non dantor 
ntai in eodem indiriduo detur idea rei aotata, deaid- 
ento,&c. At idea daiipoteattquamrianullua alios 
detur cogitandi modua. f Prop. z. 

t Quod actuate mentia humane eaae conatitait* 
nihU aliud eat quam idea rei alicu jna aincularia acta 
eziatentia. Thia ia an anticipatiod of wnat we find 
in Hume'a Treatiae on Human Nature, the nega- 
tion of a aubatance, or Ego, to which paradoK no 
one can come ezoept a profeaaad metapbyaiciML 

4 Prop. ZL, corolL ||Piop.ziii. 
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ezplam the connexion of the human body 
with the mind, and the association of ideas. 
But in all this, advancing always syntheti- 
cally and by demonstration, he becomes 
frequently obscure, if not sophistical. The 
idea of the human mind is in God, and is 
united to the mind itself in the same man- 
ner as the latter is to the body.* The ob- 
scurity and subtlety of this proposition 
are not relieved by the demonstration ; but 
in some of these passages we may observe 
a singular approximation to the theory of 
Malebranche. Both, though with very dif- 
ferent tenets on the highest subjects, had 
been trained in the same school ; and if 
8pinosa had brought himself to acknowl- 
eage the personal distinctness of the Su- 
preme Being from his intelligent creation, 
he might have passed for one of those mys- 
tical tneosophists who were not averse to 
an objective pantheism. 

83. The mmd does not know itself, ex- 
cept so far as it receives ideas of the af- 
fections of the body.f But these ideas of 
sensation do not give an adequate knowl- 
edge of an extemsd body, nor of the human 
body itself.^ The mind, therefore, has but 
an inadequate and confused knowledge of 
anything, so long as it judges only by for- 
tuitous perceptions ; but may attain one 
clear ana distinct by internal reflection and 
comparison.^ No positive idea can be 
called false ; for there can be no such idea 
without God, and all ideas in God are true, 
that is, correspond with their object. H Fal- 
sity, therefore, consists in that privation 
of truth which arises from, inadequate 
ideas. An adequate idea he has defined 
to be one which contains no incompatibil- 
ity, without regard to the reality of its 
supposed correlative object. 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or 
have something in common : of these, all 
men have adequate ideas ff and this is the 
origin of what are called common notions, 
which all men possess ; as, extension, du- 
ration, number. But to explain the nature 
of universals, Spinosa observes, that the 
human body can only form, at the same 
time, a certain number of distinct images ; 
if this number be exceeded, they become 
eonfused ; and as the mind perceives dis- 
tinctly just so many images as can be 
formed in the body, when these are con- 
fused, the mind will also perceive them 
confusedly, and will comprenend them un- 



* Mentis humans datar etiam in Deo idea, tive 
cognitio, ouc in Deo eodem modo sequitur, et ad 
Deam eodem modo refertur, ac idea nve cognitio 
corporis humanl— Prop. zx. H»c mentis idea eo- 
dem modo unita est menti, ac ipsa mens unita est 
eorpori. 4 Prop, xxiii. 

X Prop, m, ^ Schol., ftrop. xxlx. 

n Propk nzil, ixxm^ zzxv. ^ Prop, nil 



der one attribute, as Man, Hone, Dog ; 
the mind perceiving a number of nach imi- 
ages, but not their diflferences of stature, 
colours, and the like. And these notioiis 
will not be alike in all minds, varying ac- 
cording te the frequency with which the 
parts of the complex image have occoned. 
Thus those who have contemplated moat 
frequently the erect figure of man, witt 
think of him as a perpendicular animal, 
others as two-legged, others as unfeath* 
ered, others as rational. Hence so many 
disputes among philosophers who have 
tried to explain natural things by mesa 
images.* 

85. Thus we form nniveiBid ideas ; first, 
by singulars, represented by the senaea 
confusedly, imperfectly, and disordoly; 
secondly, by signs, that is, by associating 
the remembrance of things with woids ; 
both of which he calls imagination, or pfi- 
mi generis cognitio ; thirdly, by what he 
calls reason, or secundi generis coffnitio ; 
and, fourthly, by intuitive knowlec^e, or 
tertii generis cogniUo.f Knowledge of the 
first kind is the only source of error, the 
second and third being necessarily true.) 
These alone enable us to distinguish truth 
from falsehood. Reason contemplatee 
things, not as contingent, but necessary ; 
and whoever has a true idea, knowa cer- 
tainly that his idea is true. Every idea of 
a singular existing thing involves the eter- 
nal and infinite bemg of God. For nothing 
can be conceived without God, and the 
ideas of all things, having God for their 
cause, considered under tne attribute of 
which they are modes, must involve the 
conception of the attribute, that is, the 
being of Grod.^ 

80. It is highly necessary to distingaidi 
images, ideas, and words, which many eon- 
found. Those who think ide«8 consist m 
images which they perceive, fancy that 
ideas of which we can form no image are 
but ari>itrary figments. They look at ideas 
as pictures on a tablet, and hence do not 
understand that an idea, as such, involves 
an affirmation or negation. Ajid those 
who confound words with ideas fancy 
they can will something contrary to what 
they perceive, because they can affirm or 
deny it in words. But tKese prejudices 
will be laid aside b^ him who reflects that 
thought does not mvolve the conception 
of extension ; and, therefore, that an idea, 
being a mode of thought, neither consists 
in images nor in words, the essence of 
which consists in corpored motions, not 
involving the conception of thought.| 

♦ SchoL. Prop. xL t Schol. ii. Prop. iL 

t Prop, xli., xlii., et eeqasat. 6 Prao. zb. 
II Schol., Prop, alix.. 
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87. The human mind has an adequate 
knowledge 6f the eternal and infinite being 
of Gk>d. Bat men cannot imagine God as 
they can bodies, and hence have not Uiat 
clear perception of his being which they 
have of that of bodies, and have also per- 
plexed themselves by associating the word 
God with sensible images, which it is hard 
to avoid. This is the chief source of all 
error, that men do not apply names to 
things rightly. For they do not err in 
their own minds, but in this application ; 
as men who cast up wrong see different 
nmnbere in their muids from those in the 
true result.* 

88. The mind has no free wiU, but is 
determined by a cause, which itself is de- 
termined by some other, and so for ever. 
For the mind is but a mode of thinking, 
and, therefore, cannot be the free cause of 
its own actions. Nor has it any absolute 
faculty of loving, desiring, understanding ; 
these being only metaphysical abstrac- 
tions.f Will and understanding are one 
and the same thing ; and volitions are only 
affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to the essence of the idea affirmed 
or denied.^ In this there seems to be not 
only an extraordinary deviation from com- 
mon language, but an absence of any 
meaning wMch, to my apprehension at 
least, is capable of being given to his 
words: Yet we have seen something of 
the same kind said by Malebranche ; and 
it will also be found in a recently pub- 
lished work of Cudworth,^ a writer cer-* 
tainly uninfluenced by either of these, so 
that it may be suspected of having some 
older authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, 
^^^ Spinosa comes to the considera- 
^S!J^ tion of the passions. Most who 
•etkm gad have written on moral subjects, 
•'^•"' he says, have rather treated man 
as something out of nature, or as a kind 
of imperium in imperio, than as part of the 
general order. They have conceived him 
to enjoy a power of disturbing that order 
by his own determination, and ascribed his 
weakness and inconstancy, not to the ne- 
cessary laws of the system, but to some 
strange defect in himself, which they 
cease not to lament, deride, or execrate. 
But the acts of mankind, and the passions 
from which they proceed, are in reality 
but links in the senes, and proceed in har- 

* Prop. xini. Atque hinc pleneqne oriuntur con* 
iroverais, nempe, quia homines meDtem toam noo 
recte ezplicant, vol quia alterius meDtem male in- 
terpretantur. 

t Prop, xlriii t Prop- xlix. 

6 See Cudworih's Treatiee on Free-will (1638), 
p. 20, where the wiU and rniderBtandhig are pni^ 
potely, and, 1 think, very enope<wely co n foundad. | 



mony with the common laws of univerBal 
nature. 

90. We are said to act when anything 
takes place within us or without us, for 
which we are an adequate cause; that is« 
when it may be explained by means of 
our own nature alone. We are said to 
be acted upon when anything takes place 
within us which cannot wholly be ex- 
plained by our own nature. The affec- 
tions of the body which increase or di- 
minish its power of action, and the ideas 
of those affections, he denominates pas- 
sions (affectus). Neither the body can 
determine the mind to thinking, nor can 
the mind determine the body to motion or 
rest. For all that takes place in body must 
be cs^ised by God, considered under his 
attribute of extension, and all that takes 

Slace in mind must be caused by God nn- 
er his attribute of thinking. The mind 
and body are but one thing, considered 
under different attributes; the order of ac- 
tion and passion in the body being the 
same in nature with that of action and 
passion in the mind. But men, though 
ignorant how far the natural powers of the 
lK)dy reach, ascribe its operations to the 
determination of the mind, veiling their 
ignorance in specious words. For if they 
idlege that the body cannot act without 
the mind, it may be answered that the 
mind cannot think till it is impelled by the 
body, nor are the volitions of the mind 
an3rthing else than its appetites, which are 
modified by the body. 

01. All things endeavour to continue in 
their actual being; this endeavour being 
nothing else than their essence, which 
causes them to be, until some exterior 
cause destroys their beinff. , The mind is 
conscious oi its own enaeavour to con* 
tinue as it is, which is, in other words, the 
appetite that seeks self-preservation ; what 
the mind is thus conscious of seeking, it 
judges to be good, and not inversely. 
Many things increase or diminish the 
power of action in the body, and all such 
things have a corresponding effect on the 
power of thinking in the mind. Thus it 
undergoes many changes, and passes 
through different stages of more or less 
perfect power of thinking. Joy is the 
name of a passion, in which the mind 
passes to a greater perfection or power of 
thinking ; grief, one in which it passes to 
a less. Spinosui, in the rest of this book* 
deduces ul the passions from these two 
and from desire ; but as the development 
of his theory is ra^er lon^, and we have 
already seen that its basis is not quite in- 
telligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell 
longer upon the sulject. His analjrsis of 
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tbe passiom may be compared with that 
of Hobbes. 

09. Such is the metapbysical theory of 
Ctenctar of Spinosa, in as concise a form as 
sptaMBtraL I found mji^self able to derive it 
from his Ethics. It is a remarkable proof, 
and his moral sjjrstem will furnish another, 
how an undeviating adherence to strict 
reasoning may lead a man of great acute- 
ness and sincerity from the paths of truth. 
Spinosa was truly, what Voltaire has with 
rather less justice called Clarke, a reason- 
ing machine. A few leading theorems, 
too hastily taken up as axiomatic, were 
snfScient to make him sacrifice, with no 
compromise or hesitation, not only every 
principle of religion and moral right, but 
the clear, intuitive notions of common 
sense. If there are two axioms more in- 
disputable than any others, they are that 
ourselves exist, and that our existence is 
exclusive of any other being. Yet both 
these are lost in the pantheism of Spinosa, 
as they had always been in that delusive 
revery of the imagination. In asserting 
that tne beinff of the human mind consists 
in the idea of an existing thing presented 
to it, this subtle metaphysician fell into 
the error of the school which he most dis- 
dained, as deriving all knowledge from 
perception, that of the Aristotelians. And, 
extending this confusion of consciousness 
with perception to the infinite substance, 
or substratum of particular ideas, he was 
led to den^ it the self, or conscious per- 
sonality, without which the name of Deity 
can only be given in a sense deceptive of 
the careless reader, and inconsistent with 
the use of language. It was an equally 
legitimate consequence of his original 
sophism to deny all moral acency, in the 
sense usually received, to the human mind, 
and even, as we have seen, to confound 
action and passion themselves, in all but 
name, as mere phenomena in the eternal 
sequence of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa 
to entertain too arrogant a notion of the 
human faculties, in which, by dint of his 
own subtle demonstrations, he pretended 
to show a capacity of adequately compre- 
hending the nature of what he denomi- 
nated God. And this was accompanied 
by a rigid dogmatism, no one proposition 
being stated with hesitation, by a disre- 
gard of experience, at least as the basis 
of reasoning, and by a uniform preference 
of the synthetic method. Most of those, 
he says, who have turned their minds to 
those subjects have faillen into error, be- 
cause they have not begun with the con- 
templation of the Divine nature, which, 
bothinitaelf and in order of knowledge^ is 



first, but with senaiUe tlmigs, whieih on^ 
to have been last. Hence he seems to 
have reckoned Bacon, and even Descajrtes, 
mistaken in their methods. 

04. All ^theism must have originated 
in overstraining the infinity of the Divine 
attributes till the moral part of rdigkm 
was annihilated in its met^ysies. It 
was the corruption, or, rather, if we may 
venture the pluvse, the suicide of theism; 
nor could this strange theory have arisen, 
except where we know it did arise, anwi^ 
those who had elevated their conceptions 
above the vulgar poljrtheism that sur- 
rounded them to a sense of the unity of 
the Divine nature. 

05. Spinosa does not essentially differ 
from the pantheists of old. He eoneetved» 
as they had done, that the infinity of God 
required the exclusion of all other sob* 
stance ; that he was infinite a6 onmt foru^ 
and not only in certain senses. And proh> 
ably the loose and hyperi)olical tenets of 
the sdioolmen, derived from ancient phi- 
losophy, ascribing, as a matter of coarse, 
a metaphysical infimty to all the Divine 
attributes, mig[ht appear to sanction those 
primary positions, from which SfMnoea, 
unfettered by religion, even in outward 
profession, went on " sounding his dim 
and perilous track" to the paradoxes tiiat 
have thrown discredit on his name. He 
had certainly built much on the notkMi 
that the essence or definition of tbe Deity 
involved his actuality or existence, to 
which Descartes had given vogue. 

06. Notwithstanding the leading errois 
of this philosopher, his clear and acute mi* 
derstanding perceived many things which 
baffle ordinary minds. Thus he weD 
saw and well stated the immateriality of 
thouriit. Oldenburg, in one of his letters, 
had demurred to this, and reminded Spi- 
nosa that it was still controverted whether 
Uiought might not be a bodily motion. 
'< Be it so," replied the other, "^ though I 
am far from admitting it; but at least 
you must allow tha^ extension, so far as 
extension, is not the same as thought."* 
It is from inattention to this simfrie trutii 
that all materialism, as it has been called, 
has sprung. Its advocates confound the 
union between thinking and extension er 
matter (be it, if they will, an indisscAohle 
one) with the identity of the two, which 
is absurd and inconceivable. '^Body,^ 
says Spinosa in one of his definitions, ** ie 
not terminated by thinking, nor thinking 



* AtaiSifcitecogitatioettaetatcorpomMi Sit* 
qqm rfi i imUat oonosdtm ; ted hoc aniim nan tm 
f p / ^^ mt ungi nn nrtt tpitrtti CTtiPtitmtn i, nm SHe 
>fipiit.if. 
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bybodj.^ This also does not fll express 
tfie faadameiital diflbrenee of matter and 
mind; there Is an incommensurability 
about them, which pierents one from 
boundini^ the other, because they can 
nerer be placed in juxtaposition. 

97. England, about the aera of the Bes- 
cnuiTiPi toratton, began to make a strug« 
seeprti gle against the metaphysical 
SdMUSea. ^^^ ^^ jj^^ Aristotelians, as 

well as against their natural philosophy. 
A remarkable work, but one so scarce as 
to be hardly known at all, except by name, 
was published by Glanvil in 1661, with 
the title, The Vanity of Dogmatizing. A 
second edition, in 1666, considerably al- 
tered, is entitled Scepsis Scientifica.t 
This edition has a dedication to the Royal 
Society, which comes in place of a fanci- 
ful preface, wherein he had expatiated on 
the bodily and mental perfections of his 
protoplast, the father of mankind.! But 
m proportion to the extravagant language 
he employs to extol Adam before his 
lapse, IS the depreciation of his unfortu- 
nate posterity, not, as common amonff 
theologians, with respect to their mord 
nature, but to their reasoning faculties. 
The scheme of Glanvil^s book is to dis- 
play the ignorance of man, and especially 
to censure the Peripatetic philosophy of 
the schools. It is, ne says, captious and 
▼erbel, and yet does not adhere itself to 
any constant sense of words, but huddles 
together insignificant terms and unintelli- 
gible definitions ; it deals with controver- 
sies, and seeks for no new discovery or 
physical truth. Nothing, he says, can be 
demonstrated but when the contrary is 
impossible, and of this there are not many 
instances. He launches into a strain of 

* Corposdicitur finitum, quia aliiid semper rosjat 
eondpimut. Sic cogitatio alia cogitatione termina- 
tor. At carpus noo tenninator cogitatione, nee 
cofitatio corpora. 

f This book, I beliers, especially in the second 
edition, is exceiedinslj scarce. The editors, how- 
ever, of the BiograpEis Britannica, art Glanvil, bad 
seen it, and alio Dugald Stewart. The first edition, 
or Tamtj of Dogmatising, is in the Bodleian Cata- 
logne, and both are in the British Mnsenm. 

) Thus, among other eztraTsnnces worthy of 
the Talmod, he says, " Adam neeaed no specucles. 
The acnteness of his natural optics (if conjecture 
may have credit) showed him much of the celestial 
magnificence and bravery without a Galileo's tube : 
and it is most probable that his naked eyes could 
leach near as much of this upper world as we with 
all the sdvantages of art It maj be it was as ab- 
surd, even in the judgment of his senses, thst the 
son and stars shook! be so very much less than tUs 
globe, as the contrsrr seems in ours ; and it is not 
nnlikely thst he hsa as clear a perception of the 
earth's motion as we have of its qoiescence," p. 5, 
edit. 1661. In the second edition, he still adheras 
lo the hyiMthesis of inteUectoal degenancy» bot 
states it with less of rhapsody. 



what may be called skepticism, but an- 
swered his purpose in combating the dog* 
matic spirit still unconquered in our aca* 
domical schools. Glanvil had studied the 
new philosoiAy, and speaks with ardent 
eulogy of " that miracle of men, the illus- 
trious Descartea." Many, if not most, of 
his own speculations are tinged with a 
Cartesian colouring. He was, howevery 
far more skeptical than Descartes, or even 
than Malebranche. Some passages from 
so rare and so acute a wonc may deserve 
to be chosen, both for their own sakes» 
and in order to display the revolution 
which was at wori^ in speculative philos* 
ophy. 

98. *' In the unions which we understand, 
the extremes are ' reconciled by intercom 
ding participations of natures which have 
somewhat of either. But bod^r and spirit 
stand at such a distance in ihm essential 
compositions, that to suppose an uniter of 
a middle construction that should partake 
of some of the qualities of both, is unwar- 
ranted by any of our faculties, yea, most 
absonous to our reasons; since there is 
not any the least afllnity between lenf^h, 
breadth, and thickness, and apprehension, 
judgment, and discourse; the former of 
which are the most immediate results, if 
not essentials of matter, the latter of spir- 
it."* 

00. " How is it, and by what art does it 
(the soul) read that such an image or 
stroke in matter (whether that of her ve- 
hicle or of the brain, the case is the same) 
signifies such an object % Did we learn an 
alphabet in our embryo state t And how 
comes it to pass that we are not aware of 
any such congenite apprehensions ! We 
know what we know ; but do we know 
any more t That by diversity of motions 
we should spell out figures, distances, 
magnitudes, colours, thin|[8 not resembled 
by them, we must attribute to some se- 
cret deduction. But what this deduction 
should be, or by what medium this knowl- 
edge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. 
One that hath not the knowledge of letters 
may see the figures, but comprehends not 
the meaning included in them ; an infant 
may hear the sounds and see the motion 
of the lips, but hath no conception con- 
veyed by them, not knowing what they 
are intended to signify. So our souls, 
though they^ might have perceived the mo- 
tions and images themselves by simple 
sense, yet without some implicit mference 
it seems inconceivable how by that means 
they should apprehend their antitypes. 



* Scepsis Sdentifica, p. 1& We hare just 
something similar in Spinosa. 
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The stirikiiig of diyers filaments of the 
bnin cannot well be supposed to represent 
distances, except some idnd of inference 
be allotted us m our faculties ; the con- 
cession of which will only stead us as a 
refuge for ignorance, when we shall meet 
what we would seem to shun."* Glanvil, 
in this forcible statement of the hetero- 
geneity of sensations with the objects that 
suggest them, has but trod in the steps of 
the whole Cartesian school, but he did not 
mix this up with those crude notions that 
halt hadf way between immatexialism and 
its opposite ; an4 afterward well exposes 
the theories of accounting for the memory 
by means of images in the brain, which, in 
▼arious ways, Anstotle, Descartes, Digby, 
Gassendi, and Hobbes had propounded, 
and which we have seen so fsYOurite a 
speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to ^ote many 
paragraphs of uncommon vivacity and 
acuteness from this forgotten treatise. 
The style is eminently spirited and elo- 
quent ; a little too figurative, like that of 
Locke, but less blameable, because Glui- 
vil is rather destroying than building up. 
Every boldimd originu thought of others 
finds a vnlling reception in Glanvil's mind, 
and his confident, impetuous stvle gives 
them an air of novelty which makes them 
pass for his own. He stands forward as a 
mutineer against authority, against educa- 
tional prejikUce, against reverence for an- 
tiquity.f No one thinks more intrepidly 
for himself; and it is probable that, even 
in what seems mere superstition, he had 
been rather misled by some paradoxical 
hypothesis of his own ardent genius, dian 
by slavishly treading in the steps of oth- 
en.% 

• P. 28, S3. 

t ** Now if we inqnin the reason why the math- 
ematics and mechanic arts hsTe so much got tlie 
start m growth of other sciences, we shall find it 
probably resolved into this as one coDsiderable 
cause, ttiat their progress bath not been retarded bv 
that rererential awe of former discoveries, which 
hath been so great a hinderance to theorical im- 
prorements. For, as the noble Lord Veralam hath 
noted, we have a mistaken apprshenston of anti- 
quity, calling that so which in troth is the world's 
Don-age. Antiquitas 'ssculi est javentus mnndL 
'Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave 
birth to that sUIv vanity of impertinent citations, 
and inducing authoritv in things neither requiring 
eor deseiving it.— Metninfcs it m a pitiful piece of 
knowledge that can be learned from an index, and 
« poor ambition to be rich in the inventory of anoth- 
ers treasoie. To boast a memory, the most that 
these pedsnts can aim si, is bat an humble ostentfr- 
tion," p. 104. 

t "That the fancy of one man should bind the 
thoughts of another, and determine them to their 
particular objects, vrill be thought impossible; 
whieh yet, if we look deeply into the matter, wants 
not its probability,'* p. 140. He dwells more on 



101. Glanvil sometimes miotee Loid 
Bacon, but he seems to have had the am* 
bition of contending with the Novum Or- 
ganum in some of its brilliant passages, 
and has really developed the doctrine of 
idoU with uncommon penetration, as weU 
as force of language. " Our initial age is 
like the melted wax to the prepared seal* 
capable of any impression from the docu- 
ments of our teachers. The half-iaoon or 
cross are indifferent to its recei>tio&; and 
we may, with equal facility, write on this 
rasa taitda Turlc or Christian. To deter- 
mine this indifferency, our first task is to 
learn the creed of our countiy, and our 
next to maintain it. We seldom examine 
our receptions more than children do their 
catechisms, but, by a careless greediness, 
swallow all at a venture. For implicit 
faith is a virtue where orthodoxy is the 
object. Some will not be at the trouble 
of a trial, others are scared from attempt- 
ing it. If we do, 'tis not by a sunbeam 
or ray of light, but by a flame that is kin- 
dled by our affections, and fed by the fbel 
of our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, we think the sun shines nowhere 
but in our cell, and all the world to be 
darimess but ourselves. We judge truth 
to be circumscribed by the confines of our 
belief and the doctrines we were brought 
up in.'** Few books, I think, are nu»e 
deserving of being reprinted than the Seep* 
sis Scientifica of Glanvil. 

108. Another bold and able attack was 
made on the ancient philosophy by Bis ptw 
Glanvil, in his " Plus Ultra, or the ^tia. 
Progress and Advancement of Knowled^ 
since the days of Aristotie, 1668.'* His 
tone is peremptory and imposing, anima- 
ted and intrepid, such as befits a warrior 
in literature. Yet he was rather acute by 
nature than deeply versed in learning, and 
talks of Vieta and Descartes's algebra so 
as to show he had littie knowledge of the 
science, or of what they had done for it.t 
His animosity against Aristotle is unrea-^ 
sonable, and he was plainly an incompe- 
tent judge of that phdosopher's general 
deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle he speaks 
with just eulogy. Nothing can be more 
free and bold tiian Glanvil's assertion of 
the privilege of judging for himself in re- 
ligion ;{ and he luul doubtless a perfect 
right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgamo, a native of Aber- 



this, bat the passage is too kog to eztmct ft in 
remarkable that he snppoees a sabtle vtber CSkm 
that of the modem Mesmerists) to be the meoinm 
of communication in such cases ; and had also a 
nodon of explaining these sympathies by help of the 
anima munai, or mundane spirit. * P. M. - 

t Plus Ultra, p. 24 sod 33. IP.IO. 
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deen, conceired, and, as it seem- 
ed to him, carried into eflect, the 
idea of a universal langaage and charac- 
ter. His Ars Signomm, vulgo Character 
Universalis et Lingua Philosophica, Lond., 
1661, is dedicated to Gharies II. in this 
philosophical character, which must have 
been as great a mysteiy to the sovereign 
as to his subjects. This dedication is fol- 
lowed by a royal proclamation in good 
English, inviting all to study this useful 
art, which had been recommended by di- 
vers learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, 
and others, " judginr it to be of singular 
Qse for facilitating the matter of commu- 
nication and intercourse between people 
of different languages.** The scheme of 
Dalgamo is fhndamentaily bad, in that he 
assumes himself, or the authors he fol- 
lows, to have given a complete distribu- 
tion of all things and ideas ; after which 
his language is only an artificial scheme 
of symbols. It is evident that, until ob- 
jects are truly classified, a representative 
method of signs can oodv rivet and per- 
petuate error. We have but to look at his 
tabular synopsis to see that his ignorance 
of physics, in the laigest sense of the 
worn, renders his scheme deficient ; and 
he has also committed the error of adopt- 
ing the combinations of the ordinary al- 
phabet, with a little help from the Greek, 
which, even with his slender knowledge 
of species, soon leave him incapable of 
expressing thenL But Dalgamo has sev- 
end acute remarks ; and it deserves es- 
pecially to be observed, that he anticipated 
the famous discovery of the Dutch philol- 
ogers, namely, that all other parts of 
speech may be reduced to the noun, dex- 
terously, if not successfully, resolving the 
verb-substantive into an affirmative parti- 
cle.» 

104. Wilkins, bishop of Chester, one of 
Wilkin^ the most ingenious men of his age, 
^^^ published, in 1668, his Essay to- 
wards a Philosophical Language, which 
has this advantage over that of Dalgamo, 

* Tandem mihi afibliit cluior luz ; accaratiiis 
cniiii ezaminando onmiQin notioomn analytin logi- 
eam, percept nnlUun eeae paiticulam qa» noo deri- 
veiur a nomine aitquo praBdicamentali, et omnes 
particulas etae Tere caaoa aeu modoa Doti(mi]m 
nominalium, p. 120. He does not aeem to haTe ar> 
rifed at thia conclaeion by etymological analyaia, 
but by hia own logical thaoiiea. 

The veiUaobaUntiire, he aaya, ia eqoifalent to 
sta. Thua, Peinia eat in domo, meana Petraa— ita 
— ^tn domo. That ia, it ezpreasea an idea of appo- 
aition or conformity between a aabject and precli* 
eate. Thia ia a theory to which a man mignt be 
led by the habit of conaidehng propoaitiona logi- 
cally, and thna redncing all Terba to the Terb-auo- 
atantiTe ; and it ia not deficient, at leaat, in planai- 
biUiy. I 



that it abandons ihe alphabet, and, conse- 
<raently, admits of a greater variety of 
characters. It is not a new language, but 
a more analytical scheme of characters 
for English. Dalgamo seems to have 
known something of it, though he was 
the first to publish and glance at " a more 
difficult way of writing English." Wil- 
kins also intimates that Dalgaroo's com- 
pendious method would not succeed. His 
own has the same fault of a premature 
classification of things ; and it is very for- 
tunate that neither of these ingenious but 
presumptuous attempts to fasten down 
the progressive powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association had 
the least success.* 

nC105. But from these partial, and now 
very obscure endeavours of En^- i.^^^^ 
lish writers in metaphysical phi- Bonan 
loBophv, we come at length to the ui>^ 
work that has eclipsed every oth- ■^""«- 
er, and given to such inquiries whatever 
popularity they ever possessed, inm^n, 
the Essay of Locke on the Hu- 
man Understanding. Neither the writings 
of Descarters, nor perhaps those ofHobbes, 
so far as strictly metaphysical, had ex- 
cited much attention in England beyond 
the class of merely studious men. But 
the Essay on the Human Understanding 
was frequently reprinted within a few 
years from its publication, and became 
the acknowledged code of English philos- 
ophy.! The assaults it had to enaure in 
the author's lifetime, being deemed to fail, 
were of service to its reputation; and 
considerably more than hdH a century was 
afterward to elapse before any writer in 
our language (nor was the case very dif- 
ferent in France, after the patronage ac- 
corded to it by Voltaire) could, with much 
chance of success, question any leading 
doctrine of its author. Several circum- 

* Dalgamo, many yeara afterward, tamed hia at- 
tentioQ to a aabject of no alig:ht interest, even in 
mere philosophy— the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. His Didaacalocophos is perhapa the first 
attempt to found this on the analyaia of language. 
Bat it ia not ao philoeophical aa what haa amce beeo 
effected. 

t It waa abridged at Oxford, and uaed by some 
tatora as early as 1695. But the heads of the Uni- 
TersitY came afterward to a resolution to discour- 
age the reading of it. StiUingfleet, among many 
others, wrote againat the EsaaT ; and Locke, aa ia 
well known, anawered the bishop. I do not know 
that the latter makes altogether ao poor a figure aa 
has been taken for granted ; but the defence of 
Locke will aeem in moat inatancea aattsfactoiy. 
Ita aacceaa in public opinion contriboted much t^ 
the renown of hia work; for Stillingfieet, though 
not at all conapicuoua aa a philosopher, enjoyed a 
great deal of reputation, and the world can seldom 
understand why a man who ezcela in one prorincs 
of literatare ahould £M1 in another. 
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Stances no doubt conspired with its in- 
trinsic excellence to establish so para- 
mount a rule in an age that boasted of 
peculiar independence of thinking, and 
fidl of intelligent and inouisitive spirits. 
The sjrmpathy^of an English public with 
Locke's tenets as to government and reli- 
gion was among the chief of these ; and 
the reaction that took {dace in a laige 
portion of the reading classes towaids 
the close of the eighteenth centurjr turn- 
ed, in some measure, the tide even m met- 
aphysical disquisition. It then became 
fashionable sometimes to accuse Locke 
of preparing the way for skepticism ; a 
ehuge which, if it had been truly applicar 
ble to some of his opinions, ought rather 
to have been made against the long line of 
earher writers with whom he held them 
in common ; sometimes, with more pre- 
tence, to allege that he had conceded too 
much to materialism ; sometimes to point 
out and exaggerate other faults and errors 
of his Essay, till we have seemed in dan- 
ger of forgetting that it is perhaps the 
first, and still the most complete chart of 
the human mind which has been laid down ; 
the most amfde repertory of truths relating 
to our intellectual being ; and the one book 
which we are compelled to name as the 
first in metaphysical science. Locke had 
not, it may be said, the luminous perspi- 
cacity of language we find in Descartes, 
and, when he does not soar too high, in 
Malebranche ; but he had more judgment, 
more caution, more patience, more free- 
dom from paradox, and ttom the sources 
of paradox, vanity and love of system, 
than either. We have no denial of sen- 
sation to brutes ; no referance of mathe- 
matical truths to the will of God; no os- 
cillation between the extremes of doubt 
and of positiveness ; no bewildering mys- 
ticism ; no unintelligible chaos of words. 
Certainly neither Gassendi, nor even 
HoM)es, couUL be compared with him ; 
and it might be asked of the admirera of 
later philosophere, those of Berkeley, or 
Hume, or Hartley, or Reid, or Stewart^ or 
Brown, without naming any on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, wheuer, in the extent 
of their researches, or in the originality 
of their discoveries, any of these names 
ought to stand on a level with that of 
Locke ? One of the greatest I have men- 
tioned, and one who, though candid to- 
wards Locke, had no prejudice whatever 
m his favour, has extolled the first two 
books of the Essay on the Human Under- 
Btandin|[i which yet he deems in many re- 
spects inferior to the third and fourth, as 
** a precious accession to the theory of the 
human mind ; as the richest contribution 



of wdl-observed and well-desciibed fiuls 
which was ever bequeathed by a sini^ 
individual; and as the indisputable, though 
not always acknowledged, source of some 
of the most refined conclusions with ra- 
spect to the intellectual phaenom^ui whidh 
hAve aince been brought to light hy mio- 
ceeding inquirere.'** 

106. It would be an unnecessary pro- 
lixity to offer in this place an anal- ^^^^^^ 
ysis of so well-known a book as ' 
the Essay on the Human Undentanding* 
Few have turned their attention to met«p> 
ph3rsical inquiries without reading it It 
has, however, no inconsiderable Cudis, 
which, though much overbalanced, are not 
tobepiassedoverinageneraleulo^. The 
style of Locke ia wanting in philoscyhicsl 
precision ; it is a very fine model of Eng- 
lish language ; but too idiomatic and oim- 
loquial, too indefinite and fisurative, for 
the abstruse subjects with which he has 
to deal. We miss in every paffs the tnns- 
lueent simidicity of his great ranch pied* 
ecesson. This seems to have been ow- 
ing, in a considerable degree, to an exces- 
sive desire of popularizing the sukject, and 
shunning the technical pedantry which 
had repelled the world from intellectual 
philosophy. Locke displajrs in aU hia 
writings a respect, which can hanfly be too 
great, for men of sound understandmg, un- 
prejudiced by authority, mingled wwi a 
scorn, perhaps a little exaggerated, of the 
gown-men or learned worn; little sna- 
pecting that the same appeal to the peo- 
ple, the same policy of setting up equivo- 
cal words and loose notions, i»]lea the. 
common sense of mankind, to discomfit 
subtle reasoning, would afterward be tam- 
ed against himself, as it waa, yery un&ir- 
ly and unsparingly, by Reid and Beattie. 
Hence he falls a little into a laxity of 
phrase, not unusual, and not alwaya im- 
portant, in popular and practical discourse, 
but an inevitable source of oonfusioii in 
the very abstract speculations which hia 
Essay contains. .And it may perhajps he 
suspected, without disparagement to his 
great powen, that he aid not alwajrs pre- 
serve the utmost distinctness of conoep* 
tion, and was liable, as almost every other 
metaphysician has been, to be entangled 
in the ambiguities of language. 

107. The leadiiw doctnne of LockOi as 
is well known, is toe derivation of ^^^ ^ 
all our ideas from sensation and SSTm- 
from reflection. The former pre- mvami* 
sent no great difficulty ; we know ^^*^* 
what is meant by the expression ; but he 



• Stewart's PnUmiauy DiiMitatioo to Etacr- 
clop«dii, ptrt ii. 
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i» liot Tory elear or eonsistent about the 
latter. He seems, 'm general, to limit the 
word to the various operaUons of our own 
ninds in tlunlung, beliering, willing, and 
so forth. This, as has been shown for- 
Mierlf , is taken fh>m, or at least coincident 
with, the theory of Gassendi in his Syn- 
taffma Philosophieum. It is highly prob- 
ame that Locke was acquainted with that 
woric ; if not immediate^, yet through the 
account of the Philosophy of Gassendi, 
published in English by Dr. Charieton, in 
1683, which 1 have not seen, or through 
the excellent and copious abridgment of 
the Syntagma by Bemier. But he does 
not strictly confine his ideas of reflection 
to this class. Duration is certainly no 
mode of thinking ; yet the idea of duration 
ifl reckoned by Locke among those with 
which we are furnished by reflection. The 
same may perhaps be said, though I do 
Mot know that he expresses himself with 
equal clearness, as to his account of sev- 
eral other ideas, which cannot be deduced 
from external sensation, nor yet can be 
reckoned modifications or operations of 
the soul itself ; such as number, power, 
existence. 

108. Stewart has been so much struck 
Vague OM by this indefiniteness, with which 
or the frofd the phrase " ideas of reflection*' 
*^^ ' has been used in the Essay on 
fbe Human Understanding, that he ''does 
not think, notwithstanding some casual 
expressions which may seem to favour 
the contrary supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit, with 
Cttdworth and Price, that the understand- 
ing is the source of new ideas."* And 
though some might object that this is too 
much in opposition, not to casual expres- 
sions, but to the whole tenour of Locke's 
Essay, his language concerning substance 
almost bears it out. Most of the perple^i^ 
ity which has arisen on this subject, the 
eombats of some metaphysicians with 
Locke, the portentous errors into which 
othen have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may be referred to the 
equivocal meaning of the word idea. The 
Cartesians understood by this whatever is 
tlie object of thought, including an intel- 
lection as well as an imagination. By an 
intellection they meant that which the 
mind conceives to exist, and to be the sub- 
ject of knowledge, though it may be un- 
imaginable and incomprehensible. Gas- 
aenai and Locke limit the word idea to 
something which the mind sees and grasps 
as immediately present to it. " That," as 
Locke not very well expresses it, ''which 
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the mind is applied about while 0Tw»kwf 
being the ideas that are there." Heaee 
he speaks with some xidieule of "men 
who persuade themselves that they have 
clear, comprehensive ideas of infinity.** 
Such men can hardly have existed ; but it 
is by annexing the epithets clear and com- 
prehensive that he shows the dispute to 
be merely verbal. For that we know tiie 
existence of infinites as objectively real, 
and can reason upon them, Locke would 
not have denied : and it is this knowledge 
to which others gave the name of idea. 

100. The different manner in which this 
all-important word was understood by phs* 
losophers is strikingly shown when tney 
make use of the same illustration; Ai^ 
nauld, if he is author of L'Art de Penser, 
mentions the idea of a chilhigon, or figure 
of 1000 sides, as an instance of the dto- 
tinction between that which we imagine 
and that which we conceive or under- 
stand. Locke has employed the same 
instance to exemplify ine difference be- 
tween clear and obscure ideas. Accord- 
ing to the former, we do not imaffjne a 
figure with 1000 sides at all ; according to 
the latter, we form a confiised image of 
it. We have an idea of such a figure, it 
is agreed by both; but in the sense of 
Amauld, it is an idea of the understanding 
alone ; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea 
of sensation, framed, like other comidex 
ideas, by putting together those we have 
formerly received, uiough we may nevet 
have seen the precise figure, lliat the 
word suggests to the mind an image of a 
polygon with many sides is indubitable ; 
but it is urged by the Cartesians that, aa 
we are wholly incapable of distinguishing 
the exact number, we cannot be said to 
have, in Locke's sense of the word, any 
idea, even a distinct one, of a figure with 
1000 sides ; since all we do imap^ine is a 
polygon. And it is evident that m geom- 
etry we do not reason from the proper- 
ties of the image, but from those of a fig- 
ure which the understanding apprehends. 
Locke, however, who generally preferred 
a popular meaning to one more metaiAiys- 
ically exact, thought it enough to cal] this 
a confused idea. He was not, 1 believe, 
conversant with any but elementary ge- 
ometry. Had he reflected upon that 
which in his age had made such a won- 
derful beginning, or even upon the funda- 
mental principles of it, which might be 
found in Euclid, the theory of infinitesi- 
mal quantities, he must, one would sup- 
pose, nave been more puzzled to apply his 
narrow definition of an< idea. For what 
image can we form oi a differential, which 
ean pretend to represent it in any other 
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iMine tiian m d 9 represents it, by sug- 
gestion, not by resembiance ? 

110. The case is, however, much worse 
when Locke deviates, as in the third and 
I6nrth books he constantly does, from this 
sense that he has put on the word idea, 
and takes it either in the Cartesian mean- 
ing, or in one still more general and pop- 
ular. Tlras, in the excellent chapter on 
the abuse of words, he insists upon the 
advantage of using none without clear and 
distinct ideas ; he who does not tjiis *'only 
making a noise without any sense or sig- 
nification." If we combine this position 
with that in the second book, that we 
have no clear and distinct idea of a figure 
with 1000 sides, it follows, with all the 
force of syllogism, that we should not ar- 
gue about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, 
bjr parity of reasouj about many other 
things of far higher importance. It will 
be found, I incline to think, that the large 
use of the word idea for that about which 
we have some knowledge, without limit- 
ing it to what can be imagined, pervades 
tiie third and fourth books. Stewart has 
ingeniously conjectured that they were 
written before the second, and probably 
before the mind of Locke had been much 
turned to the psydiological analysis which 
that contains. It is, however, certain, that 
in the Treatise upon the Conduct of the 
Understandinff, which was not published 
till after the Essay, he uses the word idea 
with full as much latitude as in the third 
and fourth books of the latter. We can- 
not, upon the whole, help admitting that 
the story of a lady who, after the perusal 
of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, laid it dawn with a remark that the 
book would be perfectly charming were 
it not for the frequent recurrence of one 
very hard word, iifea, though told, possi- 
bly, in ridicule of the fair philosopher, 
pretty well represents the state of mind 
m which many at first have found them- 
selves. 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated, 

Aii«rrarM ^^^^ ^ ^^^ possessed but a 
togwwMCp slight knowledge of geometry; 
ricaiiifttre. ^ science which, both from the 
clearness of the illustrations it affords, and 
from its admitted efficacy in rendering the 
logical powers acute and cautious, may be 
reckoned, without excepting phjrsiology, 
the most valuable of all to the metaphysi* 
cian. But it dad not require any geomet^ 
rical knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid 
one material error into which he has fall- 
en ; and which I mention the rather, be- 
cause even Descartes, in one place, has 
said something of the same kind, and I 
have met with it not only in Noxns very 



distinctly and positively, but, more or 
in many or most of those who have treat- 
ed of the metaphysics or abstract princi- 
ples of geometry. '* I doubt not,'* saya 
Locke,* '^ but it will be easily granted that 
the knowledge we have of mathemaiical 
truths is not only certain, but real knowl- 
ed|[e, and not the bare, empty vision of 
vam, insignificant chimeras of the brain ; 
and >[et, if we well consider, we shall find 
that it is only of our own ideas. The 
mathematician considers the truth and 
properties belonging to a rectangle or cir- 
cle only as they are in idea in his own 
mind; for it is possible he never found 
either of them existing mathematinlly, 

that is, precisely true, m his life 

All the discourses of the mathemalieiaaa 
about the squaring of a circle, conic sec- 
tions, or any other part of mathematics, 
concern not the existence of sny of tliose 
figures ; but their demonstrations, whick 
depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be any square or cirele in 
the world or no.** And the inference he 
draws from this is, that moral as weU as 
mathematical ideas being archetypes 
themselves, and so adequate and ooa»* 
plete ideas, aU the agreement or disagree- 
ment which he shaU find in them wfll 
produce real knowledge, as wdl as in 
mathematical figures. 

113. It is not, perhaps, necessaiy to in> 
quire how far, upon the hsrpothesis of 
Berkeley, this notion of mathematical fig- 
ures, as mere creations of the mind, could 
be sustained. But, on the supposition of 
the objectivity of space, as truly existing 
without us, which Locke undoubtedly be- 
lieved, it is certain that the passage just 
quoted is entireljr erroneous, and that it 
involves a confusion between the geomet- 
rical figure itself and its delineation to the 
eye. A geometrical figure is a portion of 
space contained in boundiuies determined 
by given relations. It exists in the in- 
finite round about us, as the statue exists 
in the block.f No one can doubt, if be 
turns his mind to the subject, that every 
point in space is equidistant, in. all diitMB- 
tions, from certain other points. Draw a 
line through all these, and you have the 

♦ B. !▼., c. 8. 

f Michael Angelo has well oonveyed thie idee in 
four ttDet, which I quote from Conuem. 

Nan he 1' ottimo eitiete elcim concetto, 
Cbe un maimo eolo in ae non ciroooacmm 
Col aao soTerehio, e eolo a ooeUo arriia 
La mano che obbediice air intelletto. 

The geometer uiec not the aaroe obedient hand, bat 
he eqoalljr feela and perceiTea the reality of theft 
figure which the broad infinite around him pomft^ 
hmB eon suo toMrduQ, 
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Terenee of a circle; Irat tiie circle 
its^ and its circnmference exist before 
the latter is delineated. The orbit of a 

Canet is not a regular f^eometrical figure, 
teause certain forces <u8turb it. But this 
disturbance means only a deviation from 
a line which exists really in space, and 
which the planet would actually describe 
if there were nothing in the universe but 
its^f and the centre of attraction. The 
expression, therefore, of Locke, '* whether 
there be any square or circle existing in 
the world or no,*' is highly inaccurate, the 
latter alternative being an absurdity. All 
possible figures, and that ^'in number 
numberless," exist everywhere ; nor can 
we evade the perplexities into which the 
geometry of infinites throws our imagina- 
tion by considering them as mere beings 
of reason, the creatures of the geometer, 
which I believe some are half disposed to 
do, nor b^^ substituting the vague and un- 
philosophical notion of indefinitude for a 
positive objective infinity. 

113. This distinction between ideas of 
mere sensation and those of intellection, 
between what the mind cominrehends, and 
what it conceives without comprehending, 
is the point of divergence between the two 
sects of psycholo^ which still exist in 
the world. Nothmg is in the intellect 
which has not before been in the sense, 
aaid the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every 
idea has its original in the senses, repeated 
the disciple of Epicurus, Gassendi. Locke 
indeed, as Gassendi had done before him, 
assigned another origin to one class of 
ideas ; but these were few in number, and 
in the next century two writers of consid- 
erable influence. Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensa- 
tion. The Cartesian school, a name rath- 
er used for brevit^r, as a short denomina- 
tion of aU who, like Codworth, held the 
same tenets as to die nature of ideas, lost 
flioand both in France and England ; nor 
£ad Leibnitz, who was deemed an enemy 
to some of our great English names, suf- 
ficient weiffht to restore it. In the hands 
of some who followed in both countries, 
the worst phrases of Locke were prefer- 
red to the Best ; whatever could be turned 
to the account of p3rrrhonism, material- 
ism, or atheism, made a figure in the Epi- 
curean system of a popular philosophy. 
The names alluded to will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. The German meta- 
physicians from the time of Kant deserve 
at least the credit of having successfully 
withstood this coarse sensualism, though 
thej may have borrowed much that their 
disciples take for original, and added mudi 
that IS hardly better than what they have 



overthrown. The opposite pbilosopiiy to 
that which never rises above sensible im- 
ages is exposed to a danger of its own ; 
it is one wnich the infirmity of the human 
faculties renders perpetually at hand; few 
there are who, in reasoning on subjects 
where we cannot attain what Locke has 
called ^ positive comprehensive ideas,'* are 
secure irom falling into mere nonsense 
and repugnancy. In that part of physics 
which is simply conversant with quantity, 
this danger is probably not great ; but m 
all such inquiries as are sometimes called 
transcendental, it has perpetually ship- 
wrecked the adventurous n&vigator. 

114. In the language, and probaUy the 
notions of Locke as to the na- hi* nmiwi 
ture of the soul, there is an in- wioUieMai 
distinctness more worthy of the Aristote- 
lian schoolmen than of one conversant 
with the Cartesian i^osophy. *' Bodies,** 
he says, ^ manifestly produce ideas in us 
by impulse, the only way which we can 
conceive bodies to operate in. If, then, ex- 
ternal objects be not united to our minds 
when they produce ideas in it, and yet we 
perceive these original qualities in such 
of them as singly faU under our senses, 
it is evident mkt some motion most be 
thence continued by oar nerves or animal 
spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the 
brain or the seat of sensation, there to 
produce in our minds the particular ideas 
we have of them. And smce the exten- 
sion, figure, number, and motion of bodies 
of an observable bigness may be perceived 
at a distance by the sight, it is evident 
some singly imperceptible bodies must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the brain some motion which 
produces those ideas which we have of 
them in us." He so fur retracts his first 
position afterward, as to admit, ^ in con- 
sequence of what Mr. Ne wt6n has shown 
in the Principia on the gravitation of mat- 
ter towards matter," mat God not only 
can put into bodies powers and ways of 
operation above what can be explained 
from what we know of matter, but that he 
has actually done so. And he promises 
to correct the former passage, which, how- 
ever, he has never performed. In fact, he 
seems, by the use of phrases which recur 
too often to be thou^t merely figurative, 
to have supposed that some thing in the 
brain comes into local contact with the 
mind. He was here unable to divest him- 
self, any more than the schoolmen had 
done, of the notion that there is a proper 
action of the body on the soul in percep- 
tion. The Cartesians had brought in the 
theory of occasional causes and other so- 
lutions of the i^uenomena, so as to avoid 
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wkm Meins so uveeoneilable with an im- 
■laterial priiioi|»le. No one is so lavish 
of aeerebral iastrumenUility in mental im- 
ages as Malebranche ; he seems at every 
moment on the veige of materialism ; he 
ooquets, as it were, with an Epicurean 
physiology ; but if I may be allowed to 
continue the metaphor, be peiceires the 
moment where to stop, and retires, like a 
dexterous fair one, with unsmirched hon- 
our to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful. 

116. In another and a well-known pas- 
Mi ii* im- sage, he has thrown out a doubt 
"■1***^* wj^ther God might not superadd 
the faculty of thinkiuff to matter; and 
though he thinks it probable that this has 
not been the case, leaves it at last a de- 
batable question, wherein nothing else 
than presumptions are to be had. Yet he 
has strongly argued against the possibility 
of a matenal Deity upon reasons derived 
from the nature of matter. Locke almost 
appears to have taken the union of a think- 
ing being with matter for the thinking of 
matter itself. What is there, Stillingieet 
well asks, like self-consciousness in matp 
terl '* Nothing at all,*' Locke replies, 
** in matter as matter. But that God can- 
not bestow on some parcels of matter a 
power of thinking, and with it self-con- 
sciousness, will never be proved by asking 
how it is possible to apprehend that mere 
body should perceive that it doth per- 
ceive." But if that we call min^, and of 
which we are self-conscious, were thus 
superadded to matter, would it the less 
be something real t In what sense can it 
be compared to an accident or quality? 
It has been justly observed, that we are 
much more certain of the independent ex- 
istence of mind than of that of matter. 
But that, by the constitution of nature, a 
definite organization, or what will be gen- 
erally thought the preferable hjrpothesis, 
an organic molecule, should be a neces- 
sary concomitant of this immaterial prin- 
ciple,'doe8 not involve any absurdity at all, 
whatever want of evidence may be ob- 
Jected to it 

1 16. It is remarkaUe, that in the contro- 
vertry with 8tillingfieet on this passage, 
Locxe seems to take for granted that there 
is no immaterial principle in brutes ; and 
as he had too much plain sense to adopt 
the Cartesian theory of their insensibility, 
he draws the most plausible argument for 
the possibility of thought in matter by the 
admitted fejci of sensation and voluntary 
motion in these animal • organizations. 
^ It is not doubted but that the properties 
of a rose, a peach, or an eleiriuint super- 
added to matter is in these tnings matter 



stilL" Few, perhaps, at preaenl, who be- 
lieve in the unmateriatity of the human 
soul, would deny the same to an elephant ; 
but it must be owned that the disooveiica 
of zoology have pushed this to eonse* 
qnences. which some mijg^ht not readily 
adopt. The spiritual being of a spoQ^e 
revolts a little our prqudices ; yet thne is 
no resting-place, and we must admit this, 
or be content to sink ourselves into a maae 
ef medullary fibre. Brutes have been an 
slowly emancipated in philosofdiy ss some 
classes of mankind have been in civii jpo^ 
ity ; their souls, we see, were almost uni-> 
vers^y disputed to them at the end of 
the seventeenth century, even by those 
who did not absolutely bring them dowa 
to machinery. Even within the reooQee- 
tion of many, it was common to deny thena 
any kind of reasoning faculty, and to solve 
their most sagacious actions by the vague 
word instinct. "We have come, of late 
years, to think better of our humble com- 
panions ; and, as usual in similar cases, 
the predominant bias seems rather too 
much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality more remadiably dis- 
tinguishes Locke than his love mtoMtf 
of truth. He is of no sect or par- JSfSiEl 
ty; has no oUique design, sucb orkgiaasir. 
as we so ftequently pereeive, of sustain- 
inff some tenet which he suppresses ; no 
submissiveness to the opinions of others, 
nor, what very few lay aside, to his own. 
Without having adopted certain dominant 
ideas, like Descartes and Malebrancheihe 
follows, with infiexible impartiality and un* 
wearied patience, the long process of anal- 
ysis to which he has sub^ted the human 
mind. No great writer has been more 
exempt from vanity, in which he is veij 
advantageously 'contrasted with Baooa 
and Descartes ; but he is sometimes a lit- 
tle sharp and contemptuous of his prede- 
cessors. The origiiuuity of Locke is real 
and unaffected ; not that he has derived 
nothing from others, which would he a. 
great reproach to himself or to them* but* 
in whatever he has in common with oUier 
philosophers, there is always a tiqge of 
his own thoughts, a modification of the 
particular talent, or, at least, a peculiarity 
of language which renders it not very easy 
of detection. ^ It was not to be expect- 
ed," says Stewart, " that in a weak so 
compoefed by snatches, to borrow a phrase 
of the author, he should be able accurately 
to drew the line between his own ideas 
and the hints for which he was indebted 
to othen. To those who are well ae- 
quainted with his speculations, it must ap- 
pear evident that he had studied dilicently 
the metaj^ysical writiqgs both of Imbee 
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tnd OttMidiv tad that he wu no 
to tbe Essays of Montaigne, to the pmio- 
aopkical woiks of Bacon, and to Blale- 
linuiclie*8 Inquiry after Troth. Tliat he 
was familiar^ conTorsant with the Car- 
tesian system may be presumed from 
what we are told by his biographer, that 
it was this which fint inspirM mm with a 
disgust at the jaigon of the scIkmIs, and 
led him into that train of thinking which 
he afterward prosecuted so successfully. 
I do not, however, recollect that he has 
anywhere in his Essay mentioned the 
name of any one of those authors. It is 
probable that when he sat down to write, 
he found the result of his youthful reading 
so completely identified with the fruits of 
has subsequent reflections, that it was im- 
possible for him to attempt a separation 
of the one fh>m the other, iad that he was 
thus occasionally led to mistake the treas- 
ues of memory for those of iuTcntion. 
That this was really the case may be far- 
ther presumed from the peculiar and ori- 
ginal cast of his phraseology* which, 
though in general cureless and unpolish- 
ed, has always the merit of that charac- 
teristtcal uni^ and raeiness of style, which 
demonstrate that while he was writing he 
conceived himself to be drawing only from 
his own resources.'** 

118. The writer, however, whom we 
iMndediii have just quoted has not quite 
twm tmm. done justice to the originality of 
Locke in more than one instance, liius 
on tins very passage we find a note in 
these words : ** Mr. Addison has remark- 
ed that Bialebranche had the start of 
Locke by several }rears in his notions on 
the subject of duration. Some other coin- 
ddences not less remarkets might be 
easily pointed out in the oi>inions of the 
English and of the French philoeopher.*' I 
am not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt 
the troth or the latter sentence. But with 
respect to the notions of Malebruiche and 
Locke on duration, it must be said that 
they are neither the same, nor has Addi- 
son asserted them to be so.f The one 
threw out an hypothesis with no attempt 
at proof; the other oflbred an explanation 
of the phflBUomena. What Locke has ad- 
▼aneed as to our getting the idea of dura- 
tion by reflecting on the succession of our 
ideas seems to be truljr his own. Wheth- 
er it be entirely the right explanation is 
another question. It rather appears to 
me that the internal sense, as we may not 
improperty call it, of duration belongs sep- 
arately to each Uea, and is rather lost than 

1 0peGti*or,llae«. • 



I sQcgested by thefar soeeession. DoratioB 
is best perceived when we are able to de- 
tain an idea for some time without change^ 
as in watchinjg the motion of a pendulum. 
And though it is impossible for the mind 
to continue in this state of immobility 
more, perhaps, than about a second or two, 
this is suflteient to give us an idea of du* 
ration as the necessary condition of ex* 
istence. Whether this be an objective or 
merely a subjective necessity, is an ab- 
struse i](uestion, which our sensations do 
not decide. But Locke appears to have 
looked rather at the measure of duratioii» 
by which we divide it into portions, than 
at the mere simplicity of the idea itself. 
Such a measure, it is certain, can only be 
obtained through the medium of a succes- 
sion in our ideas. 

1 19. It has been also remarked by Stew- 
art, that Locke claims a dncoveij rather 
due to Descartes, namely, Uie impossi- 
bility of defining simple ideas. Descartdls, 
however, as well as the authors of the 
Port-Royal Logic, merely says that words 
ahneady as dear as we can make them do 
not require, or even admit of deftiition. 
But I do not perceive that he has made 
the distinction we find in the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, that the names oC 
simple ideas are not capable of any defi* 
nition, while the names of all com^x 
ideas are so. '* It has not, that I know,** 
Locke says, ''been obeerved by anybody 
what wonis are and what are not eapa- 
Ue of being defined." The passage I have 
quoted in another place (page 09), from 
l>escartes*s posthumous dialogue, even if 
it went to this length, was unknown to 
Locke ; yet he might have acknowledged 
that he had been in some measure antici- 
pated in othor observations by that phi- 
losopher. 

190. The first book of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding is direct- nk yyw «r 
ed, as is well known, against the towmU Mi . 
doctrine of innate ideas, or innate princi- 
ples in the mind. This has been often 
censured, as combating in some places a 
tenet which no one would support, ^l ae, 
in other passages, breaking in upon moral 
distinctions themselves, l)y disputing the 
universality of their acknowledgment. 
With respect to the former, chuge, it is 
not, periiaps, easy for usto determine what 
might be the erode and confused notions, 
or, at least, language of many who held 
the theory of innate ideas. It is by no 
means evident that Locke had Descartes 
chiefly or even at aU in view. Lord Her- 
bert, whom he distinctly answers, and 
many others, especially the Platonists, 
had dwelt upon innate ideaa in iur stramer 
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tenns than the great French metaphy- 
sician, if, indeed, he can be said to have 
maintained them at alL The latter and 
more important accusation rests upon no 
other pretext than that Locke must be 
reckoned among those who have not ad- 
mitted a moral faculty of discovering right 
from wrong to be a part of our constitu- 
tion. But that there is a law of nature 
imposed by the Supreme Being, and con- 
sequently universal, has been so repeated- 
ly asserted in his writings, that it would 
imply great inattention to question it. 
Stewart has justly vindicated Locke in this 
respect from some hasty and indefinite 
chaises of Beattie ; but I must venture to 
think that he goes much too far when he 
attempts to identify the doctrines of the 
Essay with those of Shaftesbury. These 
two philosophers were in opposite schools 
as to the test of moral sentiments. Locke 
seems always to adopt what is called the 
selfish system in morals, resolving aU 
morality mto religion, and all religion into 
a regard to our own interest. And he 
aeems to have paid less attention to the 
emotions than to the intelleetoal powers 
of the souL 

131. It would by no means be difficult 
GMMni to controvert other tenets of this 
pniM- great man. But the obligations we 
owe to him for the Essay on me Human 
Understanding are never to be forgotten. 
It is truly the first real chart of the coasts ; 
wherein some may be laid down incor- 
rectly, but the general relations of all are 
perceived. And we, who find some things 
to censure in Locke, have perhaps learned 
how to censure them from himself; we 
have thrown off so many false notions 
and films of prejudice by his help, that we 
are become capaUe of Judging our master. 
This is what has been the fate of all who 
have pushed onward the landmarks of 
science ; they have made that easy for in- 
ferior men which was painfully laboured 
through by themselves. Among many ex- 
cellent tlungs in the Essay on Human 
Understanding, none are more admirable 
than the whole third book on the nature 
of words, especially the three chapters on 
their imperfection and abuse. In earlier 
treatises of logic, at least in that of Port- 
Royal, some of this might be found ; but 
nowhere are verbal fallacies, and, above 
all, the sources from which they spring, so 
fully and conclusively exposed. 

1118. The same praiseworthy diliffence 
jjoaB^Qm- ^ huntii^ error to its lureing- 
dnetorun- places distinguishes the short 
dmcuding. treatise on the Conduct of the 
Understandiug; which, haviugbeen origin- 
ally designed as an additional chiqpter to 



the Essay,* is, as it were, the ethical aip. 
plication of its theory, and ought always 
to be read with it, if, indeed, for the sake 
of its practical utility, it should not come 
sooner into the course of education. Aris- 
totle himself, and the whole of faia dialee- 
tical school, had pointed out many of the 
sophisms against which we should guard 
our reasomng faculties; but these are 
chiefly such as otheiB attempt to put upon 
us in dispute. There are more dangerous 
faUacies by which we cheat ourselves: 
prejudice, partiality,, self-interest, vani- 
ty, inattention, and indifference to truth. 
Locke, who was as exempt from these as 
almost any man who has turned his mind 
to 80 many subjects where their influ- 
ence is to be suspected, has dwelt on the 
moral discipline of the intellect in this 
treatise better, as I conceive, than any of 
his predecessors, though we have already 
seen, and it might appear far more at 
length to those who should have recourse 
to the books, that Amauld and Male- 
branche, besides other French jduloso- 
phers of the ace, had not been remiss in 
this indispensable part of lo^c. 

133. Locke throughout this treatise la- 
bours to secure the honest inquirer from 
that previous peiauasion of his own opin- 
ion, which generally renders all lus pre- 
tended investigations of its truth hctle 
more than illusive and nugatory. But 
the indiflerency he recommends to everr- 
thing except truth itself, so that we ahoald 
not even wish anything to be true before 
we have examined whether it be so, seems 
to involve the impossible h3rpothesis that 
man is but a purely reasoning being. It 
is vain to press the recommendation of 
freedom from prejudice so far; since we 
cannot but conceive some proposttfons to 
be more connected with our wdfaie than 
others, and, consequently, to desire their 
truth. These exaggerations lay a fonda- 
mental condition of honest inquiry opm 
to the sneers of its adversaries ; and it is 
sufficient, because nothing more is really 
attainable, first to dispossess omrselves oi 
the notion that our interests are ooocem- 
ed where they are not, and next, even 
when we cannot but wish one resolt of 
our inquiries rather than another, to be tbe 
more unremitting in our endeavoois to 
exclude this bias from our reasoning. 

194. I cannot think any parent or in- 
structer justified in neglecting to pot this 
little treatise in the hands of a boy about 
the time when the reasoning faculties be- 
come developed. It will give him a sober 

* See a letter to Molyneaz, dated AprU. 1091. 
Locke's Works (foL, 17^), voL iii., p. 939. 
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and seikros, not ffippant or sdf-ooiieeited, 
independency of thinking; and, while it 
teaches how to distrost onnelves, and to 
watch those prejudices which necessarily 
pow up fh>m one cause or another, will 
inspire a ieason]d>le confidence in what I 



he has well eonaideredy by taking off a 
liule of that deference to authority, which 
is the more to be regretted in its ezcessv 
that, like its cousin-german, party spirit, 
it is frequently united to loyutT of hrart 
and the generous enthusiasm of youth. ^ L. 



CHAPTER IV. 

mSTOBT OF MORAL AKD POLmCAL PBILOSOPHT, AND OF JVBIBPBDDINCI, FSOM 1660 TO 1700. 



Sect. I. On Mosal Philosophy. 

Piteal't Provinebl LeCton.^Taylor.— Codworth. 
— SpiixMa.— Cnmberlaod't Lawof Natara.— Puf- 
feDOoif 'aTreatiae on the same Sobjact^Rocba- 
foocault and La Bniydre.-^Locka on Edocation. 
"■Fenalon. 

1. Ths casuistical writers of the Ro- 
Oaraiatrror man Church, and especially of 
uia itmoiM, the Jesuit order, belong to ear- 
lier periods ; for little room was left for 
anything but popular compilations from 
larse woriLs of vast labour and accredited 
authority. But the false principles im- 
puted to the latter school now raised a 
louder cry than before. Implacable and 
unsparing enemies, as well as ambitious 
intnguers themselves, they were encoun* 
terea by a host of those wno envied, fear- 
ed, and hated them. Among those, none 
were such willing or able accusers as the 
P^MraPro. Jansemsts whom theypersecu- 
vindai LM- ted. Pascal, by his Provin- 
**"' cial Letters, did more to ruin 

the name of Jesuit than all the controver- 
sies of Protestanism, or all the fulmina- 
tions of the Parliament of Paris. A letter 
of Antony Amauld, published in 1655, 
wherexD he declared that he could not find 
in Jansenitts the propositions condemned 
by the pope, and laid himself open to cen- 
sare by some of his own, provoked the 
Sortwnne, of which he was a member, to 
exclude him from the faculty of theology. 
Before this resolution was taken, Pascal 
came forward in defence of his friend, un- 
der a fictitious name, in the first of what 
have been always called Lettrea Provin- 
eiales, but, more accurately, Lettres terites 
par Louis de Montalte ^ un Provincial de 
see Amis. In the first four of them he 
discusses the thorny problems of Jansen- 
ism, aiming chiefly to show that St Thom- 
as Aquinas had maintained the same doc- 
trine on efficacious grace which his disci- 
ples the Dominicans now rejected from 
another quarter. But he passed Arom 
hence to a theme more generally intelligi- 
ble wod interesting, the false morality of 
the Jesuit casuists. He has accumulated 



so long a list of scandalous deeisioiis, and 
dwelt upon them wiUi so much wit and 
spirit, and yet with so serious a severity^ 
that the order of Loyola became a by- 
word with mankind. I do not agree with 
those who think the Provincial Letters a 

S eater proof of the genius of Pascal thaa 
s Thoughts, in spite of the many weak- 
nesses in reasoning which the latter dis* 
play. They are at present, fin^y written 
as all confess them to be, too much filled 
with obsolete controversy; they quote 
books too much foigotten; they have too 
little bearing on any permanent sympa- 
thies, to be read with much interest or 
pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortonately for 
themselves, no writers at that Tiieir traui 
time of sufficient ability to de- qawuoaad 
fend them ; and, being disliked "' **** 
by man^ who were not Jansenists, could 
make little stand against their adversa- 
ries till public opinion had already taken 
its line. They have since not failed to 
charge Pascal with extreme misrepresent- 
ation of their eminent casuists, Escobar, 
Busenbaum, and many others, so tlmt 
some have ventured to call the Provincial 
Letters the immortal liars Qeu immortel- 
les menteuses). It has been insinuated, 
since Pascal's veracity ia hard to attack, 
that he was deceived by those from whom 
he borrowed his quotations. But he has 
declared himself, in aremaikable passage, 
not only that, far from repenting of these 
letters, he would make them yet stronger 
if it were to be done again, but that, al- 
though he had not read all the books he 
has quoted, else he must have apent great 
part of his life in reading bad books, yet 
that he had read Escobar twice through, 
and, with respect to the rest, he had not 
quoted a single passage without having 
seen it in the book, and examined the 
context before and after, that he might 
not confound an dknection with an answer, 
which would have been reprehensible and 
unjust;* it is therefore impossible to 



* OSaviw de Faacal, voL i., p. 400. 
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MkT« the honour of Pascal if his qnotap 
tions an not fair. Nor did he stand alone 
in his imputations on the Jesuit casuistry. 
A book, called Morale des Jesuites, by 
Nicolas Perrault, published at Mens in 
1667, goes over the same ground with leas 
[Peasantry but not less learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work 
Ytc9U»K»9 ^^ casuistry which has speared 
Dmuv Da. in the English language is the 
Miutiuiii. Ductor Dubitantium of Jeremy 
Ttkyk>r, published in 1660. This, as its 
title shows, treats of subjective morality, 
or the guidance of the conscience. But 
tins cannot be much discussed without 
estabiisbing some principles of objective 
right and wrong, some standard by which 
tiie conscience is to be ruled. ^* The whole 
measure and rule of conscience,** accord- 
inff to Tayk>r, ^' ia the law of God, or 6od*s 
wm signified to us by nature or revelation ; 
and by the several manners, and timea, and 
parts of its conununicationit hath obtained 
several names: the law of natuie— the 
oonsent of nations — right reason — the 
Decalogue — ^the sermon of Christ^the 
canons of the apostles — the laws ecclesi- 
astical and civil of princes and governors 
—fame, or the public reputation of things, 
expressed by proveifae, and other instances 
and manners of public honestv. . . . These, 
being the full measures of right and wrong, 
of lawful and unlawful, will be the rule of 
conscience and the subject of the present 
book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of 
Ai (fhwMcw things so different in nature and 
Midateis. authority, as if they were all 
expressions of the law of God, does not 
angur well for the distinctness of Taylor's 
moral philosophy, and would be disadvan* 
tageously compared with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal PoUty of Hooker. Nor are we de* 
ceived in the anticipations we might draw. 
With many of Ta^flor's excellences, his 
vast fertility and ms frequent acuteness, 
the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits his char- 
acteristic defects ; the waste of quotations 
is even greater than in his other writings, 
ud his own exuberance of mind degener- 
atea into an intolerable prolixity. His 
solution of moral difficulties is often un- 
satiaiactory ; after an accumulation of ar- 
guments and authorities, we have the dis- 
appointment to perceive that the knot is 
neither untied nor cut; there seems a 
want of dose Investigation of principles, 
ft fteqwmt confusion and obscunty, wiiich 
Tayk>r*s two chief fenlta, excessive dis> 
play and redundancjr of language, conspire 
to produce. Paleyisnodoibtoftensaper- 
lletal, and sometimes mistaken; yet in 
deaniessy in coBsifeBMa, ia fteedom from 



impertinent reference to aothorityY he is 
lar superior to Taylor. 

6. Tavlor seems too much inclined to 
side with those who resolve all right and 
wrong into the positive will of Goid. The 
law of nature he defines to i>e ^' the uni* 
versal law of the world or of mankind, to 
which we are inclined by nature, invited 
by consent, prompted by reason, but which 
is bound upon us only by the command 
of God.*' Though in the strict meaning 
of the word, law, this may be truly aaidt 
it was surely required, considering the 
laige sense which that word has obuined 
as coincident with moral right, that ft 
fuller explanation ahould be given than 
Taylor has even intimated, lest the good- 
ness of the Deity should seem something 
arbitrary and precarious. And, though in 
maintaining, against most of the scholastic 
metaphysicians, that God can dispense 
with tlM) precefyts of the Decalogue, be 
may be substantially right, yet his reasons 
seem by no means the clearest and most 
satisfactoTT that might be assigned. It 
may be added, that in his prolix rales con- 
cerning what he calls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much 
decried theories of the Jesuits. There 
was, indeed, a vein of aubtlety in Taylor^ 
understanding which was not always with* 
out influence on his candour. 

6. A treatiae conceniinff eternal and 
immutable morality, by Cod- 
worth, was first published in 
1731. This may be almost reck- 
oned a portion of his Intellectual System, 
the object being what he baa dedaied to 
be one of those which he had thwe in 
view. This was to prove that moral dif- 
ferences of right and wrong are antecedent 
to any divine law. He wrote, therefore, 
not only against the Calvinistic school, 
but in some measure against Taylor, 
though he abstains from mentioning any 
recent author except Descartes, who had 
gone far in referring all moral distinetiDos 
to the art>itrary will of God. Codworth^ 
reasoning is by no means satisfectory, and 
rests too much on the dogmatic met^ihya- 
ics which were going out of ose. The 
nature or essence of nothing, he malntafna, 
can depend upon the will of God alone ; 
which 18 the efficient, but not the formal, 
cause of all things ; a distinction not veiy 
intelliffible, but on which he seems to 
build his theory.* For moral rdations, 
though he admits that they have no ob- 
jective existence out of the mind, have a 
positive essence, and therefore are not 
nothing; whence it foUowa that they nmst 
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w iiidep6iid6iit of will* H6 poim oat 
much ftocient learning, thongn not lo 
lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 
' 7. The urgent necessity of contracthig 
Kieoto. u my sails in this last period, far 
^^•^t^^ the most abundant as it is in the 
variety and extent of its literature, re- 
strains me from more than a bare mention 
of several works not undeserving of re- 
gard. The Essais de Morale of Nicole 
are less read than esteemed, says a late 
bioffrapher.* Voltaire, however, prophe* 
sied that they would not perish. ^*The 
chapter especiall]^," he proceeds, ** on the 
means of preserving peace among men, is 
a masterpiece to which nothing equal has 
been left to us by antiq^uity.'^f These 
Essays are properly contained in six vol- 
umes ; but so many other pieces are added 
in some editions, that the coUedion under 
that title is very long. La Placette, min- 
ister of a French church at Copenhagen, 
has been called the Protestant Nicole. 
His Essais de Morale, in 1609 and other 
years, are fuU of a solid morality, rather 
strict in casuistry, and apparently not de- 
ficient in observation and analytical views 
of human nature. Tliey were much es- 
teemed in their own age. Works of this 
kind tread so very closely on the depart- 
ment of practical religion, that it is some- 
times difficult to separate them on any 
fixed princijrile. A less homiletical form, 
a comparative absence of scriptural quota- 
tion, a more reasoning and observing 
mode of dealing with the subject, are the 
chief distinctions. But in the sermons of 
Barrow and some others we find a great 
deal of what may be Justly called moral 
philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, De OiBciis se- 
WbBt wA- cundum Rationis Humanee Dicta- 
*"^ ta, 1660, is occasionally quoted, 
and seems to be of a philosoj^cal na- 
tnre.t Telthv3rsen, a Dutch minister, 
was of more reputation. His name was 
rather obnoxious to the orthodox, since he 
was a strenuous advocate of toleration, a 
Cartesian in philosophy, and inclined to 
hidge for himself. His chief works are 
be Principiis Justi et Decori, and De Nat- 
arali Pudore.^ But we must now pass on 
to those who have exercised a greater in- 
fiuenee in moral phtloaophy, Cumb^aad 
and Pnfl^endorf, after giving a short cob- 
nderation to Sjnnosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be 
called, of Spinosa has been developed by 
liim in the Iburth and fifth parts of his 
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Ethics. We are not deceived in nani ^ 
what might naturally be expect- tmt trJM* 
ed flrom the unhesitating adhe- ""^ 
renee of Spmosa to a rigorous line of reih 
soning, that his ethical scheme would of- 
fer nothing inconsistent with the lhiid»- 
mental pantheism of his philosophy. In 
nature itself, he maintains as before, there 
is neither perfection nor imperfection, nei- 
ther good nor evil ; but these are modes 
of speaking adopted to expiess the rela- 
tions of things as they appear to oar 
minds. Whatever contains more positive 
attributes capable of being a|n[»eheiided 
by us than aaother contains, is more per- 
fect than it. Whatever we know to bo 
useful to ourselves, that is good; and 
whatever impedes our attainment of good 
is evil. By this utility Spinosa does not 
understand happiness, if by that is meani 
pleasurable sensation, but the extansiott 
of our mental and bodily capacities. The 
pasttons restrain and overpower these ca- 
pacities ; and coming from without, thai 
IS, the body, render the aiiiid a lose pow- 
erful agent than it seems to be. it is 
only, we may remember, in a popular 
sense, and subject to his own definitions, 
that Spinosa acknowledges the mind to be 
an agent at all ; it is merely so in so far 
as its causes of action cannot be referred 
by us to anything external. No passion 
can be restrained except by a stronger 
passion. Henoe even a knowledge of 
what is really good or evil for us eaa of 
itself restrain no passion ; but only as it 
is associated with a perception of Joy and 
sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This 
perception is necessarily accompanied by 
desire or aversion i but they may oftoa 
be so weak as to be controlled 1^ o^r 
sentiments of the eame class, inspured Irf 
confiicting passions. Ttdn is the cause 
of the weakness and ineoastaacy of maayt 
and he alone is wise and virtuous who 
steadihr pursues what is usefhl to him- 
self ; ttiat is, what reason pomts out as 
the best means of preserving his wefi-be- 
injT and extendmg his capacities. No^ 
thing is absohitely good; noting, there- 
fere, is principaUy sought by a virtuous 
man but Knowledge ; not of things exter^^ 
nal, which gives us only madequate ideas, 
but of God. Other things are good or 
evil to ua eo to as they euit our nature 
iOr oMitradict it ; and so far as men act by 
reason, they must agree m eeeklng whist 
is conformable to their mrture. And those 
who agree with us in living by reason, aie 
liiemselves, of ail things, most suitable to 
o«r nature, so that the society of sack 
men is most to be desired; midtoeidai|e 
that oeeieQr ^ nndsriag uMfe int w^m. 
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and by promoting their advantage when 
they are so, is most useful to ourselves. 
For the good of such as pursue virtue 
may be enjoyed by all, and does not ob- 
struct our own. Whatever conduces to 
the common society of mankind, and pro- 
motes concord among them, is useful to 
all ; and whatever 1^ an opposite ten- 
dency is pernicious. The paiBsions aie 
sometimes incapable of excess, but of this 
the only instances are joy and cheerful- 
ness ; more frequently they become per- 
nicious by being indulged ; and in some 
cases, such as hatred, can never be useful. 
We should therefore, for our own sakes, 
meet the hatred and malevolence of oth- 
ers with love and liberality. Spinosa 
dwells much on the preference due to a 
social above a solitaiy life, to cheerM- 
ness above austerity, and alludes fre- 
quently to the current theological ethics 
with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is en- 
titled On Human Slavery, meaning the 
subjugation of the reason to the passions ; 
the fifth, On Human Liberty, is designed 
to show, as had been partly done in the 
former, how the mind or intellectual man 
is to preserve its supremacy. This is to 
be effected, not by the extmetion, which 
is impossible, but by the moderation of 
the passions ; and the secret of doing this, 
uccording to Spinosa, is to contemplate 
such things as. are naturally associated 
with affections of no great violence. We 
find that, when we look at things simply 
in themselves, and not in their necessary 
relations, they affect us more powerfully; 
whence it may be inferred that we shall 
weaken the passion by viewing them as 
parts of a necessary series. We pro* 
mote the same end by considering the ob- 
ject of the passion in many different re- 
lations, and, in general, by enlarging the 
sphere of our knowledge concerning it. 
Hence, the more adequate ideas we attain 
of things that affect us, the less we shall 
be overcome by the passion they excite. 
But, most of all, it should be our endeav- 
our to refer all things to the idea of God. 
The more we understand ourselves and 
our passions, the more we shall love God; 
ibr the more we understand anything, the 
more pleasure we have in contempuiting 
it ; and we shall associate the idea of 
God with this pleasurable contemplation, 
which is the essence of love. The love 
of God should be the chief employment 
of the mind. But God has no passions ; 
therefore, he who desires that God should 
love him, desires, in fact, that he should 
cease to be God. And the more we be- 
lieve others to be united in the same love 



of God, the more we shaU love him our- 
selves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the 
greatest degree of virtue, is the knowl- 
edge of thmgs in their essence. This 
knowledge is the perfection of human na> 
ture ; it is accompanied with the greatest 
Joy and contentment ; it leads to a love 
of God, intellectual, not imaginative ; eter- 
nal, because not springing nom passions 
that perish with the body, beixig itself a 
portion of that infinite love %vith which 
God intellectually loves himself. In this 
love towards God our chief fehcity con- 
sists, which is not the reward of virtue, 
but virtue itself; nor is any one happy 
because he has overcome the passions; 
but it IB by being happy, that is, by enjoy* 
ing the fulness of Divine love, that he has 
become capable of overcoming them. 

19. These extraordinary effusions con- 
firm what has been hinted in another 
place, that Spinosa, in the midst of his 
atheism, seemed often to hover over the 
regions of mystical theology. This last 
book of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, 
the very language or Quietism. In Spi- 
nosa himself it is not easy to understand 
Uie meaning; his sincerity ought not, I 
think, to be called in question; and this 
enthusiasm may be set down to the rap- 
ture of the imagination expatiating in the 
enchanting wilderness of its creation. 
But the possibility of combining such a 
tone of contemplative devotion with the 
systematic denial of a Supreme Being, in 
any personal sense, may put us on our 
guara against the tendency of mysticism, 
which may again, as it has frequently, de- 
generate into a similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth cen- cmiMrtni^ 
tury, seemed to be cultivated by De usibw 
three very divergent schools : '*■*'"* 

by that of the theologians, ^irbo went no 
farther than revelation, or, at least, than 
the positive law of God, for moral dis- 
tinctions ; by that of the Platonic philos- 
ophers, who sought them in eternal and 
intrinsic relations; and that of Hobbes 
and Spinosa, who reduced them all to 
selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, 
in some of its modifications, has greatly 
prevailed in the last two centuries, may bie 
referred to Richard Cumberland,, after- 
ward bishop of Peterborough. His fa- 
mous work, De Legibus Naturse Disquisi- 
tio Philosophica, was published in 1673. 
It is contained in nine chapters, besides 
the preface or prolegomena. 

14. Cumberland 'begins by mentioning 
Grotius, Selden, and one or two more who 
have investigated the laws of nature d 
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AnaMi of P^*^^^^^ *^^ '«» ^ *^® testimo- 
iNoi^m- ny of authors and the oonseat 
*<>** of nations. But as some objec- 

tions may be started against this mode of 
proof, which, though he does not hold them 
to be valid, are likely to have some effect, 
he prefers another hne of demonstration, 
deducing the laws of nature, as effects, 
from their real causes in the constitution 
of nature itself. The Platonic theory of 
innate moral ideas, sufficient to establish 
natural law, he does not admit. *'For 
myself, at least, I may say that I have not 
been so fortunate as to arrive at the 
knowledge of this law by so compendious 
a road." He deems it, therefore, necessa- 
ry to begin with what we learn by daily 
use and experience, preserving nothing 
but the physical laws of motion shown by 
mathematicians, and the derivation of all 
their operations from the will of a First 
Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all prop- 
ositions which can be justly reckoned gen- 
eral moral laws of nature, he finds that 
they may be reduced to one, the pursuit 
of the common good of all rational agents, 
which tends to our own good as part of 
the whole ; as its opposite tends not only 
to the misery of the whole system, but to 
our own.* This tendency, he takes care 
to tell us, though he uses the present tense 
(conducit), has respect to the most remote 
consequences, and is so understood by 
Mm. The means which serve to this end, 
the general good, may be treated as theo- 
rems in a geometrical method.t Cumber^' 
land, as we have seen in Spinosa, was 
captivated by the apparent security of this 
road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at 
first sight want the two requisites of a 
law, a legislator and a sanction. But 
whatever is naturally assented to by our 
minds must spring from the author of na^ 
tnre. Grod is proved to be the author of 
every proposition which is proved to be 
true by the constitution of nature, which 
has him for its author.^ Nor is a sanc- 
tion wanting in the rewards, that is, the 
luippiness which attends the observance 
of the law of nature, and in the opposite 
effects of its neglect ; and in a lax sense, 
though not that of the jurists, reward as 
well as punishment may be included in the 
word sanction.^ But benevolence, that is, 
love and desire of good towards all ration- 
al beings, includes piety towards God, the 
greatest of them all, as well as humanity.! 
Cumberland altogether abstains from ar- 

* Prolmomeiia, saet. 9. t Sect 12. 
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guments founded on revelation, and is, 
peihaps, the first writer on natural law 
' who has done so, for they may even be 
found in Hobbes. And I thmk that he 
may be reckoned the founder of what is 
awkwardly and invidiously called the util- 
itarian school ; for, though similar expres- 
sions about the common good may some- 
times be found in the ancients, it does not 
seem to have been the basis of any eth- 
ical system. 

17. This common good, not any minute 
particle of it, as the benefit of a single 
man, is the great end of the legislator and 
of him who obeys his wiU. And such 
human actions as by their natural tenden- 
cy promote the common good may be 
called naturally good, more than those 
which tend only to the good of any one 
man, by how much the whole is greater 
than this small part. And whatever is 
directed in the shortest way to this end 
may be called right, as a right line is the 
shortest of all. And as the whole system 
of the univeree, when all things are ar- 
ranged so as to produce happiness, is 
beautiful, being aptly disposed to its end, 
which is the definition of beauty, so par- 
ticular actions contributing to this general 
harmony may be called beautiful and be- 
coming.* 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in an« 
swer to the objection to the practice of 
virtue from the evils which fall on good 
men, and the success of tiie wicked, that 
no good or evil is to be considered, in this 
point of view, which arises from mere ne- 
cessity or external causes, and not fh>m 
our virtue or vice itself. He then shows 
that a regard for piety and peace, for mu- 
tual intercourse, and civil and domestic 
polity, tends to the happiness of every 
one ; and, in reckoning the good conse- 
quences of virtuous behaviour, we are not 
only to estimate the pleasure intimately 
connected with it, which the love of Gk)d 
and of good men produces, but the contin- 
gent benefits we obtain by civil society, 
which we promote by such conduct.f 
And we see that in all nations there is 
some regard to good faith and the distri- 
bution of property, some respect to the 
obligation of oaths, some attachments to 
relations and friends. AH men therefore 
acknowledge, and to a certain extent per- 
form, those things which really tena to 
the common good. And, thoygh crime 
and violence sometimes prevail, yet these 
are like diseases in the body which it 
shakes off; or if, like them, they prove 
sometimes mortal to a single community, 
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yet Inmun Bodety is immortal; and the 
consenratiTe principles of common good 
have in the end far more eflkaey than 
those which dissolye and destroy states. 
19. We may reckon the h^)piness con- 
sequent on virtue as a true sanction of 
natural law annexed to it by its author, 
and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions 
of its definition. And though some have 
laid less stress on these sanctions, and 
deemed virtue its own reward, and grati- 
tude to God and man its best motive, yet 
the consent of nations and common expe- 
rience show us that the observance of the 
ftrst end, which is the common good, will 
not be maintained without remuneration 
or penal conse<]|uence8. 

90. By this smgle principle of common 
good, we signify the method of natural 
ttw, and arrange its secondary precepts in 
such subordination as best conduces to the 
general end. Hence moral rules give Mray 
m particular cases, when they come in 
eolusion with others of more extensive 
importance. For aU ideas of right or vir- 
t«ie imply a relation to the system and na- 
ture of all rational beings. And the prin- 
ciples thus deduced as to moral conduct 
are generall3r applicable to political socie- 
ties, which, in tneir two leading institu- 

^ tions, the division of property and the co- 
•reive power of the magistrate, follow the 
steps of natural law, and adopt these rules 
of polity, because they perceive them to 
promote the common weal. 

91. From all intermixture of scriptural 
authority Cumberland proposes to abstain, 
boil<fing onl^ on reason and experience ; 
since we bebeve the Scriptures to proceed 
iiom God, because they illustrate and pro- 
mote the law of nature. He seems to 
have been the firet Christian writer who 
sought to establish systematically the 
princiides of moral right independentiy of 
revelation. They are, indeed, taken for 
granted Inr many, especially those who 
adopted the Platonic language; or the 
sehoolmen may have demonstrated them 
by arguments derived from reason, but 
seldom, if ever, without some collateral 
reference to theological authority. In 
tiiis respect, therefore, Cumberiand may 
be deemed to make an epoch in tiie histo- 
ly of ethical philosophy, thouffh Puffen- 
dorf; whose woriL was published the same 
Tear, may have neariy eoual claims to it. 
If we compare the Treatise on the Laws 
of Nature with the Doctor Dufaitanthmi of 
Taylor, written a very few years before, 
we shall find ourselves in a new world of 
moral reasoning. The schoolmen and 
lathers, the canonists and casuists, have 
▼uishad, like ghosts, at the fest dajiight ; 



the continual appeal is to experience, and 
never to authonty ; or, if authority can be 
said to appear at all in the pages of Cum* 
berland, it is that of the great apostles of 
experimental philosophy, Descartes or 
Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His mind, 
liberal and comprehensive, as well as 
acute, had been forcibly impressed with 
the discoveries of his own age, both in 
mathematical science and in what is now 
more strictiy called physiology. From 
this armory he chose his wei^ns, and 
employed them, in some instances, with 
ffreat sagacity and depth of thought. 
From the brilliant success, also, of the 
modem analysis, as well as from the nat- 
ural prejudice in favour of a geometrical 
method, which arises from the acknowl- 
edged superiority of that science in the 
determination oi'^its proper truths, he was 
led to expect more from the use of simi- 
lar processes in moral reasoning than we 
have found justified by experience. And 
this analogy had probablv some effect on 
one of tiie chief errors of his ethical sys- 
tem, tiie reduction, at least in theory, of 
the morality of actions to definite calcula^ 
tion. 

98. The prolegomena or prefece to 
Cumberiand's treatise, contains ^^ ^^^^^j 
that statement of his system «xpu4ed 
with which we have been hith- •'^«'«*^ 
erto concerned, and which the whole vol- 
ume does but expand. His manner of 
reasoning is diffuse, abounding in repeti- 
tions, ai& often excureive: we cannot 
avoid perceiving that he labonra long on 
propositions which no adversary would 
dispute, or on which the dispute could be 
little else than one of verbal definition. 
This, however, is almost the universal 
failing of preceding philosophera, and was 
only put an end to, if it can be said yet to 
have ceased, by the sharper losic of con- 
troversy, which a more general regard to 
metaphysical inquiries, and a juster sense 
of the value of words, brought into use. 

93. Tlie question between Cumberland 
and his adversaries, that is, the school of 
Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain 
propositions of immutable tiuth, directinif 
the voluntary actions of men in choosing' 
good and avoiding evil, and imposing an 
obligation upon them independently of civ- 
il laws, are necessarily suggestea to the 
mind by the nature of things and by that 
of mankind. And the afitoiative of this 
question he undertakes to prove from « 
consideration of the nature of both ; from 
wUeh taaxxy particular rules miffht be de- 
duced, but, above all, that which compre- 
hmds all the rest, and is the basis of his 
theory; namely, that the greatest posci- 
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tie benevolenee (oot a mere languid de- 
sire, but an eneigetic principle) of eireiv 
rational agent towards all the rest consti- 
tutes the happiest condition of each apd 
of sdl, so far as depends on their own 
power, suod is necessarily required for 
their greatest happiness; whence the 
common good is the supreme law. That 
God is the author of th& law appears evi- 
dent from his bmng the author of all na- 
ture, and of all the physical laws, accord- 
ing to which impressions are made on our 
minds. 

84. It is easy to observe, by daily expe- 
rience, that we have the power of domg 
ffood to others, and that no men are so 
happy or so secure as they who most ex- 
ert this. And this may be proved syn- 
ti^eticaUy, and in that more rigorous meth- 
od which he aflects, though it now and 
then leads the reader away from the sim- 
plest argument by considering our own 
utculties of speech and language, the ca- 
pacities of the hand and countenance, the 
skill we possess in sciences and in useful 
arts ; all of which conduce to the social 
life of mankind, and to their mutual co- 
operation and benefit. Whatever pre- 
serves and perfects the nature of any- 
thing, that is to be called good, and the 
opposite evil ; so that Hobbes has crudely 
asserted good to respect only the agent 
desiring it, and, consequently, to be varia- 
ble. In this it will be seen that the dis- 
pute is chiefly verbal. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance 
in the theory of ethics spring from a con- 
sideration of our physiciEd powers. The 
first is, that, inasmuch as they are limited 
by t&eir nature, we should never seek to 
transgress their bounds, but distinguish, 
as the Stoics did, thinffl within our reach, 
ra ef iffiuv, from those beyond it, ra cw ef 
ifuvy thus relieving our minds from anx- 
ious passions, and turning them to the 
prudent use of the means assigned to us. 
The other is one which applies more 
closely to his general principle of morals ; 
that as aU we can do in respect of others, 
and all the enjoyment we or they can 
have of particular things, is limited to 
certain persons, as well as in space and 
time, we perceive the necessity of distri- 
bution, both as to things, from which 
spring the rights of property, and as to 
persons, by which our benevolence, thouffh 
a general rule in itself, is practically m- 
rected towards individuals. For the con- 
servation of an aggre^te whole is tlw 
same as that of its divided parts, that is, 
of single persons, which requires a dis- 
tributive exercise of the powers of each. 
Hence property and dominion, or mmm 



and tmmh in the most genliral sense, are 
consequences (torn the general law of na- 
ture. Without a support from that law, 
according to Cumberland, without a posi- 
tive tendency to the good of all rational 
agents, we should have no right even to 
things necessary for our preservation; 
nor nave we that right if a greater evil 
would be incurred by our preservation 
than by our destruction. It may be add- 
ed, as a more universal reflection, that as 
all we see in nature is so framed as to 
persevere in its appointed state, and as 
the human body is endowed with the 
power of throwmg off whatever is nox-^ 
lous and threatens the integrity of its 
condition, we may judge from this that 
the conservation of mankind in its best 
state must be the design of nature, and 
that their own voluntai^ actions, condu- 
cing to that end, must be such as the Au- 
thor of nature commands and approves. 

Ste. Cumberland next endeavours, by an 
enlarged analysis of the mental and bodily 
structure of mankind, to evince their apti- 
tude for the social virtues, that is, for the 
general benevolence iidiich is the primary 
law of nature. We have the power of 
knowing these by our rational faculty, 
which is the judge of right and wrong, 
that is, of what is conformable to the great 
law ; and by the other ikculties of the 
mind, as weu as by the use of lang^uage, 
we generalize and reduce to propositions 
the determinations of reason. We have 
also the power of comparison, and of per- 
ceiving analogies, by means of which we 
estimate degrees of ^ood. And if we are 
carefhl to guard against deciding without 
clearand adequate apprehensionsof things, 
our reason will not mislead us. The ob- 
servance of something like this general 
law of nature by inferior animads, which 
rarely, as Cumberland supposes, attack 
those of the same species, and in certain 
instances live together, as if by a compact 
for mutual aid ; the peculiav contrivances 
in the human body, whic^ seem designed 
for the maintenance of society ; the pos- 
session of speech, the pathognomic coun- 
tenance, the efllciency of the hand, a lon- 
gevity beyond the lower animals, the du- 
ration of the sexual appetite throughout 
the year, with several other arguments 
derived from anatomy, are urged uuough- 
out this chapter against the unsocUd the- 
ory of Hobbes. 

S7. Natural good is defined by Cumber- 
land with more latitude tiian has been used 
by Paley and by those of a later school, 
who confine it to happiness or pleasurable 
perception. Whatever conduces to the 
preservation of an intelligent being, or to 
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the perfection of his powers, he accounts 
to be good, without regard to enjoyment 
And for this he appeals to experience, 
since we desire existence, as well as the 
extension of our powers of action, for 
their own sakes. It is of great importance 
to acquire a clear notion of what is truly 
flood, that is, of what serves most to the 
happiness and perfection of every one; 
since all the secondary laws of nature, 
that is, the rules of particular virtues, de- 
rive their authority from this effect. These 
rules may be compared one with another 
as to the jvobability, as well as the value 
of their effects upon the general good ; and 
he anticipates greater advantage from the 
emplojrment of mathematical reasoning, 
and even analytical forms in moral philos- 
ophy, tiuin the different nature of the sub- 
jects would justify, even if the fundament- 
al principle of converting the theory of 
ethics into calculation could be allowed.* 
S8. A law of nature, meaning one sub- 
ordinate to the great principle of benevo- 
lence, IB defined by Cumberland to be a 
proposition manifested by the nature of 
thii^ to the mind accoiding to the will 
of the First Cause, and pointing out an ac- 
tion tending to the good of rational beings, 
ftom the performance of which an ade- 
quate rewaixl, or from the neglect of which 
a punishment, will ensue by the nature of 
such rational beings. Every part of this 
definition he proves vnth exceeding pro- 
lixity in the lon^st chapter, namely, the 
filth, of his treatise ; but we have already 
seen the foundations of lus theory upon 
which it rests. It will be evident to the 
reader of this chapter that both Butler and 
Paley have been largely indebted to Cum- 
berland.t Natural obligation he defines 
thus : No other necessity determines the 
will to act than that of avoiding evil and 
of seeJung good, so far as api>ears to be in 
our power.} Moral obligation is more 
limited, and is differently defined.^ But 
the main point, as he justly observes, of 
the controversy is the connexion between 
the tendency of each man's actions, taking 
them collectively through his life, to the 

* Ea aaippe tola (ditciplina monim) venatar in 
Bsiiinandis ratSonibas virium humananim ad com- 
nrane bonuoi entrain rationalium quicqaam facien- 
tium, qa» qaidam variant in omni casaom poasibiU 
turn ▼arietate.—Cap. ii., sect 9. The aame is laid 
down in several other passajres. By rafionibut we 
most understand rntios; whien brings out the cal- 
culating theory in the strongest light 

t A great part of the second and third chapters 
of Butler's Analogy will be found in Comberland.— 
See cap. 6, sect. 22. 

% Non alia necessitas voluntatem ad agendum 
determinac, quam malum in quantum tale ease nobis 
eonstat fugiendi bonumqoe qoatenos nobis apparet 
pnMH|Qaiidi.«-Ca^ 5, tect. 7. ^ Ssct. 27. 



good of the wholei and thai to 
greatest happiness and perfection, 
he undertakes to show, premising that it 
is twofold ; consisting immediately in the 
pleasure attached to virtue, and, ultimate- 
ly, in the rewards it obtains from God and 
from man. God, as a rational being, can- 
not be supposed to act without an end, or 
to have a greater end than the general 
good ; that is, the .happiness and perfec- 
tion of his creatures.* And his will may 
not only be shown d priori^ by the conaid- 
eration of his essence and attributes, but 
by the effects of virtue and vice in the or- 
der of nature which he has established. 
The rewards and punishments which fol- 
low at the hands of men are equally ob- 
vious; and whether we regard men as 
God's instruments or as voluntary agents, 
demonstrate that virtue is the highest pru- 
dence. These aiguments are uiged rath- 
er tediously, and in such a manner as to 
encounter none of the difficulties which it 
is desirable to overcome. 

39. Two objections might be alleged 
against this kind of proof: that the re- 
wards and punishments of moral acticms 
are too uncertain, to be accounted clear 
proofs of the will of God, and, consequent- 
ly, of their natural obligation, and that by 
\aymg so much stress upon them we make 
private happiness the measure of good. 
These he endeavours to repel. The con- 
tingency of a ftiture consequence has a 
determinate value, which, if it more than 
compensates for good or evil, the evil or 
good of a present action ought to be deem- 
ed a proof given by the author of nature 
that reward or punishment are annexed 
to the action, as much as if they were its 
necessary consequences, t This argument, 
perhaps sophistical, is an instance of the 
calculating method affected by Cumber- 
land, and which we may presume, from 
the then recent application of analysts to 
probability, he was the first u> adop^ on 
such an occasion. Paley is sometimes 
fond of a similar process. But after these 
mathematical reasonings, he dwells, as be- 
fore, on the beneficial effects of virtue, and 
concludes that many of them are. so uni- 
form as to leave no doubt as to the inten- 
tion of the Creator. Against the charge 
of postponing the public good to that of 
the agent, he protests that it is wholly 
contrary to his principle, which permits no 
one to preserve his life, or what is neces- 
sary for it, at the expense of a ^ater 
good to the whole.} But his explication 

» Sect 19. t Sect 37. 

f Sua cujusque felidtas est pars Tslde exigoa 
finis illius, quern Tir verft rationaiis prosequitur, ei 
sd totoa finNii,sdUcat commone bflbom coia Mt^ 
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of the queBtlcm ends in repeatiiig that no 
mngle man's greatest felicity can, by the 
nature of things, be inconsistent with that 
of aU ; and theX every sach hypothesis is 
to be rejected as an impossible condition 
of the problem. It seems doubtful wheth- 
er Cuii^rland uses alwasrs the same lan- 
guage on the question whether private 
happiness is the final motive of action, 
which in this part of the chapter he whol- 
ly denies. 

80. From the establishment of this pri- 
mary law of universal benevolence Cum- 
berland next deduces the chief secondary 
principles, which are commonly called the 
moral virtues. And among these he gives 
the first place to justice, which he seems 
to consider, by too lax a use of terms, or 
too imperfect an analogy, as comprehend- 
ing ttie social duties of Uberality , courtesy, 
aiM domestic a£fection. The right of prop- 
erty, which is the foundation of justice, 
he rests entirely on its necessity for the 
common good; whatever is required for 
that prime end of moral action being itself 
obligatory on moral agents, they are bound 
to establish and to maintain separate 
rights. And all right so wholly depends 
on this instrumentolity to good, that the 
rightful sovereignty of God over his crea- 
tmes is not founded on that relation he 
bears to them, much less on his mere 
power, but on his wisdom and goodness, 
through which his omnipotence works 
only for their happiness. But this happi- 
ness can only be attained by means of an 
absolute right over them in their Maker, 
"Which is therefore to be reckoned a natu- 
ral law. 

31. The good of all rational beinss is a 
complex whole, being nothing but the ag- 
gregate of good enjoyed by each. "We 
can only act in our proper spheres, labour- 
ing to do good. But this labour will be 
fruitless, or, rather, mischievous, if we do 
not keep in mind the higher gradations 
which terminate in univer^ benevolence. 
No man must seek his own advantage 
otherwise than that of his family permits ; 
or provide for his family to the detriment 
of his countiy ; or promote the good of his 
country at the expense of mankind; or 
serve mankind, if it were possible, with- 
out regard to the majesty of God.* It is 
indeed suflScient that the mind should ac- 
knowledge und recollect this principle of 
conduct, without having it present on 
every single occasion. But, wnere moral 



ma Mu a Deo intertexitur»eam taotam habet ratio- 
aem qoam habet unus homo ad aggregatum oz om- 
nibnB rationalibut, qns minor est 911am babet unica 
arsDQla ad moiein vnivant corpona.— Sect. 23 and 

as. • Cip. tin., net. 14, 1& {iconceming the canse of evil has given 



diflSeuities arise, Gmnbeiiand contends that 
the general good is the only measure l^ 
which we are to determine the lawfulness 
of actions, or the preference due to 'one 
above another. 

39. In eonclnsion, he passes to political 
authority, deriving it ftom the same prin- 
ciple, and comments with severity and 
success, though in the verbose style usual 
to him, on the system of Hobbes. It is, 
however, worthy of remariL, that he not 
only peremptorily declares the irrespcmsi- 
bility of the supreme magistrate m all 
cases, but seems to give him a more art>i- 
trary latitude in the choice of measures, 
so long as he does not violate the chief 
negative precepts of the decalogue, than is 
consistent with his own fundamentad rule 
of always seeking the greatest good. He 
endeavours to throw upon Hob^s, as was 
not uncommon with the latter's theologi- 
cal opponents, the imputation of encoura- 
ging rebellion while he seemed to support 
absolute power ; and observes, with full as 
much truth, that if kings are bound by no 
natural law, the reason for their institu- 
tion, namely* the security of mankind, as- 
signed by the author of the Leviathan, falls 
to the ground. 

33. f have gone rather at length into a 
kind of analysis of this treatise, «^^ 
because it is now very little read, oncom! 
and yet was of great importance beiiB&d*ii 
in the annals of ethical philoso- ^^'"^' 
phy. It was, if not a text-book in either 
of our universities, concerning which I am 
not confident, the basis of the system 
therein taught, and of the books which 
have had most influence in this country. 
Hutcheson, Law, Paley, Priestley, Ben- 
tham, belong— no doubt, some of them un- 
consciously—to the school founded by 
Cumberland. Hutcheson adopted the prin- 
ciple of general benevolence as the stuid- 
ara of virtue ; but, by limiting the defini- 
tion of ffood to happiness alone, he sim- 
plified the scheme of Cumberland, who 
had included conservation and enlarge- 
ment of capacity in its definition. He 
rejected also what encumbers the whole 
system of his predecessor, the including 
the Supreme Beiuff among those rationu 
agents whose good we are bound to pro- 
mote. The schoolmen, as well as those 
whom they followed, deeming it necessary 
to predicate metaphysical infinity of aU 
the divine attributes, reckoned unalterable 
beatitude in the number. Upon such a 
subject no wise man woidd like to dogma- 
tize. The difficulties on both sides are 
very great, and perhaps among the most 
intricate to which the momentous problem 
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1186. Ornnbertandy whose mind does not 
seem to have been much framed to wrestle 
with mysteries, evades, in his lax ver* 
bositj, what must perplex his readers. ^ 

34. In establishing the will of a supreme 
lawgiver as essentia to the law of nature, 
he IS followed by the Bishop of Carlisle 
and Paley, as well as by the majority of 
English moralists in the eighteenth cen- 
tttiy. But, while Paley deems the recog- 
nition of a future state so essential that 
he even includes in the definition of virtue 
tiiat i^is performed ** lor the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness,*' Cumberland not only 
omits this erroneous and almost paradox- 
ical condition, but very slightly alludes 
to another life, though he thinks it prob- 
Me from the stings of conscience and on 
other grounds; resting the whole arg^u- 
ment on the certain consequences of vir- 
tue and vice in the present, but ffuaiding 
justly against the supposition that any 
difference of happiness in moral agents 
can affect the immediate question, except 
such as is Uie mere result of their own 
behaviour. If any one had urged, like 
Paley, that, without taking a future state 
into consideration, the resiut of calculating 
our own advantage will either not always 
be in favour of virtue, or, in consequence 
of the violence of passion, will not always 
seem so, Cumberland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied 
to the other that we can only prove the 
truth of our theorems in moral philosophy, 
and cannot compel men to adopt them. 

36. Sir James Mackintosh, wnose notice 
ot Cumberland is rather too superficial, 
and hardly t^ecognises his influence on 
philosophy, observes that **the forms of 
sdwlastic argument servo more to encum- 
ber his style than to ensure his exact- 
ness.'** There is not, however, much of 
scholastic form in the treatise on the Laws 
of Nature, and this is expressly disclsdmed 
in the Preface. But he has, as we have 
intimated, a great deal too much of a 
mathematical Une of arpument, which nev- 
er iUustrates his meamng, and Ins some- 
times misled his jndgment Weowepn^ 
ably to lus fondness for this specious il- 
lusiOBr-«I mean, the apidication of reason- 
ings upon quantity to moral subjects— the 
dugerous sophi«in that a direct calcula^ 
tion of the highest good, and that not rel- 
ative to particulars, but to all rational 
beings, is the measure of virtuous actions, 
the test by which we are to try our own 
conduct and that of others. And the in- 
tervention of general rules, by which Paley 
endeavoured to dilute and render palatahte 
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this calcttlitiBg scheme of iitait7« 

no more to have occurred to Cumbeilaiid 

than it was adopted by Bentham. 

80. Thus, as Taylor's Ductor Duhitaii* 
tium is nearly the last of a declining school, 
Cumberland's Law of Nature may be just* 
ly considered as the herald, especially in 
Kngland, of a new ethical philosophy ; of 
which the main characteristics were, first, 
that it stood complete in itself without tbo 
aid of revelation; secondly, that it ap- 
pealed to no authority of earlier wiitero 
whatever, though it sometimes used then 
in illustration; thirdly, that it availed iu 
self of observation and experience, aHe* 
ging them generally, but abstaining from 
particular instances of either, and mafcingj 
above all, no display of erudition; aniS^ 
fourthly, that it entered veiy little npoa 
casuistry, leaving the application of prio- 
ciples to the reader. 

37. In the same year, 1679, a woik still 
more generally distinguished ^. ^^1 
than that of Cumberland was lmTotiS? 
published at Lund, in Sweden, ^■^'*** 
by Samuel Puffendor^ a Saxon "'^^ 
bv birth, who filled the chair of monX. 
jmilosophy in Hm recently-founded uni- 
versity. This large treatise On the Law 
of Nature and Nations, in eigkt books, 
was abridged b^ the author, but not witl^ 
out some vsriations, in one perhaps more 
useful. On the Duties of a Man and a 
Citizen. Both have been translated into 
French and English ; both were long stud- 
ied in the foreign universities, and oTcn m 
our own. Puffendorf has been> perhaps^ 
in moral philosophy, of greater authonty 
than Grotius, with whom he is frequent!^ 
named in conjunction ; but this is not thie 
case in international jurisprudence* 

88. Puffendorf, after a very difibse and 
technical chapter on moral beiqgs Am^tfm^ 
or modes, proceeds to assert a i^ *«^ 
demonstrative certainty in moral scienoe, 
but seems not to maintain an inherent 
right and wrong in actions antecedent to 
aU law, referring the rule of morality al- 
together to the Divine appouitment. Hb 
ends, however, by adnutting thai man's 
constitution being what it is, God could 
not, without inconsistency, have given him 
any other law than that under which he 
lives.* We discern good frcon evil fay the 
understanding, winch judgment, when ex- 
ercised on our own actions, is called con- 
science ; but he strongly protests against 
any sodi jurisdiction ^ conscience, inde- 
pendent of reason and knowledge, as some 
nave asserted. This notion "^was first 
introduced by the schoolmen, and has 
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been nuuntained in ibete latter ages fay 
the crafty caauiata for the better aecarmg 
of meii'a mhida and fortunea to their own 
fortnne and advantage.'^ Poffendorf waa 
a good deal imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotry, which did no juadce to any re* 
ligion Imt ita own. 

30. Law alone creates obligation; no 
one can be oUiged except towards a su- 

Seiior. But to compel and to oblige being 
ifferent tfaingS) it is required for this latter 
that we ^omd have reoeived some great 
good at the hands of a sui>erior, or have 
▼oluntuily aubmitted to his wiJi This 
seems to involfe an antecedent moral 
right, which Pnffendorf'a general theory 
deniee.t Barfoeyrac, his able and watch- 
ful commentator, derires obligation from 
our natural dependance on the supreme 
authority of God, who can punish the dis- 
obedient and reward oUiers. In order to 
make laws obligatory, it is necessary, ac- 
cording to Puffendorf, that we ahould know 
both the law and the lawgiver's authority. 
Actions are good or evil as they conform 
more or less to law. And, coming to con- 
sider the peculiar ^alities of moral ac- 
tions, he introduces the distinction of per- 
fect and imperfect righta, objecting to that 
of Orotius and the Roman lawyers, ez- 
pletiTeanddistributiTe justice.t This first 
book of Puffendorf is very difliise ; and 
some chapters are wholly omitted in the 
abridgement. 

40. Hie natural state- of man, sudi aa 
in theory we may suppose, is one in which 
he was never placed, ** thrown into the 
worid at a venture, and then left entirely 
to himseli^ with no larger endowments of 
body or mind than such aa we now dis- 
cover in men." This, however, he seems 
to think physically possible to have been, 
which I should inclme to question. Man, 
in a state of nature, is subject to no earth- 
ly superior; but we must not in£ar thence 
that he is incapable of law, and has a right 
to everything that is profitable to himself. 
'But, after discussing the position of 
Hobbes that a state of nature is a state 
of war, he ends by admitting that the de» 
sire of peace is too weak and uncertain 
a security for its preservation among 
mai^nd.f 

41. The law of nature he derives, not 
from consent of nations or from per- 
sonal utility, but from the condition of 
man. It is discoverable by reason ; its 
obligataon is from €k)d. He denies that 
it is founded on the intrinsic honesty or 
turpitude of actions. It was free to God 
whether he would create an animal to 
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whom the present law of nature should 
be applicable. But, supposing all things 
human to remain constant, the law of na- 
ture, though owing its institution to the 
free wfll of God, remains unalterable. 
He therefore neither agrees wholly with 
those who deem this law aa one arbitrary 
and mutable at God*s pleaaure, nor those 
who look upon it as an image of his e»- 
sential holiness and justice. For he doubts 
whether the law of nature is altogether 
conformed to the Divine attributes as to 
a type, since we cannot acquire a ri^ 
with respect to God; so that his jusUce 
must be of a different kind from ours. 
Common consent, again* is an insufficient 
basis of natural law, few men having 
searched into the foundations of their as- 
sent, even if we could find a more general 
consent than ia the case. And here he 
expatiates, in the style of Montaigne's 
school, on the variety of moral opinions.* 
Puffendorf next attacks those who resolve 
right into self-interest. But, unfortunate- 
ly, he only i»oves that men often mistake 
their interest. *< It is a great mistake to 
fancy it will be profitable to you to take 
away, either by fraud or violence, what 
anouter man has acquired by his labour, 
since others have not only the power of 
resisting you, but of takinff the same free- 
dom with your goods and possessions, "f 
This is evidently no answer to Hobbes or 
Spinosa. 

43. The nature of man« his wants, his 
powers of doing mischief to others, his 
means of mutual assistance, show that he 
cannot be supported in things necessary 
and convenient to him without society, so 
that others may promete his interests. 
Hence sociableness is a primary kw of 
nature, and all things tending towards it 
are commanded, as the opposite are for- 
bidden by that law. In tnis he agrees 
with Grotius ; and, after he had become 
acquainted with Cumberland's work, ob- 
serves that the fundamental law of that 
writer, to live for the common good, and 
show benevolence towards all men, does 
not differ from his own. He partly ex- 
plains and partly answers the theory of 
Hobbes. From Grotius he dissents in 
denying that the law of nature would be 
binding without religion, but does not 
think the soul's immortality essential to 
it.t ' The best division of natural law is 
into duties towards ourselves and to- 
wards others. But in the abrid^ woriL, 
the Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he 
adds those towarda God. 

43. The fimner dass of duties he il« 
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hutnUs with much prolixity and need- 
less qootatioii,* and passes to the right of 
•elMofence, which seema to be the de- 
bateabifl frontier between the two classes 
of obligation. In this chapter Pufiendoif 
is free Itam the extreme scnipnlonsneaa 
of Grotiiis : vet he differs from him, u 
well as nrotn Bubeyrac and Locke, in de- 
nying the right of attacking the aggressor. 



44. AllperM)n8,asiBendent,aTeboQnd 
to repair wilful iqJniT, and eren that ari- 
MDg IVoro their neglect i but not wiwre 
the^ hsTS not been in foolt.} Yet the 
cinl action ob pmferitni, for casoal dam- 
age by a beaat or slare, which Grotiaa 
held to be merely of positive law, and 
which oar own (in the only appbcable 
case) doea not recognise, Piiffendorf 
thinks grounded on natural right. He 
coDsidera several qtiestions of reparsLion, 
chiefly such as we find in Grotias, From 
these, after iorae intermediate disqi" 
tions on moral duties, he comes to 
more extensive province of casuistry, the 
obligation of promises.^ These, for the 
most part, give perfect ri^ts which may 
be enforced, though this is not universal ; 
hence promises themselves may be called 
imperfect. The former, or ftuda facta, 
eeem to be obligatory rather by the rules 
of veracity, and fot the sake of maintain- 
ing confidence among men, than in strict 
justice ; yet he endeavours to reftite the 
opinion of a Jurist who held mi^ pacta to 
involve no (ligation beyond a compen- 
Bation for damage. Frve consent and 
knowledge of the whole subject are re- 
quired for the validity of a promise ; 
hence dnmkenneis takee away its olriiga- 
tion.| Whether tC minor is bound in con- 
science, tttoogh not m law, has been dis- 
puted ; the Romish casuists all denying it 
imleas he has received an advantage. La 
Placette, it seems, after the time of Puf- 
fendorf, thoiwh a very rigid moralist, con- 
fines the obSgation to cases where the 
other party snatains any real damage by 
the non-performance. The world, in some 
instanees at least, would exact more than 
the strictest casuists. Promises were in- 
validated, though not always mutual con- 
Uaeta, by error ; and ftaud iit the other 



not Unding, unless leeepted by him ; fast 
be thinks that we may presume their ac- 
ceptance when they serve to define or 
specify an indetermmate duty.* Uo^w- 
flil promises must not be perfortned by 
the party promising to commit an evil 
act ; and as to performance of the other 
parhr's promiae, lie differs from Grotins 
in tninkin^ it not binding. Barbeytac 
concurs with Puffendori; but Paley holds 
the contrary ; and the common senti- 
ments of mankind seem to be on that 
aide.f 

46. The oblintioas of veracity Pollen- 
dorf, alter much needless prolixity on the 
nMore of signs and words, deduces from 
a tacit contract amcmg mankind, that 
words, or signs of intention, shall be used 
in a deBntte sense which othera may un- 
detatand.t He is rather fond of these 
imaginary compacts. The laxer casuists 
are m nothing more diBtingnishatde from 
the more rigid thsn in the exceptions tbey 
allow to the general rule or veracity. 
Many, like Augustin and most of the fa- 
thers, have laid it down that all falsehood 
is unlawful; even some of the jurista, 
when treating of moraUty, had dtwie the 
same. But PuSeitdorf gives coindersble 
latitude to deviationa from truth, by men- 
tal reaerve, by ambiguous words, by di- 
rect falsehood. Barbeyrac, in s long note, 
goes a good desl farther, and, indeed, be- 
yaoA any safo limit.^ An oath, accord- 
ing to those writers, adds no peculiar ob- 
ligation : another remariuUe discrepwiea 
between their system and that of the the- 
ological casuists. Oatha may be released 
by the party in favour of whom tbey an 
made ; but it is necessary to observe 
whether the dispensing authority ia really 
the oMigee. 

46. We how advance to a different pail 
of moral irtulosophv, the rights of prop- 
erty. Puffendorf lint inquires into the 
natural ri^ of killing animals for food ; 
but does not defend it very well, resting 
this right on the want of mntnal oblige-- 
tion between man and bnites. The argu- 
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HiMito fiom pliysiolorjr and the manifest 
propensity of mankind to devour animals, 
are much stronger. He censures cruelty 
towards animsus, but hardly on clear 
grounds; the disregard of moral emo- 
tion, which belongs to his philosophy, pre- 
vents his judging it rightly.* Property 
itself in tlungs he grounds on an e3q>ress 
or tacit contract of mankind, while all 
was yet in common, that each should 
possess a separate portion. This cove- 
nant he supposes to have been gradually 
extended, as men perceived the advantage 
of separate possession, lands having been 
cultivated in common after severalty had 
been established in houses and moveable 
goods ; and he refutes those who main- 
tain property to be coeval with mankind, 
and immediately founded on the law of 
nature.f Nothing can be the subject of 
property which is incapable of exclusive 
occupation ; not, therefore, the ocean, 
though some narrow seas may be appro- 
priated.! In the remainder of this fourth 
book he treats on a variety of subjects 
connected with property, which cany us 
over a wide field of natural and positive 
jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates 
to price, and to all contracts onerous or 
lucrative, according to the distinction of 
the jurists, with the rules of their inter- 
pretation. It is a running criticism on 
the Roman law, comparing it with right 
reason and justice. Price he divides into 
proper and eminent ; the first being what 
we call real value, or capacity of procu- 
ring things desirable by means of ex- 
change; the second the money value. 
What is said on this subject would now 
seem commonplace and prolix ; but it is 
rather interestrng to observe the begin- 
nings of political economy. Money, he 
thinks, was introduced by an agreement 
of civilized nations as a measure of value. 
Puffendorf, of more enlarged views than 
Orotius, vindicates usury, which the other 
had given up ; and mentions the evasions 
usuauy practised, such as the grant of an 
annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book we have disquisi- 
tions on matrimony and the rights incident 
to it, on paternal and on heriie power. 
Among other questions he raises one, 
whether the husband has any natural 
dominion over the wife. This he thinks 
hzurd to prove, except as his sex gives him 
an advantage ; but fitness to govern does 
not create a right. He has recourse, there- 
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fore, to his nsoal adotion, her taott or ex- 

Eress promise of obedience. Polygamy 
e deems contrary to the law of nature, 
but not incest, except in the direct hne. 
This is consonant to what had- been the 
general determination of philosophers.* 
The light of parents he derives ttom the 
generalduty of sociableness, which makea 
preservation of children necessary, and on 
the afiection implanted in them by nature; 
also on a presumed consent of the children 
in return for their maintenance.f In a 
state of nature this command belongs to 
the mother, unless she has waived it by a 
matrimonial contract. In childhood, the 
fruiu of the child's labour belong to the 
father, though the former seems to be 
capable of receiving gifts. Fathers, aa 
heads of families, have a kind of sov- 
ereignty, distinct finom the paternal, to 
which adult children residing with them^ 
are submitted. But after their emaneipa* 
tion by leaving their father's house, which 
does not absolutely require his consent, 
they are bound only to duty and reverenoe. 
The power of a master over his servant 
is not by nature, nor by the law of war, 
but origmally by a contract founded on 
necessity. War increased the mimber of 
those in servitude. A slave, whatever 
Hobbes may say, is c^iable of being in- 
jured by his master ; but the laws of some 
nations give more power to the hitter than 
is warranted by those of nature. Servi* 
tude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labour for a recompense (namely, at least 
maintenance) ; the evil necessary to this 
condition has been much exaggerated by 
opinion.! 

49. Puffendorf and Cumberland are the 
two great promoters, if not found- Pnntodarr 
ers of that school in ethics, which, Md v^ 
abandoning the higher ground of «^pvm. 
both philosophers and theologians, that of 
an intrinsic fitness and propriety in actions, 
resolved them all into their conduciveness 
towards good. Their w(tfo, indeed, is very 
different firom what Cicero has so named, 
which is mereljr personal, but it is ififfer- 
ent also from his hanegtum. The sociable- 
ness of Puffendorf is perhaps much the 
same with the general good of Comber- 
land, but is somewhat less comprehensive 
and less clear. Pale^, who had not read 
a great deal, had certamly read Puffendorf; 
he has borrowed from mm several minor 
illustrations, such as the equivocal promise 
of Timur (called by Paley Temures) to 
the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules for 
division of profits in partnership. Their 
minds were in some respects alike: both 
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pldegiiuitie, honest, uid dnoere, without 
wamith or fancy ; yet there seeme amoie 
thonwgh good-natiiie and kindliness of 
hMut in our countryman. Thoagh an en- 
nobled German, Puffendorf had as little 
respect for the law of honour as Paley 
himself. They do not, indeed, resemble 
MUSh other in Uieir modes of writing ; one 
was very laborious, the other very indo^ 
lent ; one sometimes misses his mark by 
ciicnity, the otiier by precipitance. The 
quotations in Puffendorf are often as thick- 
ly strewed as in Grotius, though he takes 
less from the poets ; but he seems not to 
build Uj^n their authority, which gives 
them still more the air of superfluitjr* His 
theory, indeed, which assigns no weight to 
anytlnngbat a close geometrical deduction 
fiom axioms, is incompatible with much 
deference to authority; and he sets aside 
the customs of mankind as unstable and 
arbitrary. He has not taken much from 
Hobbes, whose princi^es are far from his ; 
bat a great deal from Grotius. The lead* 
ing dSference between the treatises of 
these celebrated men is, that wtdle the 
former contemplated the law that ought to 
be observed among independent communi- 
ties as his primary object, to render which 
more evident he lays down the fnndamental 
principle of private right or the law of 
nature, the latter, on the other hand, not 
aaly be^ns with natural law, but makes it 
the great theme of his inquiries. 

60. Few books have been more highly 
Boeheftm- extolled Or more severely blamed 
«nit- than the Thoughts or Maxims of 
the Duke of Rochefoucault. They have, 
indeed, the greatest advantages for popu- 
larity ; the production of a man less ats- 
tin^^uished by his high rank than by his 
active participation in the factions of his 
country at a time when they reached the 
limits of civil war, and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplished courtiers of Louis 
XIV. ; condse and energetic in expression ; 
reduced to those short aphorisms, which 
leave much to the reader's aeuteness, and 
yet save his labour ; not often obscure and 
never wearisome ; an evident generaliza- 
tion of long experience, without pedantry, 
witiiout methoa, without deductive reason- 
ings, yet wearing an appearance, at least, 
of profrindity, they delight the intelligent 
though indolent man of the worid, and 
mnst be read with some admin^on by the 
philosopher. Among the books in ancient 
and modem times which record the con- 
clusions of observing men on the moral 
qualities of their feUows, a high place 
Miottld be rsserved for the Maxims of 
Bodiefoaeault. 

U. ThecensuieOithassoheavil/tUl- 



en npon this writer is fovnded on hu 
intmeness to assign a low and selfish mo- 
tive to human actions, and even to those 
which are most usually denominated vir- 
tuous. It is impossible to dispute the par- 
tid truth of this charge. Yet it may be 
pleaded that many of his maxims are not 
universal even in their enunciation ; and 
thai in othere, where, for the sake of a 
more effective expression, the position 
seems general, we ought to underBtand it 
with such limitations as onr experience 
mav suggest. The society with which the 
Duke of la Rochefoucault was conversant 
could not elevate Ins notions of disinter- 
ested probity in man, or of unblemished 
purity in woman. Those who call them- 
selves the world, it is easy to perceive, set 
aside, in their remarks on human nature, 
aU the species but themselves, and some- 
times generalize their maxims, to an 
amusing degree, from the mannere and 
sentiments which have grown up in the 
atmosphere of a court or an aristocratic 
society. Rochefoucault was of far too re- 
flecting a mind to be confounded with such 
mere worldlinss ; yet he bean witness to 
the contracted observation and the pre- 
cipitate inferences which an intercourse 
with a single class of society scarcely fails 
to generate. The malignity of Rochefou- 
caSt IB always directed against the fidae 
virtues of mankind, but never touches the 
reality of moral truths, and leaves ns less 
injured than the cold, heartless indiffer- 
ence to right which distils firom the pages 
of Hobbes. Nor does he deal in those 
sweeping denials of goodness to human 
nature ^ich are so frequentl3r hazarded 
under the mask of religion. His maxims 
are not exempt from defects of a different 
kind ; they are sometimes refined to a de- 
gree of absurdity, and sometimes, under 
an epigrammatic turn, convey little more 
than a trivial meaning. Perhaps, howev- 
er, it would be just to say Uiat one third 
of the number deserved to be remembered, 
as at least partially true and useful ; and 
this is a large proportion, if we exclude all 
that are not in some measure orimnal. 
52. The Charactera of La Bruylre, pob- 

tished in 1087, approach to the . ^ 

Maxims of La Rochefoucault by ** "'^'^ 
their refinement, their brevity, their gen- 
eral tendency to annnfavourable explana- 
tion of human conduct, lliis, neverthe- 
less, is not so strongly marked, and the pic- 
ture of selfishness wants the darkest touch- 
es of his contemporary's colouring. La 
Bruydre had a model in antiquity, Theo- 
phrastus, whose short book of CSianctare 
ne had himself translated and preixed to 
his own ; a step not impotttio for his own 
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glory, since the Greek writer, with no oon- 
temptible degree of merit, has been kh 
comparably surpassed by his imitator. 
Many changes in the condition of society, 
the greater diversity of ranks and occupa- 
tions in modem Europe, the influence of 
women over the other sex, as well as their 
own rarieties of character and manners, 
the effects of religion, learning, chivalry, 
rojralty, have given a range to this very 
pleasing department of moral literature 
whidi no ancient could have compassed. 
Nor has Theophrastns taken much pains 
to search the springs of character ; his de- 
lineations are bold and clear, but merely 
in outline ; we see more of manners than 
of nature, and the former more in general 
classes than in portraiture. La Bruyere 
has often painted single persons ; whether 
accurately or no, we cannot at this time 
determine, but with a felicity of descrip- 
tion which at once rendere the likeness 
probable, and suggests its application to 
those we ourselves have seen. His gen- 
eral reflections, like those of Rochefou- 
cault, are brilliant with antithesis and ep- 
igrammatic conciseness ; sometimes, per- 
haps, not quite just or quite perspicuous. 
But he pleases more, on the whole, from 
his variety, his greater liveliness, and his 
gentler spirit of raUlery. Nor does he for- 
get to mingle the praise of some with his 
satire. But he is rather a bold writer for 
his age and his position in the court, and 
what looks like flattery may well have 
been ironical. Few have been more imi- 
tated, as well as more admired, than La 
Bruydre, who fills up the list of those 
whom France has boasted as most con- 
spicuous for their knowledge of nature. 
The others are Montaigne, Gharron, Pas- 
cal, and Rochefoueault; but we might with- 
draw the second name without iiyostice. 
53. Moral philosophy comprehends in 
Bdvcttkm. its hterature whatever has been 
Mutm^ written on the best theory and 
''*"*'^* precepts of moral edneation, dis- 
regarding what is confined to erudition, 
though this may frequently be partially 
treated in works of the former class. Ed- 
ucation, notwithstanding its recognised 
importance, was miserably neglected in 
England, and quite as much, perhaps, in 
every part of Europe. Schools, kept J>y 
lowborn, illiberal pedants, teaching little, 
and that little ill, without regaid to any 
judicious discipline or moral culture, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, a pretenee 
of instruction at home under some igno- 
rant and servile tutor, seem to hare been 
the altematlTes of our juvenile gentiy. 
Milton raised his voice against these faulty 
methods hi his short Tractate on Ednea- 



tion. TUs abounds with bmnts of his el* 
evated spirit ; and sketches out a model 
of public colleges, wherein the teaching 
should be more comprehensive, more lib- 
eral, more accommodated to what he 
deems the great aim of education than 
what was in use. *' That," he says, ^ I call 
a complete and generous educauon which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfuUy, and 
magnanimously aU the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.** But when 
Milton descends to speeity the course of 
studies he would recommend, it appears 
singularly ill-chosen and impracticable^ 
nearly confined to ancient writers, even 
in mathematics and other subjects where 
they could not be sufficient, and likely to 
leave the student very far from that apti- 
tude for offices of war and peace which he 
had held forth as the reward of his dili* 
gence. 

64. Locke, many vean afterward, turn* 
ed his thoughts to edooation with y^d^ ^ 
all the advantages that a strong Bdwaiiaii. 
nnHftm ti»i^ ii^g iffl4^ fflitirp dj ^ nter- ^^^"^ 
estedness could give him; but, as we 
should imagine, with some necessary de- 
ficiencies of ezpeiience, though we hardly 
perceive much of them in his writings. 
He looked on the methods usual in his age 
with severity, or, some would say, with 
prejudice ; yet I know not by what proof 
we can refute his testimony. In his Trea- 
tise on Education, which may be reckoned 
an introduction to that on the Conduct of 
the Underetanding, since the latter is but 
a scheme of that education an adult per- 
son should give himself, he has uttereo , to 
say the least, more good sense on the sub- 
ject ^an will be found in any preceding 
writer. Locke was not like the pedants 
of his own or other ages, who think that 
to pour their wordy book-learning into the 
memory is the true discipline of childhood. 
The culture of the mtdllectual and moral 
faculties in their most extensive sense, the 
health of the body, the accomji^hmente 
which common utility or social custom 
have rendered valuaUe, enter into his idea 
of the best model of education, ooiyointly, 
at least, with any knowledge that can be 
imparted by books. The ancients had 
written in the same qwrit; in Xenophoo, 
in Plato, in Aristotle, the noble concep- 
tion which Milton has ezprsssed, of form- 
ing the pwfect man, is always predomi* 
nant over mere literary instruction, if, in- 
deed, the latter can be said to appear at 
all in their writings ad this aubiect; hot 
we Ittd become m dupes of schoolmas- 
tera in our riper years, as we had been 
their slaves in our youth. Much has been 
written, and often wdlf wiee the days of 
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Locke ; but he is the chief source ftom 
which it has been ultimately derived ; and, 
though the Emile is more attractive in 
manner, it may be doubtful whether it is 
as rational and practicable as the Treatise 
on Education. If they have both the same 
defect, that their authors wanted sufficient 
observation of children, it is certain that 
the caution and sound judgment of Locke 
have rescued him better from error. 

55. There are, indeed, from this or from 
. . ^_. other causes, several passages 

mddefteu. j^^ ^^^ Treatise on Education to 

which we cannot give an unhesitating as- 
sent. Locke appears to have somewhat 
exaggerated the efficacy of education. 
This is an error on the right side in a 
work that aims at persuasion in a practi- 
cal matter; but we are now looking at 
theoretical truth alone. '' I think I may 
say,'' he begins, "that of all the men we 
meet with, nine parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education. It is this which makes the 
great difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our ten- 
der infancies have very important and 
lasting consequences ; and there tis as in 
the fountains of some rivers, where a gen- 
tle application of the hand turns the flexi- 
ble waters into channels that make them 
take Quite contrary courses ; and by this 
little direction given them at first in the 
source, they receive different tendencies, 
and arrive at last at very remote and dis- 
tant places." ^ I imagine," he adds soon 
afterward, ''the minds of children as easi- 
ly turned this or that way as water itself."* 

56. This passage is an instance of 
Locke's unfortunate fondness for analogi- 
cal parallels, which, as far as I have ob- 
served, much more frequently obscure a 
plulosophical theorem than shed any light 
upon it. Nothing would be easier than to 
confirm the contranr proposition by such 
fancifbl analogies from external nature. 
In itself, the position is hyperisolical to ex- 
travagance. It is no more disparagement 
to the uses of education that it will not 
produce the like effects upon every indi- 
vidual, than it is to those of agriculture (I 
purposely use this sort of idle analogy) 
that we do not reap the same quantity of 
com from every soil. Those who are 
conversant with cluldren on a large scale 
will, I believe, unanimously deny this lev- 
elling efficacy of tuition. The variety of 
characters even in children of the same 
ftimily, where the domestic associations 

• Traatite on Education, 6 152. <*The differ- 
ence/' he afterward aaya, **to m found in the man- 
nan and abUitiea of men, ia owing mora to their ed- 
oeatioa than to anytUng ebe."'-^ 32. 



of infkncy have nm in the sane trafais, 
and w^here many physical eoBgenialities 
may produce, and oidinarily do produce, 
a morad resemblance, is of sufficiently fre- 
quent occurrence* to prove that in human 
beings there are intrinsic diesimilitudeSi 
which no education can essentially over- 
come. Among mere theorists, however, 
this hjrpothesis seems to be nopuhur. And 
as many of these extend their notion of 
the plasticity of human nature to the ef- 
fects of government and legislation, which 
is a sort of continuance of the same con- 
trolling power, they are generally induced 
to disregard past experience of human af- 
fairs, because they flatter themselves that, 
under a more scientific administration, 
mankind wiU become something very dif- 
ferent from what they have be^. 

67. In the age of Locke, if we may con- 
fide in what he tells us, the domestic edu- 
cation of children must have been of the 
worst kind. " If we look," he says, ** into 
the common management of children, we 
shall have reason to wonder, in the great 
dissoluteness of manners which the worid 
complains of, that there are any footsteps 
at all left of virtue. I desire to know 
what vice can be named which parents 
and those about children do not season 
them with, and drop into them the seeds 
of, as often as they are capable to receive 
them." The mode of treatment seems 
to have been passionate and often barba- 
rous severity alternating with foolish in- 
dulgence. Their spirits were often bro- 
ken down and their ingenuousness de- 
stroyed by the former; their habits of 
self-will and sensuality confirmed by the 
latter. This was the course used \yy pa- 
rents ; but the pedagogues, of course, con- 
fined themselves to their favourite scheme 
of instruction and reformation by punish- 
ment. Dugald Stewart has animadverted 
on the austerity of Lockers rules of educa- 
tion.* And tins is certainly the case in 
some respects. He recommends that chil- 
dren should be taught to expect notlnag 
because it will give them pleasure, but 
only what will be useful to them ; a rule 
fit, in its rigid meaning, to destroy the 
pleasure of the present moment in the 
only period of life that the present mo- 
ment can be really enjoyed. No father 
himself, Locke neither knew how ill a pa^ 
rent can spare the love of his child, nor 
how 01 a child can want the constant and 
practical sense of a parent's love. But 
if he was led too far by deprecating the 
mischievous indulgence he had sometimes 

witnessed, he made some amends by bis 

_ 1 1 I I 
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centiires on the pferalent dimsipliiie of 
stripee. Of thia he speaks with the dis- 
approbation natural to a mind already 
schooled in the habits of reason and rir- 
tue.* ** I cannot think any correction use- 
ful to a child where the shame of suffer- 
ing for having done amiss does not work 
more upon him than the pain.'* Esteem 
and disgrace are the rewa^s and punish- 
ments to which he principally looks. And 
surely this is a noble foundation for moral 
discipline. He also recommends that chil- 
dren should be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I can- 
not think that Stewart's phrase '* hardness 
of character,'' which he accounts for by 
the early intercourse of Locke with the 
Puritans, is Justly applicable to anything 
that we know of him ; and many more 
passages in this very treatise misht be ad- 
duced to prove his kindliness of disposi- 
tion, than will appear to anv judicious per- 
son over austere. He found, m fact, every- 
thing wrong; a folse system of reward 
and punishment, a false view of the ob- 
jects of education, a false selection of 
studies, false methods of pursuing them. 
Where so much was to be corrected, it 
was perhaps natural to be too sanguine 
about the effects of the remedy. 
58. Of the old dispute as to public and 

Erivate education, he says that both sides 
ave their inconveniences, but inclines to 
prefer the latter, influenced, as is evident, 
rather by disgust at the state of our schools 
than by any general principle.t For he 
insists much on the necessity of giving a 
boy a sufficient knowledge of what he is 
to expect in the world. " The longer he 
is kept hoodwinked, the less he will see 
when he comes abroad into open daylight, 
and be the more exposed to oe a prey to 
himself and others." And this experience 
will, as is daily seen, not be supplied by a 
tutor's lectures any more than by books, 
nor can be given by any course save a 
public education. Locke urges the neces- 
sity of havinff a tutor well bred, and with 
knowledge of the world, the ways, the hu- 
mours, ue follies, the cheats, the faulu 
of the age he is fallen into, and particu- 

• If severity carried to the highest |iitch does 

Srerail, sDd works a core apon the present onroly 
istemper, it is often bringing in the room pf il a 
worse and more dangerous disease by breaking the 
mind ; and then, in m place of a disorderiy young 
Mlow, you hare a low- spirited, moped creature, 
who, however with his unnatural sobriety he ikiay 
please silly people, who commend tame, inactive 
children because they make no noise nor give 
tfaem any trouble, yet at last will probably prove 
SB uDcomfbrtabte a thing to his fneiids, as he will 
bo all his hfe a usalMi thing to hinanlf and otban. 



kiiy of the ommtiy be Kves in, as of far 
more impoitanee than his scholarship. 
^* The oni V fence against the world is a 
thorough knowledge of it. ... . He that 
thinks not this of more moment to his soOy 
and for which he more needs a governor, 
than the languages and learned sciences, 
foigets of how much more use it is to judge 
right of men and manage his affairs wise* 
ly with them, than to speak Greek and 
Latin, and argue in mood and figure, or to 
have his head filled with the abstruse 
speculations of natural philosophy and 
metaphysics ; nay, than to be well versed 
in Greek and Roman writers, thouffh that 
be much better for a gentleman Uian to 
be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian ; be* 
cause these ancient authors observed and 
painted mankind well, and give the best 
light into that kind of knowledge. He 
that ffoes into the easteni parts of Asia 
will find able and acceptable men without 
any of these ; but witnout virtue, knowl- 
edge of the worid, and civility, an accom- 
plished and valuable man can be found no- 
where."* 

69. It is to be remembered, that the 
person whose education Locke undertakes 
to fashion is an English ffentleman. Vir- 
tue, wisdom, breeding, and learning are de- 
sirable for such a one in their order, but 
the last not so much as the restf It must 
be had, he says, but only as subservient 
to greater qui^ities. No obiections have 
been more frequently raised against the 
scheme of Locke than on account of his 
depreciation of classical bterature and of 
the study of the learned languages. This 
is not wnolly true : Latin & reekoim ab- 
solutely necessary for a gentleman, though 
it is absurd that those should learn Latm 
who are designed for trade, and never look 
again at a Latin book-l If he lays not so 
much stress on Greek as a gentleman's 
study, though he by no means wouM aban- 
don it, it is because, in fact, most gentle- 
men, especially in his age, have done very 
well without ii ; and nothing can be deem- 
ed indispensable in education of a- child, 
the want of which does not leave a mani- 
fest deficiency in the man. " No man,'* 
he observes, " can pass for a scholar who 
is ignorant of the Greek language. But I 
am not here considering of the education 
of a professed scholar, but of a gentle- 
man."& 

00. The peeuHar methods recommended 
by Locke in learning languages, especial- 
ly the Latin, appear to be of veiy donbtlul 
utility, though some of them do not want 
strenuous supporters in the present day. 

*494. t413S. t^M. i^M, 
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Such aie the method of interiinear trans- 
laUon, the learning of mere words without 
grammar, and, above all, the practice of 
talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it 
well : a phosnix whom he has not shown 
OS where to find.* In general, he seems 
to underrate the difficulty of acquiring 
what even he would call a competent 
learning, and what is of more importance, 
and no rare mistake in those wno write 
on this subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of its 
Iheratuve. The best imcient writers both 
in Greek and Latin fttmish so much of 
wise reflection, of noUe sentiment, of aO 
that is beautiful and salutary, that no one 
who has had the happiness to know and 
feel what they are, will desire to see their 
study excluded or stinted in its just ex- 
tent, wherever the education of those who 
are to be the first and best of the country 
is carried forward. And though by far 
the greater portion of mankind must, by 
force of terms, remain in the ranks of in- 
tellectual mediocrity, it is an ominous sisn 
of any times when no thought is taken m 
those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In eveiy other part of instruction, 
Locke has still an eye to what is useful 
for a gentleman. French he justly thinks 
should be taught before Latin ; no geom- 
etry is required by him beyond Kuclid, 
but he recommends geography, history 
and chronology, drawing, ana, what may 
be thought now as little necessary for a 
gentleman as Homer, the jurisprudence 
of Orotius and Puffendorf. He strongly 
xarfes the writing English well, though a 
thing commonly neglected; and, after 
speaking with contempt of the artificial 
systems of logic and rhetoric, sends the 
pupil to Ohillingworth for the best exam- 
ple of reasoning, and to TuUy for the best 
idea of eloquence. ** And let him read 
those things that are well writ in English 
to perfect his style in the purity of our 
language.*'t 

6d. It would be to transcribe half this 
treatise were we to mention all the judi- 
dous and minute observations on the man- 
agement of children it oontaine. What- 
ever may have been Locke*s opportuni- 
ties, he certainly availed himself of them 
to the utmost. It is as far as possible 
tiwa a theoretical book ; and in mniy re- 
spects, the best of modem times, such as 
thoae of the Edgewoith naaie, might pass 
for devdopmenta id his prind^es. The 
patient attention to etery clieumstance, a 
ueooliar chaiieteristic of the genius of 
LockCt is in none of his works better dis- 
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played. Hit rules for the hoMi of diB- 
dren, though sometimes trivial, since the 
subject has been more regarded ; his ex- 
cellent advice as to checking effeminacy 
and timorousness ; his observations on 
their curiosity, presumption, idleness, on 
their plays and recreations, bespeak an in- 
tense, though calm, love of truth and good- 
ness ; a qudity which few have possessed 
more fhuy, or known so well how to ex- 
ert, as this admirable philosopber. 

03. No one had condescended to wpue 
any thoughts for fomale ednca^ Ftedoa « 
tion, till Fenelon, in l<m, pulK f m ^ t in 
lished his eariiest woric, 8ur •■'*^ 
rEducation des Filles. This was the oc- 
casion of his appointment as preceptor to 
the grandchildren of Louis XI v.; for 
much of this treatise, and perhaps the 
most valuable part, is equally applicable 
to both sexes. It may be compiured with 
that of Locke, written neariy at the same 
time, and bearing a great resemblance in 
its spirit. Both have the education of a 
polished and high-bred youth, rather than 
of scholars, before them; and Fendon 
rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, 
or gives any nue which is not capaMe of 
being practised in female education. In 
many respects he coincides with our Eng- 
lish philosopher, and observes, with him, 
that a child learns much before he speaks, 
so that the cultivation of his moral ouali- 
ties can hardly begin too soon. Both 
complain of the severity of parents, and 
deprecate the mode of bringing up by pun- 
ishment. Both advise the exhibition of 
virtue and religion in pleasing lights, and 
censure the austere dogmatism with which 
th^ were inculcated, before the mind was 
sufficiently developed to apprehend them. 
But the characteristic sweetness of Fene- 
Ion's diflposttion is often shown in ooo* 
trast with the somewhat stem infiexJbilitr 
of Locke. His theory is unifonnly indul- 
gent ; his method of education is a kboior 
of love ; a desire to raider childTen happy 
for the time, as well as afterward, runs 
through his book, and he may, periiapa, 
be considered the founder of that school 
which has endeavoured to dissipate tho 
terrors and dry the tears of childhood. ^I 
have seen," he says, ^ maBydnldren wbo 
have learned to read in play ; we have 
only to read entertaining stories to then& 
out of a book, and insensibly teach them 
the lettere ; they will soon desire to go for 
themselves to the source of their amua o- 
ment** ^* Books should be given tlieoi 
well bound and giU, with good engianrioMy 
dear types; for all that capmim tn» 
imagination fooiKtates stadjr ; the choicse 
shoud be such as contain abort and mar- 
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▼eUotts stofies.^ These details are now 

thviaU bat in the days of Fenelon they 
nay have been otherwise. 

64. In several passages he displays not 
only a judicious spirit, but an observation 
that must have been long exercised. ^' Of 
a^l the qualities we perceive in children," 
he remarks, ** there is only one that can 
be trusted as likely to be durable, which 
is sound judgment ; it always grows with 
their growth if it is well cultivated ; but 
the grace of childhood is effaced; its vi- 
vacity is extinguished; even its sensibility 
is often lost, because their own passions 
and the intercourse of others insensibly 
harden the hearts of young persons w1k> 
enter into the world." It is therefore a 
solid and just way of thinking which we 
should most value and most improve, and 
this not by any means less in girls than in 
the other sex, since their duties and the 
oceupations they are called upon to fill do 
not less require it. Hence he not only 
deprecates an excessive taste for dress, 
but, with more originality, points out the 
dagger of that extreme delicacy and re- 
finement which incapacitate women for the 
ordinary aifairs of life, and five them a 
contempt for a country life and rural econ- 
omy. 

66. It will be justly thought^ at present, 
that he discourages too much the acquisi' 
tion of knowledge by women. "Keep 
their minds," he says in one place, " as 
much as you can within the usual limits, 
and let them understand that the modesty 
of their sex ought to shrink from science 
with almost as much delicacy as from 
vice." This seems, however, to be con- 
fined to science or philosophy in a strict 
sense ; for he permits afterward a larger 
eompass of reading. Women should write 
a good hand, understand orthography and 
the four rules of arithmetic, which they 
will want in domestic afiain. To these 
be requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquaintance 
with some of the common forms and 
maxims of law. Greek, Roman, and 
French history, with the best travels, will 
be valuable, and keep them from seeking 
pemicioos fictions. Books also of elo- 
quence and poetry may be read with se- 
lection, taking care to avoid any that re- 
late to love ; music and painting may be 
tau^t with the same precaution. The 
Italian and Spanish languages are of no 
«se but to enlarge their luowledge of 
dangerous books ; Latin is better as the 
language of the Church ; but this he would 
recommend only for girls of good sense 
and discreet conduct, who will make no 
difloplay of the acquis^n* 

Vol. II.— Y t 



SSCT. II.— Off PounOAL Pl^LOSOFHT. 

Paiieiidarf.---8piDOM.---HftiTtii|toD'0 Ocatna.— 
Locke OQ GoTemment.— Political Eeaoonij. 

66. Ik the seventh book of Pttflbndorf's 
great work he comes to political pofltadoff^ 
philosophy, towards which he tiMoryor 
had been gradually tending for pouucs. 
some time ; primary societies, or those of 
families, leading the way to the consider- 
atioh of civil government. Grotius de- 
rives the origin of this from the natural 
sociableness of mankind. But this, as 
Pufiendorf remarks, may be satisfied by 
the primary societies. The real cause 
was experience of the injuries which one 
man can infiict on another.* And« after 
a pif^lix disquisition, he concludes that 
civil society must have been constituted, 
first, by* a covenant of a number of men, 
each with each, to form a commonwealth, 
and to be bound by the majority, in which 
primary covenant they must be unani- 
mous, that is, every dissentient would re- 
tain his natural liberty ; next, by a resoln- 
tion or decree of the majority, that certain 
rulers shall govern the rest ; and, lastly, 
by a second covenant between these ru- 
lers and the rest, one promising to take 
care of the public weal, and the other to 
obey lawful commands.! This covenant, 
as he attempts to show, exists even in a 
democracy, though it is less evident than 
in other forms. Hobbes had admitted the 
first of these covenants, but denied the 
second ; Barbeyrac, the able commentator 
on Puffendorf, has done exactly the re- 
veree. A state once formed may be con- 
ceived to exist as one person, with a sin- 
gle will, represented by that of the sover- 
eign, wherever the sovereignty may be 
placed. This sovereignty is founded on 
the covenants, and is not conferred, ex- 
cept indirectly, like every other human 
power, by God. Puffendorf here combats 
the opposite opinion, which churchmen 
were as prone to hold, it seems, in Ger- 
many as in England.^ 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judi- 
ciary powers, those or making war and 
peace, of appointing magistrates, and lev- 
ying taxes, are so closely connected that 
no one can be denied to the sovereign. 
As to his right in ecclesiastical matters, 
Puffendorf leaves it for others to deter- 
mine.^ He seems, in this part of the 
work, too favourable to unlimited mon- 
archy, declaring himself against a mixed 
government. The sovereign power must 
be irrespon^sible, and cannot be bound by 
the law itself has given. He even denies 
that all government is intended for ^e 
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ffood of the govenied ; a poaition stnoige- 
Ij inconsistent with his theory of a cot- 
enant ; but if it were, this end, the public 

S»od, may be more probably discerned by 
e prince than by the people.* Yet he 
admits that the ezoibitances of a prince 
should be restrained by certain funda- 
mental laws, and holds that, havinc ac- 
cepted such, and ratified them by oath, he 
is not at liberty to break them ; arguing, 
with some apparent inconsistency, against 
those who maintain such limitations to be 
inconsistent with monarchy, and even rec- 
ommending the institution of councils, 
without whose consent certain acts of the 
aorereign shall not be valid. This can 
onl^ be reconciled with his former decla- 
ration against a mixed sovereignty, by the 
distinction familiar to our own constitu- 
tional lawyers, between the joint acts of 
A and B, and the acts of A with B's con- 
sent. But this is a little too technical and 
unreal for philosophical politics.* Gov- 
ernments not reducible to one of the three 
simple forms he calls irregular; such as 
the Roman republic or German empire. 
But there may be systems of states, or 
aggre^te communities, either subject tb 
one king by different titles, or united by 
federation. He inclines to deny that the 
majority can bind the minority in the lat- 
ter case, and seems to take it for granted 
that some of the confederates can quit the 
league at pleasure.f 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be 
acquired, strictly speaking, by seizure or 
occupation, as m tne case of lands, and 
requires, even after conauest, their con- 
sent to obey ; which will be given, in or- 
der to secure themselves from the other 
rights of war. It is a problem whether, 
ailer an unjust conquest, the forced con- 
sent of the people can give a lawful title 
to sovereignty. Puffendorf distinguishes 
between a monarchy and a republic thus 
unjustly subdued. In the former case, so 
lonp; as the lawful heirs exist or preserve 
their claim, the duty of restitution contin- 
ues. But in the latter, as the people may 
live as happily under a monarchy as under 
a republic, he thinks that a usurper has 
only to treat them well, without scrupje 
as to his title. If he oppresses them, no 
course of years will make his title lawful, 
or bind them in conscience to obey, length 
of possession beiuff only length of injury. 
If a sovereign has been justly divested of 
his power, the community becomes im- 
mediately free ; but if by un|ust rebellion, 
bis right continues till by silence he has 
appeued to aband<m it4 
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eo. Every one win agree that a lawfid 
ruler must not be opposed within the lioft- 
its of his authority. But let us put the 
case that he should command what is oa- 
lawftd, or maltreat his subjects. What« 
ever Hobbes may sajr, a subject may be 
injured by his sovereign. But we should 
bear minor injuries patiently, and, in tlie 
worst cases, avoid personal resistance. 
Those are not to be listened to who assert 
that a king, degenerating into a tjnrant, 
may be resisted and punished by his peo- 

ee. He admits only a right of self-de- 
nce if he manifestly becomes a poUie 
enemy : in all this he seems to go qmia 
as far as Grotius himself. The next 
question is as to the right of invaders and 
usurpers to obedience. This, it will be 
observed, he had alrea^, in some meaa- 
ure, discussed ; but PuTOndorf is neither 
strict in method nor free from repetitioiis. 
He labours much about the righu of the 
lawfid prince insisting upon them where 
the subjects have promised allegiance to 
the usurper. This, he thinks, must be 
deemed temporary until the legitimate 
sovereign has recovered his dominions. 
But what may be done towards this end 
by such as have sworn fidelity to the ac- 
tual ruler he does not intimate. It is one 
of the nicest problems in political casuis- 
try.* 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate fnun 
the supreme power, with respect to things 
left indifferent by the laws of God and na^ 
ture. What chiefly belongs to them is the 
form and method of acquiring ri^ts or ob- 
taining redress for wrongs., If we give 
the law of nature all that belongs to it, and 
take away from the civilians what they 
have hitherto engrossed and promiscu- 
ously treated of, we shall bring the civil 
law to a much narrower compass ; not to 
say that at present, whenever the civil law 
is deficient, we must have recourse to the 
law of nature, and that, therefore, in all 
commonwealths, the natural laws sup- 
ply the defects of the civil.f He argues 
against Hobbes's tenet that the civil law 
cannot be contrary to the law of nature ; 
and that what shaU be deemed theft, mur- 
der, or adultery, depends on the former. 
The subject is bound generally not to obey 
the unjust commands of his sovereign; 
but in the case of war, he thinks it, on the 
whole, safest, considering the usual diffi- 
culties of such Questions, that the subject 
should serve, and throw the responsibility 
before God or the prince.^ In this prob- 
lem of casuistry, commcm usage is wnolly 
against theory. 
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71; Pnirishmeiit may be defined tn erfl 
inflicted hy anthority upon view of ante- 
cedent transgression.* Hence exclusion, 
on political grounds, from public ofllce, or 
. aeparation of the sick for the sake of the 
liealthy, is not punishment. It does not 
belong to distributiTe justice^ nor is the 
magistrate bound to apportion it to the 
maliffnity of the offence, though this is 
usual Superior authority is necessary to 
punishment ; imd he differs from Grotius 
' Dy denjing that we have a right to arenge 
the injuries of those who mive no claim 
upon us. Punishment ought never to be 
inflicted without the prospect of some ad- 
▼antage from it ; either the correction of 
the offender, or the prevention of his re« 
peating the offence. But example he 
seems not to ^ink a direct end of punish- 
ment, though it should be regarded in its 
infliction. It is not necessary that all of- 
fences which the law denounces should be 
actually punished, though some Jurists 
have questioned the right of pardon. Pun- 
ishments ought to be measured aceoiding 
to the object of the crime, the injury to the 
commonwealth, and the malice of the de- 
linquent. Hence offences against God 
should be deemed most criminal, and next, 
such as disturb the state ; then whatever 
affect life, the peace or honour of families, 
private property or reputation, following 
the scale of the Decalogue. But, though 
all crimes do not require equal severity, 
an exact proportion of penalties is not re- 
quired. Most of this chapter exhibits the 
▼adUating, indistinct, and almost self-con- 
tradictory resolutions of difficulties so fre- 
quent in Puffendorf. He concludes by es- 
taUisluaig a ^at truth, that no man can 
be justly pumshed for the offence of anoth- 
er ; not even a community for the acts of 
their forefathers, notwithstanding their 
fictitious immortality.f 

7S. After some chapters on the law of 
nations, Puffendorf eoncludes with dis- 
cussing the cessation of subjection. This 
may ordinarily be by voluntarily removing 
to another state with permission of the 
sovereign. And if no law or custom in- 
terferes, the subject has a right to do this 
at his discretion. The state has not a 
right to expel citizens without some of- 
fence. It loses all authority over a ban- 
ished man. He concludes bj considering 
the rare ease of so great a diminution of 
the people as to raise a doubt of their po- 
litical identity.^ 

73. The political portion of this large 
MiiMor work is not, as will appear, very 
fertile in original or sagacious le- 
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flection. A great degree of both, though 
by no means accompanied with a sound 
theory, dtotinguishes the Politieal Trea- 
tise of Spinosa, one which must not be 
confounded with the Theologico-poUtical 
Treatise, a very different woriL In this 
he undertakes to show how a state under 
a regal or aristocratic government ought 
to be constituted so as to secure the 
tranquillity and freedom of the citizens. 
Whether Spinosa borrowed his theory on 
the origin of government from Hobbes is 
pertiaps hard to determine : he seems ae- 
imainted with the treatise De Cive ; but 
the philosophical system of both was such 
as, in minds habituated like thein to close 
reasoning, could not lead to any other re> 
suit Political theory, as Spinosa justly 
observes, is to be founded on our expen* 
ence of human kind as it is, and on no vis* 
ionary notions of a Utopia or ^Iden age ; 
and hence politicians of practical knowl- 
edge have written better on these sufageots 
than philosophere. We must treat of men 
as liable to passions, prone more to re** 
venge than to pity, eager to rule and to 
compel othere to act like themselves^ more 
pleased with having done harm to oth- 
ere than with procuring their own good. 
Hence no state wherein the puUic i3fain 
are introsted to any one's good feith can 
be secure of their due administration ; but 
means should be devised that neither rea- 
son nor passion should induce those who 
govern to obstruct the public weal ; it be- 
ing indifferent by what motive men act if 
they can be brought to act for the com- 
mon good: 

74. Natural law is the same as natural 
power ; it is that which the laws of na^ 
tnre, that is, the order of the world, give to 
each individual. Nothing is fortxdden by 
this law except what no one desires or 
what no one can perform. Thus no one 
is bound to keep the faith he has plighted 
any longer than he will, and than ne judg- 
es it oseflil to himself; for he has not lost 
the power of breaking it, and power is 
right in natural law. But he may easily 
perceive that the power of one man in a 
state of nature is limited by that of all the 
rest, and, in effect, is reduced to nothingf 
all men being naturally enemies to eadi 
other; while, on the other hand, by uni- 
ting their force, and establishinff bounds by 
common consent to the naturu powen ik 
each, it becomes really more effective 
than while it was unlimited. This is the 
principle of civil government; and now 
the distinctions of Just and unjust, right 
and wrong, begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme magistrate 
is nothing but the cottective rights of the 
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citteos ; that is, their poweift. Ncitlwr 
he nor they in their natural state can do 
wrong ; but, alter the institution of goT- 
emment, each citisen may do wrong by 
disobeying the magistrate; that, in hct^ 
beinp the test of wrong. He has not to 
inquire whether the commands of the su- 
preme power are just or unjust, pioos or 
mipious; that is, as to action, for the 
State has no jurisdiction over his judgments 

76. Two independent states are natu- 
rally enemies, and may make war on each 
other when they pktiee. If they make 
peace or aUiance, it is no longer binding 
than the cause, that is, hope or fear in the 
contracting parties, shall cMure. All this 
is founded on the universal kw <^ nature, 
the desire of preserving ourselves ; which, 
whether men are conscious of it or no, an- 
imates all ^ir actions* Spinosa in this, 
as in his other writings, is more fearless 
than Hobbes, and, though he sometimes 
may throw a light veil over his abjuration 
of moral and regions principle, it is to- 
ouently placed in a more prominent view 
wan his English precursor in the saoM 
aystem had deemM it secure to advance. 
Yet so slight is often the connexion be- 
tween theoretical tenets and human prac^ 
tioe, that Spinosa bore the character of a 
virtuous and benevolent man. We do not 
know, indeed, how far he was placed in 
circumstances to pdt his fidelity to the 
test. In this treatise of politics, especial- 
ly in tbe broad assertion that good faidi is 
only to be preserved so long as it is advan- 
tageous, he leaves Machiavel and Hobbes 
at some distance, and may be reckoned 
the most phlegmatically impudent of the 
whole school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, 
he proceeds, according to which the mul- 
titude transfers its risht to a king or sen- 
ate, may unquestionably be broken, when 
it is advantageous to the whole to do so. 
But Spinosa denies to iNrivate citizens the 
light of judging concerning the pubUc good 
in anch a point, reserving, apparently, to 
the supreme magistrate an ultimate power 
of br^ing the conditions upon whidi he 
was diosen. Notwithstanding this dan- 
gerous admission, he strongly protests 
against intrusting absolute power to any 
one man ; and observes, in answer to the 
common argument of the stability of des- 
potism, as in the instance of the Turkish 
monarchy, that if barbarism, slavery, and 
desolation are to be called peace, nothing 
ean be more wretched than peace itself. 
Nor is this sole power of one man a thing 
so possible as we imagine ; the kings who 
seem most despotic trusting the public 
aafe^ and their own to connsdtors and 



fevourites, often the wonl and wmkeit in 
the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his sdicnM 
of a well-regnlated monarchy, mm thmrrmt 
which is in some measure ori- ■ m mw»kf. 

Sinai and ingenious. The peofde are to be 
ivided into families, by whidi he seems 
to mean something like the ^parpuu oi 
Attica. From each of these, comsellan, 
fifty years of age, are to be chosen by the 
king, sneceeding ii\ a rotation quimioeift- 
nial or less, so as to form a numeioos 
senate. This assembly is to be consulted 
upon all public affairs, and the king is lo 
be guided by its unanimous opinion. In 
case, however, of disagreement, the dif- 
ferent propositions being laid before the 
king, he may dioose that of the minorityy 
provided at least one hundred counsellors 
have recommended it The less remark- 
able provisions of this ideal polity it would 
be waste of time to mention, exoepi that 
he advises that all the citizens should bs 
armed as a militia, and that the prinetpal 
towns sheoM be fortified, and, oonsequeBt- 
ly, as it seems, in their power. A mon- 
archy thus constituted would probably not 
degenerate into the despotic form. Spi- 
nosa appeals to the ancient government 
of Aragon as a proof of the possibihty of 
carrying his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary mooarehy he 
comes to an aristocratical republic in 
this he seems to have taken Venioe, the 
idol of theoretical poUtictans, as his pri- 
mary model, but with such deviations as 
afieet the whole scheme of government. 
He ofcjeets to the supremacy of an fdective 
doge, justly observing that the precautions 
adopted in the election of that magistrale 
show the danger of the office itself, which 
was rather retained in the aristocratiod 
polity as sn ancient institution than fiiom 
any persuasion of its usefulness. But tte 
most remarkable discrepance between the 
aristocracy of Spinosa and that of Venice 
is that his great council, which ought, as 
he strongly uiges, not to c<msist of teas 
than 6000, the greatness of its nnmhers 
being the only safeguard against the dose 
oligarchy of a few families, is not to be 
hereditarv, but its vacancies to be fiUed 
up by self-election. In this dection, in- 
deed, he considers the essence of aristoo- 
racy to consist, being, as is implied in its 
meaning, a government by the best, who 
can only be pronounced such by the choice 
of many. It is singular that he never adr 
verts to popular representatioiv of which 
he must nave known examples. Demoo^ 
racy, on the contrary, he defines to be a 
government where political power faUs le 
men by chance of btfth,or by somenMaas 
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whieh has roidsred them eitiiens, and 
who can claim it as their right without re- 
gard to the choice of others. And a de- 
moeraey, according to Spinoaa, may exist* 
if the iaw should limit this privilege of 
power to the seniors in age, or to the el- 
der branches of families, or to those who 
pay a certain amount in taxation, although 
the numbers enjoying it should be a smidl- 
er portion of the community than in an 
anstocracy of the form he has recom- 
mended. His treatise breaks off near the 
beginning of the chapters intended to de- 
lineate the best model of democracy, which 
he declares to be one wherein all persons, 
in their own power, and not infamous by 
crime, should have a share in the public 
government. I do not know that it can 
be inferred from the writings of Spinosa, 
nor is his authority, perhaps, sufficient to 
render the question of any interest, to 
which of the three plans devised by him, 
as the best in their respective forms, he 
would have ascribed the preference. 

80. Tlie condition of France under Louis 
Amtiocdeia XIV. was not very tempting to 
UooMBj*. speculators on political theory. 
"Whatever short remarks may be found m 
those excellent writers on other subjects 
who distinguish this period, we can select 
no one book that falls readily into this 
class. For Telemaque we most find an- 
other place. It is scarcely worth while 
to mention the political discourses on 
Tacitus, by Amelotde la Hoossaye. These 
are a tedious and pedantic running com- 
mentary on Tacitus, aflf^cting to deduce 
general principles, but much unlike the 
short andpoignant observations of Machi- 
avel and Bacon. A whole volume on the 
reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at 
Paris, is not likely to repay a reader's 
trouble ; at least, I have found nothing in 
it above the common level. I have no 
acquaintance with the other political wri- 
tings of Amelot de la Houssaye, one of 
th<^ who thought they could make great 
discoveries bv analyzing the constitution 
of Venice and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the eommence- 

Btortngton^ 1°®°^ ^^ ^^^ period upon the re- 
OoMu. sources of her own invention to 
replace an ancient monarchy by something 
new, and rich at that time in reflecting as 
well as learned men, with an unshackled 
press, and a growing disdain of authority 
as opposed to argument, was the natural 
soil of political theory. The earliest fruit 
was Sir James Harrington's Oceana, pub- 
lished in 1656. This once famous book is 
a political allegory, partly suggested, per- 
haps, by the Dodona's Grove of Howell, 
or by Barclay's Argenis, and a few other 



fietionsoflheprscediBgage. HisOeeana 
represents England, the history of whi^ 
is shadowed out with fictitious names. 
But this is preliminary to the great objecti 
the scheme of a new commonwealth, 
which, under the auspices of Olphans 
Megaletor, the lord archon, meaning, of 
course, Cromwell, not as he was, but as 
he ought to have been, the author feigns 
to have been established. The various 
laws and constitutions of this polity occupy 
the whole work. 

82. The leading principle of Harrington 
is that power depends on property; deny- 
ing the common saying, that knowledge 
or prudence is power. But this propeity 
must be in land, " because, as to proper^ 
producing empire, it is required that it 
should have some certain root or foothold, 
which, except in land, it cannot have, being 
otherwise, as it were, upon the wing» 
Nevertheless, in such cities as subsist 
mosUy by trade, and have little or no land, 
as Holluid and Genoa, the balance of 
treasure may be equal to that of land.*'* 
The law fixing the balance of lands is 
called by him agrarian; and without ail 
agrarian law, he holds that no government, 
whether monarchical, aristocratic, or popu- 
lar, has any long duration : this is ratner 
paradoxical ; but his distribution of lands 
varies according to the form of the com- 
monwealth. In one best constituted the 
possession of lands is limited to JC9000 & 
year ; which, of course, in his time was a 
much mater estate thaa at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a 
good government is one *' estahUshed upon 
an equal agrarian arising into tiie super- 
stracture, or three orders, the senate de^ 
batinff and proposing, the people resolving, 
and the magistracy executing by an equal 
rotation through the suffrage of the people 
given by the Iwllot." His more particular 
form of polil^, devised for his Oceana, it 
would be tedious to give in detail ; the re- 
sult is a moderate aristocracy; property, 
thouflh under the control of his agrarian, 
which prevents its excess, haying so great 
a share in the Sections that it must pre- 
dominate. But it is an anstocracy of 
what we should call the middle ranks, 
and might not be unfit for a small state. 
In general it may be said of Harrington, 
that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, yet seldom 
profound ; but sometimes redeems himself 
by just observations. Like most theoreti- 
cal politicians of that age, he had an ex- 
cessive admiration for the republic of 
Venice.t His other political writings are 
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in the same spirit as the Oceana, but still 
less interesting. 

84. The manlsr republicanism of Har- 
PBtriM^iaor rington, though sometimes vis- 
Wxmr. ionary and perhaps impractica- 
ble, shines by comparison with a very op- 
posite theory, which, having been coun- 
tenanced in the eariy part of the centuiy 
by our clergy, revived with additional 
favour after the Restoration. This was 
maintained in the Patriareha of Sir Robert 
Filmer, written, as it appears, in the reign 
of Charles I., but not published till 1680, 
at a time when verjr high notions of royal 
prerogative were as well received by one 
foction as they were indignantly rejected 
by another. The object, as the author 
declares, was to prove that the first kings 
were fathers of families ; that it is un- 
natural for the people to govern or to 
choose governors; that positive laws do 
not infringe the natural and fatherly power 
of kings. He reten the tenet of natural 
liberty and the popular origin of govern- 
ment to the schoolmen, allowing that all 
papists and the reformed divines have im- 
Dib<M] it, but denying that it is found in the 
&then. He seems, indeed, to claim the 
credit of an original hypothesis; those 
who have vindicated the nghts of kings in 
most points not havinff thought of this, 
but with one consent admitted the natural 
liberty and equality of mankind. It is 
certain, nevertheless, that the patriarchal 
theory of government as the basis of actual 
right was laid down as explicitly as by 
himself in what is efllled Bishop Overall*s 
Convocation Book, at the beginning of the 
reign of James I. But this book had not 
been published when Filmer wrbte. His 
arguments are singulariy insufficient ; he 

Sfuotes nodiing but a few irrelevant teacts 
rem Genesis ; he seems not to have known 
at all the strength, whatever it may be, of 
his own case, and it is hardly possi^e to 
Ibid a more trifling and feeble woric. It 
had, however, the advantage of opportunity 
to be received by a party with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sidney was the first who 
8idiMy*bDto- devoted his time to a reAitation 
mraM on of this patriarchal thieory, pro- 
OotdnuMot pounded as it was, not as aplau- 
jible h3rpothesis to explain the origm of 
civil comrnunities, but as a paramount 
title, by virtue of which all actual sover- 
eigns, who were not manifest usurpers, 
were to reign with an unmitigated despo- 
tism. Sidney*s Discourses on Govem- 

wonU stady politics, let him undsntaad Venice ; 
be that undentanda Venice right ahall fo neareat to 
Jodfe, notwithatanding the difference that ia in 
eveiT policy, right of asj lOfvafiUMiit in the worid.** 



ment, not pnblishea tiH 1696,aiiB a ditlbse 
reply to Filmer. Thev contain, indeed, 
many chapters full of historical learning 
and judicious reflection ; yet the constant 
anxiety to refute that which needs n6 
refutation renders them a little tedious. 
Sidney does not condemn a limited mon- 
archy like the English, but his partiality 
is for a form of republic which would be 
deemed too aristocratical for our popular 
theories. 

80. Locke, immediately after the rev- 
olution, attacked the Patriareha r>xieM 
with more brevity, and laid down oo«>n- 
his own celebrated theory of gov- ""^ 
emment. The fundamental principle of 
Filmer is, that paternal authority is nat- 
urally absolute. Adam received it from 
God, exercised it over his own children, 
and transmitted it to the eldest born for 
ever. This assumption Locke combats 
rather too diffusely according to our no- 
tions. Filmer had not onl^ to show this 
8d)solute monarchy of a hneal ancestor, 
but his power of transmitting it in coune 
of primogeniture. Locke denies that 
there is any natural right of this kind, 
maintaining the equality of children. The 
incapacity of Filmer renders his discomfi- 
ture not difficult Locke, as will be seen, 
acknowledges a certain ie facto authority 
in fathen of families, and possibly hie 
might have found, as indeed he seems to 
admit, considerable traces of a regard to 
primogeniture in the earty ages of the 
world. It is the ouestion of natural right 
with which he is here concerned ; 'and as 
no proof of this had been offered, he had 
nothinff to answer. 

87. In the second part of Lookers Trea- 
tise on Civil Government, he proceeds to 
lay down what he holds to be the true 
principles upon which sopie^ is founded. 
A state of nature is a state of perfect free- 
dom and equality, but within tne bounds of 
the law of nature, which obliges every one, 
and renders a state of liberty no state of 
license. And the execution of this law, in 
such a state, is put into every one's hands, 
so that he may punish transgressors 
against it, not merely by way of repara- 
tion for his own wrongs, but for those of 
others. *' Eveiy offence that can be com- 
mitted in the state of nature may, in the 
state of nature, be punished equally, and 
as for forth, as it ma^ in a common- 
wealth.'' And not only independent com* 
munities, but all men, ais he thiidcs, till 
Ifaey voluntarily enter into some society, 
are in a state of nature.* 

88. Whoever declares by word or ac- 

* L. ii, c S. 
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tion a settled design agaiiiBt another^s life, 

guts himself in a state of war against 
im, and exposes his own life to be taken 
away, either by the other party or by any 
one who shall espouse his cause. And 
he who endeavours to obtain absolute 

EDwer over another, may be construed to 
ave a design on his life, or, at least, to 
tidce away his property. Where laws pre- 
vail, they must determine the punishment 
of those who injure others ; but if the law 
is silenced, it is hard to think but that the 
appeal to Heaven returns, and the aggres- 
sor may be treated as one in a state of 
war.* 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any 
superior power except the law of nature. 
Civil hberty is freedom from the dominion 
of any authority except that which a legis- 
lature, established by consent of the com- 
monwealth, shall con^rm. No man, ac- 
cording to Locke, can by his own consent 
enslave himself, or give power to another 
to take away his life. For slavery, in a 
strict sense, is but a continuance of the 
state of war between a conqueror and his 

captive, t 

90. The excellent chapter on property 
"which follows would be sufficient, if all 
Locke's other writings had perished, to 
leave him a high name in philosophy. 
Nothing can be more luminous than his 
deduction of the natural right of property 
from labour, not merely in gathering the 
fruits of the earth, or catching wild an- 
imals, but in the cultivation of land, for 
which occupancy is but the preliminary, 
and gives, as it were, an inconerent title. 
**• As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 

S roves, cultivates, and can use the pro- 
uct of, so much is his property. He by 
his labour does, as it were, enclose it from 
the common." Whatever is beyond the 
scanty limits of individual or family la- 
bour, has been appropriated under the au- 
thority of civU society. But labour is the 
primary basis of natural right. Nor can 
It be thought unreasonable that labour 
should confer an exclusive right, when it 
is remembered how much of everything's 
value depend^ upon labour alone. '* What- 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, 
wine than water, and cloth ^r silk than 
leaves, skins, or moss, that is wholly ow- 
ing to labour and industry." The superi- 
ority in good sense and satisfactory eluci- 
dation of his principle, which Locke has 
manifested in this important chapter over 
Grotius and PuiTendorf, will strike those 
who consult those writers, or look at the 
brief sketch of their theories in the fore- 
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goihg pages. It is no less contrasted with 
the puerile rant of Rousseau against aU 
territorial property. That property owes 
its origin to occupancy accompanied with 
labour, is now generally admitted; the 
care of cattle being of course to be con- 
sidered as one species of labour, and re- 
quiring at least a temporary ownership of 
the soil.* 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that 
the common arguments for the power of 
a father over his children would extend 
equally to the mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to the train 
of reasoning in the first book of this trea- 
tise against the regal authority of fathers. 
What they possess is not derived from 
generation, but from the care they neces- 
sarily take of the infant child, and during 
his minority ; the power then terminates, 
though reverence, support, and even com- 
pliance are still due. Children are also 
held in subordination to their parents by 
the institutions of property, wnich com- 
monly make them dependant both as to 
maintenance and succession. But Locke, 
which is worthy to be remarked, inclines 
to derive the origin of civil government 
from the patriarchal authority; one not 
strictl3r coercive, yet voluntarily conceded 
by habit and family consent. " Thus the 
natural fathers of families, by an insensi- 
ble change, became the politic monarchs 
of them too ; and as they chanced to live 
long, and leave worthy and able heirs for 
several successions or otherwise, so they 
laid the foundations of hereditary or elec- 
tive kingdoms, "t 

93. The necessity that man should not 
live alone produced the primary society 
of husband and wife, parent and children, 
to which that of master and servant was 
early added; whether of freemen enga- 

fing their service for hire, or of slaves ta- 
en in just war, who are by the right of 
nature subject to the absolute dominion 
of the captor. Such a family may some- 
times resemble a little commonwealth by 
its numbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, because its chief has no impe- 
rial power of life and death except over 
his slaves, nature having given him none 
over his children, though all men have a 
right to punish breaches of the law of na- 
ture in others according to the offence. 
But this natural power they quit and re- 
sign into the hands of the community 
when civil society is instituted ; and it is 
in this union of the several rights of its 
members that the le^lative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether this be 
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done by ffenenl conaent at the first for- 
mation of government, or by the adhesion 
which any individual may give to one al* 
ready established. By either of these 
ways men pass from a state of nature to 
one of political society, the magistrate 
having now that power to redress injories 
which had previously been each man's 
right. Hence absolute monarchy, in 
Locke's opinion, is no form of civil gov- 
ernment; for, there being no common 
authority to appeal to, the sovereign is 
still in a state of nature with regard to his 
subjects.* 

03. A community is formed by the 
unanimous consent of any body of men ; 
but, when thus become one body, the de- 
termination of the majority must bind the 
rest, else it would not be one. Unanimi- 
ty, after a community is once formed, can 
no longer be required; but this consent of 
men to form a civil society is that which 
alone did or could give beginning to any 
lawful government in the world. It is 
idle to object that we have no records of 
such an event; for few commonwealths 
preserve the tradition of their own infan- 
cy ; and whatever we do know of the ori- 
gm of particular states gives indications 
of this mode of union. Yet he again in- 
clines to deduce the usual origin of civil 
societies from imitation of patriarchal au- 
thority, which, having been recognised by 
each family in the arbitration of disputes, 
and even punishment of offences, was 
transferred with more readiness to some 
one person, as the father and representa- 
tive head of the infant community. He 
even admits that this authority might ta- 
citly devolve upon the eldest son. Thus 
the first governments were monarchies, 
and those with no express limitations of 
power, till exposure or its abuse gave oc- 
casion to social laws or to co-ordinate 
authority. In all this he follows Hooker, 
from the first book of whose Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity he auotes largely in his notes.! 

04. A difficulty commonly raised against 
the theory of compact is, that all men be- 
ing bom under some government, they 
eannot be at liberty to erect a new one, 
or even to make choice whether they wHl 
obey or no. This objection Locke does 
not meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by 
supposing the agreement of a distant an- 
cestor to oblige all his posterity. But, 
explicitly acknowledging that nothing can 
bind freemen to ol^y any government 
save their own consent, he rests the evi- 
dence of a tacit consent on Uie enjoyment 
of land, or even on mere residence within 
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the dominions of the oommanity ; ew€Wf 

man being at liberty to relinquish his pos- 
sessions or change his residence, and ei- 
ther incorporate himself with another 
commonwealth, or, if he can find an op- 
portunity, set up for himself in some un- 
occupied part of the world. But nothing 
can make a man irrevocably a member 
of one society except his own voluntary 
declaration ; such, perhaps, as the oath of 
allegiance, which Locke does not men- 
tion, ought to be reckoned.* 

05. The majority having, in the first 
constitution of a state, the whole power, 
may retain it themselves, or delegate it to 
one or more persons.f And the supreme 
power is, in other words, the legislature^ 
sacred and unalterable in the hands where 
the community have once placed it, with* 
out which no la.w can exist, and in which 
aU obedience terminates. Yet this legis- 
lative authority itself is not absolute or 
arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of its 
subjects. It is the Joint power of individ- 
uals surrendered to the state ; but no man 
has power over his own life or his neigh- 
bour's property. The laws enacted oy 
the leffialature must be conformable to the 
will of God or natural justice. Nor can 
it take any part of the subject's property 
without his own consent or that of the 
majority. *' For if any one shall claim a 
power to lay and levy taxes on the people 
by his own authority and without such 
consent of the people, he thereby invades 
thefundamental law of property, and sub- 
verts the end of government. For what 
property have I in that which another may 
oy ri^ht take, when he pleases, to him- 
self T' Lastly, the legislative power ia 
inalienable ; being but delegated from the 
people, it cannot be transferred to others.^ 
This is the part of Locke's treatise which 
has been open to most objection, and 
which, in some measure, seems to charge 
with usurpation all the established gov-* 
emments of Europe. It has been a theo* 
ry fertile of great revolutions, and per- 
haps pregnant with more. In some part 
of this chapter also, though by no means 
in the most p/actical corollaries, the lan- 

D[e of Hooker has led onward his more 
y disciple. 

06. Though the legislative power is 
alone supreme in the constitution, it is 
yet subject to the people themselves, whp 
may alter it whenever they find that it 
acts against the trust reposed in it; aU 
power given in trust for a particular end 
being evidently forfeited wnen that end 
is manifestly disregarded or obstructed* 
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But while the goTemment eiibeiett the 
legislature is alone sovereign, though it 
may be the usage to call a single execu- 
tive magistrate a sovereign, if he has also 
a share in legislation. Where this is not 
the case, the appellation is plainly im< 
proper. Locke luis in this chapter a re- 
markable passage ; one, periiaps, of the 
first declarations in favour of a change 
in the electoral system of England. '* To 
what gross absurdities the following of 
custom, when reason has left it, may lead, 
we may be satisfied when we see the bare 
name of a town, of which there remains 
not 80 much as the ruins ; where scarce 
80 much housing as a sheepcote, or more 
inhabitant than a shepherd is to be found, 
send as many representatives to the grand 
assembly of lawmakers as a whole coun- 
ty, numerous in people, and powerful in 
nches. This strangers stand amazed at, 
and, every one must confess, needs a rem- 
edy, though most think it hard to find 
one, because the constitution of the legis- 
lative bein^ the original and supreme act 
of the society, antecedent to au positive 
laws in it, and depending wholly on the 

Ssople, no inferior power can alter it.*' 
ut Locke is less timid about a remedy, 
and suggests that the executive magis- 
trate might regulate the number of repre- 
sentatives, not according to old custom, 
but reason ; which is not setting up a new 
legislature, hut restoring an old one. 
'* Whatsoever shall be done manifestly 
for the good of the people and the estab- 
lishing[ the government on its true found- 
ation, IS, and always will be, just preroga- 
tive ;'** a maxim of too dangerous lati- 
tude for a constitutional monarchy. 

07. Prerogative he defines to be "a 
power of acting according to discretion 
for the public good without the prescrip- 
tion of the law, and sometimes even 
against it.'* This, however, is not by any 
means a good definition in the eyes of a 
lawyer ; and the word, being merely tech- 
nics, ought not to have been employed in 
80 partial, if not so incorrect, a sense. 
Nor is it very precise to say that in Eng- 
land the prerogative was always largest 
in the hands of our wisest and beat princes, 
not only because the fact is otherwise, but 
because he confounds the legal preroga- 
tive with its actual exercise. This chap- 
ter is the most loosely reasoned of any m 
the treatise.f 

98. Conquest, in an uniust war, can give 
no right at all, unless robbers and pirates 
may acquire a right. Nor is any one bound 
by promises which uiyust force extoru 



from him. If we are not strong enough 
to resist, we have no remedy save pa- 
tience ; but oar children may appeal to 
Heaven, and repeat their appeals till they 
recover their ancestral rights, which waa 
to be governed by such a legislation as 
themsdves approve. He that appeals to 
Heaven must be sure that be has right on 
his side, and right, too, that is worth the 
trouble and cost of his appeal, as he will 
answer at a tribunal that cannot be de- 
ceived. Even Just conquest gives no far- 
ther right than to reparation of injury; 
and the posterity of the vanquished, he 
seems to hold, can forfeit nothing hy their 
parent's offence, so that they have always 
a right to throw off the yoke. The title 
of prescription, which has commonly been 
admitted to silence the complaints, if not 
to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds 
no favour with Locke.* And hence it 
seems that no state composed, as most 
have been, out of the spoils of conquest, 
can exercise a legitimate authority over 
the latest posterity of those it has incor- 
porated. Wales, for instance, has an eter- 
nal right to shake off the yoke of Eng- 
land ; for what Locke says of consent to 
laws by representatives is of little weight 
wben these must be outnumbered in the 
general legislature of both countries ; and, 
indeed, the first question for the Cambro- 
Britons would be to determine whether 
they would form part of such a common 
legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of do- 
mestic conquest, gives no more right to 
obedience than unjust war ; it is necessary 
that the people should both be n^t liberty to 
consent, and have actually consented to 
allow and confirm a power which the con- 
stitution of their commonwealth does not 
reoognise.f But tyranny may exist with- 
out usurpation, whenever the power re- 
posed in any one's hands for the people's 
Denefit is abused to their impoverishment 
or slavery. Force may never be opposed 
but to unjust and unlawful force ; in any 
other case, it is condemned before God 
and man. The king's person is in some 
countries sacied by law ; but this, as 
Locke thinks, does not extend to the case 
where, by putting himself in a state of 
war with his people, he dissolves the gov- 
emmentt A prince dissolves the govern- 
ment by ruling against law, by hindering 
the regular assembly of the legislature, 
by changing the form of election, or by 
rendering the people subject to a foreign 
power. He dissolves it idso by neglect- 
ing or abaodoniog it, so thai the laws can* 
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not be pot into esDecntton. The govern- 
ment is also diseolTed by breach of tniat 
in either the legislature or the prince ; by 
tiie former, when it usurps an aibiirary 
power over the lives, liberties, and for- 
tunes of the subject ; by the latter, when 
he endeavours to corrupt the representa* 
tives, or to influence the choice of the 
electors. If it be objected that no gov- 
ernment will be able long to subsist if the 
people may set up a new legislature when- 
ever they take offence at the old one, he 
replies that mankind are too slow and 
averse to quit their old institutions for 
this danger to be apprehended. Much 
will be endured from rulers without mu- 
tiny or murmur. Nor is anything more 
likely to restrain governments than this 
doctrine of the right of resistance. It is 
as reasonable to tell men they should not 
defend themselves against robbers, be- 
cause it may occasion disorder, as to use 
the same argument for passive obedience 
to illegal dominion. And he observes, af- 
ter quoting some other writers, that Hook- 
er fldone might be enough to satisfy those 
who rely on him for their ecclesiastical 
polity.* 

100. Such is, in substance, the cele- 
ObwmMiona brated treatise of Locke on civil 
«s uiii iiM- government, which, with the fa^ 
^^^ vour of political circumstances 

and the authority of his name, became the 
creed of a numerous party at home ; while 
sUentlv spreading the fibres from its roots 
over Europe and America, it prepared the 
way for theories of political society, hard- 
ly bolder in their announcement, but ex- 
pressed with more passionate ardour, from 
which the great revolutions of the last and 
piesent age have sprung. But as we do 
not launch our bark upon a stormy sea, 
we shall merely observe that neither the 
Revolution of 1688, nor the administration 
of William III., could have borne the test 
by which Locke has tried the legitimacy 
of government. There was certainly no 
appeal to the people in the former, nor 
would it have been convenient for the lat- 
ter to have bad the maxim established, 
that an attempt to corrupt the legislature 
entails a forfeiture of the intrusted power. 
Whether the opinion of Locke, that man- 
kind are slow to political change, be con- 
formable to an enlarged experience, must 
be Judged by every one according to his 
reading and observation; it is, at least, 
very different from that which Hooker, to 
whom he defers so greatly in most of his 
doctrine, has uttered in the very first sen- 
tence of his Bcdesiaatical Polity. For my 
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own part I must confess, that in these lat- 
ter chapters of Locke -on Government I 
see, what sometimes appears in his otiier 
writings, that the influence of temporary 
eircumstances on a mind a little too sus- 
ceptible of passion and resentment, had 
prevented that calm and patient examina* 
tion of all the bearings of this extensive 
subject which true philosophy requires. 

101. But, whatever may be our judgment 
of this work, it is equally true that it open- 
ed a new era of political opinion in En- 
rope. The earlier writings on the side of 
popular sovereignty, whether those of Bu- 
chanan and Languet, of the Jesuits, or of 
the English republicans, had been either 
too closely dependant on temporary eir- 
cumstances, or too much bound up with 
odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink 
very deep into the hearts of mankind. 
Their adversaries, with the countenance 
of every government on their side, kept 
possession of the field ; and neither jurist, 
nor theologian, nor philosopher on the 
Continent, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in deriving the origin 
of civu society from compact, ventured to 
meet the delicate problem of resistance to 
tyranny, or of the right to reform a con- 
stitution, except in the most cautious and 
indefinite language. We have seen this 
already in Grotius and Puffendorf. But 
the success of the English Revolution; 
the necessity which the powers allied 
ajgainst France found of maintaining the 
title of William ; the peculiar interest of 
Holland and Hanover, states at that time 
very strong in the literary world, in our 
new scheme of government, gave a weight 
and authority to principles which, with- 
out some such application, it might still 
have been thought seditious to propound. 
Locke, too, long an exile in Holland, was 
intimate with Le Clerc, who exerted a 
considerable influence over the Protestant 
part of Europe. Barbejrrac, some time 
afterward, trod nearly in the same steps, 
and, without goinff all the lengths of Locke, 
did not fail to take a very different tone 
from the two older writers upon whom he 
has commented. 

1Q9. It was very natural that the French 
Protestants, among whom tradi- j^^ ^^ 
tions of a turn of thinking not the bcJJvMki 
most favourable to kings may have CfgS^ 
been preserved, should, in the hour ^ 
of severe persecution, mutiny in words 
and writings against the despotism that 
oppressed them. 8uch, it appears, had 
been the language of those exiles, as it is 
of all exiles, when an anonymous tract« 
entitled Avis aux Refugi6z, was published 
with the date of Amsterdam in leW). This* 
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under pretext of giving advice, in the 
event of their being permitted to return 
home, that they should get rid of their 
spirit of satire and of their republican 
theories, is a bitter and able attack on 
those who had taken refuge in Holland. 
It asserts the principle of passive obe- 
dience, extolling also the King of France 
and his government, and censuring the 
English Revolution. Public rumour as- 
cribed this to Bayle ; it has usually passed 
for his, and is even inserted in the collec- 
tion of his miscellaneous works. Some, 
however, haVe ascribed it to PeUsson, and 
others to Larroque ; one already, and the 
other soon after, proselytes to the Church 
of Rome. Basnage thought it written by 
the latter, and published by Bayle, to 
whom he ascribed the preface. This is 
apparently in a totally opposite strain, but 
not without strong susiHcion of irony or 
ill faith. The style and manner through- 
out appear to suggest Bayle ; and, though 
the supposition is very discreditable to his 
memory, the weight of presumption seems 
much to incline that way. 

103. The separation of political econ- 
FMidcai omy fh>m the general science 
•conooitoto. which regards the well-being of 
communities was not so strictly made by 
the earlier philosophers as in modem times. 
It does not follow that national wealth en- 
gaged none of their attention. Few, on 
the contrary, of those who have taken 
comprehensive views, could have failed 
to regard it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Puffendorf, Locke, we have al- 
ready seen proofs of this. These may 
be said to have discussed the subject, not 
S3rstematically, nor always with thorough 
Imowledge, but with acuteness and in a 
philosophical tone. Others there were of 
a more limited range, whose habits of life 
and experience led them to particular de- 
partments of economical inquiry, espe- 
cially as to commerce, the precious met- 
als, and the laws affectinff them. The 
Italians led the way ; Serra has been men- 
tioned in a former part of this volume, 
and a few more might find a place here. 
De Witt's Interest of Holland can hardly 
be reckoned among economical writings ; 
and it is said by Morhof that the Dutch 
were not fond of promulgating their com- 
mercial Imowledge ;* little, at least, was 
contributed firom that country, even at a 
later period, towards the theory of becom- 
ing rich. But England now took a lar^e 
share in this new literature. F^ee, inquis- 
itive, thriving rapidly in commerce, so that 
her progress even in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury has hardly been in a greater ratio 
than before and after the middle of the 
seventeenth, if we may trust the state- 
ments of contemporaries, she produced 
some writers who, though few of them 
merit the name of philosophers, may yet 
not here be overtooked, on account of 
their influence, their reputation, or their 
position as links in the chain of science. 

104. The first of these was Thomas 
Mun, an intelligent merchant in Man m ?m* 
the earlier part o( the centu- •ii'^ t**^ 
ry, whose posthumous treatise, England's 
Treasure l^ Foreign Trade, was publish- 
ed in 1664, but seems to have been writ- 
ten soon after the accession of Charlea I.* 
Mun is generally reckoned the founder of 
what has been called the mercantile sys- 
tem. His main position is, that '* the or- 
dinary means to increase our wealth and 
treasure is by foreic[n trade, wherein we 
must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of 
theirs in value.^'f We must, therefore, 
sell as cheap as possible ; it was by un- 
derselling the Venetians of late years 
that we had exported a great deal of clolii 
to Turkey-t It is singular that Mun should 
not have perceived the diflSculty of selling 
very cheap the productions of a country's 
labour, whose ffold and silver were in great 
abundance. He was, however, too good 
a merchant not to acknowledge the inefil- 
cacy and impolicy of restraining by law 
the exportation of coin, which is often a 
means of increasing our treasure in the 
lonff run; advising instead a due regard 
to the balance of trade, or general surplns 
of exported goods, by which we shall in- 
fallibly obtain a stodk of gold and silver. 
These notions have long since been cov- 
ered with ridicule ; and it is plain that, in 
a merely economical view, they must al- 
ways be delusive. Mun, however, looked 
to the accumilation of a portion of this 
imported treasure by the state ; a resource 
in critical emergencies which we have now 
learned to despise, since others have been 
at hand, but which, in reality, had made a 
great difference in the events of war, and 
changed the balance of power between 
many commonwealths. Mun was Chud mi 
followed, about 1670, by Sir Josiah ^nde. 
Chikiy in a discourse on Trade, written on 
the same principles of the mercantile sys- 
tem, but more copious and varied. The 
chief aim of Child is to effect a reduction 
of the legal interest of money from six to 
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fbur per oent^ drawing an erroneous in- 
ference from the increase of wealth which 
faAd followed similar enactments. 

106. Among the many difficulties with 
Leeto on which the government of William 
ite Cola, iif; bad to contend, one of the 
most embarrassing was the scarcity of 
the precious metals and depreciated con- 
dition of the coin. This opened the whole 
field of controversy in that province of 
political economy ; and the bold spirit of 
mquiry, unshackled by nrejudice in favour 
of ancient custom, whicn in all respects was 
characteristic of that age, began to work by 
reasonings on general Uieorems instead of 
collecting insulated and inconclusive de- 
tails. Locke stood forward on this, as on 
so many subjects, with his masculine sense 
and habitual closeness of thinking. His 
** Considerations of the Consequences of 
lowering Interest and raismg the Value 
of Money'* were published in 1091. Two 
fturther treatises are in answer to the 
pamphlets of Lowndes. These economi- 
cal writings of Locke are not in all points 
conformable to the modem principles of 
the science. He seems to incline rather 
too much towards the mercantile theory, 
and to lay too much stress on the possess- 
ion of the precious metals. From his ex- 
cellent sense, however, as well as from 
some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless 
are, a portion of the exchangeable wealth 
of the nation, and by their inconsumable 
nature, as well as by the constancy of the 
demand for them, one of the most impor- 
tant. " Riches do not consist,*' he says, 
^ in having more gold and silver, but in 
having more in proportion than the rest of 
the world or than our neighbours, where- 
by we are enabled to procure to ourselves 
a greater plenty of the conveniences of 
life." 

106. Locke had the sagaeity to perceive 
the impossibility of regulating the interest 
of money by law. It was an empirical 
proposition at that time, as we have just 
seen in Sir Josiah Child, to render loans 
more easy to the borrower by reducing 
the legal rate to four per cent. The whole 
drift of his raasoning is against any limi- 
tation, though, from fear of appearing too 
paradoxical, he does not arrive at that in- 
ference. For the reasons he gives in fa* 
vonr of a legal limit of interest, namely, 
that courts of law may have some rute 
when nothing is stipulated in the contract, 
and that a few money-lenden in the me- 
tropolis may not have the monopoly of all 
loans in England, are, especially the fint, 
so trifling, that he could not have relied 
upoii them; and, Indeed, be admits that. 



in other circumstances, there would be no 
danger firom the second. Bui his pra- 
dence having restrained him from speak- 
ing out, a famous writer, almost a cen- 
tury afterward, came forward to aseert a 
paradox, which he loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the 
thinking part of mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver 
Locke conceived to be nugatory, and is 
averse to prohibit its exportation. The 
value of money, he maintains, does not de- 
pend on the rate of interest, but on its 
plenty relatively to commodities. Hence 
the rate of interest, he thinks, but perhaps 
erroneously, does not govern the price of 
land ; arguing from the higher rate of land 
relatively to money, that is, the worse in- 
terest it gave, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, than in his own time. But one 
of Locke's positions, if generally received, 
would alone have sufficed to lower the 
value of land. ^ It is in vain,** he says, 
** in a country whose great fund is land, 
to hope to lay the public charges of the 
government on anything else; there at 
last it wiU terminate." The legislature 
soon proceeded to act on this mistaken 
theory in the annual land-tax ; an impost 
of tremendous severity at that time, the 
gross unfiadmess, however, of which has 
been compensated in later times by the 
taxes on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that 
oC his time, Locke was naturally obliged 
to consider the usual resource of raising 
the denomination of the coin. This, he 
trulv says, would be to rob all creditora of 
such a proportion of their debts. It is 
prolmble that his influence, which was 
very considerable, may have put a stop to 
the scheme. He contends in his Further 
Considerations, in answer to a tract, by 
Lowndes, that clipped money should go 
only by weight. This seems to have been 
agreed by both parties; but Lowndes 
thought the loss should be defrayed by a 
tax, Locke that it should fall on the hold- 
en. Honourably for the government, the 
former opinion pravailed. 

109. The Itahans were the flrat who hud 
anything like a foundation for sta- amtaiiai 
tistics or political arithmetic; that <'**^ 
which is to the political economist what 
general history is to the philosopher. But 
their numerical reckonings of population, 
houses, value of lands or stock, and the 
like, though very curious, and sometimes 
taken firom public documents, were not al- 
ways more than conjectural, nor are thcsy 
so full and minute as the spirit of calcula- 
tion demands. Eittland here again took 
the lead, in Oriumt^ Obaervations on the 
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m&n of Mortality, 1061, in Potty's Politic 
eal Arithmetic (postbumoua in 1001), and 
other treatises of the same ingenious and 
philosophical person, and, we may add, in 
the Observations of Gregory King on the 
Natural and Political State of England; 
for, though these were not published till 
near the end of the eighteenth century, the 
manuscripts had fallen into the hands of 
Dr. Charles Davenant, who has made ex- 
tracts from them in his own valuable con* 
tributions to political arithmetic. King 
seems to have possessed a sagacity which 
has sometimes brought his conjectures 
nearer to the mark than from the imper- 
fection of his data it w^ reasonable to ez- 
^eci. Yet he supposes that the popula- 
tion of England, which he estimated, per- 
haps rightly, at five millions and a half, 
would not reach the double of that num- 
ber before A.D. 2300. Sir William Petty, 
with a mind capable of just and novel the- 
ories, was struck by the necessary conse- 
quences of a nniformly progressive pop- 
ulation. Though the rate of movement 
seemed to him, as in truth it was, much 
slower than we have latterly found it, he 
clearly saw that its continuance would, in 
an ascertainable length of time, overload 
the worid. ** And then, according to the 
prediction of the Scriptures, there must be 
wars and great slaughter." He conceived 
that, in the ordinary course of things, the 
population of a country would be doubled 
m two hundred years ; but the whole con- 
ditions of the problem were far less under- 
stood than at present. Davenant's Essay 
on Ways and Means, 1693, gained him a 
high reputation, which he endeavoured to 
augment by many subsequent woiks, some 
falling within the seventeenth century. 
He was a man of more enlarged reading 
than his predecessors, with the exception 
of Petty, and of close attention'to the sta^ 
tistical documents, which are now more 
copiously published than before ; but he 
seldom launches into any extensive the- 
ory, confining himself rather to the accu- 
mulation of facts and to the immediate in- 
ferences, generally for temporary purpo- 
ses, which they supplied. 



Sect. III. On JuaispavDiNCs. 

1 10. In 1667, a short book was published 
Works of at Frankfort, by a young man 
Ldbniu on of twentv-two years, entitled 
■*«'^'"^- Methodi Novae discendae docen- 
dsque Jurisprudentin. The science which 
of ail had been deemed to require the most 
protracted kteUTi the ripest judgment, the 



most experienced discrimination, was, as 
it were, invaded by a boy, but by one 
who had the genius of an Alexander, aoA 
for whom the glories of an Alexander 
were reserved. This is the first produc- 
tion of Leibnitz; and it is probably, in 
many points of view, the most remarkable 
work that has prematurely united erudi- 
tion and solidity. We admire in it the 
vast range of learning (for, though he could 
not have read all the books he names, 
there is evidence of his acquaintance with 
a great number, and, at least, with a well* 
filled chart of literature), the oririnality of 
some ideas, the commanding and compre- 
hensive views he embraces, the philo- 
sophical spirit, the compressed styie in 
which it is written, the entire absence of 
juvenility, of ostentatious paradox,* of im« 
agination, ardour, and entnusiasm, which, 
though Leibnitz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on 
such a subject. Faults have oeen cen- 
sured in this eariy performance, and the 
author declared himself afterward dissat- 
isfied with it.t 

111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer 
of the Roman Jurispruaence ; he held the 
great lawyers of antiquity second only to 
the best geometers for strong, and subtle, 
and profound reasoning; not even ac- 
knowledging, to any considerable degree, 
the contradictions (antinomiae Juris) whicJi 
had perplexed their disciples in later 
times, and on which many volumes had 
been written. But the arrangement of 
Justinian he entirely disapproved ; and in 
another work, Corporis Juris reconcio- 
nandi Ratio, published in 1668, he pointed 
out the necessity, and what he deemed the 
best method of a new distribution. This 
appears to be not quite like what he had 
previously dcetche^ and which was rather 

* I QM the q>ithet oftentatimis becmuse aome oC 
his original theoriet ara a little paradoxical ; thus 
be baa a aingalar notioii that the right of be^eaAb* 
inr property by lotta a cp t ia derived from the immor- 
tauly Qt the soul ; the liriiig heirs beiB«, as it were, 
the attorneys of those we sojipose tobodead. Quia 
moitoi rerera adhoc rivont, ideo nanent domini re* 
ruiBt qooe Toro h«redea reliqaeniBt, oondpiendi 
sunt lit procoratores hi rem soaoL In oor own dis* 
cnssions on the law of entail, I am not aware thai 
this argument has ever been explicitly urged, thou^ 
the aoVocatea of peipetual coatn^ aeem to ]»▼• 
none better. 

t This tract, and all the other woika of Leibnitx 
on jurispnidenee, will be found in the fourth vol- 
ume of his works by Dutens. An analysis by Bonj 
profeesor of law at Turin, ia prefixed to the llethodi 
Now, and he haa pointed out a fisw errora. Ldb- 
nitx says in a letter, about 1676, that hie book wae 
effusus potios quam seriptus, in itinere, sine libris, 
itc, and that it cootaioed aome thinga he no lonfor 
would have said, though there were others of which 
hedidaoirep«it.--IieininiK,fiist.daJlioit,p. IM. 
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a philosoplucal than a very coitTenieiit 

method;* in this new arrangement he 

Sroposea to retain the texts of the Corpus 
uris Civilis, but in a form rather like that 
of the Pandects than of the Institutes; to 
the latter of which, foUowed as it has been 
among us by Hale and Blackstone, he was 
very ayerse. 

lis. There was only one man in the 
world who could have lelft so noble a science 
as philosophical jurisprudence for pursuits 
of a still more exalted nature, and for which 
he was stiU more fitted, and that man was 
Leibnitz himself. He passed onward to 
reap the golden harvests of other fields. 
Yet the study of law has owed much to 
him ; he did much to unite it with moral 
philosophy on the one hand, and with his- 
tory on the other ; a great master of both, 
he exacted, perhaps, a more comprehensive 
course of legal studies than the capacity 
of ordinary lawyers could grasp. In Eng- 
land, also, its conduciveness to profession- 
al excellence might be hard to prove. It 
is, however, certain that, in Germany at 
least, philology, history, and philosophy 
have, more or less since the time of Leib- 
nitz, marched toffether under the robe of 
law. " He did but pass over that king- 
dom,** says Lerminier, "and he has re- 
formed and enlarged it."t 
113. James Godefroy was thirty years 
. engaged on an edition of the The- 
Sm: odosian Code, published, several 
QoMtof. years after his death, in 1666. It 
'^****- 18 by far the best edition of that 
body of laws, and retains a standard value 
in the historical department of jurispru- 
dence. Domat, a French lawyer, and one 
of the Port-Royal connexion, in his Loix 
Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel, the first 
of dye volumes of which appeared in 1G89, 
carried into effect the project of Leibnitz, 
by rearranging the laws of Justinian, 
which, especially the Pandects, are well 
known to be confusedly distributed, in a 
more regular method, prefixing a book of 
his own on the nature and spirit of law in 
general. This appears to be a useful di- 
gest or abridgment, something like those 

* In lu« Metbodi Now he diTides law, in the di> 
dactic pari, according to the eereral soorcee of 
Tights; namely, 1. Natore, which givea us ri^t 
over res noUius, thhigs where there is no prior 
property. 2. Snccession. 3. Poss e s si on. 4. Con- 
tract. 5. Iniury, which giTes right to reparation. 

fBfogr. Univ. Unninier, Hist du Droit, p. 142. 



made by Viner and eariier writers of oar 
own texts, but, perhaps, with more com- 
pression and choice ; two editions of an 
English translation were published. Do- 
mat's Public Law, which might, peifaaps, 
in our lanugo, have been (»lled consti- 
tutional, since we generally confine the 
epithet public to the law of nations, forms 
a second part of the same worts, and cmi- 
tains a more extensive system, wherein 
theological morality, ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances, and the fundamental laws of the 
French monarchy are reduced into meth- 
od. Domat is much extolled by his coun- 
trymen; but in philosophical jorispm- 
dence he seems to display little force or 
originality. Gravina, who obtained a high 
name in this literature at the beginning of 
the next century, was known merely as a 
professor at the close of this ; but a batch 
jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve nos* sb 
mention for his treatise on usury i)"«7- 
in 1698, wherein he both endeavoiurs to 
prove its natural and religious lawfalnesSy 
and traces its history through the Roman 
law. Several other works of Noodt on 
subjects of historical jurisprudence seem 
to fall within this century, Uiough I do not 
find their exact dates of nublication. 

1 14. Grotius was the acknowledged mas- 
ter of all who studied the theory |^^ ^|^ 
of international right. It was, d ww^ Ptf- 
perhaps, the design of Puffendorf, ^i*^^^ 
as we may conjecture by the title of his 
great work on the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, to ran^ over the latter field with as 
assiduous diligence as the former. But, 
from the length of his prolix labour on 
natural law and the rights of sovereigns, 
he has not more than one twentieth of the 
whole volume to spare for international 
questions; and this is in great measure 
copied or abridged from Grotius. In some 
instances he disagrees with his master. 
Puffendorf singularly denies that compacts 
made during war are binding by the law 
of nature, but for weak and unintelligible 
reasons.* Treaties of peace extorted by 
unjust force he denies with more reason 
to be binding, thoujB^h Grotius had held 
the contrary .f The inferior writers on the 
law of nations, or those who, like Wicque- 
fort in his Ambassador, confined them- 
selves to merely conventional uaagea, it is 
needless to mention. 



• B. viii., chap. 7. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUTOET or POBTBT FBOIC 1660 TO 1700. 



SacT. I. Oh Itauar PomtT. 

Filicaja.—Oiiidi.—>MeDsiiiL— Arcadian Sodaty. 

I. The imitators of Marini, full of ex* 
jgfpffgf^ travagant metaphors, and the 
tomoriMi- false thoughts usaaUy called 
too poecnr. caneettiy were in their visour at 
the oomroencement of this period. But 
their names are now obscure, and have 
been overwhelmed by the chanae of puh- 
he taste which has condemned and pro- 
scribed what it once most applauded. 
This change came on long before the 
close of the century, though not so deci- 
dedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable in the majority 
of popular writera. The ^neral charao- 
tenstics, however, of Itahan poetry be- 
came a more masculine tone, a wider 
reach of topics, and a selection of the 
most noble; an abandonment, except in 
the lighter lyrics, of amatory strains, and 
especially of such as were lanjguishing 
and querulous ; an anticipation, in short, 
as far as the cireumstances of the age 
would permit, of that severe and elevated 
style which has been most affected for 
the last fifty yean. It would be futile to 
seek an explanation of this manlier spirit 
in any social or political causes; never 
had Italy, in these respects, been so life- 
less ; but the world of poets is often not 
the world around them, and their stream 
of living watera may flow, like that of 
Arethusa, without imbibing much from 
the surrounding brine. Ghiabrera had led 
the way by the Pindaric majesty of his 
odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself. 
d. Florence was the mother of one who 
did most to invigorate Italian poe- 
^^^^ try, Vincerizo Filicaja ; a man gift- 
ed with a serious, pure, and noble spirit, 
from which congenial thoughts spontane- 
ously arose, and with an imagination rathr 
er vigorous than fertile. The siese of 
Vienna in 1683, and its glerious deliver- 
ance by Sobieski, are the subiects of six 
odes. The third of these, addressed to 
the King of Poland himself, is generally 
most esteemed, though I do not perceive 
that the firet or second are inferior. His 
ode to Rome, on Christina's taking up her 
residence there, is in many parts highly 
poetical; but the flattery of represewo^ 



this event as sufllcient to restore the eter- 
nd city from decay is too gross. It is 
not, on the whoto, so successftil as those 
on the siege of Vienna. A better is that 
addressed to Florence on leaving her for 
a rural solitudct in conseouence of his 
poverty and the neglect he nad experien- 
ced. It breathes an injured spirit, some- 
thing like the eompbunt of Cowley, wiUi 
which posteritv are sure to sympathize. 
The sonnet of Filicaja, *' Itaha mia,'* is 
known t»y every one who cares for this 
poetry at alL This sonnet is conspicuous 
for its depth of feeling, for the spint of its 
commencement, and, above all, for the 
noble lines with which it ends ; but there 
are surely awkward and feeble expres- 
sions in the intermediate part. Armenii 
for regiments of dragoons could only be 
excus^ by frequent usage in poetry, 
which, I presume, is not uSt case, though 
we find the same word in one of Filiciya's 
odes. A foreigner may venture upon this 
kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of 
Chiabrera ; but, with his pomp of sound 
and boldness of imagery, ne is animated 
by a deeper sense boUi of religion and pa- 
triotism. We pereeive more the language 
of the heart ; the man speaks in his genu- 
ine character, not with assumed and mer- 
cenary sensibility, like that of Pindar and 
Chiabrera. His genius is mater than his 
skill ; he abandons himself to an impeto- 
osi^ which he cannot sustain, forgetful 
of the economy of strength and breath, as 
necessary for a poet as a racehorse. He 
has rarely or never any conceits or frivo- 
lous thouflhts ; but the expression is some- 
times rather feeble. There is a general 
want of sunshine in Filicaja's poetry ; un- 
prosperous himself, he views nothing with 
a worldly eye ; his notes of trium[m are 
without brilliancy, his predictions of suc- 
cess are without joy. He seems also 
deficient in the charms of grace and feli- 
city. But his poetry is always the effu- 
sion of a fine soul : we venerate and love 
Filicaja as a man, but we also acknowl- 
edge that he was a real poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised him- 
self to the highest point that any ^^^ 
lyric poet of Italy has attained. His 
odes are written at Rome, Arom about the 
year 1686 to the end of the century. 
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Compared with Chiabren, or even Filica- 
a, he may be allowed the auperiority : if 
le never rises to a higher pitch than the 
latter, if he has never chosen subjects so 
animating, if he has never displayed so 
much depth and truth of feeling, his en- 
thusiasm is more constant, his imagina- 
tion more creative, his power of language 
more extensive and more felicitous. '* He 
fails sometimes," says Comiani, *' into ex- 
travagance, but never into affectation. . . . 
His peculiar excellence is poetical exprea- 
sion, always brilliant with a light of his 
own. The magic of his language used to 
excite a lively movement among the hear- 
ers when he recited his verses in the Ar- 
cadian Society.*^ Comiani adds that he 
is sometimes exuberant in words and hy- 
perbolical in images.* 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears 
to me at least equid to any in the Italian 
hnguaffe. If it has been suggested by 
that of Cetio Magno, entitled Iddio, the 
resemblance does not deserve the name 
of imitation ; a nobleness of thought, im- 
agery, and language prevails throughout. 
But this is the character of all his odes. 
He chose better subjects than Chiabrera ; 
for the ruins of Rome are more glorious 
than the living house of Medici. He re- 
sembles him, indeed, rather than any oth- 
er poet, so that it might not always be 
easy to discern one from the other in a 
single stanza ; but Guidi is a bolder, a 
more ima^native, a more enthusiastic 
poet. Both adorn and amplify a little to 
excess ; and it may be imputed to Guidi 
that he has abused an advantage which 
his native language afforded. The Italian 
is rich in words, where the sound so well 
answers to the meaning, that it is hardly 
possible to hear them without an associa- 
ted sentiment : their effect is closely anal- 
ogous to musical expression. Such are 
the adjectives denoting mental elevation, 
as superbo. altiero, audace^ gagliardo, tn- 
damitot maestoso. These recur in the po- 
ems of Guidi with every noun that will 
admit of them ; but sometimes the artifice 
is a litttle too transparent, and, though the 
meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel 
that it is too much enveloped in it, and 
are not quite pleased that a great poet 
should rely so much on a resource which 
the most mechanical slave of music can 
employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are 

Mntiii ®^®fi^^^ *^^^ ^^ poetical language, 

but such as does not seem very 

original, nor do they strike us by much 

vigour or animation of thought. The al- 

* Vol viU^ p. SM. 



Insions to m3rthology, which we never §nd 
in Filicaja,*and rmkj in Guidi, are too 
frequent Some are of considerable beau- 
ty, among which we may disUnguiah that 
addreseed to Ma^alotti, beginninff, **Un 
verde ramuscello m piaggia apnea.'' Men- 
sini was far from confining himself to this 
species of poetry ; he was better known 
in others. As an Anacreontic poet he 
stands, I believe, only below Chiabroa 
and Redi. His satires have been prefer- 
red by some to those of Arioato ; mit nei- 
ther Comiani nor Salfi acquiesce in this 
praise. Their style is a mixture of ohso- 
fete phrases from Dante, with the idioms 
of tlM3. Florentine populace ; and, though 
spirited in substance, they are rather full of 
commonplace invective. Menzini strikes 
boldly at priesu and governments ; and, 
what was dangerous to Orphans, al the 
whole sex of women. His Art of Poetiy, 
in five books, published in 1681, deserves 
some praise. As his atrabilious humour 
prompted, he inveighs against the eorrap- 
tion of contem]>orary literature, eanmal^ 
on the stage ; ridiculing also the Pindarie 
pomp that some affected, not, perhaps, 
without allusion to his enemy Guidi. His 
own style is pointed, animated, sometimes 
poetical, where didactic verse will admit 
of such ornament, but a little too diAne 
and minute in criticism. 

7. These three are the great lestorers 
of Italian poetry after the usuipn- 
tion of false taste. And it is to be 
observed that they introduced a 
new manner, very different from that of 
the sixteenth century. Several others 
deserve to be mentioned, though we can 
only do so briefly. The Satires of Salva- 
tor Rosa, full of force and vehemence, 
more vigorous than elegant, are such as 
his ardent genius and rather savage tam- 
per would kad us to expect. A far supe- 
rior poet was a man not less eminent than 
Salvator, the philosophical and every way 
accomplished Redi. Few have done so 
much in any part of science who have 
also shone so brightly in the walks of 
taste. The sonnets of Hedi are esteem- 
ed ; but his famous dith3rrambic, Baooo in 
Toscana, is admitted to be the first poem 
of that kind in modem laiigna^, and is 
as worthy of Monte Pulciano wme as the 
wine is worthy of it. 

. 8. Ma^gi and Lemene bore an honoon- 
ble part m the restoration of po- ^^ ^ ^^^ 
etry, though neither of them is '"^ 
reckoned altogether to have purified him- 
self from the infection of the preceding 
age. The sonnet of Pastorini on' the 
imagined resistance of Genoa to the op- 
pression of Louis XIV, in 1«84, thougli 
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not borne out by luatorical tnith, is one 
of those breatbingS of Italian nationality 
which we always adimre, and wMeh had 
now become more common than for a 
centary before. It must be confeaBed, in 
general, that when the protestations of 
a people against tyranny become loud 
enough to be heard, we may suspect that 
the tyranny has been relaxed. 

0. Rome was to poetry in this age what 
ciirncina'tt Florence had once beidn, thouah 
pMnMMfo Rome had hitherto done Teas for 
•fjMiwa. the Italian muses than any other 
great city. Nor was this so much doe to 
Ser bishops and cavdiiials as to a stranger 
and a woman. Christina finally took up 
her abode there in 1688. Her palace be^ 
came the resort of all the leaniing and 

genius she eouM assemble round hkr ; a 
terary academy was estaMisbed, and her 
revenue was liberally dispensed in pen^ 
sions. If Filieaja and Gnidi, both sharera 
of her bounty, hare exaggerated her prais- 
es, much may be pardoned to gratitude, 
and much also to the natural admiration 
which those who look up to power must 
feel for those who haye renounced it. 
Christina died in 1690, and her own acad* 
emy could last no longer ; but a phcenix 
sprang at once firom its ashes. Crescim- 
beni, then younff, has the credit of having 
Soei^ar planned the Society of Arcadians, 
^'••«»«' which began in 1600, and has 
eclipsed in celebrity most of &e earlier 
academies of Italy. Fourteen, says Cor- 
niani, were the original fomiders of this 
society; among whom were Crescimbeni, 
and Gravina, and Zappi. In course of 
time the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
established colonies in the chief cities of 
Italy. They determined to assume every 
one a pastcmd name and a Greek birth- 
I^ace, to hold their meetings in some ver- 
dant meadow, and to mingle with all their 
compositions, as far as possible, images 
fit>m pastoral life : images always agree- 
able, Deeause they recall the times of 
primitive innocence. This poetical tribe 
adopted as their device the pipe of seven 
Teeos bound with laurel, and their presi- 
dent or director was denominated general 
aheplrord or keeper (custode generals).* 
The fantastical part of the Arcadian 8o- 
ciet;y was common to them with all simi- 
lar rastitutions ; and mankind has gener- 
ic repaired some ceremonial folfies to 
keep ahve the wliolesome spirit of asso- 
ciation. Their soHd aim was to puiifV 
the national taste. Much had been ai- 
i^ady done, and in great measure by Amot 



/ ConiBUu,TixL,SOl. Tinb0tchi,zi.,43. Crav- 
cinrtwnirflMs d»Ai«adlft (vipfiatai bf UtM»% 
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own members, Moni&i and Gtidi; bnft 
their infloence, vrkAdti was of comrse more 
felt in the next century, has alwaya bean 
reckoned both irapcMrtaat and auspiciowat^ 
Italian Utevatuxe. 
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SacT. II. Oir Fbbroh Ponar. 

Fontaine.— BoileatL— Minor Ftendi Potti. 

10. Wb nmaC pass over Spain and Por- 
tugal as abaolutely destitute of i.»„--taM. 
any name which xeqnirea com- ***^'*"™^ 
memoration. In Fiance it was very differ* 
ent ; if some earlier periodB had been not 
less rich m the number of versifiers, none 
had produced poets who have descended 
with so much renown to posterity, llio 
most popidar of these was La Fontaine. 
Few writers have left such a number of 
verses which, in the i^irase of his comitry, 
have made their fortune, and been, nie 
ready money, always at hand for pron^ 
quotation. His lines have at once a pro- 
verbial truth and a humour of expression 
which render them constantly a^licaUe. 
This is chiefly true of his Fsbles ; f(xt hia 
Tales, though no one wiU deny that they 
are lively enough, are not reakoned so wett 
written, nor do they aopfdy 90 much foe 
general use. 

11. The modela of La Fontame*s slyla 
were partly the ancient fabulists ctamoitr « 
whom he copied, for he pretends Ms rttiM. 
to no originality; partly the old Freneh 
poets, especially Marot. From the one 
he took vm real gold of his &bles them- 
selves, from the other he caught a peeahar 

aiefaneas and vivacity, which some of them 
had possessed, perhaps, in no less degree, 
but which becomes more activating 2rom 
his mtermixtore of a solid and senona 
wisdom. For, notwithstanding the coas* 
mon anecdotes, sometimes, aa we may 
soqiect, rather exaggerated, of La Fon- 
taine's simplicity, he was evidently a maa 
who had thought and observed muca alxmt 
human nature, and knew a little more of 
the world than he cared to let the world 
perceive. Many of his fkbles are admira- 
ble; the grace of the poetry, the happy 
inspiration that seems to have dictated me 
turns of ezpiMsion, plaee him in the first 
rank among febnlists. Tet the praise of 
La Fontaine should not be indiscriminate* 
It is said that he gave the preference to 
Phsdrus and Maop above himseli; and 
some have thou^ that in tfaia he could 
not have been sincere. It was, at least, a 
proof of his modesty. But, though we 
canaet think of putting Phadius on a levid 
with La Fontaines were it only Ibr this 
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wman, that In. a wcwk designed for the 
general reader, and sorely fables are of 
this description^ the qualities that j^ease 
the many are to be valued above those 
that please the few, yet it is trae that the 
French poet might envy some talents of 
the Roman. Phaedrus, a writer scarcely 
prized enough, because he is an early 
schoolbook, has a perfection of elegant 
beauty which very few have rivalled. No 
word is out of its place, none is redundant, 
or could be changed for a better; his per- 
spicuity and ease make everything appear 
unpremeditated, yet everjrthing is wrought 
by consummate art. In many fables of La 
Fontaine this is not the case; he beats 
round the subject, and misses often before 
he hits. Much, whatever La Haipe may 
assert to the contrary, could be retrenched ; 
in much the exigences of ihsrme and 
metre are too mamfest.* He has, on the 
other hand, far more humour than Phae- 
drus ; and, whether it be praise or not, 
thinks less of his fable and more of its 
moral. One pleases by enlivening, the 
other pleases, but does not enliven ; one 
has more felicity, the other more skill; 
but in such skiU there is felicity. 

19. The firat seven satires of Boileau 
Boiicaii: appeared in 1666; and these, 
HiaepiMiM. though much inferior to his later 
productions, are characterized by La Haipe 
as the eariiest poetry in the nrench lan- 
guage where the mechanism of its verse 
was fully underatood, where the style was 
always pure and elegant, where the ear 
was uniformly gratified. The Art of Poe- 
try was published in 1673, the Lutrin in 
1674 ; the Epistles foUowed at various 
periods. Their elaborate though equable 
strain, in a kind of poetry wmch, never 
requiring high flights of fancy, escapes the 
censure of mediocrity and monotony which 
might sometimes fall upon it, generally 

* Let Qs take, for ezample, the tn^ ttnee of 
L'lfmmne et fat CouleaTie. 

Un homme rit nne cooleaYre. 
Ah mtehflnte, dtfc-il, ie m'en vais §un vn want 

AgrAabU a loot runiTera ! 

A ces mota Panimal perverB 

(C*eat le aerpent que je veaz dire, 
Si non rhomnu, ^n pourrmt auimentt?y (rwNpcr) 
A cea mota le aerpent ae laiaaant aitrapper 
Eat pria, mia en on aae ; el, ce oui fat le piie, 
On raaolut aa niort,/dl H coupabU cu man, 

|lone of theae linea appear to me ?eij happjr; bat 
there can be DO doaht aboat that in italica, which 
apoila the effect of the preeedinff, and ia feebW re- 
ffondant The laat worda are amioat eqaaliy bad ; 
no qoeation ooold ariae about the aerpeot'a goilt, 
whieh had been aasamed before^ Bat theae petty 
blemiahea are abondantly redeemed by the reat olf 
the &ble, which la beautiful m choice of thoaghta 
and language, and may be daaaed with the beat in 
thecoUecCioii. 



ezdtes more adniiration in tlMMe who httve 
been accustomed to the numerous defects 
of less finished poets, than it retains in a 
later age, when othen have learned to 
emulate sdOMi preserve the same uniformity. 
The fame of Pope was transcendant lor 
this reason, and Boileau is the analogue of 
Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the 
model of the Essay on Criticism ; us An or 
few poems more resemble each Pomtj. 
other. I will not weigh in opposite scales 
two compositions, of which one claims an 
advantage from its originality, the other 
from the youth of its author. Both are 
uncommon efforts of critical good sense, 
and both are distingmshed by their short 
and pointed language, which remains in 
the memory. Soilean has very weU in- 
corporated the thoughts of Horace with 
his own, and given wem a skilful adapta- 
tion to his own times. He was a bolder 
critic of hb contemporaries than Pope. 
He took up arms against those who shared 
the public favour, and were placed by half 
Pans among great dramatists and poets» 
Pradon, Desmarests, Brebceuf. This was 
not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. 
His scorn was always bitter and probably 
sometimes unjust ; yet posteri^ has rati- 
fied almost all nis judgments. False taste, 
it should be remembered, had loDig infected 
the poetry of Europe; some steps had 
been lately taken to repress it, but ex- 
travagance, affectation, and excess of re- 
finement are weeds that can only be eradi- 
cated by a thorough cleansing of the soil, 
by a process of burning and paring which 
leaves not a seed of them m the puhlic 
mind. And when we consider the gross 
blemishes of this description that deform 
the earlier poetry of France, as of other 
nations, we cannot blame the severity of 
Boileau, though he may occasionally have 
condemned in the mass what ooatained 
some intermixture of real excellence. We 
have become, of late yean, in England, so 
enamoured of the beauties of our old wri- 
ten, and certainly they are of a superior 
kind, that we are sometimes more tnan a 
little blind to their faults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and an 
art of poetry, Boileau has cnal- rimpiihea 
lenoed an obvious comparison ^richHonfit. 
with Horace. Yet they are very unlike ; 
one easy, colloquial, abandoning himself 
to every change that arises in his mind, 
the other uniform as a regiment under 
arms, always equal, always laboured, in* 
capable of a bold neglect. PoeUy seems 
to nave been the delist of one, the task 
of the other. The pam that Boileau must 
have felt in writing communicates itself in 
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tonie measure to tito reider ; we ate feaiw 
ful of losing some pointy of psssing over 
some epithet without sufficiently perceiv- 
mg its selection ; it is as with those pic- 
tures, which are to be viewed long and at- 
tentiTely, till our atoiration of detaehed 
proofs of skill becomes wearisome by 
repetition. 
16. The Lntrin is the most popular of 

Th. L^irin. }^ V^^^ J^ Bmleau. Its sub^ 
ject IS lU chosen ; neither mter- 
est nor variety conld be given to it. Tas- 
soni and Pope have the advantage in this 
respect ; if their leading theme is trifling, 
we lose si|^t of it in the gay Uvdiness of 
description and episode. In Boileaa, after 
we have once been told that the canons 
of a church spend their-lives in sleep and 
eating, we have no more to learn, and 
grow tired of keeping company with a race 
so stupid and sensual. But the poignant 
wit ai»l satire, the elegance and correct- 
Bess of numberiess couplets, as well as the 
Ingenious adaptation of classical passages, 
redeem this poem, and confirm its £gh 
place in the mock-heroic line. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is 
ctoMniehttw insensibility. Far below Pope 
aetar of Ida or even Dryden in this essen- 
'***^' tial quality, which the mond 
epistle or satire not only admits, but re- 
quires, he rarely quits two paths, those of 
reason and of raillery. His tone on moral 
subjects is firm and severe, but not very 
noble ; a trait of pathos, a single touch of 

?ity or tenderness, will rarely be found. 
'Ins of itself serves to give a dryness to 
his poetry, and it may be doubtfUl, though 
most have read Boileau, whether many 
have read him twice. 

17. Thejpompous tone of Ronsard and 
Lyrtepoetrr ^ Bartas had become ridicu- 
iighiar tkaa lous in the reign of Louis XIV. 
^''^°^' Even that of Malheifoe was too 
elevated for the public taste ; none, at least, 
imitated that wnter, though the critics had 
set the example of admiring him. Boileau, 
who had done much to turn away the 
world from imagination to plain sense, 
once attempted to emulate the grandilo- 
quent strains of Pindar in an ode on the 
taking of Namur, but with no such suc- 
cess as could encourage himself or others 
to repeat the experiment. Yet there was 
no want of gravity or elevation in the 
prose writers of France, nor in the trage- 
dies of Racine. But Hbe French language 
is not very well adapted for the higher 
kind of lync poetry, while it suits adxnirar 
bly the lighter forms of song and epigram. 
And their poets, in this a^, were aJmost 
entirely«ien living at Pans, either in the 
court, or, at least, in a refined society, the 



most adverse of aU to the poetical bhsrao* 
ter. The influence of wit and politeness 
is ffenerally directed towards rendering 
enthusiasm or warmth of fancy ridiculous ; 
and without these no great eneigy of ge- 
nius can be displayed. But, in their prop- 
er deparUnent^ several poets of coosider* 
able merit appeared. 

18. Benserade was called peculiarly the 
poet of the court; for twenty p^^^^^^^ 
years it was his business to com** 

pose verses for the ballets represented be- 
fore the kin^. His skill and tact were 
shown in delicate contrivances to maka 
those who supported the charactera of 
gods and goddesses in these fictions, being 
the nobles and ladies of the court, betray 
their real inclinatiQns, and sometimes their, 
gallantries. He even presumed to shadow 
in this manner the passion of Louis for 
Mademoiselle La VaUidre, before it was 
pubMcly acknowledged. Benserade must 
nave had no small ingenuity and adroit- 
ness ; but his verses did not survive those 
who called them forth. In a different 
school, not essentially, perhaps, much 
more vicious than the court, imt more 
careless of appearances, and rather |Hroud 
of an immortality which it had no interest 
to conceal, that of Ninon FEnclos, several 
of higher reputation grew up; GhapeUe 
(whose real name was L^Huillier), LaFaie, 
Bachaumont, Lainez, and Ohau- ohaoiiM 
lieu. The first, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly the last of these, are worthy to be 
remembered. La Harpe has said, that 
Chaulien alone retains a claim to be read 
in a style where Voltaire has so much left 
aU othera behind^ that no comparison with 
him can ever be admitted. Chaubeu was 
an original genius ; his poetry has a mark- 
ed character, being a happy mixture of a 
gentle and peaceable philosophy with a 
Bvely imagination. His verses flow from 
his soul ; and, though often nedigent 
through indolence, are never in bed taste 
or affected. Harmony of veraifioation, 
grtice and gayety, with a voluptuous and 
Epicurean, but mild and benevolent turn 
of thought, belong to Ghaulieu, and these 
are qualities which do not fail to attract 
the majority of readen.* 

19. It is rather sinj^ular that a style so 
nnciHigenial to the spirit of the age pmimvI 
as pastoral poetry appears was v»«^* 
^te as much cultivated as before. But 
it is still true that the mint of the age 
sained the victory, and orove the shep- 
herds from their shady bowers, thqugh 
without substituting anything more ration- 
al in the ilEury tales winch superseded the 

^LsHiipe. Bootsiwik, vi, B7. 9iocr.yai?. 
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paitoral fomasiee. At the middle of the 
eentniyv and partially till near its close, 
the style of D'Urfg and fSteudery retained 
its popularity. Three poets of the nge of 

eectaia ^^^* ^^^ known in pastoral ; 8e- 
^^' f rais, Madame Deshonlidres, and 
FbnteneUe. The first belongs moat to the 
genuine school of modem pastoral ; he is 
elegant* romantic, full of complaining love ; 
the Si>ani$h and FVench romances had 
been his model in invention, as Virgil was 
in style. La Harpe allows him nature, 
sweetness, and sentiment, but he cannot 
emidate the vivid colouring of Virgil; and 
the language of his shepherds, though sim- 
ple, wants ekgance and harmony. The 
tone of his pa^orals seem rather insipid, 
diough La Harpe has quoted some pleas- 
SMhss- tof lines. Madame Deshouudres, 
i**>^ with a purer st^rle than Segrais, ac- 
eording to the same critic, has less genius. 
Others bAve thought her Idyls the best 
in the language.* But these seem to be 
merely triviM moralities addressed to 
flowers, brooks, and sheep, sometimes ex- 
pressed in a manner botn ingenious and 
natural, but, on the whole, too feeble to 
give much pleasure. Bouterwek observes 
that her poetry is to be considered as that 
of a woman, and that its pastoral morality 
would be somewhat childish in the mouth 
of man $ whether this says more for the 
lady or against her sex, I mu^t leave to 
the reader. She has occasionally some 
very pleasing and even poetical passages.f 

the mpe is Pontenelle. But his 
pastorals, as Bouterwek says, are too ar- 
tificial for the ancient school, and too oold 
fm the romantic. La Harpe blames, be- 
sides this general fault, the negligent and 
prosaic phnses of his style. The best is 
that entitled Ismene. It is, in fact, a poem 
ftMT the wortd ; yet, as \ove and its artifices 
are ibund ever3rwhere, we cannot censure 
anything as absolutdy nnfit for pastoral, 
save a certahi refinement which belonged 
to the author hi everything, and which ui- 
terferee with our sense of rural simplicity. 
90. In the superior walks of poetry 
Bna «pto France had nothing of which mm 
votnm, has been inclined to Doast. Chape- 
hdn, a man of some credit as a critic, pro- 
duced his long-laboured epic, La Pucelle, 
in 1656, which is oiily remembered by the 
insulting ridicule of Boileau. A similar 
fhte has fiillen on the Clovis Of Desma- 
rests, pobliahed in 1684, though the Oer- 
man historian of hteretwe has extolled 
the lichneas of imagination it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing 
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but a ftmtastie writer in Desmarests bai 
possessed as much ftmcy* the national pa* 
etry would have been of a higher charac- 
ter.* Breboraf *s translation of the Phar- 
saha is spirited, but very extravagant. 

91. The literature of Germanvvras now 
more corrupted by bad taste than 
ever. A second Silesian achool, 

but much inferior to that of Opitz, 

founded by Hoffinanswaldan and Loh«i- 
stein. The first had great fiusility, wad 
imitated Ovid and Marini vnth some suc- 
cess. The second, witii worse taste, ^ 
ways tumid and striving at sometluBg el- 
evated, so that the Lohenatein swell be- 
came a by-word vrith later critics, is su- 
perior to Hoffmanswaldau in richness of 
fancy, in poetical invention, and in wannth 
of feehng for all that is noble and great. 
About the end of the century arose a new 
style, known by the unhappy name sporit- 
less (geistlos), which, avoiomg the tone of 
LolM»Mtein, became wholly tame and flsLf 



SscT. ni. On Ekoubb Ponvr. 

WftUar^BaUer.— MUUm— Dryden.— The IChior 

Poets. 

99. Wb might have plaoed WaDer in tho 
former division of the seventeenth 
century with no more impropriety ^*'^' 
than we might have reserved Cowley for 
the latter ; lx>th belong, by the dale of their 
writings, to the two periods. And neihans 
the poetry of Waller bean ratner tne 
stamp of the first Charles's age than d 
that which ensued. His reputation was 

Seat, and somewhat more durable than 
at of similar poets have generally been; 
he did not witness its decay in ma own 
protracted life, nor was it much diminish- 
ed at the beginning of the next century. 
Nor was this wholly undeserted. Waller 
has a more uniform elegance, a more sore 
facility and happiness of exprestton, andi 
above all, a greater exemption Ikom |^ 
ring faults, such as pedantry, extravaganee, 
conceit, quaintness, obscurity, ungraoi* 
matical and unmeaning constructions, than 
any of the Caroline era with whom he 
would naturally be compared. We have 
only to open Carew or Lovelaee to po*- 
ceive the diiferenee ; not tiiat Waller is 
wholly without some of these fonlts, but 
that they are much lees frequent, if oth- 
ers may have brighter passages of Isoey 
or sentiment, which is not difflcult, he 
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hastaidsliettBv Us resonroesy and, UuMigh 
left behind m the beginmiur of the nee, 
comes eooner to the goal. Hie Panegjnric 
on Cromwell was edielKated. **Siichaee* 
riee of vene,'* if is said by Johnson, " had 
rarely appeared befote in the English kn* 
gnage. Of these lines some ave grand, 
some are grseeftd, and aU are musicaL 
lliere is now and ^n a feeble Terse or a 
trifling thouaht; but its great fnult is the 
choice of its hero." It may not be the opin- 
ion of aU, that Cromwell's actions were of 
that obscure and pitifal ehavacter which 
the majesty of song rejects, and Jolmson 
has before obserFed that Waller's choice 
of encomiastic topics in this poem is very 
adieions. Yet ms 4leftcsiency in poetied 
vigour wfll surely be traced in this com- 
position; if he rareljsmks, he never rises 
very high, and we find moch good sense 
and selection, much skill in the mechan- 
ism of language and metres without ardour 
and without imagination. In his amorous 
poetry he has little passion or sensMity ; 
out he is never free and petulant, never 
tedious, and never absuro. His praise 
consists niueh in negations; butinacom^ 
parative estimate, periuips negations ou|^ 
to count for a good deal. 

dS. Hndibras ^as incomparably more 
Bviiei^ popular than Paradise Lost; no 
Bniikm poem in our language rose at once 
to greater reputation. Nor can this be 
called ephemend, Uke that of most politi- 
cal poetry. For at least half a centuiy 
after its ^iblicatton it was generally read 
and perpetually quoted. The wit of But- 
ler has still preserved many lines; but 
Hndibras now attracts comparatively few 
readers. The eulogies of Johnson seem 
rather adapted to what he remenlbeved to 
have been the fame of Butler, than to the 
feelings of the surrounding generation; 
and since his time, new sources of amuse- 
ment have sprung up, and writers of a 
more intelligible pleasantry have super- 
seded those of the seventeenth c«citury. 
In the fiction of Hudilvas there was never 
mnch to divert the reader, and there is 
still less left at present. But what has 
been censured as a fault, the length of di- 
alogue, which puts the fiction out of sight, 
is in fBci the^ source of ail the pleasure 
that the work atifoids. The sense of But- 
ler is masculine, his wit iae3liau8tible,and 
it is supplied firom every souroe of reading 
and obserVati<Mi. But these sources a^re 
often so unknown to the reader that the 
wit loses its effect throu|fh the obscurity 
of its allusions, and he yields to the bane 
of wit, a puiblind, mole-like pedantry. 
His versification is sometimes spirited, 
and his, rhymes humorous; yet he wants 



that east and flour wfaieh we leqnira in 
li^t poetry. 

34. The subject of Paradise I^st is the 
finest that has ever been chosen B^MdiM 
for heroic poetry ; it ie also man- CmT* 
aged by Milton with remarkable Cboioe of 
akili The Iliad wants complete- ""^J^* 
ness ; it has a unity of its own, but it is 
the unity of a part where we miss the re- 
lation to a whole. The Odyssey is per* 
fiBct enough in this point of view ; but the 
sulivject is hardly extensive enough for a 
legitimate epic. The iBneid is spread 
over too long a space, and periiaps thi^ 
latter books have not that ixitimate cour 
nexion with the fiMnner tb^t ^Ik epic poem 
requires. The Pharsalia 19 open to th# 
same criticism as the lUad. The Thebaid 
is not deficient in unity or greatness ojf 
action ; but it is oqc that possesses no sort 
of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far su- 
perior both in choice and management to 
most of these. Yet the Fall of Man has a 
more general interest than the Crusade. 

35. It must be owned, nevertheless, that 
a religious epic labours under some op^ ^ 
disadvantages ; in proportion as it fome m- 
attracts those who hold the same '^^u^*^ 
tenets with the author, it is regarded by 
those who dissent fh>m him with indiffer- 
ence or aversion. It is said that the disr 
covery of Milton's Arianism, in this rigid 
generation, has already impaired the sale 
of Paradise Lost. It is also difficult to 
enlarge or adorn such a story by fiction. 
Milton has done much in this way ; yet be 
was partly restrained by the necessity of 
conforming to Scripture. 

36. The ordonnance or composition of 
the Paradise Lost is admirable ; lu arnm^^ 
and here we perceive the advan- n»t- 
tage which Milton's great familiarity with 
the Greek theatre, and his own origimd 
scheme of the poem had given him. Ev- 
ery part succeeds in an oiSbsr, noble, clear, 
aiMi natural. It might have been wished, 
indeed, that the vision of the eleventh book 
had not been changed into the colder nar- 
ration of the twelfth. But what can be 
more majestic than the first two books 
which open this great drama ? It is true 
that they rather serve to confirm the sneer 
of Dryden, that Satan is Milton's hero, 
smce they develop a plan of action in thajl 
potentate which is ultimately successful ; 
the triumph that he and his host must ex- 
perience m the fall of man being hardly 
eompeneated by their temporary conver- 
sion into serpents; a fiction rather too 
grotesque. But it is, perhaps, only ped- 
antry to talk about the hero, as if a nigh 
personage were absolutely required in an 
epic poem to predominate over the r^at. 
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The conception of Saliii is dooMess fhe 
first effort of Milton*8 genius. Dante could 
not have ventured to spare so much lustre 
ibr a ruined archangel, in an age when no- 
thing less than horns and a tiul were the 
orthodox creed.* 

37. Milton has displayed great skill in 
dmneten ^ delineations of Adam and 
or AduB Eve ; he does not dress them up, 
"* *^ after the fashion of orthodox the- 
ology, which had no speU to bind his free 
spirit, in the fancied robes of primitive 
righteousness. South, in one of his ser- 
mons, has drawn a picture of unfallen man 
which is even poetical; but it might be 
asked by the reader. Why, then, did he 
fall t Tlie first pair of Idilton are inno- 
cent, of course, but not less Arail than their 
posterity ; nor, except one circumstance, 
which seems rather physical intoxication 

* Coleridge has a fine panage which I cannot 
Yeeiat mj desire to transcribe. " The character of 
Satan is pride and eensoal indokence, finding in it- 
self the motive of action. It is the chaukcter so of- 
ten seen in little on the political stage. It exhibits 
all the restlessness, temerity, and canning which 
have marked the raightT hunters of mankind from 
Nimrod to NapoleoA. The common fiMcination of 
man is that these great men, as they are called, 
most act from some great motive. Milton has care- 
lolly marked in his Satan the intense selfishness, 
the alcohol of e^potism, which would rather reign in 
hell than senre m hesTen. To place this lust of 
•elf in opposition to denial of self or duty, and to 
•how wnat exertions it woold make, and what 
pains endure to accomplish its end, is Milton's par- 
licolar object in the character of Satan. But aroond 
this character he has thrown a singularity of da- 
ring, a nandeor of sufferance, and a ruined splen- 
dour, which constitute the very height of poetic 
•oblimity.**— Coleridge's Remains, p. 176. 

In reading such a paragraph as this, we are struck 

Sf the vast improvement of the highest criticism, 
e philosophy of esthetics, sinee the days of Addi- 
son. His papers in the Spectatoron Pandise Lost 
were perhaps jraperior to any criticism that had 
been written in our lanffuage ; and we must always 
acknowledge their gooa sense, their judiciousness, 
«nd ttie vast service they did to our literature, in 
eettliog the Paradise Lost cm its proper level. But 
liow little they satisfy us, even m treating of the 
iMfHra MfKraio, the poem itself ! and how little con- 
ception they show m the ucOvra noiuran*, the indt- 
^ual |;enius of the eutfaor 1 Even in the periodi- 
cal criticism of the present day, in the midst of 
much that is afiected, much that im precipitate, 
much that is written for mere display, we find oc- 
casional Deflections x)f a profandity and discrimina- 
tion whidh we d^ould seeR in vain through Dryden, 
or Addison, or the two Wartoos, or even Johnson, 
Ihoogh nuch superior tothe rest Hurd has per- 
liape the merit of being the first who in this £oun- 
tij aimed at philoaophical criticism ; he had great 
ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a facil% in 
applying it$ but he did not feel very deeply, was 
comewiat of a coxcomb, and, haemg alsraya before 
iuM eyes a model neither good in itself, nor made 
for him to emulate, he assumes a dogmsjlic axro- 
jtance» which, as it idways oflfonds the reader, so, for 
UM most part, stands ia tne way of the aothM'aowa 
•saich&rtnilk. 



tban anything dse, do we fad aiqr sign of 
depravity auperiadiiced upon fheir trai»> 
gresdon. It might even be made a qoea- 
tion for piolbund theologianay whether JSve, 
by taking amiss what Adam had said, and 
by self-cottoeit, did aot sin before she tast- 
ed the fatal apple. The neeesaary pauci- 
ty of actors m Paradise Lost is perhaps 
the apology of 8in and Death ; they will 
not bear exact criticismy yet we <k> not 
wish them away. 

38. The oomparison of Biilton with Ho- 
mer has been founded on the . ^ 
acknowledged pre-eminence of te'tow 
each in his own language, and <kaa the 
on the lax apphcaiion of the ''M^diaiis. 
word epic to their great poems. But there 
was not much in common either between 
their senilis or its products ; and Milton 
has taken less in direct imitation from Ho- 
mer than from sereral other poets. His 
favourites had rather been Sophocles and 
Euripides ; to them he owes ttie stmctore 
of his blank yerse, his swell and dignity 
of style, his grave enunciation of monu 
and abstract sentiment, his tone of descrip- 
tion, neither condensed like that of Dante, 
nor spread out with the diffnseness of ib» 
other Italians, and of Homer himselC 
Next to these Greek tragedians, ViigH 
seems to have been his model ; with the 
minor Latin poets, except Ovid, he does 
not, I think, show any great familiaritjr ; 
and, though abundantly conversant ^rath 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Marini, we cannot say 
that they influenced his manner, whic^ 
unlike theirs, is severe and stately, never 
light, nor, in the sense we should apply 
the words to them, rapid and animated.* 

99. To Dante, however, he bears a 
much greater likeness. He has, r^mynfl 
in common with that poet, a uni* «ith OsBaa. 
form seriousness, for Uie tmghter eolour- 
in^ of both is but the smile of a pensive 
mmd, a fondness for argumentative speech, 
and for the same strain of aigument. This, 
indeed, proceeds in part from the general 
similarity, the religious and even thei^- 
gical cast of their sulgects ; I advert par- 
ticularly to the last part of Dante's poem. 
We may almost say, when we look to the 
resemblance of their prose writings, in 
the proud sense of bemg bom for some 
neat achievement, which breathes throu^ 
me Vita Nuova, as it does through Mil- 
ton's earlier treatises, that they were twin 
spirits, and that each might have anima- 

* The solemnity of Milton is strikiiy in those 

Eissages where some other poets wonkTindnlge a 
ttie m voluptuousness, and the more eo, becaose 
this is not whoUy nocongenial to him. A fow lines 
m Paradise Lost are rather too pliin, and their 
gnvity makes them wone. 
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UA the olher^s body ; that each would, aa 
it were, have been the other, if he had 
fired in the Other's age. Aa it ia, 1 in- 
cfine to prefer Milton, that ia, the Para^ 
diae Lost, both because the anbject is 
more extensive, and because the resourees 
of his genius are more multifarioua. Dante 
sins more against good taste, but only, per- 
haps, because there waa no good taate in 
his time ; for Milton haa also too much a 
disposition to make the grotesque accea- 
8017 to the terrible. Could Milton have 
written the linea on Ugolinof Perhaps 
he could. Those on Franoesca I Not, I 
think, every line. Could Dante have plan- 
ned such a poem as Paradise Lost % Not 
certainly, bein^ Dante in 1300 ; but, living 
when Milton did, perhaps he could. It ia, 
however, useless to go on with ouestiona 
that no one can fully answer. To com- 
pare the two poets, read two or three can- 
tos of the Purgatory or Paradiae, and then 
two or three hundrea lines of Paradise Lost 
Then take Homer, or even Virgil, the dif- 
ference will be striking. Yet, notwithr 
standing this analogy of their minds, I 
have not perceived that Milton imitatea 
Dante veiy often, probably from having 
committed less to memory while young 

Sind Dante was not the favourite poet of 
aly when Milton was there), than of 
Ariosto and Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the 
subject that suited his natural temper and 
genius. What, it is curious to conjec- 
ture, would have been Milton's success in 
his original design, a British story ? Far 
less, surely, than in Paradise Lost ; he 
wanted the rapidity of the common he- 
roic poem, and would always have been 
sententious, periiaps arid and heavy. Yet, 
even as religious poets, there are several 
remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dante. It has been justly observed, 
that in the Paradise of Dante he makes 
use of but three leading ideas, light, mu- 
aic, and motion; and that Milton has 
drawn Heaven in less pure and apiritual 
colours.* The philosophical imagination 
of the former, in this third part of^his po- 
em, almost defecated fh)m aU sublunary 
things by long and solitary musing, spirit- 
ualizes all it touches. The genius of 
Milton, though itself subjective, was less 



* Qnartnlf Review, June, 1S25. This uticla 
conlaiM aoms good tnd soma quMtioDable ib- 
mafks on Milton ; among tha latter I reckon the 
proposition, that lus contempt for women is shown 
m the delineation of Eve ; an opinion not that of 
Addison or of many others who have thought her 
ezqaisitely drawn. It ia trae, that if Milton had 
made her a wit or a 6Ih«, the iall woold have been 
accoanted for with as little difficnlty as posaible, 
tod spared the seipeat his trouble. 



SO thtti that of Dante ; and he haa to ror 
count, to describe, to bring deed^ and paa- 
aiona before the eye. And two peculiar 
causes may be assigned for this differ- 
ence in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Par- 
adise Lost ; the dramatic form which Mil- 
ton had originally desi|^ed to adopt, and 
hia own theological bias towards anthro- 
pomorphitiam, which his posthumous trea- 
tise on religion has brought to li^ht. This 
was, no doubt, in some measure mevitable 
in such a aubject as that of Paradise Lost ; 
}[et much that is ascribed to God, some- 
times with the sanction of Scripture, some- 
times without it, is not wholly pleasing ; 
such aa " the oath that ahook Heaven^a 
whole circumference," and several other 
images of the same kind, which bring 
down the Deity in a manner not conso- 
nant to philosophical religion, however it 
may be borne out by the sensual analo- 
gies or mythic symbolism of Oriental wri- 
ting.* 

31. We rarely meet with feeble linea 
in Paradise Lo8t,t though with BavatkHi of 
many that are hard, a^, in a i>^ ^^ 
common uae of the word, might be called 
prosaic. Yet few are truly proaaic ; few 
wherein the tone is not some way distin- 
guished from prose. The very artificial 
style of Milton, sparing in English idiom, 
and his study of a ihyUim, not always the 
most grateful to our ears, but preserving 
his blank verse from a trivial flow, is the 
cause of this elevation. It is at least 
more removed from a prosaic cadence 
than the alovenly rhymes of such con- 
temporary poeta as uhamberla]me. Hia 

* Johnson thinks that Milton should have se- 
cured the consiitency of this poem bj keeping im- 
materiality out of sif ht, and enticing his reader to 
drop it from his thoughts. But here the subject 
forbade him to preserve oonsisteDcy, if, indeed, 
there be inconsistenqr in supposing a rapid as* 
sumption of form by spiritusl beings. For» though 
the mstance that Johnaon alleges of inconsistency 
in Satan's animating a toad was not necessary, yet 
hia animation of the serpent was absolutely dis- 
pensable. And the same has been done by other 
poets, who do not scruple to suppose their gods, 
their famm or derils, or their allegorical person- 
agea, inapiring thoughts, and even uniting them- 
selves with the soul, aa well as assuming all kinds 
of form, though Uieir natural appearance ia almost 
always anthropomorphic. Ana, after sll, Satan 
does not animate a real toad, but takea the shape 
of one. ** Squat like a toad close bv the ear of 
Eve.** But he does not enter a real serpent, so 
that the instance of Johnson is ill chosen. If he 
had mentioned the serpent, every one would have 
seen that the identity of the anunal serpent with 
SaMn is part of the original account. 

t One of the few exoeptiona ia in the sublime 
description of Death, where a wretched hemistich, 
*< Fierce as ten liiries,'* stands as an unsightly 
blemish. 
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tersHleftlloii is entirelsr hit own, inmtd 
on a Latin and chiefly a VirgiUan model, 
the pause less frequently resting on the 
close of the line than in Homer, and much 
less than in our own dramatic poets. But 
it is also possible that the Italian and 
Spanish blank yerse may have had some 
effect upon his ear. 

89. In the numerous imitations, and 
His biiBA- still more numerous traces of 
■•■>• older poetry which we peiceiTe 
in Paradise Lost, it is always to be k^ 
in mind that he had only hu recollection 
to rely upon.* His Uindness seems to 
have been complete before, 1064 ; and I 
•caicely thuik that he had b^[un his poem 
before the anxiety and trouble into which 
tiie public strife m the commonwealth and 
the Restoration had tiuown him save lei- 
sure for immortal occupations. Then the 
remembrance of early reading came over 
his daik and lonely path like the moon 
emerging from the clouds. Then it was 
that ttie muse was truly his ; not onl]^ as 
she poured her creattve inspiration into 
his mind, but as the daughter of Memory, 
coming with fragments of ancient mrio* 
dies, the voice of Euripides, and Homer, 
and Tasso : sounds that he had loved in 
youth, and treasured up for the solace of 
nis age. They who, though not enduring 
the calamity of Milton, have known what 
it is, when afar from books, in solitude or 
in travelliog, or in the intervals of worldly 
care, to fec^ on poetical recoUections, to 
murmur over the beautiful lines whose 
cadence has long delighted their ear, to 
recall the sentiments and images which 
retain by association the charm that early 
years once^ve them — they will ieel tbe 
mestimable value of committing to the 
memory, in the prime of its power, what 
it wiU easily receive and indelibly retain. 
I know not, indeed, whether an education 
that deals much with poetry, such as is 
still usual in England, has any more solid 
argument among many in its favour, than 
that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing in part to his Uindness, 
imnTiim but more, perhaps, to his gener- 
ftrwMto. ai residence in a city, that Mil- 
ton, in the words of Coleridge, is **not a 
picturesque, but a muaical poet ;'' or» as I 
would prefer to say, is the latter more of 
the two. He describes visible tilings, and 
oitan with great powers of rendering them 

* I take tlMf opportanity of mentioping, on the 
•nthoritT of Mr. Todd's Inqnirf into the Origin of 
PmdiM Loit (edit of Mittoo, vol. iL, p. 389), that 
Lander, whom I have taied with ifiioraiiee, p. ISSof 
IbiavoL, raaUy pubUahed UiepoeBUif Beriaiieontlie 
mptiala of Adam and firt. 



I manifest, what the Greeks eaUed n ny yws , 
I though seldom with so much circumstan- 
tial exactness of observation as Spenser 
or Dante ; but he feds music* The sense 
of vision delighted his imagination, but 
that of sound wrapped his whole soul in 
ecstasy. One of bis trifling faults may 
be connected with this, the excessive pas- 
sion he displays for stringing together so- 
norous names, sometimes so obscure that 
the reader associates nothing with them, 
as the word Namancos in Lycidas, which 
long baffled the commentators. Hence 
his catalogues, unlike those of Homer and 
Yiilgil, are sometimes merely ornamental 
and misplaced^ Thos the names of un- 
built ciues come strsngely forward in 
Adam's vision,* though he has afterward 
gone over the same ground with better 
effect in Paradise Reffained. In this there 
was also a mixture of his pedantry. Bat» 
though he was rather too ostentations of 
learning, the nature of his subject de- 
manded a good deal of episodical om^ 
ment. And this, rather than the prece- 
dents he might have alleged <iom die Ital- 
ians and others, is periiaps the beat apol- 
ogy for what some grave critics luivo 
oensured, his frequent allusions lo fable 
and mythology. These give much p^tota 
relief to the severity of the poem, finiiii 
and few readera would dispense '^^ 
with them. Less excuse can he made 
for some affectation of science which has 

E reduced hard and unpleasing lines; but 
e had been born in an aj^ when more 
credit was gained by reading much than 
by writing welL The faults, however, of 
Paradise Lost are, in general, less to be 
called faults than necessary adjuncts of 
the qualities we most admire, and idiosyn- 
crasies of a mighty genius. The vene of 
Milton is sometimes wanting in grace, and 
almost always in ease ; but what better 
can be said of his prose t His foreign 
idioms are too frequent in the one, bat 
they predominate in the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton's advance 
to glory is now generally owned iia Mpaai 
to have been much exsggerated : to tot. 
we might say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth. " The sale of 1300 copies in 
two years," says Johnson, " in opposition 
to so much recent enmitv, and to a s^le 
of vereification new to all and Hiiyi^tiiw 
to many, was an uncommon example of 
the prevalence of genius. The demsnd 
did not immediately increase ; for many 
more readers than were suppUed at first 
the nation did not afford. Only 3000 were 
sold in eleven yean." It would hardly. 
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howevsr, be Mid, efen m tiits «ge, of a 
poem, 1000 copm of which had been ntM 
m ot^eii jeafSythat ita ancceaa had been 
email ; and I have some few donbta wheth- 
er Paradise Lost, poUtshed eleven yeaxs 
aince, wonld have met with a greater de- 
mand. Tliere is aometimea a want of 
congeniality in paMic taste which no pow- 
er of genios will overcome. For Milton 
it mast be said by every one conversant 
with the literafenie of the a^ that preoe- 
dsd Addison's ihmous cnticism, ih>m 
which some have dated the reputation of 
Pttadiae Lost, that he took his place 
among gnat poeta Ikom the beginning. 
The fancy of Johnson, that few dared to 
praiae it, and that '^ tiie Revolution put an 
end to the secrecy of love,** is without 
foundation; the government of Charles 
IL was not so absurdly ^^rannical, nor 
did Dryden, the court's own poet, hesitate, 
in hia prefkce lo the State of Innocence, 
{nUished soon after Milton's death, to 
apeak of its original. Paradise Lost, as 
** nndoubledly one of the greatest, most 
noUe, and most snUime poems which «- 
ther this age or nation has modoced." 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost 
pandia0 never experienced, seems to have 
B ^ i ii iwi been long the lot of Paradise Re* 
gained. It vraa not popular with the 
world; it was long believed to manifest a 
decay of the poet's genins, and, in spite 
of afi the critics have written, it is still 
but the favourite of some whose predi- 
lectiona for the Miltonic style are very 
Btiong. The subject is so much less ca^ 
pabie of calling forth the vast powers of 
nis mind, that we should be unfair in com- 
paring it thioughont with the greater po- 
em : it has been called a model of the 
ahorter epic, an action comprehendioff 
few characters and a brief space of time.^ 
The love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, 
imbibed from Greece, is still more appa^ 
venl than in Paradue Lost; the whole 
poem, in fact, may almost be accounted a 
drama of primal aimplicity, the narrative 
and descriptive part serving rather to di- 
versify and relieve the speeches of the 
acton than their speeches, as in the legit- 
imate epic, to enliven the narration. Par- 
adiae Regained abounds with ]^sages 
egual to any of the same nature in Para- 
diae Lost; but the argumentative tone is 
kept up till it produces some tediousness ; 
and perhaps, on the whole, less pains 
b^ve been exerted to adorn and elevate 
even that which appeale to the imagina- 
tion. 
. 96. 8am«Mi Agonistes is the latest of 
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Milton^ poeme ; we see in it, per- 
haps more distinctiy than in Par- 
adise Regained, the ebb of a mii^y tide. 
An air of uncommon grandeur prevails 
throughout ; but the language is less poet- 
ical than in Paradise Lost ; the viaour of 
thought remains, but it wants much of its 
ancient eloquence. Nor is the lyric tone 
well kept up by the chorus ; they are too 
sententioua, too slow in movement, and, 
except by the metre, are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other j)er8onage8. 
But this metre is itself infehcitous ; the 
lines being fkrequently of a number of syl- 
lables not recognised in the usage of Eng- 
lish poetry, and, destitute of niythmical 
langmge, fall into prose. Milton seems 
to have forgotten that the ancient chorua 
had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The stde of Samson, being essen- 
tially that of Paradise Lost, may show ua 
how much more the latter poem is found- 
ed on the Greek tragedians than on Ho- 
mer. In Samson we have sometimes the 
pompons tone of ^schylns, more fre- 
qreiently the sustained miyesty of Soj^o* 
ekes; but the religions solemnitr of Blil- 
ton's own temperament, as well as the 
nature of the sobiect, have given a sort 
of breads, an unbroken severity to the 
whole drama. It is, perhaps, not very 
popular even with the lovers of poetry ; 
yet, upon close comparison, we should find 
that it deserves a hiffher place than many 
of its prototypes. We might seareh tlm 
Greek tragedies Ions for a character so 
powerfully conceived and maintained as 
that of Samson himself; and it is only 
conformable to the sculptural simplicity 
of that form of drama wmch Milton adopt- 
ed, that all the rest should be kept in sub- 
ordination to it. **It ia only," Johnson 
sa^ "by a blind confidence in the repik 
tation of Milton, that a drama can be 
praised in which the intermediate parts 
nave neither cause nor consequence, nei- 
ther hasten nor retard the catastrophe." 
Such a drama is certainly not to be ranked 
with Othello and Macbeth, or even with 
the GSdipus or the HippoI]rtus ; but a sim- 
ilar criticism is applicable to several fa- 
mous tra^[edies in the less artificial school 
of antiquity, to the Prometheus and the 
Pers» of ^schyltts, and, if we look strict- 
ly, to not a few of ihe two other mastere. 

38. The poetical genios of Dryden came 
alowly to perfection. Bom in Dryden: 
1031, his fint short poems, or, as m« ^uu^ 
we might rather say, copies of p***^ 
verses, were not written till he approached 
thirty ; and, though some of his dramaa, 
not indeed of the best, belong to the next 
period of his life, he had reached the age 
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of fifty befofve lus high rank as a poet had 
been confirmed by indubitable proof, Yet 
he had manifested a superiority to his im* 
mediate contemporaries ; his Astrsa Re- 
dux, on the Restoration, is well Teraified ; 
the lines are seldom weak, the couplets 
have that pointed manner which Cowley 
and Denham had taught the world to re- 
quire; they are harmonious, but not so 
raried as the style he afterward adopted. 
The Annus Mirabilis, in 1667, is of a high- 
er cast ; it is not so animated as the later 
poetiy of Dryden, because the alternate 
ooatrain, in which he followed Dayenant*s 
Gondibert, is hostile to animation; but it 
is not less favourable to another excel- 
lence, condensed and vigorous thought. 
Davenant, indeed, and Denham may be 
reckoned the models of Dryden, so far as 
this can be said of a man of original ge- 
JMUS, and one far superior to theirs. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Dryden, it 
has basn said by Scott, was the power of 
reasoning and expressing the result in ap- 
propriate language. This, indeed, was the 
characteristic of the two we have named, 
and, so far as Diyden has di^dayed it, 
which he eminently has done, he bears a 
resemblance to them. But it is insufficient 
praise for this great poet. His rapidity of 
conception and readiness of expression are 
higher qualities. He never loiters about 
a single thought or image, never labours 
about the turn of a phrase. The impres- 
sion upon our minds, that he wrote with 
exceeding ease, is irresistible, and I do not 
know that we have any evidence to repel 
it. The admiration of Dryden gains upon 
us, if I may speak from my own experi- 
ence, with advancing years, as we become 
more sensible of the difficulty of his style, 
and of the comparative facility of that 
which is merely imaginative. 

39. Dryden may be considered as a sa- 
▲bniofntiid tirical, a reasoning, a descrip- 
Aghteophai. tive and narrative, a lyric poet, 
and as a translator. As a dramatist, we 
must return to him again. The ^atest 
of his satires is Absalom and Achitophel, 
that work in which his powers became 
fully known to the world, and which, as 
many think, he never surpassed. The ad- 
mirable fitness of the English couplet for 
satire had never been shown before; in 
less skilAil hands it had been ineffective. 
He does not frequently, in this poem, carry 
the sense beyond the second line, which, 
for the most part, enfeebles the emphasis ; 
his triplets are less numerous tlum usual, 
but energetic. The spontaneous ease of 
expression, the rapid transitions, the gen- 
eral elasticity and movement, have never 
been exceUed. It issaperfluoustopraise 



the discrimiiiation and vrvaeibroffhe ehief 
cluracters, especially Shafleriwry and 
Buckingham. Satire, however, is so BNch 
easier Uian panegyric, that with Ormondt 
Ossory, and Mulgrave he has not been 
quite so suoeessful. In the second part 
of Absalom and Achitophel, written by 
Tate, one long passage alone is inaeited 
by Dryden. ft is excellent in its line €i 
satire, but the line is less Novated ; the 
peraons delineated are less important, and 
ne has indulged more his natund prone* 
ness to virutent ribaldry. This faiill of 
I^den's writings, it is just to obaepe, 
belonged less to the man than to the i^. 
No libellous invective, no ooar sone o s of 
allusion, had ever been spared towards a 
private or political enemy. We read with 
nothing but disffust the satirical poetry of 
Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, and Marvell, 
or even of men whose high rank did not 
soften their style, Rochester, Dorset, Mul- 
grave. In Dryden there was, for the first 
time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
his severity, and a discretion even In his 
taunts which made tiiem more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some 
ure a continuation of Absalom 
and Aclutophel, as it bears 
wholly on Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, 
and, on the whole, falls much below the 
former. In Mac Flecknoe, his satire on 
his rival Shadwell, we must allow for the 
inferiority of the subject, which could not 
bring out so much of Dryden's hicfaer 
powers of mind; but scarcely one of his 
poems is more perfect. Johnson, who 
admired Dryden almost as much as he 
could any one, has yet, from his prone- 
ness to critical censure, very much ex* 
aggerated the poet's defects. ^ His fiudts 
of negligence are beyond recitaL Sodi is 
the unevenness of his corapositicms, that 
ten lines are seldom found together with- 
out something of which the reader is 
ashamed." This might be true, or more 
nearlv true, of other poets of the seven- 
teenth century. Ten good consecutive 
lines wiU, perhaps, rarely be found, except 
in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. But 
it seems a great exaggeration as to Dryden. 
I would particularly instance Mac FledL- 
noe as a poem of about four hundred lines, 
in which no one will be condenmed as 
weak or negligent, though three or four 
are rather too ribaldrous ibr our taste. 
There are also passages, much exoeeding 
ten lines, in Absalom and Achitophel, as 
well as in the later works, the FMbles, 
which excite in the resder none of the 
shame for the poet's cardessness with 
which Johnson has furnished him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden 
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r^WiA appear, move or leas, In the 
waAtvam. greater part of his poetiy ; rea^ 
son in rhyme was his peculiar delight, to 
whidi he seems to esei^ from the mere 
exoarsions of fancy. And it is remaikable 
that he reasons better and more closely 
in poetry than in prose. His prodoctions 
more exclusively reasoning are the Religio 
Laici and the Hind and Panther. The 
latter is everyway an extraordinary poem. 
It was written in the heyday of exultation, 
l^ a recent proselyte to a winninff side, as 
he dreamed it to be ; by one who never 
spared a weaker foe, nor repressed his 
triumph with a dignified moderation. A 
year was hardly to el«pse before he ex* 
ehanged this fulness of piide for an old 
age of disappointment and poverty. Yet 
then, too, his genius was unquenched, and 
even his satire was not less severe; 

43. The first lines in the Hind and 
Its riopiiar Panther are justly reputed among 
ttu«. the most musical in our language ; 
and perhaps we observe their rhythm the 
better beoiuse it does not gain much by 
the sense ; for the allegory and the faMe 
are seen, even in this commencement, to be 
awkwardly blended. Yet, notwithstanding 
their evident incoherence, which some- 
tiroes leads to the verge of absurdity, and 
the facility they give to ridicule, I am not 
sure that Dryden was wrong in choosing 
this singular fiction. It was his aim to 
bring forward an old arffument in as novel 
a style as he could ; a dialogue between a 
priest and a parson would have made but 
a dull poem, even if it had contained some 
of the excellent paragraphs we read in the 
Hind and Panther. It is the grotesqueness 
and originality of the fable tnat gives this 

r>em its peculiar zest, of which no reader, 
conceive, is insensiMe ; and it is also by 
this means that Dryden has contrived to 
relieve his reasoning by short but beanti- 
ial touches of description, such as the sud- 
den stream of light from heaven which 
announces the conception of James's un- 
fortunate heir, near the end of the second 
book. 
43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is 
sharp, ready, and pleasant, the 
itantmiinf. j^asoning is sometimes admira- 
bly close and strong; it is the energy of 
Bossuet in verse. I do not know that the 
main argument of the Roman Church could 
be better stated; all that has been well 
said for tradition and authority, all that 
serves to expose the inconsistencies of a 
vacillating Protestantism, is in the llind's 
mouth. It is such an answer as a candid 
man should admit to any doubts of Dry- 
den's sincerity. He who could argue as 
poweiftdly as the Hind, may well be al- 



lowed to have thought Inmself in the right 
Yet he could not forget a few bold thoughts 
of his DKNne skepcicid days ; and such is his 
bias to sarcasm, that he cannot restrain 
himself fh>m reflections on kin^ and 
priests when he is most oontendmg for 
them.* 

44. The Fables of Dr]|rden, or stories 
modernized from Boccaccio and «. ^.^ 
Chaucer, are at this day proba- 
bly the most read and the most popular of 
Dryden's poems. They contain passages 
of so much more impressive beauty, and 
are altogether so far more adapted to 
general sympathy than those we have 
mentioned, that I should not hesitate to 
concur in this judgment. Yet Johnson's 
accusation of negligence is better support- 
ed by these than by the eartier poems. 
Whether it were that age and misfortune, 
Uiough they had not impaired the poet's 
vigour, had rendered its continual exertion 
more wearisome, or, as is, perhaps, the 
better supposition, he reckoned an easy 
style, sustained above prose, in some 
places rather by metre than expression, 
more fitted to narration, we find much 
which might appear slovenly to critics of 
Johmnon's temper. He seems, in fact, to 
have conceivea, like Bfilton, a theory that 
good writing, at least in verse, is never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or 
to sink into familiar phrase, and that any 
deviation from this rigour should be brand- 
ed as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, 
like Ariosto, and like Chancer, whom he 
had to improve, that a story, especially 
when not neroic, ^ould be told in easy 
and flowing language, without too much 
difference from that of prose, rel3rin^ on 
his harmony, his occasional inversions, 
and his concealed skill in the choice of 
words, for its effect on the reader. He 
found, also, a tone of popular idiom-*not, 

Eerhaps, old English idiom, but such as 
ad crept into society — current among his 
contemporaries; and, though this has in 
many cases now become insuflferably vul- 
gar, and in others looks like afiectation, 
we should make some allowance for the 
times in condemning it. This last blem- 
ish, however, is not much impotable to 
the Fables. Their beauties are mnumer- 
able, yet few are very well chosen; some, 
as Ouiscaid and Sigismunda, he has in- 

« By edacatioB laott have been milled ; 
So Uie^ belxere becaaae tbey were to bred. 
The priest controuee what the narte began, 
And thus the child impoeee od the man. 

Paitiii. 
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jurad Ummgh ooaneness of mind, which 
neither yean nor religion had purified ; 
and we want in all the power over emotion, 
the charm of sympathy, the skilful arrange- 
ment and selection of circumstance, which 
narrative poetry claims as its highest 
graces. 

46. Dryden's fame as a Ivrie poet de- 
BtoOdw: Ai- peads a very little on his Ode 
•nd«^ Ami. on Mrs. KiUigrew*s death, but 
almost entirely on that for St. Cecilia's 
Day, commonly called Alexander's Feast 
The former, which is much praised by 
Johnson, has a few fine linesymmgled with 
a far greater number ill conceived and ill 
ezpreosed; the whole composition has 
that spirit which Dr^den hardly ever want- 
ed, but it is too faulty for Wh praise. 
The latter used to pass for the best work 
of Diyden and the best ode in the lan- 
guage. Many would now agree witii me 
that it is neither one nor the other, and 
that it was rather overrated during a pe- 
riod when criticism was not at a hip[h 
point Its excellence, indeed, is undenia- 
ble ; it has the radness, the rapidity, the 
mastery of language which belong to Dry- 
den; the transitions are animated, the 
contrasts effective. But few lines are 
highly poetical, and some sink to the level 
of a common drinking-son^. It has the 
defects, as well as the ments of that po- 
etr}r which is written for musical accom- 
paniment. 

46. Of Dryden as a translator it is need- 
Btoimiw> less to say much. In some in- 
1^ •r stances, as in an ode of Horace, 
^^"* he has done extremely well ; but 
his Viigil is, in my apprehension, the least 
mooessful of his chief works. Lines of 
consummate excellence are frequently 
ahot, like threads of gold, through tfaie 
web ; but the general texture is of an or- 
dinary roateriu. Dryden was little fitted 
ior a translator of Virgil ; his mind was 
more rapid and vehement than that of his 
original, but by far less elegant and iudi- 
cious. This translation seems to have 
been made in haste ; it is more negligent 
than any of his own poetry, and the style 
is often almost studiously, and, as it were, 
spitefully vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden, from the 
DtdiM«fFo. death of Milton in 1674 to his 
jgyijjjjttw own in 1700, was not only unap- 

*" proached by any English poet, 
but he held almost a complete monopoly 
of English poetry. This latter period of 
the seventeenth century, setting aside 
these two great names, is one remaikably 
steril in poetical genius. Under the first 
Stuarta, men of warm imagination and sen- 
sibility, though with deficient taste aad lit- 



tle command of language, had doof sons 
honour to our literature; though ones 
ne^ected, they have come forward again 
in puUic esteem, and, if not very exten- 
sively lesd, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much aa they de- 
serve. The versifiers of Chariea IL and 
William's days have experionced the op- 
posite &te; popular for a time, and long 
so far known, at least by name, aa to have 
entered- rather largely into e(41ectiona of 
poetry, they are now held in no renrd, 
nor do they claim mudi iavoor nom 
Just criticism* Their ol^ect in gjenenl 
was to write Vke men of the world ; with 
eaae, wit, aenae, and spirit, but dreading 
any soaring of iuicy, any ardour of mora 
emotion, as the piolmle source of ridicule 
in their readers. Nothing quenehes the 
flame of poetry more than this fear of the 
prosaic multitude, unless it is the commu- 
nity of habits with this very nmltitiide ; a 
life auoh as these poets generally led, of 
taverns and brothek,or, what came mneh 
tothesame,oftheoourt Wecannetaay 
of Dryden that '^he bears no traoes oC 
those sable streams;" they sully too imich 
tiie plumage of that statcdy swan, but hia 
indomitaUe genius cairies him upward to 
a purer empyrean. The reat are just die* 
tiuffuishable from one another, not by any 
hi^ gifts of the muse, but by degrees of 
spirit, of ease, of poigpancy, of skill wad 
harmony in versincation, of good aense 
and acuteness. They may eaaily be die* 
posed ot Cleveland is some- 
times humorous, but succeeds 
only in the lightest kinds of po- 
etry. MarveU wrote aometimea with more 
taste and feeling than was oaoal, but his 
satires are gross and atupid. Oiittiam, fer 
superior in this leepeet, ranks pohaps 
next to Dryden; he n spirited and point- 
ed, but his versification is too n^gbgieiu, 
and his subjects temporary. £oseommoii» 
one of the best for harmony and eorreet- 
ness of language, has little vigour, hut be 
never offends, and Pope has justly praiaed 
his ** unspotted bays.'* Mulgrave affscts 
ease and s|Hrit, but his Essay on Satire 
belies the supposition that Dryden had any 
share in it. Rochester, with more con- 
sidersble and varied genius, might have 
raised himself to a higher plaee than he 
holds. Of Otway, Duke, and aevenl 
more, it is not worth while to give any 
character. The Revolution did nothing 
for poetry; William's reign, always ex- 
ceptmg Dryden, is our iMk^ in woifca of 
imagination. Then came Blackmore with 
his epic poems of Prince Arthur and King 
Arthur, and Pomftet with hia Choice^boCh 
popidar in tbeir own age, and both mtol- 
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erable by their frigid and tame monotony 
in the next. The lifi[hter poetry, mean- 
time, of song and epigram did not sink 
along with the serions ; the state of soci- 
ety was much less adverse to it. Roches- 
ter, Dorset, and some more whose names 
are unknown, or not easily traced, do 
credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 1690, a poem was pub' 
lished, Garth's Dispensary, which de- 
serves attention, not so much for its own 
merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden, 
at whatever interval, as from its indicating 
a transitional state in our versification. 
The general structure of the couplet 
through the seventeenth century may be 
called abnormous ; the sense is not only 
often carried beyond the second line, 
which the French avoid, but the second 
line of one couplet and the first of the next 
are not seldom united in a single sentence 
or a portion of one, so that the two, though 
not rhyming, must be read as a couplet. 
The former, when as dexterously mana- 
ged as it was by Dryden, adds much to the 
beauty of the general versification ; but 
the latter, a sort of adultery of the lines 
already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme's altar, can scarcely ever be pleas- 
ing, unless it be in narrative poetry, where 
it may bring the sound nearer to prose. 
A tendency, however, to the French rale 
of constantly terminating the sense with 
the couplet will be perceived to have in- 
creased from ihe Restoration. Roscom- 
mon seldom deviates from it, and in long 
passages of Dryden himself there win 
nardly be found an exception. But per- 
haps it had not been so uniform in any 
former production as in the Dispensary. 
The versification of this once famous 
mock-heroic poem is smooth and regular, 
but not forciole ; the languag[e clear and 
neat; Uie parodies and allusions happy. 
Many lines are excellent in the way of 
pointed application, and some are remem* 
oered and quoted where few call to mind 
the author. It has been remaiked that 
Garth enlarged and altered the Dispensary 
in almost every edition, and, what is more 



William, and that we find in Addison* 
Prior, Tickell, and Pope, in the reign of 
Anne. 



SioT. IV. On Lathi Poirav* 

49. Ths Jesuits were not unmindful of 
the credit their Latin verses had utini 
done them in periods more fa- ofi^ty- 
vourable to that exercise of taste than the 
present. Even in Italy, which had ceased 
to b^ a very genial sou, one of their num- 
ber, Ceva, may deserve mention. -. 
His Jesus Puer is a long poem, not ^**' 
inelegantly written, but ratner singular in 
some of its descriptions, where the poet 
has been more solicitous to adorn his sub- 
ject than attentive to its proper charac- 
ter^ and the same objeciion might be 
made to some of its episodes. Ceva 
wrote also a philosophical poem, extolled 
by Comiani, but which has not fallen into 
my hands.* Averani, a Florentine of va- 
rious erudition, Cappellari, Strozzi, author 
of a poem on chocolate, and several oth- 
ers, both within the order of Loyola and 
without it, cultivated Latin poetry wiUi 
some success.! But, though some might 
be superior as poets, none were more re- 
markable or famous than Sergardi, ^^ „ 
best known by some biting satires "•*■""• 
under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he 
levelled at his personal enemy, Gravina. 
The reputation, indeed, of Gravina with 
posterity has not been affected by such 
libels ; but they are not wanting either in 
poignancy and spirit, or in a command of 
Latin phrase.| 

50. The superiority of France in Latin 
verse was no longer contested by orFnnM: 
Holland or Germany. Several Qnut*. 
poets of real merit belong to this period. 
The first in time was Claude Quillet, who, 
in his Callipeedia, bears the Latinized 
name of Leti. This is written with much 
elegance of style and a very harmonious 
versification. No writer has a more Yir- 



^^ w«.„w. — .* ^*.». . M^^^^ gilian cadence. Though inferior to Sam- 

uncommon,' IhatTv^^^ "J»y ^ ledtoned high 



the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but 
for the Lutrin, it might probably not have 
been written, and there are even particu- 
lar resemblances. The subject, which is 
a quarrel between the physicians and 
^x>thecaries of London, may vie with that 
of Boileau in want of general interest ; yet 
it seems to afford more diversity to the 
satirical poet. Oarth, as has been inti- 
mated, is a link of transition between the 
style and turn of poetry tmder Charies and 



among the French poets. He has been 
reproached with too open an exposition 
of some parts of his subject, which ap- 
plies only to the second book. 

61. The Latin poems of Menage are 
not unpleasing ; he has, indeed, no >. 
great fire or originality, but the ^^ 
harmonious oouiuets gude over the ear* 
and the mind is pleased to recognise the 

* Cormtni, tfiL, 214. S«lfi, xiv., 887. 
f BibI.ChMsie,Tolx3dL 8*Uii,xiT.,S 
t Salfi, ziv., 290. Coniitm, viiL, 88a 
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lesseliled firagmentB of 0?id and TibaUnB. 
His affected passion for MademoiseUe La- 
▼eigne, aiul lamentations about her cruel- 
ty, are Indicrous enough, when we consid- 
er tiie character of the man, as Yadius in 
the Femmes Savantes of Moliere. They 
are perfect models of want of truth; but 
it is a want of truth to nature, not to the 
conventional forms of modem Latin verse. 

59. A far superior performance is the 
Bipinoa POcm On garuens by the Jesuit 
v^Ma. Rknt Rapin. For skill in varying 
and adorning his subject ; for a truly Vir- 
gilian spirit in expression ; for the exelu- 
•ion of feeble, prosaic, or awkward lines, 
he may perhaps be equal to any poet, to 
8ammarthanus, or to Sannazarius himself. 
His cadences are generally very gratify- 
ing to the ear, and in this respect he is 
much above Yida.* But his subject or 
his genius has prevented him from nBine 
very high : he is the poet of gardens, and 
what gardens are to nature that is he to 
mightier poets. There is also too monot- 
onous a repetition of nearly the same im- 
ages, as in his long enumeration of flow- 
ers in the first booK ; the descriptions are 
separately good, and great artifice is 
shown in varying them; but the variety 
could not be sufficient to remove the j^en- 
eral sameness that belongs to an horticul- 
tural catalogue. Rapin was a great ad- 
mirer of box and all topiary works, or 
trees cut into artificial forms. 

63. The first book of the Gardens of 
Rapin is on flowers, the second on trees, 
the third on waters, and the fourth on 
fruits. The poem is of about 3000 lines, 

* As the poem of Rapin is not in the hands of 

every one who has taste for Latin poetry, I will 

(ive, as a specimen, the intcodnction to the second 



Me nemora atqoe omnis nemoram pukhenimus 
ordo, 
SSt spetia mnbrandnm lat£ ftmdanda per hoitom 
InTitant; hortis nam si florentibtts nmbim 
Abfiierit, leiiqao deeiit sua gratia ran. 

Vos grandss lud et silv» aspirate canentt ; 
Is mihi contingat vestro de munere ramus, 
Unde sacri quando velant sua tempera vates, 
Ipse et amem meritam capiti imposoisse coronam. 
Jam se cantanti frondosa caconuna quercos 
IncUnant, plandnntqae eomia nemora alta corascis. 
Ipsa miht l»to fremitu, assensuqae secnndo 
£ totis plansam rssponsat Gallia silris. 
Nee me deinde suo teneat clamore CithBion, 
Msnalaoue Arcadicis toties lustiata deabos, 
Hon Dodonai saUus, stlv«qne Molofchi, 
Aut nigris lati ilicitMis nemorosa Calydne, 
Et qnos carminibos celebraTit fabala lucos : 
Una meos cantos teUos jam Franca morstiir 
Qua tot nobilibos psssim Intissmia siliis, 
Conspicienda sui latA mirscnla raris 
Ostendit, Incisqae solnm commendat amflBnis. 

One or two words in these lines are not strictly 
comet ; bnt they are highly yirgUian,bodiin man- 
ner and rhythm. 



sustaiiied with equaUe di^ntj. AM luads 
of graceAil associations are minried with 
the description of his flowers, in Uie fanci- 
ful style of Ovid and Darwin ; the violet 
is lanthis, who luiked in valleys to shun 
the love of ApoUo, and stained her face 
with puiple to preserve her chastity ; the 
rose IS Rhodanthe, proud of her beauty, 
and worshipped by the people in the (dace 
of Diana, out changed by the indignant 
Apollo to a tree, while the populace, who 
had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snails 
and butterflies. A tendency to conceit is 
perceived in Rapin, a9 in the two poets to 
whom we have just compared him. Thus, 
in some pretty lines, he supposes Nature 
to have '* tried her prentice hand** in ma- 
king a convolvulus before she ventured 
upon a lily.* 

54. In Rapin there will generally be re- 
marked a certain redundancy, which fas- 
tidious critics might call tautology of 
expression. But this is not uncooimon 
in Virgil. The Georgics have rarely been 
more happily imitated, especially in their 
didactic parts, than by Rapin in the Gar- 
dens ; but he has not the nigh flights of 
his prototype ; his digressions are short, 
and belong closely to the subject; we 
have no pUgue, no civil war, no Enryd- 
ice. If he praises Louis XIY., it is 
more as the founder of the garden of 
Versailles than as the conqueror of Flan- 
ders, though his concluding lines emu- 
late, with no unworthy spirit, those of the 
last Georgic.f It may be added, that 
some French critics have thought the fa- 
mous poem of Delille on the same sub- 
ject inferior to that of Rapin. 

65. Santeul Tor Santolius) has been reck- 
oned one of the best Latm poets m^^ 
whom France ever produced. He 
be^an by celebrating the victories of Louis 
ana the virtues of contemporary heroes 
A nobleness of thought and a splendour 
of language distinguish the poetry of San* 
tenl, who fumishra many inscriptions for 
public monuments. Tlie h3nnns whidi he 
afterward wrote for the breviary of the 
Church of Paris have been still more ad- 
mired ; and, at the request of others, he 
enlarged his collection of sacred verse. 
But I have not read the poetry of Santeul, 

* Et tn ramins hunram, et mnlto te flora prolimiiB, 
Qni rignss inter serpis, convolvQle, Yiliea ; 
Dolce radtmentom meditantia 1^ qoondam 
NatOTB, com sese open ad majora psraeL 

t Hsic magni insistens ▼estigia sacra Mutmk, 
Re snper hortensi, Claro de moote ranehemi 
Latetia in magna ; qno tampon FVmieiea tal 
Rege heata aiio^ leboaqae snpeiba eeauiiiie» 
Et ana per popoloa lat^ davs;iiia Tolaotoa 
Gepaiat, et toti jam monm imponeis mnada 
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and give only 'ibo tatliiiiony of Fiendi 
critics.* 

56. England might Jnstly boast, in the 
LadH poetry eadier j^irt of the century, her 
taEogind. Milton ; nay, I do not know that, 
with the exception of a well-known and 
▼ery fdeasing poem, though, perhaps, hard- 
ly of classical simplicity, by Cowley on 
mmself, Epitaphimn Viri Auctoris, we can 
produce anything equally good in this pe- 
riod. The Latin verse of Barrow is for- 
cible and full of mind, but not sufficiently 
redolent of antiquity .f Yet versification 
became, about the time of the Restora- 
tion, if not the distinctive study, at least 
the favourite exercise, of the University 



ofOzfind. The collection entttM Mums 
Anglicans, published near the end of the 
century, contains little from any otiier 
qiuoter. Many of these relate to the po- 
litical themes of the day, and eulogize the 
reigning king, Charies, James, or Will- 
iam ; ouiers are on philosophicid subjects, 
which they endeavour to decorate with 
classical phrase. The character of this 
collection does not, on the whole, pass 
mediocrity ; they are often incorrect and 
somewhat turgid, but occasionally disday 
a certain felicity in adaptinj^ ancient linee 
to their subiect, and some livelinesa of in- 
vention. Thd golden age of Latin verse 
in England was yet to come. 



CHAPTER VI. 

mSTORT or DRAMATIC LITSaATUMB FROM 1050 TO 1700. 



Skction L 

JUdiid.— Minor French Tngedians.— Moli^re.— 
Hegnaid, and other Comic Writers. 

1. Frw tragedies or dramatic works Of 
iitibu Mid SLny kind are now recorded by 
flpuiMh historians of Italian literature ; 
^•'^ those of DeMno, afterward patri- 
arch of Aquileia, which are esteemed 
among the best, were possibly written 
before the middle of the century, and 
were not published till after its termina- 
tion. The Corradino of Caraccio, in 
1694, was also valued at the time.t ^^^ 
can Spain arrest us longer ; the school of 
Calderon in national comedy extended no 
doubt beyond the . death of Philip lY. in 
1665, and many of bis own religious pieces 
are of as late a date ; nor were names 
whoUy wanting, which are said to merit 
remembrance, in the feeble reign of 
Charles II. ; but they must be left for 
such as make a particular study of Span- 
ish literature.^ We are called to a nobler 
stage. 

9. Comeille belongs in his glory to the 
earlier period of this century, though his 

* Baillet Biogr. UoiverMlle. 
t The following atanzas on an erring conacience 
win soificiently prove thia : 

Tijanne vitv, fiur temerarta, 
Iniide dox, ignobile rincnlam, 
Sidna dokMom, enigma pivaena, 
Ingemii lahTTinthe Toti, 

AaaeDana errana, invalids potena 

Mentia propago, quam Tetoit Deua 
Naaci, sed orta prmcipatom 
Attribiut, legimetiqQe nncta»| dte. 

t Walker^ Mtmolr oo Italian TiagedTi p. Ml. 



inferior tragedies, more nu- RadB^am 
merous than the better, would tragediM. 
faU within the later. Fontenelle, indeed, 
as a devoted admirer, attributes consider- 
able merit to those which the general 
voice both of critics and of the public 
had condemned^* Meantime, another lu- 
minary arose on the opposite side of the 
horizon. The first tragedy of Jean Ra- 
cine, Les Fr^res Ennemis, was repre- 
sented in 1664, when he was twenty-five 
years of age. It is so far below his great 
works as to be scarcely mentioned, yet 
does not want indications of the genius 
they were to display. Alexandre, in 
1665, raised the youne poet to more dis- 
tinction. It is said that he showed this 
tragedy to Comeille, who praised his ver- 
sification, but advised him to avmd a path 
which he was not fitted to tread. It is 
acknowledged by the- advocates of Racine 
that the characters are feebly drawn, and 
that the conqueror of Asia sinks to the 
level of a hero in one of those romances 
of gallantry which had vitiated the taste 
of France. 

3. The glory of Racine commenced 
with the representation of his AndromMaa 
Andromaque in 1 667, which was ^^^ 
not printed till the end of the following 
year. He was now at once compared 
with Comeille, and the scales have been 
oscillating ever since. Criticism, satire, ep* 
igrams, were unsparingly launched agamst 

* Hin. da Tb^fttre France, in GBnTreede Fon- 
tenelle, iii, HI. St. ETremond alto deapiaed the 
French public for not adnUring the Sophoniabe of 
Comeille, which he had made loo Romen fin thiir 
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ttiefisiDgpo0t. But his rival purraod the 
worel pehcy bf obetinately wtitiBg bad 
tmgedies. The public natunlly compare 
the present with the pfesent, and foiget 
the past. When he gave them Perthanrite, 
they were di^nsed from looking back to 
Cinna. It is acknowledged ef en by Fon- 
tenelle, that, during the height of Racine's 
fame, the worid placed him at least on an 
equality with his predecessor ; a decision 
from whieh that critic, the relation and 
friend of CometUe, appeals to what he 
takes to be the TCfdict of a later a^. 

4. The Andiomaque was sufficient to 
show that Racine had more skill in the 
management of a plot, in the display of 
emotion, in power over the sympathy of 
the spectii^r, at least where the gentler 
feelings are concerned, in bean^ and 
grace of style, in all except nobleness of 
character, strength of thought, and im- 
petuosity of language. He took his fable 
from Euripides, but changed it according 
to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of F^nch manners. Some of these 
changes are for the better, as the subeti- 
tntion of Astyanax for an unknown Mo- 
lossiis of the Greek tragedian, the sup- 
posed son of Andromadie by Pjrnhus. 
** Most of those>" says Racine himself 
very Jostly, ** who have heard of Androm- 
ache, know her only as the widow of 
Hector and the mother of Astyanax. 
They cannot reconcile themselves to her 
loving another husband and another son." 
And he has fhiely improved this lu^ipy 
idea of preserving AsWanax, by making 
the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an 
embassy by Orestes to demand his life ; 
at onee deepening the interest and devel- 
opmg the plot 

6. The female characters, Andromache 
and Hermione^ aredrawn with all Racine's 
delicate perc^tion of ideal beauty; the 
one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those 
great masters in whose school he had dis- 
ciplined his own gifts of nature, Hoikier, 
Euripides, Virgil ; the other more original 
and more ftiU of dramatic effect. It was, 
as we are told, the fine acting of Made- 
moiselle de Champmel^ in this part, gen- 
erally reckoned one of the most di^ult 
on the French stage, which secured the 
toocess of the play. Racine, after the 
first representation, threw himself at her 
feet in a transport of gratitude, which was 
aoondianged tolove. It is more easy to 
censure some of the other characters. 
Pyrrhus is bold, haughty, passionate, the 
true son of Achilles, excejK where he ap- 
pears as the lover of Andromache. It is 
moonceivaUe and truly ridioi^us that a 
Greek of the heroic age, and such a QnA 



as Pyiihns is le^Meented by tlioee whose 
imagination has given him exietenee, 
should feel the respectful paaaion towaands 
his captive vMch we mi^ reasonafafy 
expect in the romances of diivalfy, or 
should express it in the tone of conven- 
tional gallantry that suited the eonrt of 
Yersaiues. wit Orestes is iar woiee; 
k»ve-mad, and yet talking in gallant coo* 
ceits, cold and ix^te, he diecredits the 
poet, the tragedy, and the son of Aga- 
memnon himself. It is better to kill one's 
modier than to utter such trash. In hint- 
ing that the previous madness of Orestes 
was for the sake of Hermione, Raeine 
haa presumed too mnch on the igDonaes 
and too much on Uie bad taste of his au- 
dience. But far more injodicioi» is his 
fantastic remorse and the supposed vision 
of the Furies in the last scene. It is as- 
tonishing that Racine should have chal- 
lenged comparison with one of the meet 
celebrated scenes of Euripides in ciicom- 
stances that deprived him of the possi- 
bility of renderixig his own effective. For 
the style of the Andromaque, it abounds 
with grace and beauty ; but Uiere are, to 
my apprehension, more insipid and fecMe 
lines, and a more effeminate tone than in 
his later tragedies! 

6. Britannicus a{4)eared in ie69 ; and in 
this admirable play Racine first | m^^_i_i^ 
showed that he did not depend 
on the tone of gallantry usual among his 
courtly hearers, nor the languid sympn* 
thies that it excites. Terror and pity» 
the twin spirits of tragedy, to whom Aris- 
totle has assigned ti^e great moral office 
of purifying the passions, are cidled forth 
in Uieir shadowy forms to sustain the con- 
summate beauties of his diction. His snb- 
iect was original and happy; with that 
historic truth which usage required* and 
that poetical probability which fills op the 
outline of historic truth without disguising 
it. What can be more entirely diamatiey 
what more terrible in the sense thai Aris- 
totle means (that is, the speetaior^a sym- 
pathy with the dangers of the innocent), 
than the abec^nte master of the woild, fike 
the veiled prophet of iChofasan, throwing 
off the a|^»rances of virtue, and standing 
out at once in the maturitv of enormous 
guilt! A presaging gloom, like that whieh 
other poets have sought by the hackneyed 
artifices of superstition, hangs over the 
scenes of this tragedy, and deepens at its 
close. We sympathiae by tarns irith the 
guilty alarms or Agrippina, the vtrtnons 
consternation of Buirihus, the virgin mod- 
esty of Junia, the unsuspeetinf injfenn- 
ousness of Briunnicus. Few tragedieaon 
the Fnneheti«e, or, indeed».<m tasf 
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flaT0 ihote of Shalnp6aie,d]<play ao sreat 
a Ytfiety of contmsted characters. None, 
indeed, are ineffective, except the confi* 
dante of A(^[^ina; for Narciasna ia very 
far from being the mere confidant of Nero ; 
he ia, aa in hiatory , hia preceptor in crime ; 
and his cold TiUany is well contraated with 
the fierce paaaion of the despot. Tlw crit- 
icisms of Fontenelle and others on small 
incidents in the plot, such as the conceal- 
ment of Nero behind a curtain that he may 
hear the dialogue between Junia and Bn- 
tamiicua, which is certainly more fit for 
comedy, ought not to weigh against such 
ezccAlence as we find in Sn the more es- 
sential requisites of a tragic drama. Ra- 
cine had much improved his language since 
Andromaque; the conventionu phraaeol- 
ogy about flamea and fine eyea, though 
not wholly relinquished, ia less frequent ; 
and if he has not here reached, as he never 
did, the peculiar impetuoaity of Comeille, 
nor given to hia Romans the mndeur of 
hia predecessor's conception, he is full of 
lines wherein, as every word is effective, 
th^ can hardly be any deficiency of vig- 
our. It is the vigour, indeed, of Virgu, 
not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, Racine has, I think, 
excelled Shakspeare. They have both ta- 
ken the same idea from Flntarch. The 
lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

** Thy demon, that's the ■pint that keapa thaa, ia 
Noble, cOQTageooa, munatchable. 
Where Casar's ia not ; hat near him, thy angel 
Becomea a fear, aa being o'erpowered." 

These are, to my apprehension, not very 
forcible, and obscure even to those who 
Imo w, what many do not, that by " a fear** 
he meant a common goblin, a supernatural 
being of a more plebeian rank than a de- 
mon or angeL Tne aingie verae of Racine 
is magnificent : 

** If on g6nie itoiiiA tremble derant le men." 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Racine, 
li^i^gi^ is a surprising proof of what can 

be done by a great maater ; but it 
must be admitted that it wants many of 
the essential qualities that are required in 
the drama. It might almost be compared 
with Timon of Athens by the absence of 
fable and movement. For nobleness and 
delicacy of aentiment, for grace of style, 
it deserves every praise ; but is rather te- 
dious in the doset, and must be far more 
so on the stage. Thia is the only tragedy 
of Racine, unleaa, perhaps, we except Atha- 
lie, in which the story presents an evident 
moral; but no poet la more uniformly 
moral in his sentiments. ComeQle, to 
whom the want of dramatic fable was 
never any great objection^ attempted the 
Vol. U.— 3 C 



8iriir|ect of Berenios about the same tim^ 
with far inferior success. It required, 
what he could not give, the picture of two 
hearts struggling against a noble and a 
blameleaa love. 

9. It was unfortunate fbr Racine that 
he did not more frequently break _^ 
throughtheprejudiceaoftheFreneh ^'^^'^ 
theatre in favour of classical subjects. A 
field was open of almost boundless extent, 
the mediaeval history of Europe, and ea« 
peciaUy of France heraelf. Hia predeces- 
sor had been too auccessful in the Cid to 
leave it doubtful whether an audience 
would approve such an innovation at the 
hands of a favoured tragedian. Racine, 
however, did not venture on a step which 
in the next century Voltaire turned ao 
much to account, and which made the for- 
tune of aome inferior tragedies. But, con* 
sidering the distance of place equivalent, 
for the ends of the drama, to that of time, 
he founded on an event in the Turkish his- 
tory not more than thirty years before his 
next tragedy, that of Bajazet. Most part, 
indeed, of the foble is due to his own in- 
vention. Bajazet is reckoned to fall be- 
low moat of nia other tragedies in beauty 
of style ; but the fable is well connected ; 
there is a great deal of movement, and an 
unintermittinff intereat is sustained by Ba- 
jazet and Ataude, two of the noblest char- 
acters that Racine has drawn. Atalide 
has not the ingenuous simplicity of Jonie, 
but displays a more dramatic flow of sen- 
timent, and not leas dignity or tenderness 
of soul. The character of Roxane is con- 
ceived with truth and spirit ; nor is the re- 
semblance some have found in it to that 
of Hermione greater than bekmffs to ftnrros 
of the same type. Acomat, the vizir, is 
more a favourite with the French critics ; 
but in such parts Racine does not rise to 
the level of Ck>meille. No poet is less ex- 
posed to the imputation of bombastic ex- 
ag^ration; yet in the two hnes with 
wmch Acomat concludes the fourth act, 
there aeema almost an ttiproach to bur- 
lesque ; and one can hardly aay that they 
would have been out of place in Tom 
Thumb: 
'* HoiiroDa,moi,eher Oanm, comma tiDriiJr,et toi, 

Comma le larori d'un homiiie tel qoe vaoL" 

10. The next tragedy waa Mithridate ; 
and in this Racme has been ^. ^^^... 
thought to have wrestled agamst ^ 
Comeille on his own ^proimd, the display 
of the unconquerable mind of a hero. We 
find in the part of Mithridate a flreat depth 
of thought in compressed and energetie 
Itmguage. But, unlike the maacohne char- 
actera of Comeille, he is not merely sen- 
tentious. Raeine introdueeo no ottO Ibr 
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tha sake of the speeches he has to utter. 
In Bfithridates he took what history has 
delivered to us, blending with it no im- 
probable fiction according to the manners 
of the East. His love for Moniroe has no- 
thing in it extraordinary, or milike what 
we might expect from the King of Pon- 
tus ; it is a nerce, a jealous, a, vindictive 
love ; the necessities of the French lan- 
guage alone, and the usages of the French 
ueatre, could make it appear feeble. His 
two sons are naturally less effective ; but 
the loveliness of Monime yields to no fe- 
male character of Racine. There is some- 
thing not quite satisfactory in the strata- 
gems whicn MiUiridates employs to draw 
from her a confession of her love for his 
son. They are not uncongenial to the 
historic character, but, according to our 
chivalrous standaid of heroism, seem de- 
rogatory to the poetical. 
' 11. Iphig^nie followed in 1674. In this 
Racine had again to contend with 
*'"•*"•• Euripides in one of his most cel- 
ebrated tragedies. He had even, in the 
character of AchiUes, to contend, not with 
Homer himself, yet with the Homeric as- 
sociations familiar to every dassical schol- 
ar. The love, in fact, of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards Glytemnestra, are not 
exempt from a tone of f^antry a little 
repugnant to our conception of his man- 
ners. Yet the Achilles of Homer is nei- 
ther incapable of love nor of courtesy, so 
that there is no essential repu^piance to 
his character. That of Iphigema in Eu- 
ripides has been censured by Aristotle as 
inconsistent ; her extreme oistress at the 
first prospect of death being followed by 
an unusual display of courage. Hurd has 
taken upon him the defence of the Greek 
tragedian, and observes, after Brumoy, 
that the Iphigeniaof Racine being modell- 
ed rather after the comment of Aristotle 
tlum the example of Euripides, is so much 
the worse.* But his apoloffy is too sub- 
tle, and requires too long reflection, for the 
ordinary spectator; and, though Shaks- 
peare might have managed the transition 
of feeling with some of his wonderful 
knowledffe of human nature, it is certainly 
presented too crudelj bv Euripides, and 
much in the style which 1 have elsewhere 
observed to be too usual with our old 
dramatists. The Iphigenia of Racine is 
not a character, like those of Shakspeare, 
and of him perhaps alone, which nothing 
less than intense meditation can develop 
to the reader, but one which a good actress 
miffht compass and a common spectator 
understand. Racine, like most other tra- 

* Hard's ConuiMDUrj on Honoe, toL i., p. IIA. 



gedians, wrote for the stage ; Shakiqyw 
aimed at a point beyond it, and sometimes 
too much lost sight of what it required. 

19. Several critics have censured the 
part of Eriphile. Yet Fontenelle, preju- 
diced as he was against Racine, admits 
that it is necessary for the catastrophe, 
though he eavils, I think, against her a|»- 
peuance in the earlier part of the pUy, 
laying down a rule by which our own tra- 
gedians would not have chosen to be tried, 
and which seems far too rigid, that the ne- 
cessity of the secondary cluuacters should 
be perceived from their first appearance.* 
The question for Racine was in what man- 
ner he should manage the catastrophe. 
Tl^ fahdaus frtiM, the actual sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, was so revolting to the mind, 
tnat even Euripides thought himself obll- 

ged to depart from it. But this he eflTected 
y a contrivance impossible on the French 
stage, and which would have changed Ra- 
cine's tragedy to a common melodrame. 
It appears to me that he very happily sub- 
stituted the character of Eriphile, who, as 
Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fa- 
ble ; and whose impetuous and somewhat 
disorderly passions both furnish a contrmst 
to Uie ideal nobleness of Iphigenia tlmNuh- 
out the tragedy, and reconcile us to her 
own fate at the close. 

13. Once more, in Ph6dre, did the great 
disciple of Euripides attempt to sur- p^_^ 
pass his master. In both tragedies '^'''*- 
the character of Phedra herself throws 
into shade idl the others, but with this im- 
portant difference, that in Euripides her 
death occurs about the middle of the piece, 
while she continues in Racine tiU the con- 
clusion. The French poet has borrowed 
much ftom the Greek, more, perhaps, than 
in any former drama, but has surely height- 
ened the interest, and produced a more 
splendid work of genius. I have nevet 
read the particular criticism in which 
Schlegel has endeavoured to elevate the 
Hippolytus above the Ph6dre. Many, even 
among French critics, have oljjectea to the 
love of Hippolytus for Aricia, by whidi 
Racine has deviated from the mvthcdo- 
gical tradition. But we are hartUy tied 
to all the circumstance of fable ; and the 
cold young huntsman loses nothing in tha 
eyes of a modem reader by a virtuous at- 
tachment. This tragedy is said to be more 
open to verbal criticism than the Iphig6- 
me ; but in poetical beauty I do not kdow 
that Racine has ever surpassed it. The 
description of the death of Hippolytus ia 
perhs^s his master-piece. It is true that, 

• fMBnoMwoT k PoStiqne. (Eunss ds Foa- 
teuslk, ToL iii., p. 149. 
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according to the practice of bur own stage, 
long descriptions, especially in elaborate 
language, are out of use ; but it is not, at 
least, tor the advocates of Euripides to 
blame them. 

14. The Phddre was represented in 

IteiMr ^^^ ' ^°^^ ^^^ ^^ '^ illustrious 
' author seemed to renounce the 
stage. His increasing attachment to the 
Jansenists made it almost impossible, with 
any consistency, to promote an amuse- 
ment they anathematized. But he was 
induced, after many years, in 1680, by 
Madame de Maintenon, to write Esther 
for the purpose of representation by the 
young ladies whose education she pro- 
tected at St. Cyr. Esther, though very 
much praised for beauty of language, is 
admitted to possess little merit as a dra- 
ma. Much, indeed, could not be expected 
in the circumstances. It was acted at St. 
€yr ; Louis applauded, and it is said that 
the Prince de Cond6 wept The greatest 
praise of Esther is that it encouraged its 
▲ttiAito. author to write Athalie. Once 
more restored to dramatic concep* 
tions, his genius revived from sleep with 
no loss of the vigour of yesterday. He 
was even more m Athalie than in Iphi- 
g6nie and Britannicus. This great work, 
publUhed in 1691, with a royal prohibition 
to represent it on any theatre, stands by 
general consent at the head of all the tra- 
gedies of Racine, for the mndeur, simpli- 
city, and interest of the fable, for dramatic 
terror, for theatrical effect, for clear and 
judicious management, for bold and forci- 
ble rather than subtle delineation of char- 
acter, for sublime sentiment and imagery. 
It equals, if it does not, as I should incline 
to think, surpass, all the rest in the per- 
fection of style, and is far more free from 
every defect, especially from feeble polite- 
ness and gallantry, which, of course, the 
subject could not admit. It has been said 
that he gave himself the preference to 
Ph^dre ; but it is more extraordinary that 
not only his enemies, of whom there were 
many, but the public itself, was for some 
years incapable of discovering the merit 
of Athalie. Boileau declared it to be a 
master-piece, and one can only be aston- 
ished that any could have thought differ- 
ently from Boileau. It doubtless gained 
much in general esteem when it came to 
be represented by good actors ; for no 
tragedy in the French language is more 
peculiarly fitted for the staffe. 

15. The chorus which he had previously 
introduced in Esther was a vei^^ bold in- 
novation (for the revival of what is forgot- 
ten most always be classed as innova- 
tion), and it required all the skin of Baciiie 



to prevent its appearing in our eyes an im- 
pertinent excrescence. But though we do 
not, perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves 
to some of the songs, which too much sug- 
gest, by association, the Italian opera, the 
chorus of Athalie enhances the interest 
as well as the splendour of the tragedy. 
It was, indeed, more full of action and 
scenic pomp than an v he had written, and 
probably than any other which up to that 
time had been represented in France. 
The part of Athalie predominates, but not 
so as to eclipse the rest. The high-priest 
Joad is drawn with a stem zeal admirably 
dramatic, and without which the idolatrous 
queen would have trampled down all be- 
fore her during the conduct of the fable, 
whatever justice might have ensued at the 
last. We feel this want of an adequate 
resistance to triumphant crime in the Ro- 
dogune of ComeiUe. No char?cter ap^- 
pears superfluous or feeble ; while Uie plot 
nas all tne simplicity of the Greek stagOf 
it has all the movement and continual ex- 
citation of the modem. 

16. The female characters of Racine are 
of the greatest beauty; they RaciiM^ft- 
have the ideal grace and harmo- »•>• ehar- 
ny of ancient sculpture, and bear *^**^ 
somewhat of the same analogy to those of 
Shakspeare which that art does to paint- 
ing. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenia, 
we may add Junia, have a dignity and 
faultlessness neither unnatural nor insipid, 
because they are only the ennobling and 
purifying of human passions. They are 
the forms of possible excellence, not from 
individual models, nor likely, perhaps, to 
delight every reader, for the same reason 
that more eyes are pleased by Titian than 
by Raffaelle. But it is a very narrow crit- 
icism which excludes either school from 
our admiration, which disparages Racine 
out of idolatry of Shakspeare. The latter, 
it is unnecessary for me to say, stands out 
of reach of all competition. But it is not 
on this account that we are to give op an 
author so admirable as Racine. 

17. The chief faults of Raeme may 
partly be ascribed to the influ- Rteineeom- 
enee of national taste, ^<Mi£?b f^„!T'^ 
we must confess that ComeUle "'™*""- 
has avoided them. Though love with him 
is always tragic and connected with the 
heroic passions, never appearing singly, as 
in several of our own dramatists, yet it is 
sometimes unsuitaMe to the character, and 
still more frequently feeble and eoortier- 
like in the expression. In this be com- 
plied too much with the times; but we 
must believe that he did not entirely feel 
that he was wrong. Comeille had, even 
while Racine wa» in his glory, a strenuous 
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band of sapporcen. Fontenelle, writing 
in the next century, declares that time has 
estabUsbed a decision in which most seem 
to concur, that the first place is due to the 
elder poet, the second to the younger; 
every one making the interval between 
them a little greater or less, according to 
his taste.* But Voltaire, La Harpe, and 
in general, I apprehend, the later French 
critics, have given the preference to Ra- 
cine. I presume to jom my suffrage to 
theirs. Racine appears to me the supe- 
rior tragedian ; ancilmustaddthatlthmk 
him next to 8hakspeare among all the 
modems. The comparison with Euripides 
is 9o natural that it can hardly be avoided. 
Certainly no tragedy of the Greek poet is 
so skilful or so perfect as Athalie or Bri- 
tannicus. Tlie tedious scenes during 
which the action is stagnant ; the imperti- 
nences of useless, often perverse morali- 
2; the extinction, by bad management, of 
e sympathy that had been raised in the 
earlier part of tt play; the foolish altemar 
tion of repartees m a series of single lines, 
will never be found in Racine. But, when 
we look only at the highest excellences 
oi Euripides, there is, perhaps, a depth of 
pathos and an intensity of drainatic effect 
trhich Racine himself has not attained. 
The difference between the eneigy and 
sweetness of the two languages is so im- 
portant in the comparison, that I shall give 
even this preference with some hesita- 
tion. 

18. The style of Racine is exquisite. 
BniiyoT Perhaps he is second only to 
Ml ttyto. Virgil among all poets. But I 
will give the praise of this in the words 
of a native critic, '* His expression is al- 
ways so happy and so natural, that it 
seems as if no other could have been 
found ; and every word is placed in such 
a manner that we cannot fancy any other 
place to have suited it as well. The 
structure of his style is such that nothing 
oould be displaced, nothing added, nothing 
retrenched; it is one unalterable whole. 
Even his incorrectnesses are often but 
sacrifices re^quired by good taste, nor 
would anything be more difficult than to 
write over a|^in a line of Racine. No 
one has ennched the language with a 
greater number of turns of phrase; no 
one is bold with more felicity and discre- 
tion, or figurative with more grace and 
propriety ; no one has handled with more 
oommand an idiom often rebellious, or 
with more skill an instrument always dif- 
ficult ; no one has better understood that 
delicacy of style which must not be mis- 

• p. 118. 



taken for feebleness, and is, in fad, bol 
that air of ease which conceals from the 
reader the labour of the woriL and the ar- 
tifices of the conqiosition ; or better man- 
aged the variety of cadences, the resources 
of rhjTthm, the association and deduction 
of ideas* In short, if we consider that his 
perfection in these respects may be oppo- 
sed to that of Virgil, and that he spoke a 
language less flexible, less poetical, and 
less harmonious, we shall nSudily bcdieve 
that Racine is, of aU mankind, the <me to 
whom nature has given the fpreatest tal- 
ent for versification.'^* 

19. Thomas, the younger and far infe« 
rior brother of Pierre Comeille, timms 
was vet, by the fenility of his cotMUb: 
pen, by the success of some of ^^ AiiM«. 
his tragedies, and by a certain reputation 
which two of them have acquired, the 
next name, but at a vast interval, to Ra- 
cine. Voltaire says he would have en- 
joyed a great reputation but for that of 
his brother : one of those pointed sajinga 
which seem to mean something, but are 
devoid of meaning. Thomas Comeille is 
never compared with his brother; and 
probably his brother has been rather ser- 
viceable to his name with posterity than 
otherwise. He wrote with more parity, 
according to the French critics, than his 
brother; and it must be owned that, in his 
Ariane, he has given to love a tone more 
passionate and natural than the manly 
scenes of the older tragedian ever present. 
This is esteemed his best woik, but it de- 
pends wholly on the principal character, 
whose tenderness and injuries excite our 
S3rmpatby, and from whose lips many 
unes of great beauty flow. It -may be 
compafea with the Berenice of Racine, 
represented but a short time before ; tbete 
is enough of resemblance in the fables to 
provoke comparison. That of Thomas 
Comeille is more tragic, less destitute of 
theatrical movement, and, consequenUy, 
better chosen ; but such relative praise is 
of litUe value, where none can be given, 
in this respect, to the object of compari- 
son. We feel that the prose romance is 
the {HToper sphere for tne display of an 
affection neither untrue to nature nor un- 
worthy to move tiie heart, but wanting 
the majesty of the tragic muse. An ei» 
ieminacy uncongenial to tiagedy belongs 
to this play ; and the termination, where 
the heroine JFaints away instead of dying, 
is somewhat insipid. The only other tra- 
gedy of the younger Comeille that can be 
mentioned is the Earl of Essex. In 
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he has taken gieaterliberties with history 
than his critics approve ; and, though love 
does not so maca predominate as in Ari- 
ane, it seems to engross, in a style rather 
too romantic, both the hero and his sot* 
ereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, 
Wttiiw or deserres to be put on a level with 
La FoM*. the Manlius of La Fosse, to which 
La Harpe accords the preference above 
all of the seventeenth century after those 
of Comeille and Racine. It is just to ob- 
serve, what is not denied, that the author 
has borrowed the greater part of his story 
from the Venice Preserved of Otway. 
The French critics maintain that he has 
far excelled his original. It is possible 
that we might hesitate to own this supe- 
riority ; but several blemishes have been 
removed, and the conduct is perhaps more 
noble, or, at least, more fitted to the French 
stage. But when we take from La Fosse 
what belongs to another — characters 
strongly mairiced,. sympathies powerfully 
contrasted, a development of the plot'proo- 
bable and interesting — what will remain 
that is purely his ownl There will re« 
main a vigorous tone of language, a con- 
siderable power of description^ and a stuU 
in adaptii^, we may add with Justice, in 
improving, what he found in a foreign lan- 
guage. We must pass over some other 
tragedies which have obtained less hon- 
onr in their native land, those of Duch6, 
Qninault, and Campistron. 

SI. Molidre is perhaps, of all French 
writers, the one whom his coun- 
''^'•' try has most uniformly admired, 
and in whom her critics are most unwill- 
ing to ai^nowledge faults; though the 
observations of Schlegel on the defects 
of Molidre, and especially on his large 
debts to older comedy, are not altogether 
without foundation. MoUdre began with 
L'Etourdi in 1653, and his pieces followed 
rapidly till his death in 1673. About one 
haJf. are in verse : I shall select a few 
without regard to order of time, and, first, 
one written in prose, L'Avare. 

29. Plautus first exposed ypon the stage 
the wretchedness of avarice, the 
i-Attw. poniahment of a selfish love of gold, 
not only in the life of pain it has cost to 
acquire it, but in the terrors that it brings, 
in the disordered state of mind, which is 
haunted, as by some mysterious guilt, by 
the consciousness of secret wealth. The 
character of Euclio, in the Aulidiaria, in 
dramatic, and, as for as we know, origi- 
nal; the moral effect requires, perhaps, 
some touches beyond absolute probabili- 
ty, but it mnst be confessed tluit a few 
passages are overduugad. Meliito bor* 



rowed L'Avaie fiom this comedy; and I 
am not at present aware that tiie subject, 
though so well adapted for the stage, had 
been chosen by any intermediate dranuu 
tist He is indebted, not merely for the 
scheme of his play, but for many strokes 
of humour, to rlautus, • But this takes off 
little from the merit of this excellent oom^ 
edy.- The plot is expanded without in^ 
congruous or improbable circumstances ; 
new cfaafacten are well combined with 
that of Harpagon, and his own is at once 
more diverting and less extravagant than 
that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the 
latter, though by no means without ex« 
ample, leaves no room for any other ob* 
ject than the concealed treasure in whidi 
his tiioughts are concentred, ^t Mo-» 
li^re had conceived a more complicated 
action. Harpagon does not absolutely 
starve the rats; he possesses horses^ 
though he feeds them ill; he has seiw 
vants, though he grudges them clothes ; 
he even oontemplates a marriage-supper 
at his own expense, though he intends to 
have a bad one. He has evidently been 
compelled to make some sacrifiees to the 
usages of mankind, and is at once a more 
common and a more tiieatrical character 
than Euclio. In other respects they are 
much alike; their avarice has reached 
that point where it ift vrithout pride; the 
dread of losing their wealth has oveipow-> 
ered the desire of beii^r thought to pos- 
sess it; and, though this is a more natn- 
ral incident in the manners of Greece than 
in those of France, yet the concealment 
of treasure, even in the time of Molidre, 
was sufficiently frequent for dramatio 
probability. A general tone of selfish-' 
ness, the usual source and necessary con* 
sequence of avarice, conspires with the 
latter quality to render Harpagon odions^ 
and there wants but a littto more poetical 
justice in the conclusion, which leaves the 
casket in his possession. 

98. Hurd has censured Molidre vrithonf 
much justice.. ^ For the picture of the 
avaricious man, Plautns ana Bfoliere haw 
presented us with a fontastic, nnpleaaing 
draught of the passion of avariee.^ H 
may be answered to this, that Harpagon^s 
character is, as has been said above, not 
so mere a delineation of the passion as 
that of Euclio. But, as a more fleneial 
vindication of Molidre, it should be kept m 
mind, that every exhibition ol a predomi* 
nant passion within the compass of the 
five acts of a play must be ccdonred be*' 
vend the truth of nature, or it will not 
have time to prodooe its eifeet* This is 
one great advantage that romance pos« 
sesses over the druna. 
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di; L'EoDte des T^emmes is among the 
t*Bedie d« iDOst diveitlBg comedies of Mo- 
W^mnm. ]i^pe. Yet it has in a remarks^ 
ble degree what seems inartificial to our 
owfi taste, and contravenes a good gener- 
al precept of Horace; the action passes 
almost wholly in recital. But this is so 
well connected with the development g( 
the plot and characters, and produces such 
amusing scenes, that no spectator, at least 
on the French theatre, would be sensible 
of anv languor. Arnolphe is an excellent 
modification of the type which Moliere 
loved to reproduce; the selfish and mo- 
rose C3mic, whose pretended hatred of the 
vices of the world springs from an absorb- 
ing regard to his own gratification. He 
hi^ made him as malignant as censorious ; 
be delights in tales of scandal ; he is pleas- 
ed that Horace should be successful in 
gallantry, because it degrades others. The 
kalf-witled and ill-bred child, of whom he 
becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot 
servants, are delineated with eoual vivaci- 
ty. In this comedy we find tne spirited 
versification, full of grace and humour, in 
which no one has rivalled Molidre, and 
which has never been attempted on the 
English stage. It was probably its merit 
which raised a host of petty detractors, 
on whom the author revenged himself in 
his admirable piece 6f satire, La Critique 
de TEcole des Femmes. The affected 
pedantry of the Hdtel Rambouillet seems 
to be ridiculed in this retaliation ; nothing, 
m fact, could be more unlike Uian the style 
of Moliere to their own. 

95. He gave another proof of contempt 
LsMina- for the ihlse taste of some Pari- 
^^vopo* sian circles in the Misanthrope; 
though the criticism of Alceste on the 
wretched sonnet forms but a subordinate 
portion of that famous comedy. It is gen- 
erally placed next to Tartuffe among the 
woru of Molidre. Alceste is again the 
cynic, but more honourable and less open- 
ly selfish, and with more of a real disdain 
oif vice in his misanthropy. Rousseau, 
vpon this account, and many others alter 
him, have treated the play as a vindication 
of insincerity against truth, and as making 
virtue itself ridiculous on the stage. This 
charge, however, seems uncanSid; nei- 
ther the rudeness of Alceste, nor the mis- 
antheropy^ from which it springs, are to be 
called virtues ; and we may observe that 
be displays no positively good qualitv be- 
yond sincerity, unless his ungrounded and 
Hmprobable love for a coquette is to pass 
for such. It is true that the politeness of 
Phtlinthe, with whom the Misanthrope is 
•entrasted, borders a little too closely upon 
Hattery; but no oblique end is in bia view; 



he flatters to give pleasure; and if we 4o 
not much esteem his character, we an 
not solicitous for his punishment. The 
dialogue of the Misanthrope is uniformly 
of the highest style ; the female, and, in- 
deed, all the characters, are excellently 
conceived and sustained ; and if this com- 
edy fails of anything at present, it is 
through the difference of manners, and* 
perhaps, in representation, through the 
want of animated action on the stage. 

86. In Les Femmes Savantes there is 
a more evident personality in '^ r tmh 
the characters, and a more ma- SaTMiM. 
licious exposure of absurdity than in the 
Misanthrope ; but the ridicule, falling on a 
less numerous class, is not so well calcu- 
lated to be appreciated by posterity. It is, 
however, both in reading and representa- 
tion, a more amusing comedy : in no one 
instance has Moliere delineated such vs- 
riety of manners, or displayed so much of 
his inimitable gayety and power of fasci- 
nating the audience with very little plot, 
by the mere exhibition of human foUiee. 
The satire falls deservedly on pretenders 
to taste and literature, for whom Moliere 
always testifies a bitterness of scorn, in 
which we perceive some resentment of 
their criticisms. The shorter piece, oiti- 
tled Les Prteieuses Ridicules, is another 
shaft directed at the literary ladies of Par* 
is. They had provoked a dangerous ene- 
my ; but the good taste of the next age 
might be ascribed in great measure to ms 
unmereiM exposure of affectation and 
pedantry. 

97. It was not easy, so late as the age 
of Molidre, for the dramatist to find -^^.^^ 
any untrodden field in the foUies 
and vices of mankibd. But one bad been 
reserved for him in Tartuffe — ^religions 
hypocrisy. We should have expected the 
original draught of such a character on the 
English stage; nor had our old writers 
been forgetful of their inveterate enemies^ 
the Puritans, who gave such full scope for 
their satire. But, choosing rather the easv 
path of ridicule, they fell upon the starek 
dresses and quaint language of the fanati- 
cal party ; and, where tney exhibited these 
in conjunction with hypocrisy, nuide the 
latter more ludicrous than hatefuL Th* 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and viUan- 
ously dissembling, but does not wear so 
consrpicuous a gart> of religious sanctity as 
Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is not 
only original in this character, but is » 
new creation in dramatic poetry. It has 
been doubted by some critics whether the 
depth of guilt it exhibits the serious b»-> 
tied it inspires, are not beyond the striet 
province of copiedy. Bat 
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father a. tecbnieal cavH. If sobjeett such 
as the Tartuffe are not fit for comedy, 
they are at least fit for dramatic repre- 
sentation, and some new phrase must be 
invented to describe their class. 

98. A different kind of objection is still 
sometimes made to this play, that it 
brings religion itself into suspicion. And 
this would no doubt hare been the case, 
if the contemporaries of Moliiire in Eng- 
land had dealt with the subject. But the 
boundaries between the reality and its 
. false appearances are so well guarded in 
this comedy, that no reasonable ground of 
exception can be thought to remain. No 
better advice can be given to those who 
take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to read 
it again. For there may be good reason 
to suspect that they are tnemselves among 
those for whose benefit it was intended ; 
the Tartuffes, happily, may be compara- 
tively few; but, while the Orgons and 
Pemelles are numerous, they will not 
want their harvest. Molidre did not in- 
vent the protot3rpe8 of his hypocrite ; they 
were abundant at Paris in his time. 

S9. The interest of this plav continual^ 
increases, and the fifth act is almost crowd- 
ed by a rapidity of events, not so usual on 
the French stage as our own. Tartuffe 
himself is a masterpiece of skill. Per- 
haps in the cavils of La Bruy^re there 
may be some justice; but the essayist 
has forgotten that no character can be 
rendered entirely effective to an audience 
without a little exaggeration of its attri- 
butes. Nothing can be more happily con- 
ceived than the credulity of the honest 
Oigon, and his more doting mother ; it is 
that which we sometimes witness, incu- 
rable except by the evidence of the senses, 
and fighting every inch of ground against 
that. In such a subject there was not 
much opportunity for the comic talent of 
Moli^re ; yet in some well-known passa- 
ges he has enlivened it as far as was pos- 
sible. The Tartuffe will generally be es- 
teemed the greatest effort of this author's 
genius; the Misanthrope, the Femmes 
Savantes, and the Ecole des Femmes 
will follow in various order, according to 
our tastes. These are by far the best of 
his comedies in verse. Among those in 
prose we may give the first place to 
L'Avare, and the next either to Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, or to Oeorige Dan- 
din. 

30. These two plays have the same ob- 
Bouneoia jects of moral satire : on one 
G«ntuhomm6. hand, the iabsurd vanity of ple- 
OMrgt D«Q- beians in seeking the alliance 
or acquaintance of the nobility ; 
on the other, the pride and meanness of 



the nobOity themselves. They ue both 
abundantly diverting; but the sallies of 
humour are, I think, more frequent in the 
first three acts of the former. Hie last 
two acts are improbable, and less amusing. 
The shorter pieces of Moliere border very 
much upon fiuce; he permits himsidf 
more vulgarity of character, more gross- 
ness in language and incident; but hie 
farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 
31. The French have claimed for Mo- 
liere, and few, perhaps, have dis- chaneitr cr 
puted the pretension, a superi- Mou«rt. 
ority over all earlier and later writers of 
comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, the 
original model of the school to which he 
belonged, at a vast distance. The grace 
and gentlemanly elegancy of Terence he 
has not equalled ; but, in the more appro- 
priate merits of comedy, just and forcible 
delineation of character, skilful contri- 
vance of circumstances, and humorous 
dialogue, we must award him the prize. 
The Italian and Spanish dramatists are 
quite unworthy to be named in compari- 
son ; and if the French theatre has in 
later times, as is certainly the case, pro- 
duced some excellent comedies, we have, 
I believe, no reason to contradict the suf- 
frage of the nation itself, that they owe 
almost as much to what they have caught 
from this great model as to the natural 
genius of their authors. But it is not for 
us to abandon the rights of Shakspeare. 
In all things most essential to oomeay, we 
cannot acknowledge his inferiority to Mo- 
liere. He had far more invention of char- 
acters, and an equal vivacity and force in 
their delineation. His humour was at 
lea^ as abundant and natural, his wit in- 
comparably more brilliant ; in fact, Mo- 
liere hardly exhibits this quality at aU. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, almost 
the only pure comedy of Shakspeare, is 
surely not disadvantageousl^r compared 
with George Dandin, or Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, or even with L'Ecole des 
Femmes. For the Tartuffe or the Misan- 
thrope it is vain to seek a proper counter- 
part in Shakspeare ; they belong to a dif^ 
ferent state of manners. But th^ powers 
of Moliere are directed with greater skill 
to their object; none of his energy is 
wasted ; the spectator is not interrupted 
by the serious scenes of tragi-comedy; 
nor his attention drawn aside by poetical 
episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly 
say that he had the greater gemus, biu 
perhaps of Moliere that he has written 
the best comedies. We cannot, at leas^ 
put any later dramatist in competition 
with him. Fletcher and Jonson, Wychei^ 
ley and Congreve, Farquhar and 
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nfUh gnat txeeYLnMn of their own* M 
short of his merit as well as his fame. 
Yet in humorous conception, our admira* 
ble play; the PioToked Husband, the best 
parts of which are due to Vanbruffh, seems 
to be equal to anything he has left. His 
spirited and easy versification stands, of 
course, antouched by any English rivalry ; 
we may have been wise in rejecting verse 
from our stage, but we have certainly given 
the French a rig[ht to claim all the honour 
that belongs to it. 

33. Racine once only attempted comedy. 
LHFtaU«ui His wit was quick and sarcastic, 
orBadiie. and in epignun he did not spare 
his enemies. In nis Plaideurs there is 
more of humour and stage-effect than of 
wit. The ridicule falls happily on the 
pedantry of lawyers and the folly of 
suiters ; but the technical lan^pisge is lost 
in great measure upon the audience. This 
comedy, if it be not rather a farce, is taken 
from The Wasps of Aristophanes; and 
that Rabelais of antiquity supplied an ex- 
travagance, very improbably introduced 
into vie third act of Les Plaideurs, the 
trial of the dog. Far from improving the 
humour, which had been amusinffly kept 
up during the first two acts, this degener* 
ates into nonsense. 

33. Regnaid is alwa3rs placed next to 
lioaitf. Moliere amonff the comic writers 
l^ufw. of France in this, and pertiaps in 
any a^. The pla3rs, indeed, which en* 
title him to such a rank, are but few. Of 
these the best is acknowledged to be Le 
Joneur. Regnaid, taught by his own ex- 
perience, has here admirably delineated 
the character of an inveterate gamester ; 
without parade of morality, few comedies 
are more usefully moral. We have not 
the struffgling virtues of a Gharies Surface, 
which tSd dramatist may feign that he 
may reward at the fifth act; Regnard has 
better painted the selfish, ungrateful being, 
who, though not incapable of love, pawns 
his mistress's picture, the instant after she 
has giyen it to him, that he may return to 
the dieebox. Her just abandonment and 
his own disgrace terminate the comedy 
with a moral dignity which the stage does 
not always maintain, and which, in the 
Erst acts, the Rotator does not expect. 
The other characters seem to me vanous, 
spirited, and humorous ; the valet of Val6re 
toe gamester is one of the best of that 
numerous olass to whom comedy hss 
owed so much ; but the pretended marquis, 
tibough diverting, talks too much like a 
MnniQe coxcomb of the workl. Moli^ 
did this better in Les Pr6cieuses Ridicules. 
Bsfsaid is in this play full of those gay 
MlOea whieh cannot be read without 



lauifiter; the incidents fdOfOm rapUOfx 
there is more movement than in some of 
the best of Molidie's comedies, and the 
speeches are not so prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur among RegnanTe 
comedies it has been usual to |Nace Bu^t^tt 
Le L6gataire, not by any means t^^n- 
inferior to the first in humour and vivaeity, 
but with less force of character, and mom 
of the common tricks of the stage. Tbf& 
moral, instead of being exoellent, is of the 
worst kind, being the success and dnunatio 
rewaidrof a gross fraud, the forgery of % 
will by the hero of the piece and his ser- 
vant. This servant is, nowever, a very 
comical logue, and we should not, perhaps, 
wish to see him sent to the galle3^. A. 
similar censure might be paned on the 
comedy of Regnard which stands third in 
reputetion, Les Menechmes. The sabjeel, 
as explained by the title, is oM: twio- 
brothers, whose undistinguishable features 
are the source of endless confusion ; bat, 
what neither Plautus nor Shakspeaie have 
thought of, one avails himself of ^ like* 
ness to receive a large sum of money 
due to the other, and is thought very 
generous at the dose of ihe play when he 
restores a moiety. Of the plays founded 
on this diverting exaggeration, R^nsid'e 
is perhaps the best ; he has more variety 
of incident than Plautus; and, by leaving 
out the second pair of twins, the Droniio 
servanto, which rendem the Comedy of 
Errors almost too inextricably eonfosed 
for the spectator or reader, as well as by 
making one of the brothers aware of the 
mistake and a party in the deception, he 
has given a unity of plot instead of a seriee 
of incoherent blunders. 

36. The Mdro Coquette of Qninanlt ap- 
pears a comedy of great merit ogtonk. 
without the fine traite of nature Boaranot. 
which we find in those of Moliere; withoot 
the sallies of humour which enHven thoee 
of Regnard; with a versification perhape 
not very forcible, it pleases us by a im» 
at once novel, as far as I know, and natural, 
by the intorestmg characters of the lovera» 
by the decency aind tone of good company, 
which are never lost in the manners, the 
incidents, or the language. Boursaidt, 
whose tragedies are little esteemed, dis- 
played some originality in Le Meienre 
Galant. The idea is one which has not 
unfrequmitly been imitated on the Englidi 
as well as French stage, but it is rather 
adapted to the shorter drama than to a 
regular comedy of five acte. TheMercnre 
Gs&ant was a famous magazine of light 
periodical amusement, sucn as was thai 
new m France, which had a groat sa]e» 
and is described in a few lines by Me of 
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the dwneten In iUs piece.* Bomault 
places hia liero, by the editor's consent, 
as a temporaiy sobstiuite in the oiBee of 
this pubhcation, and brings, in a series of 
detached scenes, a variety of applicants 
for his notice. A comedy of this kind is 
like a compound animal ; a few chief char- 
acters must give unity to the whole, but 
the eff9ct is produced by the successive 
personages wno pass over the stage, dis- 
I^y their humour in a single scene, and 
disappear. Boursault has been in some 
instances successful ; but such pieces gen- 
erally owe too much to temporary sources 
of amusement. 

36. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds 
_ the same rank relatively to Mo- 

'^™*^' liere in farce that Regnard does 
in the higher comedy. He came a little 
after the former, and when the prejudice 
thai had been created against comedies in 



inf alone , and having some natural turn to 
comedy, he began, rather late, to write for 
the stage, with the assistance, or, perhaps, 
only uiMler the name of a certain ralaprat. 
The plays of Brueys had some success ; 
hot he was not in a position to delineate 
recent manners, and in the only comedy 
with which I am acquainted, Le Muet, he 
has borrowed the leading part of his storv 
fh>m Terence. The language seems defr- 
cient in vivacity, which, when there is no 
great naturalness or oriffinality of charac- 
ter, cannot be dispensed with. 

38. The French opera, after some inef- 
fectual attempts by Mazarin to nat- optm cr 
uralize an Italian company, was Qntanmt* 
successfully established by Lulli in 1679. 
It is the preroffative of music in the melo- 
drama to render poetry its dependant al- 
ly ; but the airs of LuUi have been foraot- 
ten, and the verses of his coadjutor Qui- 



prose by the great success of the other nault remain. He is not only the earliest, 



kind had be|[un to subside. The Chevalier 
4 la Mode is the only play of Dancourt 
that I know ; it is much above farce, and, 
if length be a distinctive criterion, it ex- 
ceeds most comedies. This would be very 
slight praise if we could not add that the 
reader does not find it one page too long; 
that the ridicule is poignant and happy, 
the incidents well contrived, the comic 
situations amusing, the characters clearly 
maiked. La Harpe, who treats Dancourt 
with a sort of contempt, does not so much 
as mention this play. It is a satire on the 
pretensions of a class then rising, the rich 
financiers, which long supplied materials, 
through dramatic caricature, to public 
malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristocracy. 
37. The life of Brueys is rather stngn- 
lar. Bomof a noble Huguenot fiun- 
^""^ ily, he was early devoted to Prot- 
estant thediogy, and even presumed to 
enter the lists against Bossuet. But that 
champion of the faith was like one of those 
knights in romance, who first unhorse 
their rash antaffonists, and then make 
them work as slaves. Brueys was soon 
converted, and betook himself to write 
against his former errors. He afterward 
became an ecclesiastic. Thus for there 
is nothing much out of the common course 
in his history. But, grown weary of hv- 

* Le Mercure est nne bonne chose ; 

On 7 tronve de tout, fable, hiitoire, Ten, prose, 
Sieges, eombets, proems, mort, marisce, amour, 
Noavelles de prorince, et nouvelles de coar— 
Jamais line i mon gre ne fiit plus nteessaire. 

Act i., scene 8. 

The Mercure Galant was establisbed in 1S72 by 

OM Vis6 ; it was intended to fill the same place as 

a critical record of polite literature, which the Jour- 

asl des Bcavans did m leanuBf aad scisBQe. 



but, by general consent, the unrivalled poet 
of French music. Boileau, indeed, treated 
him with undeserved scorn, but probably 
through dislike of the tone he was obliged 
to preserve, which, in the eyes of so stem 
a judge, and one so insensible to love, ap- 
pears languid and effeminate. Quinault, 
nevertheless, was not incapable of vigor- 
ous and impressive poetry ; a l3rric gran- 
deur distinguishes some of his songs ; he 
seems to possess great feliciQT of adorning 
every subject with appropriate imagery 
and sentiment; his versification has a 
smoothness and charm of melody which 
has made some say that the lines were al- 
ready music before thev came to the com- 
poser's hands ; his fables, whether taken 
from mythology or modem romance, dis* 

Bay invention and skill. Voltaire, La 
arpe, Schlegel, and the author of the life 
of Quinault in the Biographic Universelle, 
but, most of all, the testimony of the pub- 
lic, have compensated ibr the severity of 
Boileau. The Armide is QuinauU's latest 
and also his finest opera. 



SicT. IL Off THs EffeusH Dsama. 

State of the Stage after the Re8toratkm.~Trage- 
dies of Dryden, Otway, Soathem.— Comedies of 
Congreve and others. 

39. Thb troubles of twentjr years, and, 
much more, the fanatical antipa- nevivai or 
thy to stage-plays which the pre- the BagiMi 
dominant party affected, silenced ^^•■•^ 
the muse of the buskin, and broke the 
continuity of those woiks of the elder 
dramatists, which had ffiven a tone to pub- 
lic sentiment as to the drama from the 
middle of Elizabeth's reign. Davenant 
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liad, by a sort of eonHinuioe, opoied a 
snail house for the representation of plays, 
though not avowedly so called, near the 
Charter House in 1066. He obtained a 
patent after the Restoration. By this time 
another generation had arisen, and the 
scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. 
The fondness for the theatre revived with 
increased avidity ; more splendid decora- 
tion, actors probably, especially Betterton, 
of greater powers, and, above all, the at- 
traction of female performers, who had 
never been admitted on the older stage, 
conspired with the keen appetite that long 
restraint produced, and with the ffenerai 
gayety, or, rather, dissoluteness of man- 
ners. Yet the multitude of places for 
such amusement ¥vaa not as great as under 
the first Stuarts. Two houses only were 
opened by royal patents, granting them an 
exclusive privilege, one by what was call- 
ed the King's Company, in Dmry Lane, 
another by the Duke of York's Company, 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Betterton, who 
was called the English Rodcius, till Gar- 
rick claimed the title, was sent to Paris 
t^ Charles H., that, taking a view of the 
Irench stage, he might better Judge of 
what would contribute to the improvement 
of our own. It has been said, and proba- 
bly with truth, that he introduced movea- 
ble scenes instead of the fixed tapestry 
that had been hung across the stage ; but 
this improvement he could not have bor- 
rowed from France. The king not only 
countenanced the theatre by his patron- 
uge, but by so mpch personal notice of the 
met actors, and so much interest in aJl 
the afiairs of the theatre as elevated their 
condition. 

. 40. An actor of great talents is the best 
Chaoft or friend of the great dramatists ; 
pabiie iMte. his Own ffenius demands theirs 
for its support and display; and a fine 
performer would as soon waste the powers 
of his hand on feeble music, as a man like 
Betterton or Garrick represent what is in- 
sipid or in bad taste, we know that the 
former, and some of his contemporaries, 
were celebrated in the great parts of our 
early stage, in those of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher. But the change of public taste 
18 sometimes irresistible by those who, 
as, in Johnson's antithesis, they ^ live to 
please, must please to live." Neither tra^ 
gedy nor comedy was maintained at its 

S roper level ; ana, as the world is apt \o 
emand novelty on the stage, the genersd 
tone of dramatic representation in this pe- 
riod, whatever credit it may have done to 
the performers, reflects litUe, in compari- 
son with our golden age, upon those who 
wrote for them. 



41. It is observed by Scott, ttuU the 
French theatre, which was now i,,^,,,^ 
thought to be in perfection, guided 
the criticisms, of Charles's court, and af- 
forded the pattern of those tragedies whieh 
continued m fashion for twenty yean af- 
ter the Restoration, and which were caUed 
rhyming or heroic plays. Though there 
is a genend justice in this remaik, 1 am 
not aware that the inflated tone of these 
plays is imitated from any French tragedy; 
certainly there was a nobler model in the 
best works of Comeille. Bnt Soott is 
more right in deriving the unnatural and 
pedantic dialogue which prevailed through 
these performances from the romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede. These were, 
about the era of the Restoration, almost 
as popular among the indolent gentry as 
in France ; and it was to be expected that 
a style would gain ground in tragedy* 
which is not so widely removed from what 
tragedy requires, but that an ordinary au- 
dience would fail to perceive the Sifer" 
ence. There is but a narrow line be- 
tween the sublime and the tumid ; the man 
of business or of pleasure who fim^oents 
the theatre must have accustomed himself 
to make such large allowances, to pat him- 
self into a state of mind so totally differ- 
ent from his every-day habits, that a little 
extraordinary deviation from nature, far 
from shocking him, will rather show like 
a farther advance towards excellence. 
Hotspur and Almanzor, Richard and An- 
rungzebe, seem cast in the same mould ; 
beings who can never occur in the com- 
mon walks of life, but whom the trage- 
dian has, by a tacit convention with the 
audience, acquired a right of feigning like 
his ghosts and witches. 

4d. The first tragedies of Dryden were 
what was called heroic, and writ- Hwoto 
ten in rhyme; an innovation rr yay 
which, of course, must be as- •^ **»*•. 
scribed to the influence of the French 
theatre. They have occasionally much 
vigour of sentiment and much beautiful 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to 
lusciousness. The '* Conquest of Grena- 
da" is, on account of its extravagance, the 
most celebrated of these plays ; bat it is 
inferior to the " Indian Emperor," from 
which it would be easy to select passages 
of perfect elegance. It is sin^lar that, 
although the rhythm of dramatic verse is 
commonly permitted to be the most lax 
of any, Dryden has in this play avaOed 
himself of none of his wonted privileges. 
He regularly closes the sense with Um 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of ca- 
dence which, though exquisitely melUflu- 
ous, is perhaps too uniform. In the Con- 
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qnest of Orenftdaihe Tenifieatkmis rather 
more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably haye been 
Rto liter fond of this species of tragedy, oa 
^n§taim. account of nis own faciUty in 
rhyming, and his habit of condensing his 
sense. Rhyme, indeed, can- only be re- 
jected in our language from the traffic 
scene, because blank verse affords wider 
scope for the emotions it ought to excite ; 
but for the tumid rhapsodies which the 
personages of his heroic plavs utter there 
can be no excuse. He adhered to this 
t<Mie, however, till the chanjp;e in public 
taste, and especially the ridicule thrown 
on his own plays 'by the^ Rehearsal, drove 
him to adopt a very different, though not 
altogether faultless style of tragedy. His 
principal works of this latter class are 
"* All for Love," in 1678, the Spanish Friar, 
commonly referred to 1682, and Don Se- 
bastian, in 1 680. Upon these the dramatic 
fame of Dryden is built ; while the rants 
of Almanzor and Maximin are never men- 
tioned but in ridicule. The chief excel- 
lence of the first appears to consist in the 
beauty of the language, that of the second 
in the interest of the story, and that of the 
third in the highly-finished character of 
Dorax. Dorax is the best of Dry den's tra- 
^c characters, and periiaps the only one 
in which he has applied his great knowl- 
edge of the human mind to actual detinea- 
tion. It is highly dramatic, because form- 
ed of those complex passions which may 
readily lead either to virtue or to vice, and 
which the poet can manage so as to sur- 
prise the spectator without transgressing 
consistency. The Zanga of Young, a part 
of some theatrical effect, has been com- 
pounded of this character and of that of 
Don Setiw- lago. But Don Sebastian is as 
*i^- imperfect as all plays must be 

in which a single personage is thrown for- 
ward in too strong relief for the rest. The 
language is Ml of that rant which charac- 
terized Dryden's earlier tragedies, and to 
which a natural predilection seems^ after 
some interval, to nave brought him back. 
Sebastian himself may seem to have been 
intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch ; 
but, if the author had any rule to distin- 
guish the blustering of the hero from that 
of the tyrant, he has not left the use of it 
in his reader's hands. The plot of this 
tragedy is ill conducted, especially in the 
fifth act. Perhaps the delicacy of the 
present age may nave been too fastidious 
in excluding alto|[ether from the dnona 
this class of stones, because they may 
often excite great interest, give scope to 
impassioned poetry, and are admirably 
calculated for the avaypopi^tt, or discor- 



er^, wluch is so mnch dwelt upon by the 
cntics ; nor can the story of CEdipus, which 
has furnished one of the finest and most 
artful tragedies ever written, be well 
thought an improper subject even for rep- 
resentation, but they require, of all oth- 
ers, to be dexterously managed ; they may 
make the main distress of a tragedy, but 
not an episode in it. Our feelings revolt 
at seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an incestu- 
ous passion brought forward as the make- 
wei^t of a plot, to eke out a fifth act, and 
to dispose of those characters whose for- 
tune the main story has not quite wound 
up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised 
for what Johnson calls the " happy spMi* 
coincidence and coalition of the fi^w. 
two plots." It is difficult to underatand 
what can be meant by a compliment which 
seems either ironical or ignorant. No- 
thing can be more remote from the truth. 
The artifice of combining two distinct sto- 
ries on the stage is, we may suppose, ei- 
ther to interweave the incidents of one 
into those of the other, or, at least, so to 
connect some charactera with each in- 
trigue as to make the spectator fancy 
them less distinct than they are. Thus* 
in the Merchant of Venice, the courtship 
of Bassanio and Portia is happily connect- 
ed wiUi the main plot of Antonio and Shy- 
lock by two circumstances; it is to set 
Bassanio forwurd in his suit that the fatal 
bond is firat given ; and it is by Portia's 
address that its forfeiture is explained 
away. The same play affords an instance 
of another kind of^ underplot, that of Lo- 
renzo and Jessica, which is more episodi- 
cal, and might, perhaps, be removea with- 
out any material loss to the fable ; though 
even this serves to account for, we do not 
say to palliate, the vindictive exasperation 
of the Jew. But to which of these do the 
comic scenes in the Spanish Friar bear 
most resemblance ? Certainly to the lat- 
ter. They consist entirely of an intrigue 
which Lorenzo, a young officer, carries oa 
with a rich usurer's wife j but there is not, 
even by accident, any relation between 
his adventures and the love and murder 
which go forward in the palace. The 
Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is 
reckoned the best performance of Dry- 
den in that line. Father Dominic is very 
amusing, and has been copied very freely 
by succeeding dramatists, especially in the 
Duenna. But Dryden has no great abun- 
dance of wit in this or any of his comedies. 
His jests are practical, and he seems to 
have written more, for the eye than the 
ear« It may be noted, as a proof of this, 
that his stage directions are unusually fulL 
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III point of dietion, tlio 8paoi«h Friar in 
its tragic scenes, and All for Love, are 
certainly the best plays of Diyden. They 
are the least infected with his great fadlt, 
bombast, and should, indeed, be read over 
and orer by those who would learn the 
true tone of English tragedy. In dignity, 
in animation, in striking images and fig- 
«res, there are few or none that excel 
them; the power, indeed, of impressing 
sympathy or commanding tears was sel- 
dom placed by Nature within the reach of 
Dryden. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Ven- 
gj^^ ice Preserved, will generally be 

' reckoned the best tragedies of this 
period. They have both a deep pathos, 
springing from the intense and unmerited 
distress of women; both, especially the 
latter, have a dramatic eloquence, rapid 
and flowiug, with less of tutgid extrava- 
gance than we find in Otway's contempo- 
raries, and sometimes with very graceM 
poetry. The story of the Orphan is do- 
mestic, and evidently borrowed fh>m some 
French novel, though I do not at present 
remember where I have read it ; it was 
once popular on the stage, and gave scope 
for good acting, but is unpleasing to the 
delicacy of our own age. Venice Pre- 
served is more frequently represented 
than any tragedy after those of Shaks- 
peare ; the plot is highly dramatic in con- 
ception and conduct ; even what seems, 
when we read it, a defect, the shifting of 
our wishes, or perhaps, rather, of onr ill 
wishes, between two parties, the senate 
and the conspirators, who ara redeemed 
by no virtue, noes not, as is shown by ex- 
perience, interfere with the spectators in- 
terest. Pierre, indeed, is one of those vil- 
lains for whom it is easy to excite the 
sympathy of the half-principled and the 
inconsiderate. But the great attraction is 
in the character of Belvidera ; and when 
that part is represented by such as we re- 
memoer to have seen, no tragedy is, hon- 
oured by such a tribute, not of tears alone, 
but of more agony than many would seek 
to endure. The versification of Otway, 
like that of most in this period, runs al* 
most to an excess into the line of eleven 
syllables, sometimes also into the sdntC" 
Ado form, or twelve syllables with a dac« 
tf)ic close. These give a considerable an- 
imation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Discovery, latteriy 
g^^i^^^ represented by the name of Isa* 

' bella, is almost as familiar to the 
lovers of our theatre as Venice Preserved 
Itself; and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragic powers 
arises, the part of Isabella is as fitted to 



them* as that of Bslvidara. Hm 
choice and conduct of the story an, how- 
ever, Southern's chief merits ; for thera is 
little vigour in the language, though it ia 
natural and free from the usual faults of 
his age. A aimilar character may be giv* 
en to his other tragedy, Oroonoko; in 
which Southern deserves the praise of 
having, first of any Eni^ish writer, de- 
nounced the traffic in slaves, and the cruel* 
ties of their West Indian bondage. The 
moral feeling is high in this tragedy; and 
it has someumes been acted with a cer- 
tain success; but the execution is not thai 
of a superior dramatist. Of Lee no- 
thing need be said, but that he is, in 
spite of his proverbial extravagance, a 
of poetical mind and some dramatic akilL 
But he has violated historic troth in The* 
odosius without gaining much by inven- 
tion. The Mourning Br& of Con- 
greve is written in prolix declama- 
tion, with no power over the 
Johnson is well known to have praised a 
few lines in this tragedy as among the 
finest descriptions in the language; while 
others, by a sort of contrariety, have spo- 
ken of them as worth nothing. Truth is 
in its usual middle path; many betterpaa- 
sages may be found, but they are well 
written aiid imfMressive.* 

47. In the earl>[ English comedy we 
find a large intermixture of ob- -imnin, «r 
scenity in the lower characters, <Auim a^ 
nor always confined to them, '*'<^ 
with no infrequent scenes of licentious in- 
cident and language. But these are inva- 
riably so brought forward as to manifest 
the dramatist's scorn of vice, and to exeita 
no other sentiment in a spectator of even 
an ordinary degree of moral purity. In 
the plays that appeared after the Resto- 
ration, and that from the beginniAg, a diA 
ferent tone was assumed. Vice was in 
her full career on the stage, nncheeked by 
reproof; unshamed by contrast, and for the 
most part unpunished by mortification ait 
the close. Nor are these less coarse in 
expression, or less impudent in their de- 
lineation of low debauchery, than those of 
the preceding period. It may be observ- 
ed, on the contrary, that they rarely ex- 
hibit the manners of truly polished life^ 
according to any notions we can frame of 
them, and are, in this respect, much bdow 
those of Jletcher^Massinger, and Shirley. 
It might not be easy, perhaps, to find a 
scene in any comedy of Oharlea II.'s 
reign where one character has the beha- 
viour of a gentleman, in the sense we at- 
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t&di to the wovd. Tet the anthofs of 
these were themseWes in the world, aad 
■ometinies men of funily and considera- 
ble station. Hie cause most be found in 
the state of society itself, debased as well 
aa corrupted, partly by the example of the 
court, pwf by the practice of living in 
taverns, wmeh became much more invet* 
eiate alter the Restoration than before. 
The contrast with the manners of Paris, 
as far as the stase is their mirror, does 
not tell to our advantaffe. These plays, 
as It may be expected, do not aim at the 
higher glories of comic writing ; they di». 
play no knowledge of nature, nor often 
rise to any other conception of character 
than is gained by a caricature of some 
known class, or periiaps of some remark- 
aide individual. Nor do they, in general, 
deserve much credit as comedies of in- 
trigue ; the plot is seldom invented with 
much care for its development ; and if 
scenes follow one another in a series of 
diverting incidents ; if the entan^ments 
are such as produce laughter ; above all, if 
the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficient- 
ly answered. It is in this that they often 
excel ; some of them have considerable 
humour in the representation of character, 
though this may not be very original, and 
a good deal of wit in their dialogue. 

46. Wycherley is rememben^ for two 
w«..h«ri..i; comedies, the Plain Dealer and 
wycnenej. ^^ Country Wife, the latter rep- 

resented with some change, in modem 
times, under the name of the Countrv Girl. 
The former has been frequently said to be 
taken from the Misanthrope of Moli^ ; 
but this, like many current assertions, 
seems to have litUe, if any, foundation. 
Manly, the Plain Dealer, is, like Alceste, a 
speaker of truth ; but the idea is at least 
onewbich it was easy to conceive without 
plagiarism,- and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or scene 
of the two comedies. We cannot say the 
same of ^ the Country Wife ; it was evi- 
dently suggested by L'Ecole des Femmes ; 
the character of Amolphe has been cop^ 
led ; but even here the whole conduct of 
the piece of Wycherley is his own. It 
is more artificiid than that of Moiidre, 
wherein too much passes in description ; 
the part of Agnes is rendered still more 
poignant; and, among the comedies of 
Charles's reign, I am not sure that it is 
surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the &^ 
im pnwmnm mous Atn Behn, have endeav- 
•ftwdtoBoiT- oured to make the staj^e as 
^"^^^ grossly immoral as their tal- 
ents permitted; but the two former are 



not destitute of tatmoar. At the death of 

Charles it had reached the lowest point ; 
after the Revolution it became not much 
more a school of virtue, but rather a bet- 
ter one of polished manners than before ; 
and certainly drew to its service some 
men of comic genius, whose names are 
now not only very familiar to our ears, 
as the boasts of our theatre, but whose 
works have not all ceased to enliven its 
walls. 

60. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, writ* 
ten, as some have said, at twenty. co„j«^ 
one years of age, but, m fact, not 
quite so soon, and represented in 1693, 

E laced himself at once in a rank which 
e has always retained. Though not, I 
think, the first, he is undeniably among 
the &rst names. The Old Bachelor was 
quickly followed bv the Double Dealer, 
and that by Love for Love, in which he 
reached the summit of his reputation. The 
kst of his four comedies, the Way of the 
World, is said to have been coldly received; 
for which it is hard to assign any sub* 
stantial cause, unless it be some want of 
sequence in the plot. The peculiar excel- 
lence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly 
sparkling from the lips of almost evei^ 
cnaracter, but on this account it is accom* 
panied 1^ want of imture and simplicity. 
Nature, indeed, and simplicity do not be* 
long, as proper attributes, to that comedy 
which, itself the creature of an artificial 
society, has for its proper business to ex« 
aggerate the affection and hollowness of 
the world. A critical code, which should 
require the comedy of pohte life to be nat- 
mw, would make it intolerable. But 
there are Umits of deviation from likeness 
whidi even caricature must not trans* 
gress ; and the t3rpe of truth should always 
regulate the playful aberrations of an in* 
▼entive pencil. The manners of Con- 
greve's comedies are not, to us at leasts 
like those of reality ; 1 am not sure that 
we have any cause to suppose that they 
much better represent the times in which 
they appeared. His characters, with an 
exception or two, are heartless and vi* 
cious ; which, on being attacked by Col* 
tier, he justified, probably by an after* 
Uiought, on the authority of Aristotle's 
definition of comedy ; that it is /ufaiir*^ 
faoXoTtpuv, an imitation of what is the 
worse in human nature.* But it must be 
acknowledged that, more than any pre- 
ceding writer among us, he kept np the 
tone of a gentleman ; his men of the world 
are profligate, but not coarse ; he rarely, 

* CongieTe's AmendmenU of Mr. ColUei'f fiJie 
citationt. 
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like Shkdwell, or eren Dryden, eaten for 
the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand ; he gave, 
in fact, a tone of refinement to the public 
taste, which it never lost, and which, in 
its progression, has banished his own 
comedies from the stage. 

61. Love for Love is generally reputed 
Low ftr the best of these. Congreve has 
X^**** never any great success in the con- 
ception or management of his plot ; but in 
this comedy there is least to censure ; sev- 
eral of the characters are exceedingly hu- 
morous ; the incidents are numerous and 
not complex ; the wit is often admirable. 
Angelica and Miss Prue, Ben and Tattle, 
have been repeatedly imitated ; but they 
have, I think, a considerable degree of dra- 
matic originality in themselves. Johnson 
has observed that Ben the sailor is not 
reckoned over natural, but he is very di- 
verting. Possibly he may be quite as nat- 
ural a portrait of a meie sailor as that to 
which we have become used in modem 
comedy. 

59. The Way of the World I should per- 
Rit oiiMr haps incline to place next to tins ; 
w™*"*^ the coquetry of MUlamant, not 
without some touches of delicacy and af- 
fection, the impertinent coxcombry of Pet- 
ulant and Witwood, the mixture of wit and 
ridiculous vanity in Lady Wishfort, are 
amusing to the reader. Congreve has 
here made more use than, as far as I re- 
member, had been common in Euffland, of 
the all-important soubrette, on wnom so 
much depends in French comedy. The 
manners of France happily enabled her 
dramatists to improve what they had bor- 
rowed with signs! success fVom Uie ancient 
stage, the witty and artful servant, faith- 
ihl to his master while he deceives evenr 
one besides, by adding this female attend- 
ant, not less versed in every artifice, nor 
less quick in repartee. Mincing and Foi- 
ble, in this play of Congreve, are good 
specimens of the class ; but, speaking with 
some hesitation, I do not think they will 
be found, at least not so naturally drawn, 
in the comedies of Charles's time. Many 
would, perhaps not without cause, prefer 
the Old Bachelor; which abounds with 
wit, but seems rather deficient in original- 
ity of character and circumstance. The 
D^ouble Dealer is entitled to the same 
praise of wit, and some of the characters, 
thourii rather exaggerated, are amusing; 
but me plot is so entangled towards the 



conclusion, that I have found it difitadt, 
even in reading, to comprehend it. 

53. Congreve is not superior to Fanpi- 
har and Vanbruffh, if we miffht Tmnr^^u. 
compare the whole of their woncs. VMihrmk. 
Never has he equalled in vivacity, in ori- 
ginality of contrivance, or in clear and 
rapid development of intrigue, the Bean's 
Stratagem of the one, and, much less, the 
admirable delineation of the Wronghead 
femily in the Pn>voked Husband of the 
other. But these were of the eigbteenUi 
century. Farquhar*s Trip, to Ae Jubilee, 
though once a popular comedy, is not dis- 
tinguished by more than an easy flow of 
wit, and perhaps a little novelty in some 
of the cnaracten ; it is, indeed, written 
in much superior language to the i^ays 
anterior to tne Revolution. But the Re- 
lapse and the Provoked Wife of Van- 
bnigh have attained a considerable repu- 
tation. In the former the character of 
Amanda is interesting, especially in the 
momentary wavering and quick recovery 
of her virtue. This is the fint homage 
that the theatre had paid, since the Resto- 
ration, to female chastity ; and, notwith- 
standing the vicious tone of the other 
charactera, in which Vanbrngh has gone 
as great lengths as any of his contempo- 
raries, we perceive the beginnings of a 
reaction in public spirit, which gradually 
reformed and elevated the moral standard 
of the stage.* The Provoked Wife, though 
it cannotM said to give any proofs of this 
sort of improvement, has some merit as a 
comedy ; it is witty and animated, as Van- 
brngh usually was ; the character of Sir 
John Brute may not have been too great a 
caricature of real mannere, such as sur- 
vived from the debased reign of Charies ; 
and the endeavour to expose the gross- 
ness of the older generation was itself an 
evidence that a better polish had been 
given to social life. 



* This purification of English comedy bit 
times been attributed to the dfTects of a famous ••- 
say by Collier on the immorelity of the Engiisb 
stage. But, if public opinioD had not been pre|Hnred 
to go along, in a conaiaenbla degree, with C^lier, 
his animadtenioDS could hare produced Httla 
change. In point of Act, the sobeequeot improve, 
ment was but slow, and, for some years, rather 
shown in a^oidin^ coarse indeceoeies than in modi 
eleratioo of sentiment. Steele'e Conscioiie Lor- 
ers is the first comedy which can be called notal ; 
Gibber, in those parts of the Provoked Hushud 
that he wrote, carried this farther, and the stage 
afterward grew more and more refined, tin it te- 
came languid and aentimental. 
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SiCTION I. 

Itdhr.-<-Hwh RofiiiMiMDt of French Longaase.— 
FontaMlto. — 8t Erreinond. -> Sevigoft. — Boq- 
boon and Rapin.— Mitcellaneoas writen.-— 
English Style, and Criticism.— Dryden. 

1. If Italy could furnish no long list of 
Low state «r conspicuous names in this de- 
literatoie in partment of literature to our 
R>>7* last period, she is far more de- 
ficient in the present. The Prose Floren- 
tine of Dati, a collection of what seemed 
the best specimens of Italian eloquence 
in this century, served chiefly to prove its 
mediocrity, nor has that editor, by his 
own panegyric on Louis XIV. or any 
other of his writings, been able to redeem 
its name.* The sermons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned ; the eulogies be- 
etowed on them seem to be founded, in 
some measure, on the surrounding bar- 
renness. The letters of Magalotti, and, 
still more, of Redi, themselves philoso- 
phers, and generally writing on philoso- 
phy, seem to do more credit than any- 
thing else to this period.! 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Ar- 

QaJnLLatL *^^**^ Society, has made an 
^^ honourable name by his exer- 

tions to purify the national taste, as well 
as by his diligence in preserving the mem- 
ory of better ages than his own. His 
History of National Poetry is a laborious 
and useAil work, to which I have some- 
times been indebted. His treatise on the 
beauty of tliat poetnr is only known to 
me tnrough Salfi. ft is written in dia- 
logue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anx- 
ious to extirpate the school of the Mari- 
nists, without falling back altogether into 
that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a 
model of poetry. Most of his precepts, 
Salfi observes, are very trivial at present ; 
but at the epoch of its appearance it was 
of |[reat service towards the reform of 
Itahan literature.^ 

.3. This period, the second part of the 
AgeofLoD- seventeenth century, compre- 
ia XIV. in hends the most considerable, and, 
'^^^^ in every sense, the most impor- 
tant and distinguished portion of what 
was once called the great age in France, 
the reign of Louis aIV. In this period 

* Salfi, »▼., 25. Tiraboochi« zi, 418. 
t Salfi, adv., 17. Corniani. viii., 71. 
t Salfi, ziii., 4fi0. 



the literature of France was adorned by 
its most brilliant writers; sinee, notwith- 
standing the genius and popularity of 
some who followed, we generally mid a 
still higher {dace awarded by men of fins 
taste to Bossuet and Pascal than to Vol« 
taire and Montesquieu. The language 
was written with a eare that might have 
fettered the powers of oidinarv men, but 
rendered those of such as we have Dien-» 
tioned more resplendent. The laws of 
taste and (grammar, like those of nature, 
were held immutable ; it was the province 
of hnman genius to deal with theniy as it 
does with nature, by a skilful employ<i 
ment, not by a preposterous and insfifect* 
ual rebellion against their control, P«ri* 
ty and perspicuity, simplicity imd eassj 
were conditions of good writing : it was 
never thought that an author, especidly 
in prose, might tsansgrsss the recosnised 
idiom of his mother tongue, or invent 
words unknown to it, for the sake of ef* 
feet or novelty ; or, if in some rare oocov- 
rence so bold a course might be fomven^ 
these exceptions were but as mkraeles in 
religion, which would cease to strike us, 
or be no miracles at all, but for the regUr 
larity of the laws to which they bear wit- 
ness even while they violate them. We 
have not thought it necessary to defer the 
praise which some great French writers 
nave deserved on the score of their Ian* 
guage for this chapter. Bossuet, Male- 
branche, Amauld, and Pascal have alrea- 
dy been commemorated; and it is suffi- 
cient to point out two causes in perpetual 
operation during this period which enno- 
bled and preserved in purity the literature 
of France ; one, the salutary influence of 
the Academy; the other, that emulation 
between the Jesuita and Jansenists for 
public esteem, which was better display*' 
ed in their politer writings than in the ab- 
struse and endless controversy of the five 
propositions. A few remain to be men-* 
tioned ; and, as the subject of this ehap* 
ter, in order to avoid frequent subdivisions, 
is miscellaneous, the ifeader must expect 
to find that we do not, in every instance, 
confine ourselves to what he may consider 
as polite letters. 

4. Fontenelle, by the variety of his tal- 
ents, by their appbcation to the FtantsasUs: 
pursuits most congenial to the itiiciiiracisL 
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intenectaal character of his eontempora- 
ries, and by that extraordinary longevity 
which made those contemporaries not less 
than three fenerations of mankind, may 
be reckoned the best representative of 
French literature. Bom in 1057, and dy- 
ings within a few days of a oomiriiete cen- 
tury, in 1757, he enjoyed the most pro- 
tracted life of any among the modem 
learned ; and that a life in the full sun- 
shine of Parisian literature, without care 
and without disease. In nothing was 
Fontenelle a ppreat writer; his mental and 
moral disposition resembled each other ; 
equable, without the capacity of perform- 
ing, and hardly of conceivmg, anything 
traly elevated, but not less exempt from 
the fraits of passion, firom paradox, unrea- 
sonableness, and prejudice. His best pro- 
ductions are, perhaps, the eulogies on the 
deceased members of tiie Academy of 
Sciences, which he pronounced during al- 
most fbrty years ; but ^ese neariy all be- 
long to the eighteenth centuiy ; they are 
just and candid, with suflkient, though 
not very profound, knowledge of the ex- 
act sciences, with a style pure and flow- 
ing, which his good sense had freed from 
some early affectaUon, and his cold temper 
as well as sound understanding restrain- 
ed from extravagance. In his first works 
we have symptoms of an infirmity be- 
longing more frequently to age than to 
youth ; but Fontenelle was never young 
in passion. He affects the tone of some- 
what pedantic and frigid gallantiry, which 
seems to have survived the society of the 
Hdtel Rambouillet who had countenanced 
it, and which boiders too nearly on the 
language which Molidre and his disciples 
had well exposed in their coxcombs on the 
stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, publish- 
Bit Dia- ^) I thuik, in 1086, are condemn- 
lofM* or ed by some critics for their fidse 
tte DMd. ^jjg^g jyj^ peipetual strain at some- 
thing unexpected and paradoxical. The 
leadmg idea is, of course, borrowed from 
Lucian; but Fontenelle has aimed at 
ipreater poignancy by contrast ; the ghosts 
m his oialogues are exactly those who 
had least in common with each other in 
life, and the general object is to bring, by 
some happy analogy which had not oc- 
curred to the reader, or by some inge- 
tuous defence of what he had been accus- 
tomed to despise, the prominences and 
depressions of historic characters to a 
level. This is what is always well re- 
ceived in the kind of society for which 
Fontenelle wrote; but if much is mere 
sophistry in his dialogues, if the general 
tone is little above that of the worio, there 




is also, what we often And in the world, 
some acuteness and novelty, and some 
things put in a light which it may be woith 
while not to neglect. 

0. Fenelon, not many years afterwnd, 
copied the scheme, thouj^ not the ti 
style, of FonteneUe in hu own Di- '< 
alogiies of the Dead, written for the 
of his pupil the Duke of Bui^gundy. Some 
of these dialogues are not truly of the 
dead ; the characters speak as if on euth, 
and with earthly desigiM. They have cer- 
tainly more sohd sense and a more cdeva- 
ted morality than those of FonteneUe, to 
which La Harpe has preferred them. Tlie 
noble zeal of Fenelon not to spare the 
vices of kin^, in writing for the heir of 
one so imperious and so open to the cen- 
sure of reflecting minds, snines through- 
out these dialogues ; but, designed as ihtj 
were for a boy, they naturally appear in 
some places rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his 
famous dialogues on the Plural- ftanndiA 
ity of Worids, Les Mondes; in PtanMy or 
which, if the conception is not ^"'*^ 
wholh^ original, he has at least developed 
it witn so much spirit and vivacity, that It 
would show as bad taste to censure his 
work as to reckon it a model for imita- 
tion. It is one of those happy ideas 
which have been privileged monopolies 
of the first inventor ; and it will be foand, 
accordingly, that all attempts to copy this 
whimsical union of gallantry wiUi sci* 
ence have been insipid almost to a ridicu- 
lous degree. Fontienelle throws so nmcfa 
gayety and wit into his compliments to 
the lady, whom he initiates into his theory, 
that we do not confound them vrith the 
nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is her- 
self so spirited, unaffected, and clever, 
that no philosopher could be ashamed of 
g^antry towards so deserving an object. 
The fascinating paradox, as Hbon it seem- 
ed, though our children are now taught to 
lisp it, that the moon, the planets, the fixed 
stars, are flill of inhabitants, is presented 
with no more show of science than was 
indispensable, but with a varying liveli- 
ness that, if we may judge by the conse- 
quences, has served to c<mvince as weQ 
as amuse. The plurality of woridi had 
been suggested by Wilkins, and probiMy 
by some Cartesians in France ; but it was 
first rendered a popular tenet by this 
agreeable little book of Ftmtenelle, which 
had a great circulation in Europe. The 
ingenuity with which he obviates the dif- 
ficulties he is compelled to acknowledge 
is worthy of praise ; and a good deal of 
the popular truths of phyaicu astronomy 
is found in these dialogues. 
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8. The Ifiatory oi (^ndes, wUdi Fon- 
nil wmmr teoelie piiblishejd in 1687, is wor- 
«r ondM thy of obeervation as a sign of 
Che change thai was workiag in literature. 
In the provinees of enidition and of pc^te 
letters, long so independMit, perhaps even 
so hostile^ soDie tendency towards a co»* 
Mtion began to appear. The men of the 
world, especially ailer they had acquired 
a free temper of thinking m religion, and 
become accustomed to tw about philoso- 
phy, desired to know something of the 
questions which the learned disputed; but 
tney demanded this knowledge by a short 
and easy road, with no great sacrifice of 
their leisure or attention. Fontenelle, is 
the History of Oracles^as is the diaiogues 
en the Piurality of Worlds, prepared a 
lepast for their taste. A dull work of a 
learned Dutch physician, Van Dale, had 
taken up the subject of the ancient orar 
des, and explained them by human im- 
posture insti»d of that of the devil, which 
nad been the more orthodox hypothesis. 
A certain degree of paradox, or want of 
orthodoxy, already gave a zest to a book 
in France ; and Fontenelle's Mvely man- 
ner, with more learning than good society 
at Paris possessed, and about as much as 
it could endure, united to a clear and acute 
line of argument, created a popularity for 
Ins History of Oracles which we cannot 
reckon altogether unmerited.* 

9. The works of St. Evremond were 
m, Bnv- collected after his death in 1706 ; 
■■Md. but many had been printed before, 
and he evidentiy belongs to the latter half 
ef the seventeenUi centuiy. The fame 
of St. fivremond as a brilliant star, during 
a long life, in the polished aristocracy of 
France and England, gave, for a time, a 
considerable lustre to his writiiup, t]ie 
greater part of which are such efiusions 
as the dufy intercourse of good company 
called forth. In verse or in prose, he is 
the gallant friend, rather than lover, of la- 
dies who^ secure, probably, of love in some 
other quarter, were proud of the friendship 
of a wit He never, to do him justice, 
mistakes his character, which, as nis age 
was not a little advanced, might have in- 
euifed ridicule. Hortense Msncini, duch- 
ess of Maasarin, is his heroine ; but we 
take little interest in compliments to a 
woman neither respected in her life nor 

* remembered since. Nothing can be more 
trifling than the general character of the 
writings o^ St Evremond ; but sometimes 
he rises to literary criticism, or even dvfl 



* I hate not dooipftred, or indeed leed, Vea 
BiXe'tf work; but I lather eoepect thet some of the 
i SiKM ia g, ttflt the toftming, of FaoBteDflDs it oii- 
gioaL 
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history ; and on such tepies he is dear, 
unaffected, cold, without imagination or 
sensibility; a type of the frigid being, 
whom an aristocratie and higfaly-ixdished 
society is apt to piodnce. The chief 
merit of St Evremond is in his style and 
manner; he has less wtt than Voiture, 
who contributed to form him* or thaa 
Voltaire, whom he eontrihnled to torm i 
but he shows neither the effort of the for- 
mer nor the restlessness of the latter. 
Voltaire, however, when he is most quiet, 
as in the earliest and best of his historical 
works, seems to bear a considerable re* 
sembiance to St EvreSMttd^ and there 
can be no donbt that he was familiar with 
the hitter's writings. 

10. A woman has the f^ory of being 
full as consincuoos in the naces iMenede 
of style as anv writer of mis fa- ••*i<B^ 
mous age. It is evident that this was 
Madame de Sevign^. Her letters, indeed* 
were not published till the eijghteenth cen- 
tury, but ihey were written in the midday 
of Louis's reign. Their ease and freedom 
from affectation are more striking by eon* 
trust with the two epistolary styles which 
had been most admired in France : thalof 
Balzac, which is laboriously tumidi, and 
that of Voiture, wMch becomes insipid by 
dint of affectation. Every one perceives 
that in the lettero of a mother to her 
daughter, the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of; and yet the habit of 
speaking and writing what men of wit 
md taste would desire to hear and read* 
gives a certain mannerism, I will not say 
air of effort, even to the letters of Madame 
de Sevign6. The abandonment of the 
heart to its casual impul^s is not so gen- 
uine as in some that have since been pub- 
lished. It is at least clear that it is pos» 
sible to become affected in copying her 
unaffected style ; and some of Walpole's 
letters bear wtaess to this. Her wit and 
talent of painting by single touches are 
very eminent ; scarcely any coUectioa of 
letters, which contain so litiJe that can in- 
terest a distant ase, are read with such 
pleasure ; if they have any general fault, 
it is a littie monotony and excess of affisc- 
tion towards herdaughter, which is report- 
ed to have wearied its object ; and, in con- 
trast with this, a little want of sensibility 
towards all beyond her immediate friends, 
and a readiness to find somethiiw ludicrous 
in the dangers and sufferings of others.* 

* The piooie of thie we Dnmeroiis eiioii2h m 
her letters. In one of them she meptiqne that a 
lady of her aeqaaintaoea^ hayiDf been bitten by a 
mad dofc had gone to be dipped in the see, and 
eeiieiBelf by taking off the provincial aocant 
wUch ii^ wiU eiirsts bnaelf on the fins 
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. 11. The Freneh Academy had been eo 
tiw Fraiidi Judicious, both in the choice of 
A«adMi7. Its members and in the general 
tenour of its proceedings, that it stood 
rery high in public esteem, and .a volun- 
tary ^ference was commonly shown to 
its authority. The favour of Louis XIV., 
when he grew to manhood, was accorded 
as amply as that of Richelieu. The Acad- 
emy was received by the kinjg, when they 
approached him publidjr, with the same 
ceremonies as the superior courts of jus- 
tice. This body had, almost, from its 
commencement, undertaken a national 
dictionary, which should carry the lan- 
guage to its utmost perfection, and trace 
a road to the highest eloquence that de- 
pended on purity and choice of words ; 
more than this could not be given by man. 
The work proceeded veiy slowly; and 
dictionaries were puUished in the mean 
time, one by Richelet in 1680, another by 
Furetidre. The former seems to be little 
more than a fflossary of technical or other- 
wise doubtful words ;* but the latter, though 
pretending to contain only terms of art and 
science, was found, by its definitions and 
by the authorities it <iuoted, to interfere so 
much with the project of the academi- 
cians, who had armed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only ex- 
pelled Furetidre from their bodj, on the 
allegation that he had availed himself of 
materials intrusted to him by the Acade- 
my for its own dictionary, but instituted a 
long process at law to hinder its pubhcar 
lion. This was in 1666 ; and the diction- 
ary of Furetiere only appeared after his 
death, at Amsterdam, in 1690.t Whatever 
may have been the delinauency, moral or 
legal, of this compiler, his dictionary is 
praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in 
which almost eversrthinff is found that we 
can desire for a sound knowledge of the 
language. It has been frequently reprint- 



plange. 8be maket a jeat of La Voiain*a ezeca- 
tioQ ; and, thoagh that person waa aa little entitled 
to aympatby aa any one, vet, when a woman ia 
bumed alive, it is not nsoaf for another woman to 
tarn it into drollery. 

• Madame da Sevigni'a taate has been anaigned 
lor aUghtins Racine ; and aha haa been charged 
with the onfortooate prediction, II paaaera comma 
ie caft. Bat it is denied that these words can be 
found, though few like to ffive up eo divertinfr a 
miacalcolation of Aitnrity. In her time GomeUle'a 
party waa ao well supported, and he deaened ao 
mncn gratitude and reverence, that we cannot 
orach wonder at her being carried a little too fax 
against his riTsL Who haa erer aeen e woman 
Jnat towarda the rifakof her firieiids,thoogh many 
in jaat towards their own T 

» OoQJet Baillet, n. 76^ 

t Pelisson, Htst. de l*A^ad6mie (eontinaatioo 

Cr Olivet), p. 47. Oooiet, Biblioth^que Frai 
t3S,etpok. MQ|r.l7iilv.raittaetilm. 



ed, and continued long in esteem. Bal 
the dietionaiy of the Academy, which was 
published in 1094, claimed an authority to 
which that of a {Mivate man could not 
pretend. Yet the first edition seems to 
have rather disappointed the poUic ta^ 
pectation. Many objected to the want of 
quotations, and to the observance of an 
orthography that had become obsolete* 
The Academy undertook a revision ol its 
work in 1700 ; and finally profiting by the 
public opinion on which it endeavouied to 
act, rendered this dictionary the most le- 
ceived standard of the French langoafe.* 

19. The Grammaire G^n^rale et Rai- 
sonnte of Lancelot, in which Ar« Fieash 
nauld to^ a considerable share, "<■"«■■■ 
is rather a treatise on the philosophv of ail 
language than one peculiar to the f^xeaeh. 
"The best critics," says Baillet, '*ae- 
knowledge that there is nothing written 
by either the ancient or the modem gram- 
marians with so much justness and solid- 
ity.**t Vigneul-Marville bestows upon it 
an almost equal eulogy.} Lancelot was 
copied in a great degree by Lami, in his 
Rhetoric or Art of Speaking, with Ultle of 
value that is original.^ Vaugelas retained 
his place as the founder of sound giam- 
matical criticism, though his judgments 
have not been uniformly confirmed by the 
next generation. His remarks were emted, 
with notes, by Thomas GomeiUe, who had 
the reputation of an excellent gramma- 
rian.| The observations of Manage on the 
French language, in ie76 and 1676, are said 
to have the fault of reposing too much on 
obsolete authorities, even those of the six« 
teenth century, which had long been pro- 
scribed by a politer age. ^ Notwithartaad- 
inff the zeal of the Academy, no criti- 
cal laws could arrest the revolutions of 
speech. Changes came in with the lapse 
of time, and were sanctioned by the un- 
perious rule of custom. In a book on 
grammar, published as early as 1688, Bal- 
zac and Yoiture^even Patru and the Port^ 
Royal writers, are called semi-modema;** 
so many new phrases had since made their 
wav into composition, so many of theirs 
had acquired a certain air of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, 
as it was estimated in this age 
by those who aspired to the char- 



acter of good critics, may be ^iSSjf 
learned from one of the dialogues '■■•'*• 
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« Pelisson, p. 09. Ooojet,p. 

t Jngemens dee S^trana, n. C 
Baillet*a worda. 

1 If 41anfea de Littiratara, U 1S4. 

i Oooiet,i.,fl6. Oibert, p. a»L 

|OooiBt,146. Bloer.Umv. YJd^lSlL 

** BilJUothAqae UoSreitalk, x?^ au. 
aialbst a iiiailar MBsik on Patra. 
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In a woik of Boahoiin, Les EntretieiM 
d'Ariste et d*Eogdne. Boohoure was a 
Jesuit, who affect^ a polite and lively tone, 
according to the fashion of his time, so as 
to warrant some derree of ridicule ; but a 
roan of taste luid judgment, whom, though 
La Harpe speaks of him with some du- 
dain, his contemporaries quoted with re- 
spect. The first and the most interestinff 
at present of these conversations, which 
are feigned to take place betwejBU two 
gentlemen of literarytaste^ turns on the 
French language.* This he presumes to 
be the best of all modem ; deriding the 
Bpanish for its pomp, the Italian for its 
finical effeminacy.f The French has the 
secret of uniting brevity with clearness, 
and with purity and politeness. The 
Oreek and Latin are obscure where they 
are concise. The Spanish is always dif- 
fuse. The Spanish is a turbid torrent, 
often overspreading the country with great 
noise ; the Italian a gentle rivulet, occa- 
sionally given to inundate its meadows ; 
the French a noble river, enriching the 
adjacent lands, but with an equal ms^estic 
course of waters that never qmts its level.| 
Spanish, again, he compares to an in- 
solent beauty, that holds her head high, 
and takes pleasure in splendid dress; 
Italian to a painted coquette, always at- 
tired to please ; French to a modest and 
agreeable lady, who, if you may call her 
a prude, has nothing uncivil or repulsive 
in her prudery. lAtin is the common 
mother; but, while Italian has the sort of 
likeness to Latin which an ape bears to a 
man, in French we have the dignity, po- 
liteness, purity, and good sense of the Au- 
gustan age. The French have rejected 
almost aU the diminutives once in use, and 
do not, Hke the Italians, admit the right of 
framing others. This language does not 
tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor even 
any kind of assonance, as amertume and 
fortune^ near together. It rejects very 
hold metaphors, as the zenith of virtue, the 
i^fogie of glory ; and it is remarkable that 



* Boahoura points oat Mvenl innotatioiis which 
had ktaly come into um. He dislikee mnir 4u 
wrfwifniu, or oMtr dt U coumdA'ation, and thioka 
theae phraaea would not last, in which he waa 
miatahen. Tom" dt vanvt and tew JTeipnt were 
new: the worda/wiit, mumn$^ amiiidty compu, voA 
many more, were need in new aenaea. Thus alao 
oMts and ft«p; aa the phraae, ^ iw mt fM tnp dt 
99tn mma. It aeeroa, on reflection, that aome*ot the 
ezweaaiona he animadverta upon moat hare been 
•fleeted while they were new, being in oppoettion 
to the correct meaning of worda ; and it la alwmya 
curioaa, in other languaMa aa well aa oar own, to 
ebaerre the comparalively ncent nabXig of many 
fhinga quite eatabliahed }rf preaent naage.— Entre- 
tiona d^Ariate et d'Eugtoe, p. 9S. 

t P. tt (edit 1671). I P. 77. 



its poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor 
as Its prose.* *^ We have very few words 
merely poetical, and the languase of our 
poets is not very different from that of the 
worid. Whatever be the cause, it is cer- 
tain that a figurative style is neither good 
among us in verse nor m prose.** This is 
evidently much exaggerated, and in con* 
tradiction to the known examples, at least, 
of dramatic poetry. All affectation and 
labour, he proceeds to say, are equally re- 
pugnant to a good French style. " If we 
would speak ue language well, we should 
not try to speak it too well. It detests ex- 
cess of ornament ; it would almost desire 
that words should be, as it were, naked ; 
their dress must be no more Uian neces- 
sity and decency require. Its simplici^ 
is averse to compound words ; tho«e ad- 
jectives which are formed by sudi a Junc- 
ture of two, have long been exiled both 
from prose and verse. Our own pronun- 
ciation," he affirms, " is the most natnnl 
and pleasing of any. The Chinese and 
other Asiatics sing ; the Germans rattle 
(rallent) ; the Spaniards spout ; the Ital- 
ians sigh ; the English whistle ; the French 
alone can properly be said to speak ; which 
arises, in fact, from our not accenting any 
syllable before the penultimate. The 
French language is best adapted to ex- 

Sress the tenderest sentiments of the 
eart ; for which reason our songs are so 
impassioned and pathetic, while those of 
Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. Oth- 
er languages may address the imagination, 
but ours alone speaks to the heart, which 
never understands what is said in them.^^f 
This is literally amusing ; and with equal 
patriotism, Bouhours, in another place, nas 
proposed the question, whether a German 
can, by the nature of things, possess any 
wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as we may 
perceive, in setf«onfidence and Attacked 
proneness to censure, presumed hy BMm 
to turn into ridicule the writers *a»«»- 
of Port-Royal, at that time of such distinr 
guished reputation as threatened to eclipse 
the credit which the Jesuits had always 
preserved in polite letters. He alludes 
to their long periods and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured 
forth in controversy.^ But the Jansenist 



t P.68. 
obee r te a that the 



* p.eo. 

tP. 180. 

Port-Royal writera foraied their atyle origmaUr otf 
that of Balfac (▼oL 1., p. 107) ; and that M. d^An> 
diUy, brother of Antony Atnaald, afieeted at one 
time a grand and copioaa manner like the Spei^ 
uurda, aa being move aeriooa and impoehiff| eape- 
dally in devoBonal writmge ; hot afterwara, fin^ 
ittg the FMwh were impetiflnt o( thia atyuL thia 
paity abendaned it lor om nova eoneiie, wteoh H 
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party was wefli able to defend itself. 8ar- 
bier d*Aucoor retaliated on the Tain Jesuit 
t^ his Sentimens de Cleanthe sur les En- 
Iretiens d'Ariste et d*£ug)dQe. It seems 
to be the general opinion of French critics 
that he has well exposed the weak parts 
of his adversary, his affected air of the 
world, the occasional frivolity and feeble- 
ness of his observations ; yet there seems 
something morose in the censures of the 
supposed Cleanthe, which renders this 
book less agreeable than that on which it 
animadverts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bou- 
La Manure bours, La Mani^re de Bien Pen- 
4e Bleu Pan- ser, which IS also in dialogue, 
^^- contains much that shows acute- 

ness and delicacy of discrimination; 
tiiough his taste was deficient in warmth 
and sensibility, which renders him some- 
what too strict and fastidious in his judff- 
ments. He is an unsparing enemy of ob- 
scurity, exaggeration, and nonsense, and 
laughs at the hyperbolical language of 
Balzac, while he nas rather overpraised 
Voiture.* The affected, inflated thoughts. 
of which the Italian and Spanish wnters 
afford him many examples, Bouhours just- 
ly condemns, and by the correctness of 
ms Judgment may deserve, on the whole, 
a respectable place in the second order of 
eritics. 

10. The Reflexions sur PEloquence et 

li br DO meana leaa difficult lo write well, p. 139, 
Baulet aeema to refer their love of long periods to 
the famoua advocate Le Maiatre, who had emploj- 
«d them in hia pieadinga, not only aa giring more 
dignity, but also becauae the public taste at that 
time fiiToured them. — Jngemens dea S^avana, n. 
953. 

' Voitare, he says, alwaya takes a tone of raillery 
when he ezaggeratea : Le faux derient viai k la 
fiiveiur de rironie, p. 39. But we can hardly think 
that Baliac waa not gravely ironical in some of the 
strange hyperboles which Bouhours quotes from 
him. 

In the fourth dialogue Boohoiin has many just 
ebservationa on the neceanty of clearness. An ob- 
scority arising from allusion to things now un- 
known, such aa we find in the ancienta, is no &nlt, 
but a misfortune; but this is no excuse for one 
which may be avdded, and aiiaes from the writer's 
indistinctnsss of conception or languaae: Celt 
n'est pas intelligible, dit Philinthe (after nesting a 
ioolisb rhapsodY extracted from a funeral sermon 
on Louis X1II.\ Non, r6pondit Eudoxe, ce n'est 
pas tout4-iatt de galimatiaa, ce n'est que du ph^ 
Dua. Youa mettes done, dit Philinthe, de la mfii6- 
fence entrele galimatiaa etlephibnsf Oui,repar- 
tit Eudmca, le galimatiaa renierme une obeeorit^ 
Mofonde, et n'a de aoi-m4me nnl aena raison&able. 
Le ph4bus n'est paa si obscnr, et a un brillant qui 
dnufie, oa aemble aignifier quelqoe choas ; le ao- 
kA y antra d'oidinahe, et c'eat peot4trs oe qui a 
dooM Keu en notve iangoe an nom de pbANis. Ce 
n*est pes que miekqiiems le phMms nsoevisonaob- 
•cur, ytaafiPk tfltre passnienda; aiais elan le gafi- 
matiaa a^ joint; oe ne sent qua MUtns «l qae 
ttotoss de tSBi s6tB» p> MS. 



sur la Poesie of Rapia, aoother Bssia^ i^ 
Jesuit, whose Latin, poem on SMitaaa «• 
Gardens has already been prais- JjJJSSJr 
ed, are judicious, thoiigh per- "^'' 
haps rather too diffuse ; his criticism is 
what would i^ppear severe in our times ; 
but it was that of a man formed by the 
ancients, and who lived also in the best 
and most critical age of France. The le- 
llections on poetry are avowedly founded 
on Aristotle, but with much that is new, 
and with examples from modem poets to 
confirm and illustrate it. .The practice at 
this time in France was to depreciate the 
Italians; and Tasso is often the subject 
of Rapin's censure, for want, among other 
things, of that grave and majestic cbarae* 
ter which epic poetry demands. Yet R»- 
pin is not so rigorous but that he caa 
blame the coldness of modem preempts in 
regard to French poetry. After conoemn- 
ing the pompous tone of Breboraf in his 
translation of the Pharsalia, he remark* 
that ** we have gone since to an opposite 
extreme by too scrupulous a care for the 
purity of the language ; for we have be- 
gun to take from poetry its force and dig- 
nity by too much reserve and a ialse mod- 
esty, which we have established as cfaar- 
acteri9tics of our laiiguage, so as to de- 
prive it of that judicious boldness whidi 
true poetry requires ; we have cut off the 
metaphors and all those figures of speech 
which give force and spirit to words, and 
reduced all the artifices of words to a 
pure, regular style, which exposes itself 
to no risk by bold expression. The taste 
of the age ; the influence of women, who 
are naturally timid; that of the court, 
which had hardly anything in commoa 
with the ancients, on account of its usual 
antipathy for learning, accredited this 
manner of writing."* In this Rs|Ma 
seems to fflance at the pohte but cold 
criticigm of his brother Jesuit, Bouhours. 

17. Rapm, in another work of criticism, 
the Parallels of Great Men of mi ramiiiia' 
Antiquity, has weighed in the ofOnaiiiaa. 
scales of his own judgment Demosthenes 
and Cicero, Homer ami Virgil, Thucydides 
and Livy, Plato and Aristotle. Thus do* 
quence, poetry, bistory, and philosophy 
pass unoer review. The taste of Rq>ia 
IS for the Latins ; Cicero he prefers to 
Demosthenes ; Livy, on the whole, to Thu- 
cydides, though this he leaves more to the 
reader ; but is confident that none except 
mere grammarians have ranked Homer 
above virgiLf The loouacity of the older 
|K)et ; the fteqneocy or hte moral raflee* 
tions, which Rapm thinks misplaced in an 
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epie poem; Iiib liniilM, tlw sameness of 
hw traditions, are treated very freely; yet 
he gives him the preference over Viigil 
for grandeiir and nobleness of narration, 
for his epi^ts, and the splendour of his 
language. Bat he is of opinion that 
^neas is a much finer ehnracter than 
Achilles. These two epic poets he holds, 
however, to be the greatest in the world ; 
as for all the rest, ancient and modem, he 
enumerates them one after another, and 
can find little but faults in them all.* Nor 
does he eateem dramatic and lyrie poets, 
at least modern, moch better. 

18. The Treatise on Epic Poetry by 
BMn M Bosstt was once of some repu- 
•pie poetry, tation. Ah English poet has 
thought fit to say, that we should have 
stared like Indians at Homer if Boesu 
had not taught us to understand him.f 
The book is, however, long since forgot- 
ten, and we fancy that we understand 
Homer not the worse. It is in six books, 
which treat of the faUe, the action, the 
narration, the mannera, the machineiy, the 
sentiments and ezpressionp of an epic po- 
em. Homer is the favourite poet of tios- 
su, and Virgil next to him ; this preference 
of the superior model does him some hon- 
our in a generation which was becoming 
insensible to its excellence. Bossu is Ju- 
dicious and correct in taste, but without 
much depth, and he seems tp want the 
acuteness of Bouhouis. 

19. FonteneUe is a critic of whom it 

Vbntanea^ ^^J ^ "«* *»* *» *d more 
eifded wii- injury to fine taste and sensibil- 

^^"^ itv in works of imagination and 
sentiment than ain^ roan without his sood 
sense and natural acuteness could nave 
done. He is systematically cold ; if he 
seems to tolerate any fiight of the poet, it 
is rather by caprice than by a genume dis- 
cemment of beauty ; but he clings, with 
the unyielding claw of a cold-blooded ani- 
mal, to the faults of great writers, which 
he exposes with reason and sarcasm. His 
Refiections on Poetry relate mostlr to 
dramatic composition, and to that of the 
French stage. Theocritus is his victim 
in the Dissertation on Pastoral Poetry; 
but FonteneUe gave the Sicilian his re- 
yenge; he wrote pastorals himself; and 
we have altogether foigotten, or, when 
we again look at, can very partially ap- 
prove, the idyls of tiie Boulevards, while 
those Doric dactyls of Theocritus linger 
still, like what Schiller has called soft 

• P. 178. 

t Had Bona Mnnr writ, the world had ttill. 
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music of yesterday, firom our schoolboy 
reminiscences on our aged ears. 

30. The reign of mere scholars was now 
at an end ; no worse name than p_|^ 
that of pedant could be imposed SvSSSt 
on those who sought for glory ; UnfUfB » 
the admiration of all that was ''^' 
national in arts, in arms, in manners, as 
well as in speech, carried away, like a 
torrent, those prescriptive titles to rever- 
ence which onfy lingered in colleges. The 
superiority of tne Latin language to French 
had long been contested ; even Henry Ste- 
phens lus a dissertation in favour of the 
latter ; and in this neriod, though a few 
resolute scholars did not retire from the 
field, it was generally held either that 
French was every way th^ better means 
of expressing our thoughts, or, at least, so 
much more convenient as to put nearly an 
end to the use of the other. Latin had 
been the privileged language of stone; 
but Louis iCIV., m consequence of an es- 
say by Chaipentier, in 1676, replaced the 
inscriptions on his triumphal arches by 
others in French.* This, of course, does 
not much afiTect the general question be- 
tween the two languages. 

SI. But it was not in language akme 
that the ancients were to endure qomm 
the aggression of a disobedient mperioritr 
postenty. It had long been a oraneianii 
problem in Europe whether they *•!«*«»• 
had not been surpassed; one, perhaps, 
which began before the younger genera- 
tions comd make good their claim. But 
Time, the nominal ally of the old possess- 
ors, gave his more powerful aid to their 
opponents ; every age saw the proportions 
change, and new men rise up to strength- 
en the ranks of the assailants. In philos- 
ophy, in science, in natural knowledge, 
the ancients had none but a few mere ped- 
ants or half- read lovers of paradox to 
maintain their superiority; but in the 
beauties of language, in eloquence and po- 
etry, the soffrage of criticism had long 
been theirs. It seemed time to dispute 
even this. Charies Perrault, a cboiM 
man of some learning, some vari- Pemnit 
ety of acquirement, uid a good deal of in- 
genuity and quickness, published, in 1A87, 
his famous ** Parallel oi the Ancients and 
Modems in all that regards Arts and Sci- 
ences.*' This is a series of dialogues, the 
parties being, first, a president, deeply 
learned, and prejudiced in all respects for 
antiquity; secondly, an abb6, not ignorant, 
but havmg refiected more than read, cool 
and impartial, always made to appear in 
the rignt, or, in other words, the authoi's 

* Oeajet, i., 13. ' 
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lepresMitatire ; tliiidly, a man of the 
worid, seiziiig the gay aide of every suh- 
Ject, and apparently brought in to preyent 
the book from becoming dull. They begin 
with architecture and painting, and 'Soon 
make it clear that Athene was a mere 
heap of pigetiee in comparison with Ver- 
sailles ; Uie ancient painters fare equally 
fli. They next advance to eloquence and 
poetry, and here, where the strife of war 
IS sharpest, the defeat of antiauity is chants 
ed witn triumph. Homer, Viigil, Horace 
are successively brought forward for se- 
vere and often unjust censure; but, of 
course, it is not to be imagined that Per- 
lanlt is always in the wrong ; he had to 
light affainst a pedantic admiration which 
surrenders sound taste ; and, having found 
the bow bent too much in one way, he 
forced it himself too violently into another 
direction. . It is the fault of such books to 
be one-sided ; they are not unfrequently 
right in censuring blemishes, but very un- 
candid in sijippressing beauties. Homer 
has been worst used by Perrault, who had 
not the least power of feeUng his excel- 
lence; but the advocate of the newer a^ 
in his dialogue admits that the ^neid is 
superior to any modem epic. In his com- 
parison of eloquence, Perrault has given 
some specimens of both sides in contrast ; 
comparing, by means, however, of his own 
versions, the funeral orations of Perides 
and Plato with those of Bourdaloue, Bos- 
suet, and Fishier, the description by Pliny 
of his country seat with one by Balzac, an 
epistle of Cicero with another of Balzac. 
These comparisons were fitted to produce 
a great effect among those who could nei- 
ther read the original text, nor place them- 
selves in the midst of ancient feelings and 
habits. It is easy to perceive that a vast 
majority of the Frencn in that age would 
agree with Perrault ; the book was writ^ 
ten for the times. 

39. Fontenelle, In avery short digression 
^. on the ancients and modems, sub- 

PMuaoaua. j^ju^^j ^ j^^g Discourse on Pas- 
toral Poetry, fc^owed the steps of Per- 
rault. "The whde question as to pre- 
eminence between the ancients and mod- 
ems,*' he begins, ** reduces itself into an- 
other, whether the trees that used to grow 
in our woods were larger than those which 

Km now. If they were. Homer, Plato, 
mosthenes cannot he equalled in these 
ages; but if our trees are as laige as trees 
were of old* then there is no reason why 
we may not equal Homer, Plato, and De- 
mosthenes.*' The sophistry of this is 
earing enough ; but it was logic for Paris. 
I the rest of this short essay, there are 
the usual ehazaeteristics of Fontenelie, 



cool good sense, and an inea pa ciq r » bjr 
naturid privation, of feeling toe Inkiest 
excellence in woAs of taste, 

93. Boilean, in observations ammDed to 
his translation of Longinus, as well npn^,,-^ 
as in a few sallies of his poetey, iiiiinif 
defended the great poets, eepeeial- ■"'•■** 
ly Homer and Pindar, wiui dignity and 
moderation ; freely stNuodoning the eanse 
of antiouity where he felt it to be inte»* 
able. Perrault replied with courage, a 
quality meriting some muse where the 
adversary was so powerful in sarcasipi and 
so little aocustonMd to spare it; bc^ the 
controversy ceased in tolerablo friendship. 

94. The knowledge of new 
to literature which its lovers ^^^ 
demanded had hitherto been Jow 
communicated only throufh ^* 
the annual catalogues pubUshed at Frank- 
fort or other places. But these lists of 
title-pages were unsatisfectory to the 
distant scholar, who sought to become 
acquainted with the real progress of learn- 
ing, and to know what he might find it 
worth while to purchase. Denis de Satto, 
a member of the Parliament of Paiis, and 
not wholly undistinguished in Uteraiare, 
thouffh his other works are not mudi le- 
menmered, by carrjring into effect ahappy 
project of his own, gave birth, as it were, 
to a mighty spirit, which has arown up in 
strength and enterprise till it has become 
the ruling power of the Uterary world. 
Monday, the 5th of January, 1605, is the 
date of the first number of the first review, 
the Journal des S^avans, puUished by 
SaUo under the name of the Sieur de 
HedouviUe, which some have said to be 
that of his servant.* It was printed we^- 
ly, in a duodecimo or sextodecimo form, 
each number containing from twelve to 
sixteen pages. The first book ever re- 
viewed (let us observe the difleienoe of 
subject between that and the last, what- 
ever the last may be) was an edition of 
the works of Victor Vitensis and Yigilins 
Tapsensis, African bishops of the fifth 
century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit^f The 



* Camnsat, in his Uistoire CritiqiM dm Joarauii; 
in two volumes, 1734, which, notwithstaDdins as 
senenl title, is chiefly confined to the histoiy of the 
Joamel des S^stids, and wholly to such as appeared 
in France, has not been able to dear up tlm inter- 
estiog point : for there aie not wantinc those who 
ssseri that HedouTille was the name of an eeiale 
belon^g to SaUo ; and he is called in some pofalie 
deecnption, without reference to the ioomal, Doni- 
una de SaUo d'HedouriUe in Paiisienai curia eenatar. 
— Camusat, i., 13. Notwithstanding this, there is 
evidence that leads us to the valet ; ao that ** 
pliila deliberandum ceoseo ; Res magna est' 

t Vktoris Viiensiset Vijnlii Tfepeeneia, Ph 
BisBcans Episeoporam Open, edente R. P. Chi- 
fietio^ 8oe. Jeso. Pnsb., ia 4to Dtnoas. Tks 
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Mcmidla SiidiiraD*^ €a<MMU7« Aocovdiaff 
to the proepeetUB prefixed to the Joumu 
dee S^vans, it was not designed for a 
mere leTiew, but a literary miscellany; 
composed, in the first place, of an exact 
catalogue of the chief books which should 
be printed in Europe; not content with 
the mere titles, as tne majority of bibliog- 
raphers had hitherto been, bat giving an 
account of their contents, and their value 
to the public; it was also to contain a 
necrology of distinguished authors, an ac* 
count of ejqieriments in physic and chymis- 
tr^, and of new discoveries in arts and 
sciences, with the principal decisions of 
civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the de- 
crees of the Soitwnne and other Frendi 
or foreign universities; in short, whatever 
might be interesting to men of letters. 
We find, therefore, some piece of news, 
more or less of a literary or scientific 
nature, subjoined to each number. Thus, 
in the. first number we have a double- 
headed child bom near Salisbury ; in the 
second, a question of legitimacy decided 
in the Parliament of Paris ; in the third, an 
experiment on a new ship or boat con- 
structed by Sir William Petty; in the 
fourth, an account of a discussion in the 
College of Jesuits on the nature of comets. 
The scientific articles, which bear a large 
proportion to the rest, are illustrated by 
engravings. It was complained that the 
Journal des S^avana did not pay much re- 
sard to polite or amusing literature ; and 
tnis led to the publication of the Mercure 
Galant, by Vise, which gave reviews of 
poetry and of the drama. 

35. Though the notices in the Journal 
des S^avans are very short, and when they 

S've any character, for the most part of a 
udatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise 
up enemies by the mere assumption of 

Siwer which a reviewer is prone to affect 
enage, on a work of whose he had made 
acme criticism, and by no means, as it ap- 
pears, without justice, replied in wrath ; 
Fatin and others rose up as injured authors 
against the self-erected censor; but he 
made more formidable enemies by some 
rather blunt declarations of a Oallican 
feeling, as became a counsellor of the 
Parliament of Paris, against the court of 
Jtome; and the privilege of publication 
was soon withdrawn from Sallo.* It is 
said that he had the spirit to refuse the 
offer of continuinff the journal under a 
previous censorship; and it passed into 

critique, if such it be, occnpiet but two pegee in 
•mall doodecima That on Spelman't Oloeaaiy, 
wbich follows, ia bot in half a psge. 

* CamsMt, p. 28. Sallo had alio atttfl MH the 
Jaanlta. 



Other hands, those d Galku, wte eon- 
tinned it with great sueoess.* It is re- 
markable that the first review, within a 
few months of its origin, was sUenced for 
assuming too imperious sa anthority over 
literature, and for speaking evil of dignities. 
"In conis jam Jove dignus erat." The 
Journal des Sevens, incomparably the 
most ancient of living reviews, is still eon- 
siNcuous for its learning, its candour, and 
its freedom from those stains of personM 
and party malice which deform more 
popular woriLS. 

S6. The path thus opened to all that 
could tempt a man who made K«vi«wa«e- 
writin^ his profession — profit, Mi^uaiMd by 
celebrity, a perpetual appearance ^^ 
in the public eye, the facility of pouring 
forth every scattered thought of his own, 
the power of revenge upon every ene- 
my — could not fiul to tempt more con* 
spicuous men than Sallo or nis successor 
Gallois. Two of very high reputation, at 
least of reputation that hence became very 
high, entered it, Bayle and Le Clerc. The 
former, in 1684, commenced a new review, 
NouveUes de la Republique des Lettres. 
He saw and was well able to improve the 
oj^rtunities which periodical criticism 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified 
for it; extensively, and, in some points, 
deeply learned ; fuU of wit, acuteness, and 
a happy talent of writing in a lively tone, 
without the insipidity of affected polite- 
ness. The scholar and philosopher of 
Rotterdapi had a rival in some respects, 
and ultimately an adversary, in a neigh- 
bouring city. Le Clerc, settled at gn^ ^e 
Amsterdam as professor of belles ciere. 
lettres and of Hebrew in the Arminiaa 
seminary, undertook, in 1666, at the age 
of twenty-nine, the first of those three cd- 
ebrated series of reviews to which he 
owes so much of his lame. This was the 
Bibliothdque Universelle, in all the early 
volumes of which La Croze, a much infe- 
rior person, was his coa4iutor, published 
montnly in a very small form. Le Clerc 
had afterward a disagreement with La 
Croae, and the latter part of the Biblio- 
thdque UniverseUe (that after the tenth yol- 
ume) is chiefiy his own. It ceased to be 
published in 1693, and the Bibliotheqiw 
Choisie, which is, perhaps, even a mors 
known work of Le Clerc, did not com- 
mence till 1703. But the fulness, the va- 
riety, the judicious analysis and selection. 



* Elose de Oallaia, par Fonteoelle, in the lat< 
tor*sworka,Tol. ▼..p. 168. Biographie UniferaeUe, 
aita. Sallo and Galloia. Gallois ia said to have been 
a coedjator of Sallo from the beginning, and aoma 
otheia ara named by Oamnff^ aa ita contribotoia^ 
among whom w«ra OonibsnriUe and Chapeiiin. 
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m wait «• iht valae of ike originid le- 
mufcs which we find in the BibuoUidqiie 
Unitenelle, sender it of signal utility to 
those who wonid embrace the literateie 
of that short, but not nnimportaot period 
which it illustrates. 

97. Meantime a less brilliant, but by 
jMiMto no n^eans less emdite review, tlie 
A^* Leipsic Acts, had commenced in 
Genaany;. The first ▼(dome of this series 
was published in 1663. But, being writ- 
ten in Latin, with more regard to the past 
than to the growing state of opinions, and, 
ixmseqpientfy, almost erchiding the most 
attracttre, and, indeed, the most impor- 
tant subjects, with a Lutheran spirit of 
unchangeable orthodoxy in religion, and 
wi& aa absence of anjrthing like philoso- 
pby or even connected syikem in erudi- 
liaa, it is one of the most unreaaonaUe 
books, relatiTely to its utility in leaniing, 
whkdi has ever fallen into my hands. It- 
aly had entered earlier cm this critical ca- 
reer ; the Giomale de' Litterati was begun 
at Rome in 1668 ; the Giomale Veneto de' 
litterati at Veniee in 1671. They con- 
tinned few some time, but with less con- 
spicuous reputation than those above men- 
tioned. The Meioure Savant, published 
at Amsteidam in 1684, was an indifierent 
poduction, which induced Bayle to set up 
lus own Nouvelles de la llepublique des 
Lettres in opposition to it. Two reviews 
were commenced in the German language 
within the seventeenth centuiy, and three 
in English. The first of these latter was 
the ''Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious," Loowm, 1683. This, 1 believe, 
lasted but a abort time. It was followed 
by one, entitled ^ The Woiks of the Learn- 
ed,** in 1601 ; and by another " History of 
the Works of the Learned,** in 1699. I 
have met with none of these, nor will any 
•atis&ctory account of them, I believe, be 
readily found.* 

98. Bayle had first become known in 
^^^ 1683, by the Penates Diverses sur 
nSiShti 1& CSom6te de 1680 ; a work which 
M^ I am not sure that be ever deci- 
^^""^ dedly surpassed. Its purpose is 
one hardUjr worthy, we should imagine, to 
employ him ; since those who could read 
ana reason were not likely to be afraid of 
comets, and those who could do neither 
woidd be little the better for his book. 
But with this ostensible aim Ba^le had 
others in view; it gave scope to lus keen 
observation of maifind, if we may use the 
word observation for that which he chiefly 
derived from modem books, and to the 

* Jof tor, Hift Littmiit, eap. a. BibttoOiKns 
VBhwmUs, xiiL, il. 



calm philosopby which he pirofessed* 
lliere is less of the love of paradox, Imb 
of a cavilling p3rrrhonism, and, though 
much difihseness, less of pedantnr and 
irr^evant instances in the Pens6es Diver- 
ses than in his greater woric. It exposed 
him, however, to controversy ; Juneu^ a 
French minister in Holland, the champkm 
of Calviaistie orthodoxr, wsffed a war 
that was only terminatea with meir lives ; 
and Bajrle's defence of tiie Thoughts on 
the €k>met is full as long as the original 
performance, but lar less entertaining. 

89. He now projected an immortal mi- 
derteking, the Historical and Grit- iito«e- 
ical Dictionary. Moreri, a labori- ■""■u. 
ous scribe, had published, in 1673, a ioDd 
of encyclopedic dictionary, biographical, 
historical, and geographical; Bayle pro- 
fessed to fill up the numerous deficien- 
cies, and to rectify the eirors of this com- 
piler. It is hard to place his dictionary, 
which appeared in 1694, under any distinct 
head in a literary classification wnich does 
not make a separate chapter tor lexicog- 
raphy. It is almost equally dificitft to 
give a general character of this many- 
colouredf web, that great erudition and tm 
greater acuteness and strength of miad 
wove for the last years of the seventeenth 
centuiy. The learning of Bayle was co- 
pious, especially in what was most espe- 
cially required, the controversies, the sn- 
eodotes, the miscellaneous facts and sen- 
tences, scattered over the vast surfoce of 
literature for two preceding centuries. In 
that of antiquity he was less profomidly 
versed, yet so quick in application of hn 
classical stores that he passes for even a 
better s<^olar than he was. His original 
design may have been only to fill up the 
deficiencies of Moreri ; but a mind so fer- 
tile and excursive could not be restrained 
in such limits. We may find, however, 
in this an apology for the numerous omis- 
sions of Bayle, which would, in a writer 
absolutely original, seem both capricious 
and unaccountable. We never can antici- 
pate with confidence that we shdl find any 
name in his dictionary. The notes are 
most frequently unconnected with the life 
to which they are appended ; so that, un- 
der a name uninteresting to us, or inap- 
posite to our purpoee, we may be led into 
the richest vein of the auUior's fine reason- 
ing or lively wit. Bayle is admirable in ex- 
posing the fallacies of dogmatism, the per- 
plexities of philosophy, the weaknesses of 
those who affect to guide the opinions of 
mankind. But, wanting the neceasaiy con- 
dition of good reasoning, an earnest desire 
to reason well« a moral rectitude from 
whidi the love of truth must spriogt be 
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bllmi wnSk himadf of Mttjr csvilt, and be- 
comes do|[matieal in dib rery doubta. A 
more eineeie spirit of inquiry could not 
have snfTered a man of his penetrating ge- 
nina to acquieece* eren contingently, in so 
superficial a scheme as the Manichean. 
The so^iistiy of Bayle, however, beara no 
jproporlion to his just and acute obsenra- 
tions. Lees excuse can be admitted for 
hia indec«Bcy» which ahnoet assumes the 
chanoter of monomania, ao invariably 
doee it recur, even where there is least 
pretext for it. 

80. TheJugemenadesS^vanabyBail- 
BtuiM. let, publiahed in 1686 and 1086, Hie 
Uai^tc Polyhislor of Morhof in 1680, are 
oeitainly woika of ciiticiam as well as of 
bibliography. But neither of these wri- 
ters, especially the latter, is of much, au- 
thority m matters of taste ; their erudition 
waa very extffluirb, their abilities respect- 
aUe, sinoe they were aUe to produce such 
useful and comprehensive woifcs'; but they 
do not greatly serve to enlighten or cor- 
rect our ^dgments; nor is the original 
matter in any considerable proportion to 
that which they have derived from others. 
I have taken notice of both these in my 
preface. . 

31. France was very fhutfiil of that mis- 
Tfc^A^ eeUaneous literature which, des- 
ultory and amusing, has tiie ad- 
vantage of remaining better in the mem- 
ory than more systematic books, and, in 
fact, is generally found to supply the man 
of extensive knowledge with tne materials 
of his conversation, as well as to till the 
vieanciea of his deeper studies. The me- 
moirs, the letters, Uie travels, the dia^ 
logues wad essays, which might be ranged 
in so large a class as that we now pass 
in review, are too numerous to be men- 
tioned, and it must be imderstood that 
most of them are less in request even 
amoog the studious than they were in the 
last centary. One group has acquired the 
distinctive name o( Ana; the reported 
conversation, the table-talk of the learned. 
Several belong to the last part of the six- 
teenth century, or the first of the next; 
the 8caligerana,the Perroniana, the PiUie- 
ana, the Naufieana, the Casauboniana ; 
the last of which are not conversational, 
but fragments collected from the common- 
place books and loose papers of Isaac Ca- 
saubon. Two collections of the present 
period are very well known, the Menagi- 
ana, and the Melanges de Litt6rature par 
Vigneul-Marville ; which differs, indeed^ 
fh)m the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author him- 
aelf ; yet oomes so near in spirit and man- 
ner, that we may jdaee it in toe same class. 
Vol, n.— 3 F 



The Menagiana has the common ihidt of 
these Ana, that it rather disappoints ex* 
pectation, and does not give us as much 
new learning as the name of its author 
seems to promise ; but it is amusing, full 
of light anecdote of a literary kind, and 
interesting to all who love the recollec- 
tions of that generation. Vigneul-Mar* 
ville is an imaginary person; the author 
of the Bf 6]angea de Litterature ia D'Ar- 
gonne, a Benedictine of Rouen. This 
book has been much esteemed ; the mask 
gives courage to the author, who writes, 
not unlike a Benedictine, but witii a ^n- 
end tone of independent thinking, united 
to good judgment and a tolerably exten- 
sive knowledge of the state of literature. 
He had enterad into the religious profes- 
sion rather late in life. The Chevrttana 
and Segraisiana, especially the latter, are 
of little value. The Parrfaaaiana of Le 
Ck»!c are leas amusing and less miscel- 
laneous than some of Sie Ana; but in all 
his writings there is a love of truth and a 
zeal against those who obstruct inquny, 
which to congemal spirits is as pl^ising 
as it is sure to render him obnoxious to 
opposite tempera. 

89. llie duracteristics of Engliah wri- 
ten in the firat division of the bbsIMi 
century were not maintained in MyMiBOdi 
the second, though the change, as '"**^ 
was natural, did not come on by very rap- 
id strides. The pedantry of unauthorized 
Latiniems, the affectation of sinffular and 
not generally intelligible words Irom oth- 
er sources, the love of quaint phrases, 
strange analogies, and ambitious efforts at 
antithesis, ^ve way by degrees ; a neater 
ease of wnting was what the puUic de- 
manded, and what the writen after the 
Restoration sought to attain ; they were 
more strictly idiomatic and English than 
their predecessors. But this ease some- 
times became negligence and feebleness, 
and often turned to coarseness and vul- 
garity. The language of Sevign^ and 
Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce 
a turn occure in their writings which they 
would not have used in familiar society ; 
but theira was the colloquy of fhe gods, 
oura of men ; their idiom, thouflh still sim- 
ple and French, had been refined in the 
saloons of Paris by that instinctive re- 
jection of all that 18 low which the fine 
tact of accomplished women dictates; 
while in our own contemporary writera, 
with little exception, there is what defaces 
the dialogue of our comedy, a tone not so 
much of provincialism, or even of what is 
called the language of the common peo- 
ple, as of one much worse, the dregs of 
vidgar ribaldryy which a gentleman mnet 
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dear ftom lus converaation before he can 
•seert that name. Nor was thia confined 
to those who led irregular Uvea ; the gen- 
eral manners being unpolished, we find in 
the writings of the clergy, wherever they 
are polemic or satirical, the same tenden- 
cy to what is called sUmg; a word which, 
as itself belongs to the vocabulary it de- 
notes, I use with some unwillingness. 
The pattern of bad writing in this respect 
was Sir Roger L*Estrange; his iEsop's 
Fables will present eversrthing that is hos- 
tile to good taste ; vet, by a cectain wit 
and readiness in raiUery, L'Estrange was 
a popular writeri and may even now be 
read, perhaps, with some amusement. 
The translation of Don Qufzote, publi^ed 
in 1669, may also be specified as incredi- 
bly vulgar, and without the least percep- 
tion of the tone which the original author 
has preserved. 

33. We can produce, nevertheless, sev- 
Bobbas. ^^ names of those who laid the 

foundations at least, and, indeed, 
furnished examples, of good style ; some 
of them amon^ the greatest, for other 
merits, in our hterature. Hobbes is per- 
haps the first of whom we can say that 
he is a good English writer ; for the ex- 
cellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Ra- 
leigh, Bacon, Taylor, Chillinffworth, and 
others of the Elizabethan or the first Stu- 
art period, are not sufficient to establish 
their claim; a good writer being one 
whose composition is nearly uniform, and 
who never sinks to such inferiority or 
negligence as we must* confess in most of 
these. T>E> make such a writer, the ab- 
sence of ffross fault is full as necessary 
as actual beauties ; we are not judging as 
of poets, bv the highest flight of their ge- 
nius, and forgiving all the rest, but as of 
a sum of positive and negative quantities, 
where the latter counterbalance and efface 
an equal portion of the former. Hobbes 
is clear, precise, spirited, and, above all, 
free, an general, from the faults of his pred- 
ecessors ; his language is sensibly less 
obsolete; he is never vulgar, rarely, if 
ever, quaint or pedantic. 

34. Cowley's prose, very unlike his 
1^^,^ verse, as Johnson has observed, is 

^' penpicuous and unaffected. His 
few essays may even be reckoned among 
the earliest models of good writing. In 
that, especially, on the death of Crom- 
weU, till, losing his composure, he falls a 
little into the vulgar style towards the 
close, we find an absence of pedantry, an 
ease and graceful choice of idiom, an un- 
studied harmony of periods, which had 
been perceived in very few writers of the 
two preceding reigns. " Hia thoughts,'' 1 




says Johnson, *' aniiatanil,aDd his atyls 
has a smooth and placid eanability wludh 
has never yet obtamed its due coaunsnda- 
tion. Nothing is far-sought or haid4a- 
boured ; but all is easy without foehis 
ness, and familiar without groeanesa.'* 

35. Evelyn wrote, in ie6l,a little pieee, 
purporting to be an account of Eng- ^^^^^^^ 
lana by a Frenchman. It is ^iery *'*'* 
severe on our manners, especially in Loo- 
don; his abhorrence of the late revckhi- 
tions in church and state conqiiring wkh 
his natural poUteness, which he had latehr 
improved by foreign traveL It is worth 
reading as illustrative of social hiatoiy ; 
but 1 chiefly mention it here on 
of the polish and gentlemanly eh 
of the style, which very few had hil 
regarded in such li^ht compositions. An 
answer bjy some indignant {mtriot has been 
reprinted together with this pamphlet of 
Eveljm, and is a good specimen of the 
bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem 
to have taken for wit* The later wri- 
tings of Evelyn are such as his charaeter 
and habits would lead us to expect, bot I 
am not aware that they often rise above 
that respectable level, nor are their sob- 
jects such as to require an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Diyden, as 
they successively appeared, was p— ^^ 
ushered into the world by those '"^^ 

Erefaces and dedications which have made 
im celebrated as a critic of poetry and a 
master of the English langua^. Tlie 
Essay on Dramatic Poetiy, and ita sobse- 
quent Defence, the Origin and Progieas 
of Satire, the Parallel of Poetiy and 
Painting, the Life of Plutarch, and othsr 
things of minor importance, all prefixed 
to some more extensive work, complete 
the catalogue of his prose. The style of 
Dryden was very superior to any that 
England had seen, ^fot conversant with 
our old writers, so Uttle, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Etizabethan 
age unintelligible,t he followed the taste 
of Charles's reign, in emulating the poli- 
test and most popular writers in the 
French language. He seems to have 
formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and 
Voiture ; but so ready was his invention, 
so vigorous his judgment, so complete his 
mastery over his native tongue, that, in 
point of style, he must be rec&oiied above 
all the three. He had the ease of Moo- 



• BothUieaewill befoond inthftlateodjtiflnof 
£TelYn*t M itcellaneoat Works. 

t Malone bat jrivea leraral prooft of Uiit.— 
Dirden*! ProM Work*, vol i., part % p. 136, st 
alibi, prydan thoogbt ezprenioni wrong tod id- 
comet in Shakapeare and Jooaon, whidi won ths 
cunant bmgaags of tfaflir age. 
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nned structure of periods ; he had the 
dignity of Balzac, wiUt more varied caden- 
ces, and without his hyperbolical tumour ; 
the unexpected turns of Voitnre, without 
his affectation and air of effort. In the 
dedications, especially, we find paragraf^s 
of extraonlinary gracefulness, such as pos- 
sibly hare never been surpassed in our 
language^ The prefoces are evidently 
written in a more negligent style; he 
seems, like -Montaigne, to converse with 
the reader from his armchair, and passes 
onward with little connexion from one 
snlject to another.* In addressing a pa- 
tron, a different line is observaUe; he 
comes with the. respectful air which the 
occasion seems to demand; but, though 
1 do not think that Dryden ever, in lan- 
guage, forgets his own portion, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes pal- 
pably untrue, and always offensively in- 
delicate. The dedication of the Mock 
Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a 
masterpiece of fine writing ; and the sub- 
ject better deserved these lavish com- 
mendations than most who received them. 
That of the State of Innocence to the 
Duchess of York is also very well writ- 
ten, but the adulation is excessive. It 
appears to me that, aAer the Revolution, 
Diyden took less pains with his style; 
the colloquial vulffarisms — and these are 
not wanting even m his earlier prefaces — 
become more frequent; his periods are 
often of more slovenly construction ; he 
forgets, even in his dedications, that he is 
standing before a lord. Thus, remarking 
on the account Andromache gives to Hec- 
tor of her own history, he observes, in a 
style rather unworthy of him, ** The devil 
was in Hector if he knew not all this mat- 
ter as well as she who told it him, for she 
had been his bedfellow for many years to- 
gether ; and, if he knew it then, it must be 
confessed that Homer, in this lonff digres- 
sion, has rather given us his own character 
than that of the fair lady whom he paints."! 
37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, pub- 
Bis EMty lished in 1668, was reprinted six- 
<m Dnmtt- teen years afterward, and it is 
toPoecj. eurious to observe the changes 
which Dryden made in the expression. 
Malone has carefully noted all these ; 
they show both the care the author took 
with his own style, and the change which 
was gradually working in the English Ian- 

* This ti bis own account. " The natnie oi a 
prafiice ia nmbling, nerer wholly out of the way, 
nor in it . . . Thia 1 have learned frorn the practice 
of honeat Montaigne."— Vol. iii., p. 60S. 

t Vol. iii, p. 28a Thia ia m the dedtcstion of 
hie thinl MiaceUany to Lord Rstdiffk 



goage.* The Anglicism of tenwinating 
tbe sentence with a preposition is reject- 
ed.f Thus, " I cannot think so con- 
temptibly of the age I live in,** is ex- 
changed *'for the ajge in which I live.** 
^ A deeper expression of belief than all 
the actor can persuade us to,** is altered, 
'*can insinuate into us.'* And, though 
the old form continued in use long after 
the time of Dryden, it has of late years 
been reckoned inelegant, and proscribed 
in all cases, perhaps with an unnecessary 
fastidiousness, to which I have not um- 
formly deferred ; since 6ur language is of 
a Teutonic structure, and the rules of Latin 
or French grammar are not always to bind 
us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is 
written in dialogue ; Dryden him- impivf*. 
self^ under the name of Neander, iMata in 
being probably one of the speakers. ""• '^^ 
It turns on the use of rhyme in tragedy, 
on the observation of the unities, and on 
some other theatrical questions. Dryden, 
at this time, was fovourable to rhymed 
tragedies, which his practice supported. 
Sir Robert Howard, having written some 
observations on that essay, and taken a 
different view as to rhyme, Dryden pub- 
lished a defence of his essay in a master* 
ly style of cutting scorn, but one hardlr 
justified by the tone of the criticism, which 
had been very civil towards him ; and, as 
he was apparently in the wrong, the air of 
superiority seems the more misplaced. 

39. Drvden, as a critic, is not to be num- 
bered with those who have sound- nia aicioai 
ed the depths of the human mind, cbanctar. 
hardly with those who analyze the lan- 
guage and sentiments of poets, and teach 
others to judge by showing why they have 
judged themselves. He scatters remarks, 
sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
arbitrary; yet his predominatinp^ good 
sense colours the whole ; we find m them 
no perplexing subtlety, no cloudy non- 
sense, no paradoxes and heresies in taste 

• Vol i, p. 136-142. 

t ** The prepoBition in the end of the aentence, a 
common fault with him (Ben Jonaon), and which I 
have hot lately obaerred in mj own writingB,** p. 
237. The form ia, in my opinion, aoneiimea em* 
phatic and apirited, thoogn ita frnjuent uae appean 
alovenly. I remember my late friend, Mr. Riebaid 
Sharp, whoae good taate ia well known, need to 
quote an interrogatory of Hooker : ** Shall there be 
a Ood to awear by, and none to pray to ?** aa an in* 
atance of the force which thia arrangement, ao ami* 
nently idiomatic, aomeiimea givea. It ia unnecea- 
aary to aay that it ia derived from the German ; and 
nothings but Latin prejudice can make oa. think it 
eaaentiftlly wrong. In the paaaiTO Toice, I think it 
better than in the active ; nor can it alwaya be dia- 
penaed with, unleaa we ehooaa lather the Mds^ 
•nnimharipg pronom iwte*. 
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toreroltiu. TliosdhehiiBmadeontnuw- 
lation ia the prefoce to that of Ovid*8 Epis- 
tles are vaiaable. '*No man," he says, 
^' is capable of translating poetry, who, be- 
sides a genius to that art, is not a master 
both of his author's language and of his 
own. Nor must we understand the lan- 
guage only of the poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and expression, which 
are the characters that distinguish, and, as 
it were, individuate him from all other wri- 
ters."* We cannot pay Dryden the com- 
pliment of saying that he gave the exam- 
ine as well as precept, especially in Ins 
Virgfl. He did not scruple to copy Se- 
gimis in his discourse on Epic Poetry. 
'* Him I follow, and wha< I borrow from 
him am ready to acknowledge to him ; for, 
impartially speaking, the French are as 
much better critics than the English as 
they are worse poets."t 

40. The greater part of his oritical wri- 
ting relate to the drama, a subject with 
which he was very conversant; but he 
had some considerable prejudices; he 
seems never to have felt tne transcendent 
excellence of Shakspeare ; and sometimes, 
perhaps, his own opinions, if not feigned, 
are biased by that sort of self-defence to 
which he thought himself driven in the 
prefaces to his several plays. He had 
ihanv enemies on 'the watch ; the Duke 
of Buckingham's Rehearsal, a satire of 
great wit, had exposed to ridicule the he- 
roic tragedies,^ and many were aiterward 
ready to forget the merits of the poet in 
the delinquencies of the politician. " What 
Virgil wrote," he says, '* in the vigour of 
his affe, in plenty and in ease, I have un- 
dertiULen to translate in my declininff 
vears; struggling with wants, oppressed 
by sickness, curbed in my genius, liable to 
be misconstrued in all I write, and my 
judfles, if they are not very equitable, al- 
ready prejudiced against me by the lying 
character which has been given them of 
my morals. "( 

41. Dryden will hardly be charged with 
abandoning too hastily our national credit, 

♦ Vol iii., p. 19. 

t P. 4G0. Tbe qaotatioiis in this puignph pre- 
fsnt two instances of the word lo in an anaatnor- 
iied assfe; the second is a Gallicism; bnt the first 
has not even that excuse. 

t This comedy was pablished in 1672 ; the paio- 
diM are amnamg ; and, thongh parody is the moet 
unfair weapon that ridicule can use, they are, in 
nost instances, warranted by the original Bayes, 
whether be resembles Dryden or not, is a very com* 
Ic personage : the character ia said by Johnson to 
have been sketched for Davenant; but imnch doubt 
this report; Davenant had been dead some years 
bafors the Reheaital was published, and ooald have 
besn in no way obnorioos to its satim. 

^ Vol iii., p. M7. 



when he said the FVench werebeiU 
ter critics than the English. We 
had scarcely anything worthy of notioe to 
allege beyond his own writings. Tlie 
Theatrum Poetarum by Philips, nepbew 
of Milton, is superficial in every respect 
Thomas Rymer, best known to mankiiid 
as the editor of the FoBdera, bat a stteno- 
ous advocate for the Aristotehan ptinci- 
ples in the drama, published in 1678 ** The 
Tragedies of the last Age considered and 
examined by the Practice of the Aaaems, 
and by the Common Sense of all Ages." 
This contains a censure of some plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeave, and 
Jonson. *'I have chiefly eonmered the 
fable or plot, which all condude to be the 
soul of tragedy, which, with the aneieiits^ 
is always found to be a reasonable sonly 
but with us, for the most part, a brotlata. 
and often worse than bruttsh.*^ I have 
read only his criticisms on the Maid** 
Tragedy, King and No King, and Rollo; 
and as the conduct and charaeten of all 
three are far enou^ from being inTafawr- 
able, it is not surprising that Rymer has 
often well ezposea them. 

43. Next to Dryden, the second place 
among the polite writers of the 
period fh>m the Restoration to 
the end of the centuryhas com- 
monly been given to Sir WiUiam Teaaple. 
His Miscellanies, to which principally this 
praise belongs, are not recommended by 
more erudition than a retired statesman 
might acquire with no great expense of 
time nor by much origmality of reflectkm. 
But, if Temple has not profound knowl- 
edge, he turns all he possesses well to ae- 
count ; if his thoughts are not very stri- 
king, they are commonly JusL He has 
less eloquence than Boungbroke, bat is 
also finee from his restlessness and osten- 
tation. Much also, which now appears 
superficial in Temple's historical svarejB, 
was far less familiar in his age ; he has 
the merit of a comprehensive uid a candid 
mind. His style, to which we sfaoidd par- 
ticularly refer, will be found, in comparison 
with his contemporaries, highly poUshed, 
and sustained with more equabinty tiian 
they preserve, remote ftom anythmg ei-* 
ther pedantic or humble. The periods are 
studiously riiythmical, yet they want the 
variety and peculiar chmrm that we admire 
in those of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, 
relatively to the greater part of his siyia «r 
contemporaries ; his plain and man- i^«kf 
ly sentences often give us pleasure by the 
wording alone. But he has some defects : 

• P.4. 
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in hit Eisty on tiie Human Undentand- 
ing he is often too fignrative for the sub- 
iect. In all his writiiigB« and especially 
in tiie Treatise on fidacation, he is occa- 
isonaJly ne^igent; and, thouffh not tuI- 
gar, at least according to the idiom of his 
age, slovenly in the structure of his sen- 
tences as well as the choice of his words ; 
he is not, in mere style, very forcible, and 
certainly not very elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir Georse Macken- 
mt oaoTM ^ *^^ empty and diffuse ; the 
iteekmM Style is fufl of pedantic words 
B"**y^ to a degree of barbarism ; and, 
though they were chiefly written after the 
Revolution, he seems to have wholly 
formed himself on the older writers, such 
as Sir Thomas Browne, or even Feltham. 
He aJfects the obsolete and unpleasinff 
termination of the third person of the veib 
in efA» which was going out of use even in 
the pulpit, besides other rust of archaism. 
Nothing can be more unlike the manner 
of Diyden, Locke, or Temi^e. In his 
matter he seems a mere declairoer, as if 
the world would any longer endure the 
trivial morality which the sixteenth cen- 
tury had borrowed from Seneca, or the 
dull ethics of sermons. It is probable 
that, as Mackenzie was a man who had 
seen and read much, he must have some 
better passages than I have found in glan- 
cing shortly at his works. His country- 
▲sdraw man, Andrew Fletcher, is a better 
FiotciiBr. master of English style ; he writes 
with purity, cleahiess, and sparit ; but the 
subject is so much before his eyes that 
he is little solicitous about language. And 
a similar character may be given to many 
of the political tracts in the reiffn of Will- 
iam. They are well expressed for their 
purpose; their English is perspicuous, 
unaffected, often forcible, and, upon the 
whole, much supNBrior to that of similar 
writings in the reign of Charles ; but the;y 
do not challenge a place of which their 
authors never dreamed ; they are not to be 
counted in the polite literature of England. 

46. I may nave overlooked, or even 
never known, some books of sufficient 
yslne to deserve mention; and I regret 
that the list of miscellaneous literature 
should be so short But it must be con- 
fessed that pur golden age did not begin 
before the eighteenth century, and then 
with him who has never since been rival- 
led in grace, humour, and invention. Wal- 
WaitoB'k ^1^'b Complete Angler, published 
ConpkM in 1653, seems Inrthe title a strange 
'^na'*'* choice out of all the books of half 
a century; yet its simplicity, its sweet- 
neas, its natural grace, and happy inter- 
mixture of grayer strains with uus pre- 



eepis of angjmg, have rendered this book 
deservedly popular, and a model whicli 
one of the most famous amonf our late 
philosophers, and a sucoessftil disciple of 
Isaac Walton in his favourite art, has con- 
descended to imitate. 

46. A book, not, hideed, remariiable for 
its style, but one which I could wnkki^ 
hardly mention in any leas mis- n«ww«m* 
cellaneous chapter than the iffesent, 
though, since it was published in 1638, it 
oo^ht to have been mentioned before, is 
Wilkins's *' Discovery of a New Worid, 
or a Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probalde there may be another habitaUe 
World in the Moon, with a Discourse con* 
cerning the Possibility of a Passage thith- 
er." This is one of the births of that ii»* 
quiring spirit, that disdain of ancient prej- 
udice, which the seventeenth century pro- 
duced. Bacon was undoubtedly the father 
of it in England ; but Kepler, and, above 
all, Galileo, by the new truths tli^y de* 
monstrated, made men fearless in invest^ 
gation and coiqecture. The ffeognq[)faicaI 
discoveries, indeed, of Columbus and Ma> 
gellan had prepared the way for coD^jeo- 
tures hardly more astonishing in the eyes 
of the vulgar than those had been. Wil- 
kins accordingly begins by bringing a hoet 
of sage writers who had denied the exist- 
ence of antipodes. He expressly main* 
tains the Copemican theoi^, but admits 
that it was generally reputed a novel par- 
adox. Tlie arguments on the other side 
he meets at some length, and knew how 
to answer, by the principles of compound 
motiim, the plausible ol>jection that stones 
falling from a tower were not left behind 
by the motion of the earth. The spots in 
the moon he took for sea, and the brighter 
parts for land. A lunar atmosphere he 
was forced to hold, and gives reasons for 
thinking it probable. Aa to inhabitants, 
he does not dwell long on the subject 
Campanella, and, long before him, Cardi* 
nal Cnsanus, had believed the sun and 
moon to be inhabited ;* and Wilkins ends 
by saying, " Being content, for my own 
part, to have spoken so much of it as may 
conduce to show the opinion of othere 
concerning the inhabitants of the moon, I 
dare not myself affirm anything of these 
Selenites, because I know not any ground 
whereon to build any probable opinion. 
But I think that future ages will discover 



» 8«i8|rfeamuriniesion0 6oK0BagiBeMe«oln«i, 
claitM et iUoaiiMlot inteUaetaalit habitotorw, i^Mr- 
JloihorM ettam qutni in lam, ati inasM hioAtK^ 
«t m t«nm mttgm malerialM at csufi, at iUi iatol* 
leetoalii Mtom aolaios tint maltom in ictn et pa- 
ram in potontiA, toneni ireio mupm in potaotin «l 
paimn in acta, lonaret in madio SactoaBlaa, dta— 
Cannot Hwd WiUuna, ^ iOS (adit lS0a> 
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more, and oar posterity, peiliftpe, may in- 
Tent some means for oar better aoquatnt- 
ance with those inhabitante.'' To this he 
comes as his final proposition, that it may 
be possible for some of our posterity to 
find out a conveyance to this other woiid ; 
and, if there be inhabitants there, to have 
commanication with them. But this chap- 
ter is the worst in the book, and shows 
that Wilkins, notwithstanding his ingenu- 
ity, had but crude notions on the princi- 
ples of physics. He followed this up by 
what I have not seen, a ** Discourse con- 
cerning a new planet ; tending to prove 
that it is possible our eafth is one of the 
planets.*' This appears to be a regular 
vindication of the Copernican theory, and 
was published in 1640. 

47. Tlie cause of antiquity, so rudely as- 
▲BtiqiiitT sailed abroad by Perrault and 
dcAnded by FonteneUe, found support in Sir 
TMtpie. William Temple, who has de- 
fended it in one of his essays with more 
»E«1 than prudence or knowledge of the 
various subjects on which he contends for 
the rights of the past. It was, in fact, such 
a credulous and superficial view as might 
have been taken ^ a pedant of the six- 
teenth century. For it is in science, u- 
king the word largely, full as much as in 
wonts of genius, that he denies the an- 
cients to have been surpassed. Temi>le*s 
Essay, however, was translated into 
French, and he was supposed by many to 
have made a brilliant vindication of in- 
jured antiquity. But it was soon refuted 
m the most solid book that was written in 
any country upon this famous dispute. 
WflifM*k William Wotton published in 
**^ ' » ^ ' "— ■ 1694 his Reflections on ancient 
and modem Learning.* He draws very 
well in this the line between Temple and 
Perrault, avoiding the tasteless judgment 
of the latter in poetry and eloquence, but 
pointing out the superiority of the mod- 
ems in the whole range of physical sci- 
ence. 



Sect. II. On Fiction. 

French Rmnancet.— La F«Tette and oth«n.»Pil- 
grim't Piogroai.— Turkiah Spy. 

48. SpAm had, about the middle of this 

* Wotton had boon a boy of aatoniahing precoci- 

3.; at oiz yoanoki he ooold readily truMlate Latin, 
rook, and Hobrew; at eoven he added aome 
knowlikdgo of Anlbic and Byriac He entered 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in bia tenth jear; at 
thirteen, when be took the degrae of bachelor of 
aita, he waa aeqnaioted with twelve langoafee. 
There beinf no precedent of granting a d^ree to 
one eo yonng, a epectal record of hie eztiaordinarT 
proficiency waa made in the regiatera of the nni- 
v«ni^.«-Monk*to Life «f BenUsr. p. 7. 



century, a writer of various liter^ qi 
ature, who is only known in Eu- 
rope by his fictions, Quevedo. His 
ions and his life of the great TacaSko were 
eariy translated, and became very popu- 
lar.* They may be reckoned sapenor t» 
anything in comic romance, ez«^t Don 
Quixote, that ttke seventeenth centurypio- 
duced ; and yet this commendation is not 
a high one. In the picaresque style, the 
life of Tacafto is tolerably amusing ; bat 
Quevedo, like others, has long since been 
surpassed. The Suehos, or Visions, are 
better ; they show spirit and Bbari»Dess, 
with some originality of invention. But 
Las Zahurdas de Pluton, which, like the 
other sueftos, bears a general resemUanee 
to the Pilgrim's Progress, being an alle- 
gorical dream, is less powenoUy and 
graphically written; the satire is also 
rather too obvious. *^ Lucian," says Bon- 
terwek, ** furnished him with the original 
idea of satirical visions; but Qaevedo's 
were the first of their kind in modem lit- 
erature. Owing to frequent imitations, 
their faults are no longer disguised by the 
charm of novelty, and even their merits 
have ceased to interest.^t 

40. No species of composition 
less adapted to the genius of the 
French nation In the reign of *" 
Louis XIV. than the heroic romances so 
much admired in its first years. It must 
be confessed that tiiis was but the contiD- 
uance, and in some respect, possibly, an 
improvement of a long-established style 
of fiction. But it was not fitted to endure 
reason or ridicule, and the societies of 
Paris knew the use of both weapons. Mo- 
lidre sometimes tried his wit upon the ro- 
mances ; and Boileau, rather later in the 
day, when the victory had been won, at- 
tacked Mademoiselle Scudery with his 
sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the heroes 
of her invention. 

60. The first step in descending fkom 
the heroic romance was to yirrofcuifMa 
ground not altogether dissimi- dwa la nr 
lar. The feats of chivalry ***** 
were replaced by less wonderihl adven* 
tures; the love became less hyperbolical 
in expression, though not less intensely 
engrossing the personages; the genenu 
tone of manners was lowered down better 
to that of nature, or, at least, of an ideality 
which the imagination did not rejeet; s 
style already tried in the minor oetkws 



* The tianalation of thia, "made Ei«liah by a 
peiwQ of honour," takea great hbeitiee with the 
original, and endeatoora to eioel it in wit by { 
of frequent interpolation. 

t Hilt, of SpasM LilMilanb P^ iTL 
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of Spain. The eailiest novels that de- 
mand attention in this line are those of the 
Conntess de la Fayette, celebrated while 
Mademoiselle de la Veigne under the name 
of Laveraa in the Latin poetry of Men- 
age.* Zayde, the first of these, is entirely 
in the Spanish style ; the adventures are 
improbable, but yarions and rather inter- 
estmg to those who carry no skepticism 
into fiction ; the language is polished and 
agreeable, though not very animated ; and 
it is easy to perceive that, while that kind 
of novel was popular, Zayde would obtain 
a high place. It has, however, the usual 
faults ; the story is broken by interve- 
ning narratives, which occupy too larffe a 
space ; the sorrows of the principad char- 
acters excite, at least as 1 shoidd judge*, 
little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined 
in the alembic of the Hotel Rambouillet. 
In a later novel, the Princess of Cleves, 
Madame la Fayette threw off the affecta- 
tion qf that circle to which she had once 
belonged ; and though perhaps Zayde is, or 
was in its own age, the more celebrated 
novel, it seems to me that in this she has 
excelled herself. The story, being notlung 
else tlian the insuperable and insidious, 
but not guilty, attachment of a married 
lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which the authoress 
has well, displayed in it. The probability 
of the incidents, the natural course tiiey 
take, the absence of all complication and 
perplexity, give such an inartificial air to 
this novel, that we can scarcely help be- 
lieving it to shadow forth some real event. 
A moaem novelist would probably have 
made more of the story ; the style is al- 
ways calm, sometimes almost languid ; a 
tone of decorous politeness, like thi^t of 
the French stage, is never relaxed ; but it 
is precisely by this means that the writer 
has kept up a moral dignity, of which it 
would have been so easy to lose sight. 
The Princess of Cleves is perhaps the 
first work of mere invention (for, though 
the charactere are historical, there is no 
known foundation for the story) which 
brought forward the manners of Uie aris- 
tocracy ; it may be said, the contempora- 
ry manners ; for Madame la Fayette must 
have copied her own times. As this has 

• The name LeTeraa, though well-eoiinding, was 
in ene reapect unlucky, being that given by anti- 
mitty to the goddeaa of thierea. An epigram on 
Menage, ahnoet, peihapa, too trite to be quoted, ii 
jMgMoiif enough : 

Leabta nulla tibi, nnlla eat tibi dicta Corinna ; 

Cannine laudatur Cynthia nulla tuo. 
8ed cum doctorum compilaa scrinia vatcun, 

. Nil ffliiuai, a ait cults l^vmu tibi. 



becomes popular theme of fictami, it is Just 
to commemorate the novel which intro- 
duced it. 

61. The French have few novels of this 
class in the seventeenth century aeanotfa 
which they praise ; those of M»- aoona 
dame ViUedfieu, or Des Jaidins, ^^"^"^ 
may deserve to be excepted ; but I have 
not seen them. Scarron, a man deformed 
and diseased, but endowed with vast gay* 
ety, which generally exuberated in buffoon 
jests, has Uie credit of having struck out 
into a new path by his Boman Comiaue. 
The Spaniaras, however, had so much like 
this, that we cannot perceive any groat 
originality in Scarron. The Roman Com- 
ique is still well known, and, if we come to 
it in vacant moments, will serve its end in 
amusing us; the story and charactere 
have no great interest, but they are natu- 
ral ; yet, without the least disparagement 
to the vivacity of Scarron, it is still true 
that he has been left at an immense die* 
tance in observation of mankind, in hu« 
morons character, and in ludicrous effect 
by the novelists of the eighteenth and 
mneteenth centuries. It is said that Scar- 
ron's romance is written in a pure style ; 
and some have even pretended that he ^as 
not been without effect in refining the lan- 
guage. The Roman Bourgeois of Fure- 
ti^re appeare to be a novel of middle life ; 
it had some reputation, but I cannot speak 
of it with any knowledge* 

62. Cyrano de Bergerac had some share 
in directing the public taste to- cyraao u 
wards those extravagances of Bergone. 
fancy which were afterward highly popu- 
lar. He has been imitated lumself, as 
some have observed, by Swift and Vol- 
taire, and, I should add, to a certain de- 
gree, by Hamilton ; but all the three have 
gone far beyond him. He is not himself 
a very original writer. His Voyage to the 
Moon and History of the Empire of the 
Sun are manifestly suggested by the True 
History of Lucian *, and he had modem 
fictions, especially the Voyage to the 
Moon by Godwin, mentioned in a former 
part of this volume, which he had evi- 
dently read, to imp the wings of an in- 
vention not perhaps eminently fertile. 
Yet Bei^erac has the merit of being nev- 
er wearisome ; his fictions are wefi con- 
ceived, and show little effort, which seems 
also the character of his language in this 
short piece ; though his lettera had been 
written in the wont style of affectation, 
so as to make us suspect that he was 
taming the manner of some contempora- 
ries into ridicule. The novels of ^ ^,^ 
Segrais, such, at least, as I have "^^"^ 
seeny are mere pieces of ti^t satire, de* 
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•ifned to tmuM, by traiMieiit allasionstfhe 
lady by whom he was patroniaed, Made- 
moiseile de Montpensier. If they de- 
aenre any reffard at all, it is as links in 
the history or fiction between the mock- 
heroic romance, of which Voiture had 
given an instance, and the style of fan- 
tastic invention which was perfected by 
Hamilton. 

63. Ghailes Perranlt may, so iSu as 1 
^^ know, be said to have invented a 
^***^ kind of fiction which became ex- 
tremely popular, and has had, even alter 
It oeasea to find direct imiutovs, a per- 
eeptible inflaence over the lifter litera- 
ture of Europe. The idea was original, 
and happily executed. Perhaps he some- 
times took the tales of children, such as 
Ihe traditions of many generationa had 
, delivered them ; but much of his fairy 
machinery seems to have been his own, 
and I should give him credit fi>r several 
of the stories, though it is hard to form a 
guess. He gave to them all a real inter- 
est, as far as could be, with a naturalness 
of expression, an aich naivete, a morality 
neither too obvious nor too refined, and a 
alight poignancy of satire on the world, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose 
almost a counterpart in prose to the Fa- 
bles of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the 
WW II. facy of an indolent but not stu- 
■"'**^* pid nobility. The court of Ver- 
sallies and all Paris resounded with fairy 
tales; it became the popular style for 
more than half a century. But few of 
these fall within our limits. Perrault's 
immediate followers, Madame Murat and 
the Countess D* Annoy, especially the lat- 
ter, have some merit ; but they come very 
short of Uie happy simplicity and brevity 
we find in Mother Goose's Tales. It is 
possible that Count Antony Hamilton may 
itave written those tales which have made 
htm famous before the end of the centu- 
iT, though they were published later. But 
'these, with many aamiraUe strokes of 
wit and invention, have too forced a tone 
in both these quaUties ; the labour is too 
evident, and, thrown away on such tri- 
fling, excites something fike contempt ; 
they are written for an exclusive coterie, 
not for the worid ; and the world in ail 
such cases will sooner or later take its 
revenge. Yet Hamilton's tales are in- 
comparably superior to what followed; 
inventions alternately dull and eztrava- 
^nt, a style negligent or mannered, an 
immorality passing onward from the li- 
centiousness of the Regency to the deba- 
sed philosophy of the ensuing age, became 
the general chancfesristSBs of tlMse fio- 



tions, which finally expirai in the 
woA scorn of the woila. 

65. The TMtaiaqoe of Feoeloii, alltf 
being suppressed in France, ap- T afaiiii 
peared in Holland clandestinely, ^ f^a^im. 
without the author's consent, m 1609. It 
is needless to say that it soon ohtained 
the adnuration of Europe; and perhaps 
there is no book in the French language 
that has been more read. Fenekm seems 
to have conceived that, metre not being 
essential, as he assumed, to poetiT, he 
had, by imitating the Odyssey in Ttii^ 
maqne, produced an epic of as legitimate 
a character as his model. But the boond- 
aries between epic poetry, especially seeh 
epics as the Odyssey, and rom n nee were 
only peieeptifole by the employmeiit of 
verse in the former; no elevatioa ci 
character, no ideality of conceptioB, no 
charm of imagery or emotion had been 
denied to romance. The tammiage of po- 
etry had for two oentuies been 8«aed 
for its use. T6l^maque most therefore 
take its place among romances ; bot still 
it is true that no romance had bieatlied so 
classical a spirit, none had abounded so 
much with ue richness of poetical lan- 
guage, much, in fiict, of Homer, Tiigil, 
and Sophocles having been woven in inth 
no other change thim veibal translation, 
nor had any preserved such dignity in its 
circumstances, such beauty, hannony, and 
nobleness in its diction. It wo«dd be as 
idle to say that Fenelon was indebted to 
D'Urf6 and Calprenede, as to deny that 
some degree of resemblance may be found 
in their poetical prose. The one belonged 
to the morals of ehivalry,^«neroQs but 
exaggerated ; the other to woee of wis- 
dom and religion. The one has been for- 
^tten because its tone is folse ; the other 
IS ever admired, and is only leas regmfdnd 
because it is true in excess; beeaoee it 
contains too much of what we know. 
T6l6maque, like some other of Fendon^ 
writings, is to be considered in reference 
to its object ; an object of all the noMest, 
being to form tiie chsractsr of one to 
whom many must look up for their wel- 
fare, but still very different from the in- 
culcation of profound truthi The bean* 
ties of T6l6maque are very numeioos; 
the descriptions, and, indeed, the whole 
tone of the book, have a charm of grace 
something like the pictures at Ouido; but 
there is also acertam languor whieh steals 
over us in reading; and, though there is 
no real want of variety in the namtion, 
it reminds us so continually of ita source, 
the Homeric legendstsa to beeone fnther 
monotonous, llie abandonment of veree 
has prodooed toe* mmeh Stkmmam; it. 
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win be obserred, if we look attentively, 
that where Homer is circmnataiitiai, Fen^ 
clofi is more so ; in this he sometimes ap- 
proaches the minuteness of the romancers. 
But these delects are more than compen- 
sated by the moral and even eesthetic ex- 
eellenee of this romance. 

go. If this most fertile province of aU 
Deiieieney hteratuTe, as we have now dis- 
of EnciMi covered it to be, had yielded so 
"""•^^"^ little even in France, a nation 
that might appear eminently fitted to ex- 
plore it, down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we may be less surprised 
at the mater deficiency of oar own coun- 
try. Yet the scarcity of original fiction 
in England was so great as to be inexpli- 
fsable by any reasoning. The public taste 
was not incapable of being pleased ; for 
all the novels and romances of the Conti- 
nent were readily translated. The man- 
ners of all classes were as open to humor- 
ous description, the imagination was as 
vigorous, the heart as susceptible as in 
other countries. But not only we find no- 
thing good ; it can hardly be said that we 
iind anything at all that has ever attracted 
notice in English romance. The Parthe- 
nissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, 
and the short novels of Afra Behn^ are 
nearly as many,-perhaps, as could be de- 
tected in old libraries. We mnst leave the 
beaten track before we can place a single 
work in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim's Progress essentially 
FitiTini^ belongs to it, and John Banyan 
vtiignau. may pass for the father of our nov- 
elists. His success in a line of composi- 
iioa like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and un- 
readable in the few instances where it had 
been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low sta- 
tion in life. He was, therefore, rarely, if 
ever, an imitator ; he was never enchained 
by rules. Bunyan possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of representation ; 
his inventive (acuity was considerable, but 
the other is his distinguishing excellence. 
He saw, and makes us see, what he de- 
scribes : he is circumstantial without pro- 
lixity, and in the variety and frequent 
change of his incidents, never loses sight 
of the unity of his allegorical fable. His 
invention was enriched, and, rather, his 
choice determined, by one rule he had laid 
down to himself, the adaptation of all the 
incidental language of Scripture to his omoi 
use. There is scarce a circumstance or 
metaphor in the Old Testament which 
does not find a place, bodily and literally, 
in the story of the Pilgrim's Progress ; and 
this peculiar artifice has made his own 

Vou n.— 3 G 



imaginalion appear mors ersatiw tliaa it 
really is. In the conduct of the romance 
no rigorous attention to the propriety of 
the allegory seems to have been uniform- 
ly preserved. Vanity Fair, or the cave of 
the two giants, might, for anything we see, 
have been placed elsewhere ; but it is by 
this neglect of exact parallelism that he 
better keeps up the reality of the p^grim- 
age, and takes off the coldness of mere al- 
legory. It is also to be remembered that 
we lead this book at an age when the 
spiritual meaning is either little perceived 
or little regarded. In his language, nev* 
ertheless, Bunyan sometimes mingles the 
signification too much with Uie fable ; we 
might be perplexed between the imagina- 
ry and the real Christian ; but the Imli* 
ness of narration soon brings us back, or 
did, at least, when we were younff, to the 
fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, like some other books, has of late been 
a little overrated ; its excellence is great, 
but it is not of the highest rank, and we 
should be careful not to break down the 
landmarks of fame, by placing the John 
Bunyans and the Daniel De Foes among 
the Dii Majores of our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for Englandt 
not the invention, but, for the -^^ - 
most part, the composition of ^*^*™* W« 
another book, which, being grounded on 
fiction, may be classed here, The Turicish 
Spy. A secret emissary of the Porte is 
supposed to remain at Paris in disguise 
for above for^ years, from 1636 to 1683. 
His correspondence with a number of per- 
sons, various in situation, and with whom, 
therefore, his letters assume various char- 
acters, is protracted through eight vol- 
umes. Much, indeed most, relates to the 
history of those times and to the anecdotes 
connected with it ; but in these we do not 
find a laiige proportion of novelty. The 
more remarkable letters are those which 
run into metaphysical and theological spec- 
ulation. These are written wini an ear- 
nest seriousness, yet with an extraordina- 
ry freedom, such as the feigned garb of a 
Mohammedan could hardly have exempted 
from censure in Catholic countries. Mah- 
mud, the mysterious writer, stands on a 
sort of eminence above all human preju* 
dice; he y^Jm privileged to judge as Sr 
stranger of the religion and philosophy of 
Europe ; but his bold spirit ranges over 
the field of Oriental speculation. The 
Turkish Spy is no ordmary production, 
but contains as many proofs of a thought- 
ful, if not very profound mind, as any we 
can find. It suggested the Persian Letters 
to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to Argens ; 
the (onner dev^twg (torn his model with 
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the originality of talent, the latter following 
it with a more aervile cloaeneaa. Proba- 
bility, that is, a resemblance to the per- 
sonated character of an Oriental, was not 
to be attained, nor was it desirable, in any 
of these fictions ; but Mahmud has some- 
thing not European ; something of a soli- 
tary, insulated wanderer, gazing on a world 
that kBows him not, which throws, to my 
feelings, a striking charm over the Turk- 
ish Spy ; while tl^ Usbek of Montesquieu 
has become more than half Parisian ; his 
ideas are neither those of his birthplace, 
nor such as have sprung up unbidden from 
his soul, but those of a polite, witty, and 
acute society; and the correspondence 
with his harem in Persia, which Montes- 

• quieu has thought attractive to the reader, 
is not much more interesting than it is 
probable, and ends in the style of a com- 
mon romance. As to the Jewish Letters 
of Argens, it is far inferior to the Turkish 
Spy, and, in fact, rather an insipid book. 

60. It may be asked why I dispute the 
OMifot claim made by all the foreign bi- 
SogHali ographers in &vour of John Paul 
***<^ Marana, a native of Genoa, who 
is asserted to have published the first 
volume of the Turkisn Spy at Paris in 
1684, and the rest in subsequent years.* 
But I am not disputing that Marana is the 
author of the thirty letters published in 
1684, and of twenty more in 1686, which 
have been literally translated into English, 
and form about half the first volume in 
Enfflish of our Turkish Spy.f Nor do I 
doubt in the least that the remainder of 
that volume had a French original, though 
It happens that I have not seen it. But 
the later volumes of the Eapion Turc, in the 
edition of 1696, vrith the oate of Cologne, 
which, according to Barbier, is put for 
Rouecut "^ avowedly translated from the 

* This fint poftiim wu pDblith«d tt Paiia, snd 
also at Anuteidam. Barle gives the foUowing so- 
coont. Get ooTngs s M cantrefait k Ansterdam 
da coQsetiteroent da libraire de Paris, qui Pa le 
premier imprim6. II sera compost de plusiears 
petits volumes qui contiendroot les 6v4iiemeiis lea 

£lus caosidirBUes de la cbr6tieDt6 en gto6ral, et de 
i France en particiiljer, depais I'aimte 1637 jus- 
Su'ea 1662. Un Italien natif de OAnes, Marana, 
onoe cea relations poar dea lettres Rentes auz 
miniatras de la Porte par on eapion Tore qui se 
tenoit caeh6 k Paris. 11 prtlend lea avoir tradoites 
de TAiabe en italien : et il raoonte fort en long 
eoomient il lea a troav6es. On sonp^onne avec 
beaacoop d*apparence, que c'eat on tonr d'esprit 
Italieo, et one fiction ing^nieose semblabie k cells 
doDt Virgile s*est serri poor looer Augaste, 4lc. — 
Noovetlesdela lUpobliqae des Lettres, Mara, 1684 ; 
in (Evvres dtversee de Bayle, voL i., p. 90. The 
Espiovi Tare is not to be traced in the index to the 

• Journal des S^avans ; nor is it noticed in the Biblio- 
th^ne Univeraelle. 

t Salfi, ziv., ei. Biogiaph. Univeis. 

t Uktimmmm das AnoiTinas, rcL U ^ 40^ 



English. And to the second volome of 
our Turkish Spy, published in 1691, is pre- 
fixed an account, not very credible, of the 
manner in which the volumes subsequent 
to the first had been procured by a traveller 
in the original Italian; no French edition, 
it is declared, being known to the book- 
sellers. That no Italian edition ever ex- 
isted is, I apprehend, now generally ^ul- 
mitted ; and it is to be shown by tboae 
who contend for the claims of Marana to 
seven out of the eight volumes, that they 

Barbier'a notice of L'Espion dane lea ceors &m 
princes Chretiens ascribes four Tolames out of stx, 
which apoear to contain aa much aa our eight vol. 
amea, to Harana, and conjectures that the last two 
are by another hand; but does not intimate tiie 
least suspicion of an English original And, as hia 
authoritT ia considerable, I must fortify mj owb 
opinion by what evidence I can find. 

The prefiM^e to the aecood volume (EngUA) of 
the Turkish Spv begins thus : " Three years are now 
elapsed since the first volume of letten written by 
a spy at Paria waa published in Engtiah ; and it 
waa expected that a second should havs oome ok 
long before this. The favourable reception which 
that found among all aorta of readere would have 
encouraged a speedy translation of the rest, had 
there been extant any French edition of mote than 
the fint part; tel, afitr tha ttiiami I'l ifiry, mmm 
oomU be hmrd of; and, as for the Italian, oar book> 
aellera have not that correspondence in those parts 
as they have in the more neighbouring countnes of 
France and Holland: so that it was a work de> 
apaired of to recover any more of this Aiahian's 
memoirs. We little dreamed that the Floraotinse 
had been ao busy in printing and ao socceasfol h& 
selling the continued translation of theee Arabian 
epistles, tiU it waa the fortune of an Engliah gentle- 
man to travel in thoae parte last sommer, and dis- 
cover the happy news. I will not forestal hia letter, 
which ia annexed to this prebce.** A pretsoded 
letter, with the signature of Daniel Saltmarsh, fol- 
lows, in which the imaginary author tells a strange 
tale of the manner in which a certain learned phy- 
aician of Ferrara, Jalio de Medici, deecended from 
the Medicean family, pat these volaoMs. in the 
Italian language, into his handa. Thia letter is 
dated Amsterdam, Sept 9, 1680, and as the prefooe 
refers it to the last sammer, I hence eoochide thel 
the first edition of the second volome of the Tttrldsli 
Spy waa in 1691 ; for I have not seen that, nor aiqr 
otner edition earlier than the fifUi, printed in 1702. 

Marana is said by Salfi and otbara to have left 
France in 1689, having frllen into a depieaaian of 
spirits. Now the first thirty letters, about one 
tnirty se c ond part of the entire work, wera poblished 
in 1664, and about an equal length in 1686. 1 adait 
that he had time to douole these portions, and thns 
to pobliah one eighth of the whole; hot is it likely 
that between 1666 and 1689 he cookl have given the 
rest to the world ? If we are not strack by this, is 
it likely that the Engliah tianalator ahoald have 
fabricated the story above mentioned, when the 
public might know tnat there was actually a Fftach 
original which be had rendered T The invention 
seems without motive. Again, how came the French 
edition of 1696 to be an avowed translation fnm the 
English, when, according to the hypothesis of M. 
Barbier^ the volumea of Marana had all been pah- 
liahed m France? Surely, till these appear, we 
have reaaon to suspect tneir existence ; and the 
sells j w6s a d i liea mm on the advocates of Manned 
dtim. 
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were pubHahed in France before leoi and 
the subsequent years, when they appeared 
in English. The Cologne or Rouen edition 
of 1696 follows the English so closely, that 
it has not given the original letters of the 
first Tolume, pabhshed with the name of 
Marana, but rendered them back from the 
translation. 

W. In these eaily letters, I am ready to 
admit, the scheme of the Turkish Spy may 
be entirely traced. Marana appears not 
only to hare planned the historical part of 
the letters, but to have struck out the more 
original and striking idea of a Moham- 
medan warering with religious scruples, 
which the English continuator has fol- 
lowed up with more philosophy and eru- 
dition. The internal eridence fbr their 
English origin, in all the latter volumes, 
is, to my apprehension, exceedingly strong ; 
but I Icnow the difficulty of argumg from 
this to convince a reader. The proof we 
demand is the production of these volumes 
in French, that is, the specification of 
some public or private library where they 



may be seeh, in any edttioii antmrlor ^ 
1691, and nothing short of this en be 
satisfactory evidence.* 

61. It would not, perhaps, be unfair to 
bring within the pale of the seven- ^^^^ 
teenth century an effusion of genius iwear 
sufficient to redeem our name in its * "^^ 
annals of fic^n. The Tale of a Tub, 
though not published till 1704, was chiefly 
written, as the author declares, eight yean 
before ; and this Battle of the Books, sub- 
joined to it, has every anpearm^e of re- 
cent animosity against tne opponents ef 
Temple and Boyle in the question of 
Phaiaris. The Tale ef a Tub is, in my 
apprehension, the master-piece of Swift ; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, 
even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real mean- 
ing, of biting satire, of fehcitous analogy. 
The Battle of the Books is such an im- 
provement of the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we ctti hardly own it is an 
imitation. 
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Sbct. I. Ok Expkrimental Philosophy. 

InstitatioDs for Science at Florenee— LondoD— 
.—ChjfflisferjF.— -Boyle aad otbete. 



1. Wb have now arrived, according to 
^ the method pursued in corre- 



Snitting sponding periods, at the history 
mathemat- of mathematical and physicsu 
**** science in the latter part of the 

seventeenth century. But I must here 
entreat my readers to excuse the omis- 
sion of that which ought to occupy a 

* I shall DOW produce some direct eridence for 
the English authorship of seven out of eight parts 
of the Turkish Sdt. 

** In the Life or Mrs. Manley, published under the 
tide of « The AdTentures of RiTella,' printed in 1714, 
in pages 14 and lA, it is said, That her fiober, Sir 
Roger Manley, was the genuine author of the first 
Volume of the Turkish spy. Dr. Midgley, an in- 
genious physician, related to the family by marriage, 
had the charge of looking over his papers, among 
which he found that manuscript, whicn he easily 
I reeerred to his proper use ; and both by hie own pen 
and the assistance of some others, continued the 
work until the eighth volume, without ever having 
the justice to name the author of the first.'*— MS. 
note in the copy of the Torkieh Spy (edit. 1738) in 
the British Museum. 

Another MS. note in the same volmnd gives the 
following extract from Dunton's Life and Errors. 
*' Mr. Bndahaw is the best accomplished hackney 
writer 1 have met with; his gemus was tpAe 



prominent situation in any Work that pre- 
tends to trace the general progress ofhn- 
man knowledge. The length to which I 
have found myself already compelled to 
extend these volumes might be an ade>- 
quate apology ; but I have one more in- 
superable in the slightness of my own ac- 
quaintance with subjects so momentous 
and difficult, and upon which I could not 
write without presumptuousnees and much 
peril of betraying ignorance. The names, 
therefore, of waUis and Huygene, Newton 

above the common size, and hia style was incom- 
parably fine. ... So soon as I saw the first volume 
of the Turkish Spy, the very style and manner of 
writing convinced me that Bradsha^ was Uie author. 
. . . Bradshaw's wife owned that Dr. Midgley had 
engaged him in a work which woa|d take him soma 
years to finish, for which the doctor waa to ^j him 
40v. per sheet ... so that 'tis very probable (for 
I cannot swear I saw him write it) that Mr. Wilham 
Bradshaw was the author of the Turkish Spy; 
weie it sot for this discovery, Mr. Midgiey nad 
gone oflf with the honour of that performance.** It 
thus appears that in England it waa looked upon aa 
an origmal work ; though the authority of Duntdn 
is not veiv good for the facta he tells, and that df 
Mra. Manfey mneh wone. But I do not quote them 
as evidence of s^ch ftets, but of common repoft. 
Mrs. Manley, who claims for her father this first 
volume, certainly written by Marana, must be set 
aside ; asto Dr. Midgiey ana Mr. Bradshaw, I know 
nothiag to ceafina or refute what ift b«t aaid. 
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mi Letaitit most be pttsed with dkteat 

S. This was the a^ when the ezperi- 
AeaiMirdd mental piuloaophy, to which 
CwMottk Baeeo had hekl the torch, aad 
which had already made coutderafale 
progress, espedaliy in ItalT, was inally 
established on the ruins of arbitrary £f- 
ments and partial inductions. This phi- 
kwephy was signally indebted to three as- 
sooiatioBs, the eldest of which did not en- 
dure long, but the others have reauuned 
to this day, the pereonial fountains of sci- 
enoe : the A<»demy dcd Oimento at Flor- 
eaee, the Ro3ral Society of London, tiie 
Aeademy of Sciences at Paris. Hie first 
•f these was estaUished in lf67, with the 
mftrooage of the Grand Duke Feidinand 
iL, but under the peculiar care of his 
hrotlier Leopold. Both were, in a man- 
■er at thai time remarkable, attached to 
Mrtural phflosophy ; and Leopold, leas en- 
faged in pubUc aAurs, had long carried 
on a correspondence with the leaned of 
Europe. It is said that the advice of ViY^ 
iani, one of the greatest geometers that 
Europe has produced, led to this institu- 
tion. The name this academy assumed 
Sive promise of their fundamental rule, 
e investigation of, truth by experiment 
alone. The number of academicians was 
unlimited, and all that was required as an 
article of faith was the abjuration of all 
iaiih, a resolution to inquire into troth 
without regard to any previous sect of 
philosophy. This academy lasted, un- 
fortunately, but ten years in vigour ; it is 
a great misfortune for any literary institu- 
tion to depead on one man, and especially 
on a prinoe, who, aheddin^ a fictitious, as 
well as sometimes a genume lustre round 
it, is not easily renlaeed without a dimi- 
nutioB of the worhl's regard. Leop<^, in 
1667, became a cardinal, and was thus 
withdrawn from Florence ; others of the 
Academy del Cimento died or went away, 
and it rapidly sunk into insignificance. 
But a volume containing reports of the 
yearlv experiments it made, among oth- 
ers, the celebrated one showing the in- 
eompressibiUty of water, ia generally es- 
teemed.* 

8. The germe of our Royal Society 
Boyti may be traoed to the yenr 1646, 
■MMy* when WaUis, Wilkins, Glisson, and 
othen less known, agreed to meet weekly 
at a private house in London, in order to 
eonveise on subjects connected with nat- 
oral, and especially eiqierimental {d^oso- 
phy. Part of these soon afterward set- 
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tied m Oxford; and thns arose two Mltls 
soeieties in oonnexioii with each otlier, 
those at Oxford being recruited by Ward, 
Petty, Willis, and Bathurst. They met 
at Potty's kxi^jiiws till he removed to Ire- 
land in 1668 : afterward at thoee of Wil- 
kins, in Wadham Cottege, till he became 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1659 ; about which time meet of the Ox- 
ford phUosophers came to London, and 
held their meetings in Gresham OoUege. 
They became more numerous after Uie 
Reatoration, which gave better hope of » 
tranquillity indifloensable for aeienee; and, 
on the 98th of ^lovember, 1666, agreed to 
form a regular society, which should neet 
weekly for the promotion of natural phi- 
losophy; their registers are kept froni 
this time.* The kmg, raUier fond hiflMeif 
of their subjects, from the beginning af- 
forded them his patronage ; their fint 
charter is dated 16th July, 1668, incorpo- 
rating them by the style of the Rojral So- 
ciety, and appointing Lord Brouncxer the 
first president, aes»ted by a council of 
twent3r, the conspicuous names auKHig 
which are Boyle, fcenelm Digby, Wilkins, 

Wren, Evelyn, and Oldenburg.f The last 
of these was secrotary, and editor of the 
Philosophical Transactions, the fint num- 
ber of which appeared March 1, 1666, con- 
taining sixteen pages in quarto. These 
were continued monthly, or less frequent- 
ly, according to the materials he poeeeas- 
ed. Oldenburg ceased to be the editor in 
1677, and was succeeded by Grewoiaa ha 
waabyHooke. These eany transactions 
aro chiefly notes of conversations and re- 
m»Aa made at the meetinga, as well as 
of experiments either then made or re- 
ported to the society.^ 

4. The Academy of Scienees at Paris 
was established in 1666, under - - if 
the auspices of Colbert. 1^ smwn m 
king assigned to them a room in ^^'^^ 
the royal library for their meetinga. Thoee 
first selected wero all miuhemalicians ; 
but other departments of science, especi^ 
ly chymistiy and anatomy, afterward fur- 
nished associates of oonaiderahte naoae. 
It seems, nevertheless, that thn academy 
did not cidtivate experimental philosopfay 
with such uoremittmg zeal as the Royal 
Society, and that abstract matliematies 
have al wave borne a laiger juoportien to 
the rest of their inquiries. Ther publish- 
ed in this century ten volumes, known as 
Anciens M^moires de rAeadeinie. But 
near its close, in 1697, th^ received a reg- 
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idar ittBtttntfOn from tlie king, orgaBismg 
them in a mnmer analogops to the two oth- 
er great hterarf foundationB, the French 
Academy, and that of InBcriptions and 
Belles LettTM.* 

5. In scTeral branches of ph3r8ie8, the 
State or experimental philosopher is both 
ChTBBMry* gmded and oonreeled by the eter- 
nal laws of eeometry. In others he wants 
this aid, and, in the words of his master, 
knows and understands no more concern- 
ing the order of nature, than, as her ser- 
rant and interpreter, he has been taught 
by obsenration and tentative processes. 
AU that concerns the peculiar actions of 
bodies on each other was of this ctescrip- 
tion ; though, in our own times, even tms 
has been in some degree brought under 
the omnipotent control of the modem 
analysis. ChyinistTy, or the science of the 
molecular constituents of bodies, manifest- 
ed in such peculiar and reciprocal opera* 
tions, had never been reseuea from empir- 
ical hands till this period. The taranettnu- 
tation of metals, the universal medicine, 
and other inquiries utterly unphilosoplncal 
in themselves, because mey assumed the 
existence of that which they eou^t to 
discover, had occupied the chymists so 
much, that none of them had made any 
farther progress than occasionally, by some 
happy combination or analysis, to con- 
tribute a useful preparation to pharmacy 
or to detect an unknown substance. Glau- 
ber and Van Helmont were the most ac^ 
tire and ingenious of these elder chymists ; 
but the former has only been remembered 
by having long given his name to sulphate 
of soda, while the latter wasted his time 
on experiments from which he knew not 
how to draw right inferences, and his 
powers on hj^tbeses which a sounder 
spirit of the inductive philosophy would 
have taught him to reject, f 

6. Chymistry, as a science of principles, 
ji^f^^gf hypothetical no doubt, and, m a 

' great measure, unfounded, but co- 
hering in a idausible system, and better 
than the reveries of the Paracelsists and 
B^hmenists, was founded by Becker in 
Germany, by Boyle and his contempora- 
ries of the Royal Society in England. 
Becker, a native of Spire, who, after wan- 
dering from one city of Germanr to anoth- 
er, died in London in 1685, by his Physi- 
cs Subterranea, published in 1669, laid the 
foundation of a theory, which, having in 
the next century been perfected by Stabl, 
became the creed of philosophy till nearfy 
the end of the last century. ^ Beckers 

■ ■ ■ III! 1— — — ^— — ■! I ^ 

* Fontendie, vol. t., p. 23. Hontacla, Hiit. det 
Math4matiqaes, toI. ii., p. 557. 
t Thomioii's Hist of Chemiitry, 1, 183. 



theory,'' 80^ an English writer, ^<strim)ed 
of everything but the naked statement, 
may be expressed in the following sen- 
tence: besides water and air there are 
three other substances, c^ed earths, 
which enter into the composition of bod- 
ies ; namely, the fusible or vitrifia^e earth, 
the inflammable or suljfriuireous, and the 
mercurial. By the^ intimate eomhination 
of earths with water is formed a univer- 
sal acid, from whidi proceed all other acid 
bodies ; stones are produced by the conv* 
binalion of certain earthsi metals by the 
combination of all the three earths in pro- 
portions which vary according to the 
metal.*'* 

7. No one Englishman of the aeveuc 
teenth century, alter Lord Bacon, g^,^ 
raised to himself so high a leputa* 

tion in experimental pfauosopby as Roben 
Boyle ; it has evm been renuupked that 
he was bom in the year of Bacon's deaths 
as the person destmed by nature to suc- 
ceed him. A eulogy which vroukl be ex- 
travagant if it implied any parallel be- 
tween the gcnins of the two ; but hardly 
so if we look on Boyle as the most faith* 
Mf the most patient, the most successful 
disciple who carried forward the expert* 
mental philosophy of Baeon* His works 
occupy six large volumes in quarto. Tbey 
may be divid^ into theological or meta- 
physical, and physical or experim^dtal. 
Of the former, we may mention as the 
most philosophical his Bisauisition into 
the Final Causes of Natural Things, his 
Free Inquiry into the Received Notion of 
Nature, nis Discourse of Things above 
Reason and Religi«m» his Excellency of 
Theology, and his Considerations on the 
Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his 
chymical and experimental writings, form 
more than two thirds of his prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use 
that word in a large sense, of Bi«iMt» 
Boyle, or, rather, those concerning pkjUMi 
Natural Theology, are very per- "'***■• 
spicuous, very free from system, and such 
as bespeak an independent lover of trutk 
His Disquisition on Final Causes was a 
well-timed vindication of that palmary ar- 
gument against the paradox of the Carte- 
sians, who had denied the validity of an 
inference from the manifest adaptation of 
means to ends in the universe to an intel- 
ligent Providence. Boyle takes a more 
phitosophical view of the principle of final 
causes than had been found in many theo- 
logians, who weakened the argument it- 
self by the presumptuous hypothesis that 
man was the sole object of Providence in 

«■» I ■ — ■ ■.-■■... ■»■ — . . - ■ .. ■ . 
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the creation.* His greater knowledge of 
f^ysiology led him to perceive that there 
are both animal, and what he calls cosmi- 
cal ends, in which man lias no concern. 

0. The following passage is so favour- 
■xtnet ahle a specimen of the philosoph- 
ftwn Ma ical spirit of Boyle, and so good 
ortbaA. ^ illustration of the theory of 
idols in the Novum Oiganum, that, al- 
though it might better, perhaps, have de- 
served a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain from inserting it. **I 
know not,'* he says, in his Free Inquiry 
into the received Notion of Nature, 
^ whether it be a prerogative in the hu- 
man mind, that, as it is itself a true and 
positive being, so is it apt to conceive all 
other things as true and positive beings 
also ; but whether or no this propensity 
to frame such kind of ideas supposes an 
excellency, I fear it occasions mistakes, 
and makes us think and speak after the 
manner of true and positive beings, of 
such things as are but chimerical, and 
some of them negations or privations 
themselves; as death, ignorance, blind- 
ness, and the like. It concerns us, there- 
fore, to stand very carefully upon our 
guard, that we be not insensibly misled 
by such an innate and unheeded tempta- 
tion to error as we bring into the world 
with us."t 

10. Boyle improved the airpump and the 
Bifl merit! thermometer, though the. latter 
In pbytics was first made an' accurate in- 
•nd chyoft. Btrumcut of investigation by 
^* Newton. He also discovered 
the law of the air's elasticity, namely, 
that its bulk is inversely as the pressure. 
For some of the principles of hydrostat- 
ics we are indebted to him, though he did 
not possess much mathematical knowl- 
edge. The Philosophical Transactions 
contain several valuable papers by him 
on this science.^ By his ** Skeptical 
Chymist,*' published in 1G61, he did much 
to overturn the theories of Van Helmont's 
school, that commonljr called of the iatro- 
chymists, which was m its highest reputa- 
tion; raising doubts as to the existence 
not only of the four elements of the peri- 
patetics, but of those which these chymists 
had substituted. Boyle holds the elements 
of bodies to be atoms of different shapes 
und sizes, the union of which gave origin 
te what are vulgarly called elements.^ It 
is unnecessary to remarii that this is the 
prevailing theory of the present age. 
11. 1 shaM borrow the general character 



• Boyle'a Works, vol. ▼., p. 394. f Td., p. 161. 
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of Boyle and of his contemiKHvies 

in English chymistry firom a mod- 
em author of credit. ** Perh^M ^^*f^ 
Mr. Boyle may be considered as the first 
person neither connected with pharmacy 
nor mining who devoted a considerable 
degree of attention to chjonical porsuits 
Mr. Boyle, though, in common with the 
hterary men of his age, he may be accused 
of credulity, was both very laborious and 
intelligent; and his chymical pursuits, 
which were various and extensive, and 
intended solely to develop the truth with- 
out any regard to previously conceived 
opimons, contributed essentially to set 
chymistry free from the trammels of ab- 
surdity and superstition in which it had 
been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science de- 
serving to be studied on account of the 
important information which.it was quali- 
fied to convey. His refutation of the al- 
chymistical opinions respecting ibe con- 
stituents of bodies, his observations on 
cold, on the air, on phosphorus, aiid on 
ether, deserve particularly to be mention- 
ed as doing him much honour. We have 
no regular account of any one substance 
or of any class of bodies in Mr. Boyle 
similar to those which at present are con- 
sidered as belonging exclusively to the 
science of chymistry. Nor did he attempt 
to systematize the phenomena, or to suh* 
ject them to any hypothetical explanation. 
12. ** But his contemporazy. Dr. Hooke, 
who had a particular predilection orBn^ki 
for h3rpothesis, sketched in his •odmkm, 
Micrographia a very beautiful theoretical 
explanation of combustion, and promised 
to develop his doctrine more full^ in a 
subsequent book; a promise which he 
never fulfilled; though in his TiSmpas, 
published about twenty years afterward, 
he has given a very beautiful explanation 
of the way in which a candle bums. 
Mayow, in his Essays, published at Ox- 
ford about ten years after die Micrographia, 
embraced the hypothesis of Dr. Hooke 
without acknowledgment, but clogged it 
with so many absurd additions of lus own 
as greatly to obscure its lustre and dimin- 
ish its beauty. Mayow's first and princi- 
pal essay contains some happy experi- 
ments on respiration and air, and some 
fortunate conjectures respecting the com- 
bustion of the metals ; but the most valu- 
able part of the whole is the chapter on 
affinities; in which he appears to have 
gone much farther than any chymist of 
his day, and to have anticipated some of 
the best established doctrines of his suc- 
cessors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all 
the sciences lie under such great oUiga- 
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timifl, made two most impoitant eontiibn- 
tioiis to cfaymistry, which constitute, as it 
were, the foundation-stones of its two 
great divisions. The first was pointing 
out a method of graduating thermometers, 
8o as to be comparable with each other 
in whaferer part of the world obserrations 
with them are made. The second was by 
pointing out the nature of chymical affinity, 
and showing that it consisted in an at- 
traction by which the constituents of 
bodies were drawn towards each other 
and united ; thus destroying ihe previous 
hypothesis of the hooks, and points, and 
rings, and wedges, by means of which the 
different constituents of bodies were con« 
eeived to be kept together.'^* 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his 
j^^ Cours de Chymie in 1675, is said 
^■'*^* to have changed the face of the 
science ; the change, nevertheless, seems 
to have gone no deeper. ^ Lemery," says 
FonteneUe, "• was the first who dispersed 
the real or pretended obscurities of chymis- 
try, who brought it to clearer and more 
simple notions, who abolished the gross 
barbarisms of its language^ who promised 
nothing but what he ki^w the art could 
perform ; and to this he owed the success 
of his book. It shows not only a sound 
miderstanding, but some greatness of soul, 
to strip one's own science of a false 
pomp.'T But we do not find that Lemery 
had any novel views in chymistry, or that 
he claims with any irresistible pretension 
the title of a philosopher. In fact, his 
ch3ani8try seems to have been little more 
than pharmacy. 



SacT. 11. Ok Natural History. 

Zoology.— Ray.— Botanical ClaMificatioiit.— 
Orew.^Oeological Theories. 

14. Thk accumulation of particular 
Slow Prog- knowledge in Natural History 
nmotzth must always be progressive, 
otogy. where any regard is paid to the 
subject ; every traveller in remote coun- 
tries, every mariner may contribute some 
observation, correct some error, or bring 
home some new species. Thus zoology 
had made a regular advance from the days 
of Conrad Gesner ; yet with so tardy a 
step, that, reflecting on the extensive in- 
tercourse of Europe with the Eastern and 
"Western world, we may be surprised to 
find how little Jonston, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had added, even 

* Thomson's Hist of Royal Society^ p. 468. 
t Eloge de Lemery, in CEayres de FonteneUei 
v.ydSl. Biogr. Univenelle. 



in the most obvious class, that of quadru* 

peds, to the knowledge collected one hun- 
dred years before. But hitherto zoology, 
confined to mere description, and that 
often careless or indefinite, unenlightened 
by anatomy, unregulated by method, had 
not merited the name of a science. That 
name it owes to John Ra^. 

15. Ray first appeared in Natural His- 
tory as the editor of the Omi- - -^-^ 
thology of his highly-accom- """^ ■■^• 
plished friend Francis WiUoughby, with 
whom he had travelled over the Continent. 
This Was published in 1676 ; and the His* 
tory of Fishes followed in 1686. The de- 
scriptions are ascribed to WiUoughby, the 
arrangement to Ray, who might have con- 
sidered the two works as in great part his 
own, though he has not interfered with the 
glory of Ms deceased friend. . Cuvier ob- 
serves, that the History of Fishes is Uie 
more perfect work of the two ; that many 
species are described which will not be 
found in earlier ichthyologists, and Aat 
those of the Mediterranean especially are 
given with great precision.* 

16. Among the original works of Ray 
we may select the Synopsis his synop. 
Methodica Animalium Quadru- sisoTQiiiid- 
pedum et Serpentini Generis, "*■"• 
published in 1693. This book makes an 
epoch in zoology, not for the additions of 
new species it contains, since there are 
few wnolly such, but as the first classifi- 
cation of animals that can be reckoned 
both general and grounded in nature. He 
divides them into those with blood and 
without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe 
through gills. Of the former of these, 
again, some have a heart with two ventri- 
ctes, some with one only. And among the 
former class of these, some are viviparous, 
some oviparous. We thus come to the 
proper distinction of Mammalia. But, in 
compliance with vulgar prejudice, Ray did 
not mclude the cetacea in the same class 
with quadrupeds, though well aware that 
they properly belonged to it, and left them 
as an order of fishes.f Quadrupeds he 
was the first to divide into ungulate and 
unguicuUxtty hoofed and clawed, having 
himself invented the Latin words.^ The 
former are soUdipeda, bisulca, or guadrinU" 
ca; the latter are hifida or tfrndtijida ; and 

I ■ ■ > ■ I ■ ■ . 
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these latter with undivided or with partial- 
ly divided toes ; which latter, again, may 
have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow 
claws ; and these with narrow claws he 
arranges according to their teeth, as either 
eamwora or leporina^ now generally called 
roderUia, Besides all these quadrupeds 
which he calls analoga, he has a general 
division called anomtSat for those without 
teeth, or with such peculiar arrangements 
of teeth as we find in the insectivorous 
genera, the hedgehog and mole.* 

17. Ray was the first zoologist who 
ibriw of made use of comparative anato- 
tuswwt. my. he inserts at length every 
account of dissections that he could find ; 
several had been made at Paris. He does 
not appear to be very anxious about de- 
seribing every species ; thus, in the simian 
family, he omits several well known-f I 
cannot exactly determine what quadru- 
peds he has inserted that do not appear in 
the earlier zoologists ; according to Lin- 
nsus, in the tweuth edition of the Syste- 
ma Natune^if I have counted rightly, they 
amount to thirty-two ; but I have found 
him very careless in specifying the syno- 
nymes of his predecessors, and many for 
which he only quotes Ray are in Gesner 
or Jonston. Ray has, however, much 
the advantage over these in the brevity 
and closeness of his specific characters. 
" The particular distinction of his labours,*' 
says Cuvier, ** consists in an arrangement 
more clear, more determinate than those 
of any of his predecessors, and applied 
with more consistency and precision. 
His distribution of the classes of quadru- 
peds and birds have been followed by the 
English naturahsts almost to our own 
days ; and we find manifest traces of that 
he has adopted as to the latter class in 
Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Bufibn, and in all 

other ornithologists. ''t 

16. The bloodless animals, and even 
H^^ those of cold blood, with the excep- 
tion of fishes, had occupied but little 
attention of any good zoologists till after 
the middle of the century. They were now 
studied with considerable success. Redi, 
established as a physician at Florence, had 
yet time for that various literature which 

has immortalized his name. He opposed, 

■ ' ■ "- — 

t Hoc g«nas aninwliam tora candatoram turn 
Cauda carentium speciea valde nomeroase tant ; non 
tamen multos apod autoraa fide dignoa daaeripto 
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Vmnmnam^ aneh, 1 preeome, ae he had foQnd in 
the Memoira of the Aead^mie dea Scieaoea. But 
he doea sot Biention the Simia Inaua, or the 8. 
Hamadiyaa, and aaverai othen of the moat known 
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and* in a great degree, diqworsd, b^ ex* 

periment, the prevailing doctrine of the 
equivocal generation of insects, or that 
from corruption; though where he was 
unable to show the means of reproduction, 
he had recourse to a paradoxical hypothe* 
sis of his own. Rem also enlarged our 
knowledge of intestinal animals, and made 
some good experiments on Uie poiaon of 
vipera.* Malpighi, who combated, like 
Redi, the theoi^ of the reproduction oi or- 
gamzed bodies from mere corruption, has 
given one of the most complete 
on the silkworm that we pos- 
sess.! Swammerdam, a Dutch 
naturaUst, abandoned his pursuits in fan- 
man anatomy to follow up that of insects, 
and by his skill and patience in dissection 
made numerous discoveries in their stroe- 
ture. His General History of Insects, 
1669, contains a distribution into four 
classes, founded on their bodily fonns sod 
the metamorphoses they undergo* A 
posthumous work, Biblia Nature, not pob- 
lished till 1738, contains, says the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, " a multitude of fiu^ 
wholly unknown before Swammemlam ; it 
is impossible to carry fiirther the anstoiiiiy 
of these little animals, or to be more ex- 
act in the description of their organs.^ 

19. Lister, an EnffUsh pbysietaii, may 
be reckoned one of those who have jj,^^ 
done most to found tiie eoience of 
conchology by his Historia aive SynapmB 
Conchyliorum, in 1685 ; a work very co- 
pious and full of accurate delinesUona ; 
and also by his three treatises on E^^h 
animals, two of which relate to ftnriatfle 
and marine shells. The third, which is on 
spidera, is not less esteemed in entomol- 
ogy. Lister was also perhaps the fint to 
distinguish the specific charaeten, raeh, 
at least, as are now reckoned specific, 
thoug:h probably not in his time, of the 
Asiatic and African elephant. "His works 
in natural history and comparative anato- 
my are justly esteemed, because he has 
shown himself an exact and sagacious ob- 
server, and has pointed out with correct- 
ness the natural relations of the animab 
that he describes."! 

20. The beautiful science which bean 
the nonsensical name of com- conpaniiTe 
parative anatomy had but casu- •nai^ny. 
ally occupied the attention of the medical 
profession.^ It was to them, rather than 

* Biogr. Univ. Tiraboechi, il. 252. 

t Idem. t Bi<^. Vmi, Chahnen. 

^ It ie meet probable tbet Uih teim wee oriffineily 
detigned to exprese e coraperieon between tae bv- 
man ecracture and that of bratee, tboagh it migbt 
alto mean one between different apeciee of the fet- 
ter. In tbe fint lente it it nerer now need, and 
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to nero soolo^Ui, that it owed, andy^iii- 
deed, strictly rniist always owe, its diaeot- 
eries, whieh had hitherto been very few. 
It was now more cultivated ; and the re- 
lations of structure to the capacities of 
animal life became more striking as their 
vavieties were more fully understood ; the 
grand theories of final causes found their 
most eoninnctng arguments. In this pe- 
riod, I believe, comparative anatomv made 
an important progress, which, in the ear- 
lier part of the eighteenth century, was by 
no means equally rapid. France took the 
lead in these researches. ^ The number 
of papers <m comparative anatomy," says 
Dr. Thomson, ** is greater in the memoirs 
of the Freoch Academy than in our na* 
tiomd publication. This was owin^f to the 
pains taken during the reign of LomaXIV. 
to furnish the ai»demy with proper ani- 
mals, and the number of anatomists who 
received a salary, and, of course, devo- 
ted themselves to anatomical subjects." 
Tl^re ure* however, about twenty papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions before 
1700 on this subject.* 

81. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams 
11^,^^ of philoaophieal light which occi^ 
aionally iUostrate the writings of 
CflBsalpin and Colnmna, had seMom gone 
iaither than to name» to describe, nA to 
delineate plants with a greater or less ac- 
curacy and eopiousness. Yet it long had 
the advantage over zoology, and now, 
when the latter made a considerable step 
in advance, it still continued to keep ahead. 
This is a period of great importance in bo- 
j^y,^^ tanical seience. Jcmgius of Ham- 
^^ buigh, whose posthumous Isagoge 
Phytoseopica was published in 1679, is 
said to iMive been the first in the seven- 
teenth century who led the way to a bet- 
ter classification than that of Lobel ; and 
Sprengel thinks that the English botanists 
were not unacquainted with his writings ; 
Ray, indeed, owns his obligations to them.f 

32. But the foimder of classification, in 

KoriML ^^ ^y^ ^^ ^^^ worid, was Robert 
Morison, oi Aberdeen, professor of 
botany at Oxford, who, by his Hortus 
Blesensis, in 1669 ; by his Phmtanim Um- 
belliferarum Diatribntio Nova, in 1678; 
and chiefly by his great woik, Historia 
Plaatarum Universalis, in 1678, hdd the 
baaea of a systematic classification, which 
he partly founded, not on trivial distinc- 

the aecond is bat a amall though impcHtant part of 
the iciMiea. Zootomy has been aiif|isaled as a bet- 
ter name, bat it is not quite analogical to anatomjr ; 
and, on the whole, it seems as if we mast remain 
with the old word, protesting against its propriety. 

* Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, p. 114. 

t SprauMU Hist. Rei Herbaria, vol fi., p. 38. 



tions of appearance, as the older botanists, 
but, as Cssalpin had first done, on the 
fructifying oi^^ans. He has been frequent- 
hr charged with plagiarism from that great 
nalian, who seems to have sufiered, as 
others have done, by failing to carry for- 
ward his own luminous conceptions into 
such details of proof as the world justly 
demands ; another instance of which has 
been seen in his very striking passages 
on the circulation of the blo<^. Spren^ 
gel, however, who praises Morison highly, 
does not impute to him this injustice to- 
wards Cssalpin, whose writings might 
possibly be unknown in Britain.* And it 
might be observed, also, that Morison did 
not, as has sometimes been alleged, es- 
tablish the fruit as the sole basis of hia 
arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into 
which he distributes all herbaceous planta, 
but seven are characterized by this dis- 
tinction.f ^*The examination of Mori- 
son^s wotka," says a late biographer, ** will 
enable as to Judge of the service he ren- 
dered in the reformation of botany. The 
great botanists, from Gesner to tne Bau- 
hins, had published worka more or leaa 
useful by tneir discoveries, their observa- 
tions^ their descriptions, or their figures. 
G^esner had made a great step in consid- 
ering the fruit as the principal distinction 
of genera. Fabius Columna adkypted this 
view ; Cttsalpia applied it to a classifica- 
tion which should be regarded as better 
than any that preceded the epoch of whidi 
we speak. Morison had made a particular 
study of fruits, having collected 1500 dif- 
ferent species of them, though he did not 
neglect the importance of the natural af- 
finities of other pjarts. He dwells on this 
leadinpf idea, insists on the necessity of 
establishing generic characters, and haa 
founded his chief works on this basis. 
He has therefore done real service to the 
science ; nor shoidd the vanity which has 
made him conceal his obligations to Ctes- 
alpin induce us to refuse him justice."^ 
Morison speaks of his own theory with 
excessive vanity, and depreciates all ear- 
lier botanists as full of confusion. Sev- 
eral EngHah writers have been unfavour- 
able to Morison, out of partiality to Ray, 
with whom he was on bad terms; but 
Toumefort declares that if he had not en- 
lightened botany, it would stiU have been 
in darkness. 

23. Ray, in his Methodns Plantarmn 
Nova, 1689, and in his Historia Plan- 
tarum Universalis, in three volumes, *'* 
the first published in 1686, the second in 



* Sprengel, p. 34. 

t Puiteney, Historical Progress of Botany in Eng^ 
land, Tol i., p. 307. t Biogr. Univenmlt. 
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1688, and the third, which is supplement- 
al, in 1704, trod in the steps or Morison, 
but with more acknowledgment of what 
was due to others, and with some im- 
proTements of his own. He described 
6900 [dants, many of which are now con- 
Mdered as varieties.* In the botanical 
works of Ray we find the natural families 
of plants better defined, the difierence of 
complete and incomplete flowers more 
precise, and the grand division of monoco- 
tyledons and bicotyledons fully estabUsh* 
ed. He gave mucn precision to the char- 
acteristics of many classes, atad introduced 
several technical terms very useful for the 
perspicuity of botanical language ; finally, 
he established many general principles of 
arrangement which have since been adopt- 
ed.! Ray*s method of classification was 
principally bj the fruit, though he admits 
Its imper^tions. *' In fact, nis method," 
says Pulteney, "though he assumes the 
fruit as the foundation, is an elaborate at- 
tempt, for that time, to fix natural class- 
es. »t 

34. Rivinus, in his Intxoductio in Rem 
^ . Herbariam, Leipsic, 1690, a very 

°™' short performance, struck into a 
new path, which has modified, to a great 
degree, the systems of later botanists. 
GiBsalpin and Morison had looked mainly 
to the fruit as the basis of classification ; 
Rivinus added the flower, and laid down 
as a fundunental rule that all plants which 
resemble each other, both in the flower 
and in the fruit, ought to bear the same 

feneric name.^ In some pages of this 
Qtroduction we certainly mid the basis 
of the Critica Botanica of Linnaeus. | Rivi- 
nus thinks the arrang^ement of Caesalpin 
the best, and that Morison has only spoil- 
ed what he took; of Ray he speaks in 
terms of eulogy, but blames some part of 
his method. His own is primarily found- 
ed on the flower, and thus he forms eigh- 
teen classes, which, by considering the 
differences of the fruits, he subdivides into 
ninety-one genera. The specific distinc- 
tions he founded on the general habit and 
i^[)pearance of the plant. His method is 
more thoroughly artificial as opposed to 
natural; that is, more establisned on a 
single principle, which often brings hete- 
rogeneous plants and famihes together, 
than that of any of his predecessors ; for 
even Ray had kept the distinction of trees 
from shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to 
be founded in their natural fructification. 
Rivinus set aside wholly this leading di- 

* Pulteney. The accoant of Ray's life and bo- 
tanical writiiiga in this work occupies nearly 100 
pagm. t Biogr. UniTeraelle. 

" P. SM. 4 Biogr. UniT. Il Id. 



vision. Yet he had not been able to le- 
duce all plants to his method, and admit- 
ted several anomalous divinons.* 

36. The merit of establwhing a unifomi 

and consistent system was re- „ 

served for Toumefort. His El- ^^~™*«- 
6men8 de la Botanique appeauned in IIM ; 
the Latin translation, Institutiones Rei 
Hert>arie, in 1700. Toumefort, like Rivi- 
nus, took the flower or corolla as the ba^ 
m of his system ; and the varietiee in the 
structure, rather than number, of the pebds 
furnish him with his classes. The genera 
— for, like other botanists before UnwawMy 
he has no intermediate division— «re es- 
tablished by the flower and fruit conjoint- 
ly, or, now and then, by less essential dif- 
ferences, for he held it better to eonstitote 
new genera than, as others had done, to 
have anomalous species. The acc eaaoiy 
parts of a i^ant are allowed to suppljr spe- 
cific distinctions. But Toumefort divides 
vegetables, according to old prejudice — 
which it is surprising that, after the pre- 
cedent of Rivinus to the contiaiy, be 
should have regarded— into heibs and 
trees, and thus he has twenty-two class- 
es. Simple flowers, monopetalous or po- 
lypetalous, form eleven of these; ochb- 
poiute flowers, three ; the apetadoas, one ; 
the enrptogamous, or those wiUiout flow- 
er or fruit, make another class; ahmbe or 
suffruiices are placed in the seventeenth ; 
and trees, in five more, are similarly dis- 
tributed, according to Uieir floral cfaaiae- 
ters.f Sprongel extols much of the sys- 
tem of Toumefort, though he disapproves 
of the selection of a part so often wanting 
as the corolla for the sole basis ; nor can 
its various forms be comprised in Tooine- 
fort's classes. His orders are well maik- 
ed, according to the same author ; bat he 
multiplied both his genera and species too 
much, and paid too litUe attention to the 
stamina. His method was less repognant 
to natural affinities, and more convenient 
in practice than any which had come since 
Lobel. Most of Tonraefort's generic dis- 
tinctions were preserved by Linnnos, and 
some, which had been abrogated without 
sufficient reason, have since been resto- 
red.^ Ray opposed the system of Tour- 
nefort, but some have thought that in his 
later works he came nearer to it, so as to 
be called magis corollista quam fructista.^ 
This, however, is not acknowledged by 
Pulteney, who has paid great attention to 
Ray's writings. 

SM. The classification and deserintion 



* Biogr. UniT. Sprengel, p. SS. 
t Biogr. UniT. Thonaon's Hist of Royal So- 
ciety, p. 34. Sprengel, p. 64. 
t Biogr. UniTerMJa. ^ U. 
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TesMibie of piants constitute what gener- 
»t>7«Mog7- ally is called botany. But these 
bc^an now to be studied in connexion 
with the anatomy and physiology of the 
vegetable world ; a phrase not merely an- 
alogical, because as strictly applicable as 
to animate, but which had never been em« 
ployed before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. This interesting science 
is almost wholly due to two men, 
°"^* Grew and Malpighi. Grew first di- 
rected his thoughts towards the anatomy 
of plants in 1664, in consequence of reaa- 
ing several books of animal anatomy, 
which suggested to him that plants, being 
the woiks of the same Author, would prob- 
ably show similar contrivances. Some 
had introduced observations of this nature, 
as Highmore, Sharrock, and Hooke, but 
only collaterally ; so that the systematic 
treatment of the subject, following the 

gant fhnn the seed, was left quite open 
r himself. In 1670 he presented the 
first book of his work to the Royal Socie- 
ty, who next year ordered it to be print- 
ed. It was Utid before the society in 
print, December, 1671 ; and on the same 
day, a manuscript by Malpighi, on the 
same subject, was read. They went on 
from this time with equal steps ; Malpi- 
ghi, however, having caused <7rew's book 
to be transAated for his own use. Grew 
speaks ver^ honourably of Malpighi, and 
vrithout claiming more than the statement 
of facts permits him.* 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of 
Rte Anatomy Plants, which is the title given 
or piuta. to three separate works, when 
published collectively in 1688, contains 
the whole of his physiological theory, 
which is developed at length in those that 
follow. The nature of vegetation and its 
processes seem to have been unknown 
when he began, save that common obser- 
vation and the more accurate experience 
of gardeners and others must have collect- 
ed the obvious truths of vegetable anato- 
my. He does not quote Ossalpin, and 
may have been unacouainted with his wri- 
tings. No man, pernaps, who created a 
science has carried it farther than Grew ; 
he is so close and diligent in his observa- 
tions, making use of the microscope, that 
comparatively few discoveries of great im- 
portance have been made in the mere anat- 
omy of ^ants since his time ;t tiiough 
some of nis opinions are latterly disputed 
by Mirbel and others of a new botanical 
school. 
28. The great discovery ascribed to 

* Pnlteney, Chalmers. Biogr. UniT. Sprengel 
calls Grew's book opfus absolntnm et inunortalo. 
t BioiT. Univ. 



Grew is of the sexual system in g, ^i^^q^ 
plants. He speaks thus of what en tbe sex- 
he calls the attire, though rath- ««i«y««». 
er, 1 think, in obscure terms : ^ The pri* 
mary and chief use of the attire is such as 
hath respect to the plant itself, and so ap- 
pears to be very great and necessary. Be* 
cause even those plants which have no 
flower or foliature are yet some way or 
other attired, either with the seminiform 
or the floral attire. SO that it seems to 
perform its service to the seeds as the fo- 
liature to the fhiit. In discourse hereof 
with our learned Savilian professor. Sir 
Thomas Millington, he told me he con- 
ceived that the attire doth serve, as the 
male, for the generation of the seed. I 
immediately replied that I was of the same 
opinion, and gave him some reasons for 
it, and answered some objections which 
might oppose them. But withal, in regard 
every plant is apptvoStiXuci or male and fe* 
male, that I was also of opinion that it 
serveth for the separation of some parts 
as well as tiie affusion of others.'** He 

Eroceeds to explain his notion of vegeta* 
le impregnation. It is singular that he 
should suppose all plants to be hermaph- 
rodite, and this shows he could not have 
recollected what had long been known as 
to the palm, or the passage in CsMalpm 
relative to the subject. 

29. Ray admitted Grew's opinion can^^ 
tiously at first : Nos ut veri- camerariiis 
similem tantum admittimus. MmSmstUa. 
But in his SyUoge Stirpium, 1694, he fully 
accedes to it. The real establishment of 
the sexual theory, however, is due to Cam- 
erarius, professor of botany at Tubingen, 
whose letter on that subject, publi&ed 
1694, in the work of another, did much to 
spread the theory over Europe. His ex- 
periments, indeea, were necessary to con- 
firm what Grew had rather hazarded as a 
conjecture than brought to a test ; and he 
showed Uiat flowers deprived of their stam- 
ina do not produce seed capable of con- 
tinuing the species.f Woodward, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the 
nutrition of plants, by putting sprigs of 
vegetables in vials filled with water, and, 
after some time, determining the weight 
they had gained and the quantity they had 
imbibed.^ These experiments had been 
made by Van Helmont, who had inferred 
from them that water is convertible into 
solid matter.^ 

30. It is just to observe that some had 

• Book iv., ch. 1. He had hinted at some " pri- 
mary and private use of the attire" in book i., ch. &. 
t Sprengel. Biogr. Univ. Pulteney, p. 338. 
t Tnomflon's Hist, of Royal Society, p. 58. 
4 Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry. 
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preceded Grew in vegetable 
of Grew, physiology. Aromatari, in a let- 
ter of only four pages, published at Venice 
in 1625, on the generation of plants from 
seed, which was reprinted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, showed the analo- 
fy between grains and eggs, each contain- 
ing a minute organized embryo, which em- 
ploys the substances enclosing it for its 
own development. Aromatan has also 
undertsood the use of the cotyledons.* 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 
has remarks on the budding of plants, and 
on the quinary number they afifect in their 
flower. Kenelm Digby, according to 
Sprengel, first explained the necessity in 
vegetation for oxygen or vital air, which 
had lately been discovered by Bathurst. 
Hooke carried the discoveries hitherto 
made in vegetable anatomy much farther 
in his Micrographia. Sharrock and Lister 
contributed some knowledge, but they 
were rather later than Grew. None of 
ibMtfhi ^^^^ deserve such a place as Mal- 
■'"'''"'* jNghi, who, says Sprengel, was not 
inferior to Grew in acuteness, though, 

Srobably, through some illusions of preju- 
iee, he has not so well understood and 
explained many things. But the structure 
and growth of seed he has explaiaed bet- 
ter, wad Grew seems to have followed him. 
His book is also better arranged and more 
ooncise.t The Dutch did much to enlarge 
botanical science. The Hortus Indictls 
Malabaricus of Rheede, who had been a 
governor in Indian, was published at his 
own expense in twelve volumes, the first 
appearing in 1686 ; it contains an immense 
number of new plants.^ The Herbarium 
Amboinense of Rnmphius was collected in 
the seventeenth century, though not pub- 
lished till 1741.^ Several botanical gar- 
deiM were formed in different countries ; 
among others, that of Chelsea was opened 
in 16861 

31. It was impossible that men of in- 
Bariy notiou quiring tempers should not have 
or teoiocy. been led to reflect on those re- 
markable phenomena of the earth's visi- 
ble structure, which, being in course of 
time accurately registered and arranged, 
have become the basis of that noble sci- 
ence, the boast of our age, geology. The 
first thing which must strike the eyes of 
the merest clown, and set the philosopher 
thinking, is the irregularity of the surface 
of our globe ; the more this is observed, 
the more signs of violent disruption, and 
of a prior state of comparative uniformity 

* Sprengel. Bion. Univ. t Sprengel, p. IS. 
t Biogr. Univ. The date of the first Tolume ia 
given erroneooaly in th» Biographie UniTenene. 
4 Id. li SpieqgeL Polteoejr. 



apiiear. Some, indeed, of vvbom Ba^ 
seems to have been one,* were so HKia 
impressed by the theory of final causes, 
that, perceiving the fitness of the pr eaeaft 
earth for its inhabitants, they thoi^^ h 
might have been created in sueh a etato 
of physical ruin. But the contrary ii^to- 
ence is almost irresistible. A still naoro 
forcible argument for great revofaMaona m 
the history of the earth is drawn liroa a 
second phsenomenon of very general oc- 
currence, the marine and other foaail relics 
of organized beings, which are dog up in 
strata far remote from the places wbevs 
these bodies could now exist. It was 
common to account for them by the Mo* 
saic deluge. But the depth at whieh th^ 
are found was incompatible with this fay* 
pothesis. Others fancied them to be not 
really organized, but sports of nature, as 
they were called, the casual resemUaBees 
of shells and fishes in stone. The Ital- 
ians took the lead in apecnlating on tiiese 
problems ; bat they oould oidy anive mnt 
and then at a happier oonjeetoie tlwa 
usual, and do not seem to mive piaBti^ 
any scheme of explaining the geoeni 
structure of the earth.t The fiiuiidos 
Subcerraneus of Atbanasius Kirchmv &- 
mous for the variety and origpnality of his 
erudition, contains probably the geology 
of his age, or, at least, his own. It waa 

CublishcMd in 1669. Ten out of twelve 
ooks relate to the saifeee or the interior 
of the earth, and to various tenene pRK 
ductions ; the remaining two to alchymy 
and other arts connected with mineralogy. 
Kircher seems to have collected a great 
deal of geographical and geotogical fau>wl- 
edge. In England, the spirit of observa- 
tion was so strong after the establkhflaeBt 
of the Royal Society, that the Phi l e oo ph- 
ical Transactions in this period 
a considerable number of geognosCie 
pers, and the i^iius of themy wa 
ed, though not at first in his happust 
mood.| 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Chaiw 
ter House, a man fearless and seraeA 
somewhat rash, with more ina- 22>*^Jf 
gination than philosophy, hot io- "•^''*'- 

Sinious and eloquent, pofaiished ia lOM 
s Theoria Telluris Sacra, which he af- 
terward translated into English. The pfi- 
mary question for the early geoiocists aad 
always been how to reconcile &e pttm^ 
nomena with which they were acqoaintsd 
to the Mosaic narratives of the creatiea 



* See Ray's Tbvee Physioo-Theol<]||pcal 
courses on the Cieatioo, Deluge, and final Coofla- 
gralion, 169S. 

t LVell's Princtplea ef Geokaj, vol. i, p. U. 

t Thoo)aon*s Hist of Rojrai Soeiily. 
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ttdMogd* SforyoDe was tatttfied that 
his own theory was the best ; but in ev- 
ery case it has hitherto proved, whatever 
may take place in future, that the pro- 
posed scheme has neither kept to the letter 
of Scripture nor to the legitimate dedue* 
tions of i^iosophy. Burnet gives the 
i«iiia to bis imagination more than any 
other writer on that which, if not argued 
upon by inductive reasoning, must be the 
dream of one man, little better in reality, 
though it may be more amusing, than the 
dream of another. He seems to be emi- 
Bendy ignorant of geogrei^ical facts, and 
has haraly ever recouree to tiiem as evi- 
dence. And, accordingly, though his book 
drew some attention as an ingenious ro- 
mance, it does not appear that he made a 
ottar f*. single disciple. Whiston opposed 
«>^**^ Burnet's theory, but with one not 
less unfounded, nor with less ignorance of 
all that required to be known. Hooke, 
Lister, Ray, and Woodward came to the 
subject with more philosophical minds, 
and with a better insight into the real 
phSDomena. Hooke seems to have dis- 
played his usual sagacity in conjecture ; 
he saw that the common theory of ex- 
plaining marine fossils by the Mosaic del- 
uge would not suffice, and perceived that, 
at Bome time or other, a part of the earth's 
ensnC must have been elevated and another 
part depressed by some subterraneous 
power< Lister was aware of the continu- 
ity of certain strata over large districts, 
and proposed the construction of geologi- 
cal maps. Woodward had a still more ez- 
tensive knowledge of stratified rocks; he 
was in a manner the founder of scientific 
mineralogy in England, but his geological 
theory was not less chimerical Uian those 
of his oontemporories.* It was first pub- 
Ksfaed in the Philosophical Transactions 
lor 1095.t 

88. The Protogsa of Leibnitz appears, 
PMtom«r in feUcity of conjecture and mi- 
wniitt. nute attention to facts, far above 
anjr of these. But this short tract was 
^ only published in 1749, and, on readmg it, 
* I have found an intimation that it was not 
written within the seventeenth century. 
Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning that 
his hypothesis supposes the gradual cool- 
ing of the earth from igneous fusion ; the 
formation of a vast body of water to cover 
the surfhce, a part of his theory but ill es- 
tabHshed, and apparently the weakest of 
the whole ; the subsidence of the lower 
parts of the earth, which he takes to have 
been once on the level of the highest 
mountains, by the breaking in of vacdted 



caverns within its bosom ;* the deposition 
of sedimentary strata from inundations, 
their induration, and the subsequent cov- 
ering of these by other strata through 
fresh inundations ; with many other no- 
tions which have been gradually matured 
and rectified in the process of the sdence.f 
No one can read the Protogsa without 
perceiving that of all the early geologists, 
or, indeed, of all down to a time not very 
remote, Leibnitz came nearest to the the** 
ones which are most received in the Eng- 
lish school at this day. It is evidem that 
if the literal interpretation of Genesis, by 
a period of six natural days, had not re- 
strained him, he would have gone much 
farther in his views of the progressive 
revolutions of the earth.J Leibnitz had 
made very minute inquiries, for his age, 
into fossil species, and was aware of Uie 
main facts which form the basis of mod- 
era geology.^ 



Lfelt, p. 31. 
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Sect. III. On Aitatomt and Medioins. 

34. PoaTAL begins the history of this 
period, which occupies more than eight 
hundred pages of his voluminous work, by 
announcing it as the epoch most favour- 
able to anatomy : in less than fifty years 
the science put on a new countenance; 
nature is interrogated, every part of the 
body is examined with an observing spirit; 

* Sect. 21. He sdmits also a partial elevatioD 
by intameacence, but aaya, ut vaatiaatins Alpas 
ex aolida jam terra ertiptione aarrezerint, mixioa 
conaentaneam pato. Scimna tamen et in illta de- 
prehendi reliqaiaa maria. dim ergo alteratmm 
nctiun oporteat, credifaslioa mnlto ubitror dedoz- 
iaae aqaaa apontaneo niao, qiiam inaeutem terranim 

Sirtem inciedibili Tiolentta tarn aoe asceodiaae.^ 
ect 22. 

t Faciea teneri adhoc oibia a»pio8 norata eat ; 
donee ((oieacentiboa canaii atqne squiltbratii, cim- 
aiatentior emeraeret atataa reram. Undo jam do- 
plez ori^o intelligitur firmorom corporom; ana 
cum ignis fusione refrigeaoerent, altera com recon- 
crescerent ez aolotione aqnaram. Neqne igitnr 
putandom eat lapiiea «r woU mm fiinune. Id enim 
potiaaimum de prima tantam maaaa ez tenrB baai 
accipio ; Nee dabito. poatea materiam liqnidam in 
auperficie telluria procnrrentem, qniete moz reddi- 
ta, ez ramentia suoactia ingentem materi» rim de- 
poeuiaae, ^norum alia variaa terns tpeciea ibrma- 
nmt, alia m aaza indnroere, e qniboa strata divena 
aibi aoper impoaita diveraas prvcipitationBm riem 
atone interralia testantor.— Sect. 4. 

This he calls the incnnabala of the world, and 
the basis of a new acience, which mi^t be denomi- 
nated ** natoralia geo^phia.** But wtaely adds, 
Ucet conepirent veatigia Teteria mandi in pnBaenti 
facie reram, tamen rectioa omnia definient poateri, 
Dbi cuiioaitaa eo proceaaerit, nt per ngionea pro- 
cnrrentia aoli genera et strata deacribant.— Sect. & 

% See aect 21, et alibi. 

i 8ect24, etaaqneadfinflnilibri. 
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the mutual intercourse of nations diffuses 
the light on every side ; a number of great 
men appear, whose genius and hidus(ry 
excite our admiration.* But for this very 
reason I must, in these concluding pages, 
gUde over a subject rather foreign to my 
own studies, and to those of the generality 
of my readers, with a very brief enumera- 
tion of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, 
CirtniaUoii though Obstinate prejudice gave 
oTtiw blood Mray but slowly. It was con- 
•"^"•**^- finned by the experiment of 
transfusing blood, tried on dogs, at the in- 
stance of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1657, 
and repeated by Lower in 1661.t Malpi- 
ghi in 1661, and Leeuwenhoek in 1690, by 
means of their microscopes, demonstrated 
tiie circulation of the blood in the smaller 
vessels, and rendered visible the anasto- 
moses of the arteries and veins, upon 
which the theory depended.^ From this 
time it seems to have been out of doubt. 
Pecquet's discovery of the thoracic duct, 
or, rather, of its uses, as a reservoir of the 
chyle from which the blood is elaborated, 
for the canal itself had been known to 
Eustachius, stands next to that of Harvey, 
which would have thrown less light on 
physiology without it, and, like his, was 
perseveringly opposed.^ 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is 
Wiiito. called bv Portal, who thinks all 
vtettMoiw. mankind inferior to anatomists, 
one of the greatest geniuses that ever 
lived ; his bold systems have given him a 
distinguished place among physiologers.) 
His Anatomy of the Bram, in which, 
however, as in his other works, he was 
much assisted by an intimate friend, and 
anatomist of the first character, Lower, 
is, according to the same writer, a mas- 
terpiece of imagination and labour. He 
made many discoveries in the structure of 
the brain, and has traced the nerves from 
it far better than his predecessors, who 
had, in general, very obscure ideas of their 
course. Sprengel says that Willis is the 
first who has assigned a peculiar mentd 
function to each of the difierent parts of 
the brain ; forgetting, as it seems, that this 
h3rpothesis, the basis of modem phrenol- 
ogy, had been generally received, as 1 un- 
derstand his own account, in the sixteenth 
century.^ Yieussens of Montpelier car- 
ried on the discoveries in the anatomy of 
the nerves, in his Neurographia Univer- 
salis, 1684 ; tracing those arising from the 

* Hift. de rAnatoiiiie, toI. iii, p. L 

t Sprengel, Hist de U MMecine, toL W., p. ISO. 

t Id, p. 196, 143. ^PortoL Sprei^ 

n p. 88. Biogr. UntT. 

T Spreofel, p. 360. Sea p. 81. 




Spinal marrow which Willis had not done* 
and following the minute ramiftcatioiiB of 
those that are spread over the skin.* 

37. Malpighi was the first who employ* 
ed good microscopes in anatomy, ^i^i^^ 
and thus revealed the secrets, we ^^ 
may say, of an invisible world, 
Leeuwenhoek afterward, prob- 
ably using still better instru- 
ments, explored with surprising suocess. 
To Malpighi anatomists owe their knowl- 
edge of the structure of the lungs.f Graaf 
has overthrown many errors, and sug- 
gested many truths in the ecooomj of 
generation.} Malpighi prosecuted this in- 
quiry with his microscope, and first tiaeed 
the progress of the egg durin^r incuba- 
tion. But the theory of evolution, as it 
is called, proposed by Harvey, and sup- 
ported by Malpighi, received a shock by 
Leeuwenhoek's or Hartsoeker's discov- 
ery of spermatic animalcules, which ap- 
parently opened a new view of reproduc- 
tion. The h3rpothe8is they suggested be- 
came very prevalent for the rest of the 
seventeenth century, though it is said to 
have been shaken early in &e next.^ Bo- 
relli applied mathematical principles to 
muscular movements in his treatise De 
Motu Anhnalium. Though he is a better 
mathematician than anatomist, be pro- 
duces many interesting facts, the mechani- 
cal laws are rightly appUed, and his meth- 
od is clear and consequent. | Duvemey, 
in his Treatise on Hearing, in 16S3, his 
only work, obtained a considerable repu- 
tation ; it threw li^t oa many parts of a 
dehcate organ, which by their minnteneea 
had long baffled the anatomisu^f In May- 
ow's Treatise on Respiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find the necessity of 
oxygen to that function laid down; but 
this portion of the atmosphere had been 
discovered by Bathurst and Henshaw in 
1654, and Hooke had shown by experi- 
ment that animals die when the air ia de- 
prived of it.** Ruysch, a Dutch phymctan, 
perfected the art of injecting anatomical 
preparations, hardly known before, and 
thus conferred an inestimable benefit on 
the science. He possessed a celebiated 
cabinet of natural history. ft 

38. The chymical theory of medicine, 
which had descended from Paraoel- utauk 
SOS through Van Helmont; w«stk""rta^ 
propagated chiefly by Sylvius, a physiciaB 



* Portal, Tol. ir.,p. 5. Sprengel, p. 896. 
Unir. t Portal, iii., lao. Sprenfd, p. 5Vl 

t Portal, iii., 219. Sprengel, p. 303. 
6 Sprengel, p. 309. 
II Portal, iii., 246. Biogr. UniT. 
% Portal, p. 464. Sprengel, p. 268. 
*• Portal, p. 176. 181. 
ft Id., p. 259. Biogr. UniT. 
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of HoQuid, who is nckoned the founder 
of what was called the chymiatric school. 
His works were printed at Aiqsterdain in 
1679, but he had promulgated his theory 
from the middle of the century. His lead- 
ing principle was that a perpetual ferment- 
ation goes on in the human body, from the 
deranged action of which diseases pro- 
ceed ; most of them from excess of acidi- 
ty, though a few are of alkaline origin. 
'* He degraded the physician," says Spren- 
gd, " to the level of a distiller or a brew- 
er.*** This writer is very severe on the 
chymiatric school, one of their offences in 
his eyes being their recommendation of 
tea; ''the cupidity of Dutch merchants 
conspiring with their medical theories." 
It nnist be owned that when we find them 
prescribing also a copious use of tobacco, 
It looks as if the trade of the doctor went 
hand in hand with those of his patients. 
Willis, in England, was a partisan of the 
chymiatrics,t and they had a great influ- 
ence in Germany ; though in France the 
attachment of most physicians to the Hip- 
pocratic and Galenic methods, which 
Drought upon them so many imputations 
of pedantry, was little abated. A second 
school of medicine, which superseded this, 
is called the iatro-mathematical. This 
seems to have arisen in Italy. Borelli^s 
application of mechanical principles to 
the muscles has been mentioned above. 
These physicians sought to explain every- 
thing by statical and hydraulic laws ; they 
were therefore led to study anatomy, 
since it was only by an accurate knowl- 
edge of all the parts that they could apply 
their mathematics. John Bemouilli even 
taught them to employ the differential cal- 
culus in explaining the bodily functions.^ 
But this school seems to have had the 
same leading defect as the chymiatric ; it 
foi^^ot the peculiarity of the laws of or- 
ganization and life, which often render 
those of inert matter inapplicable. Pit- 
cairn and Boerhaave were leaders of the 
iatro-mathematicians ; and Mead was reck- 
oned the last of its distinguished patrons.^ 
Meantime, a third school of medicine grew 
up, denominated the empirical ; a name to 
be used in a good sense, as denoting their 
regard to observation and experience, or 
the Baconian principles of philosophy. 
Sydenham was the first of these in Eng- 
land ; but they gradually prevailed to the 
exclusion of all systematic theory. The 
discovery of several medicines, especially 

• Vol. ▼., p. 59. Biogr. Uni?. 

t Sprengel, p. 73. t Id., p. 150. 

^ Id., p. ISS. Bee Biogra|ihie UmventUe. art 
BonrhaaTs, for a general enticiam of Uie lalro- 
mathenntimint. 



the Peravian baric, which was first used 
in Spain about 1640, and in England about 
1654, contributed to the success of the 
empirical physicians, since the eflScacy of 
some of these could not be explained on 
the hypotheses hitherto prevalent.^ 



Sect. IV. On Obikktal Literatvri. 

39. The famous Polyglott of Brian Wal« 
ton was published in 1657 ; but poiygimt 
few copies appear to have been ^ waitoq. 
sold before the restoration of Charles If. 
in 1660, since those are very scaree which 
contain in the preface the praise of Crom- 
well for having facilitated and patronised 
the undertaking; praise replaced in the 
change of times by a loyal eulogy on the 
king. This Polyglott is in nine languages, 
though no one book of the Bible is printed 
in so many. Walton's Prolegomena are 
in sixteen chapters or dissertations. His 
learning, perhaps, was mater than his 
critical acuteness or good sense ; such, at 
least, is the opinion of Simon and Le Long. 
The former, in a long examination of 
Walton^s Prolegomena, treats him with all 
the superiority of a man who possessed 
both. Walton was assailed by some big* 
ots at home for acknowledging various 
readings in the Scriptures, and for deny- 
ing the authority of the vowel punctua- 
tion. His Polyclott is not reckoned so 
magnificent as the Parisian edition of Le 
Long, but it is fuller and more conve- 
nient.t Edmund Castell, the coadjutor of 
Walton in this work, published his Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton in 1660, upon which he 
had consumed eighteen years and the 
whole of his substance. This is frequently 
sold together with the Polyglott. 

40. Hettinger of Zurich, by a number 
of works on the Eastern Ian- Hotdawr 
guages, and especially by the 
Bibliotheea Orientalis in 1658, estabUshed 
a reputation which these books no lonaer 
retam since the whole field of Oriental Ut- 
eratore has been more fully explored. 
Spencer, in a treatise of great eru- ^^^^ 
dition, De Legibns Hebreoorum, ' 
1686, gave some offence by the suggestion 
that several of the Mosaic institutions 
were borrowed from the Egjrptian, though 
the general scope of the Jewish law was 
in opposition to the idolatrous practices 
of the neighbouring nations. The vast 
learning of Bochart expanded itself 00^1,,^. 
over Oriental antiquity, especiaUy 



* SprengeU p. 413. 

t Simon, Hist Critique do Yieax TestameDt, p. 
541. Chalmeri. Biogr. Britan. Biogr. Unir. Bni- 
net Man. do LSbntre. 
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. Iliat of whiek tlie Hebrew nation and lan- 
guage is the central point ; but hia etymo- 
logical conjectures have long since been 
set aside, and he has not in other respects 
escaped the fate of the older Orientatists. 
41. The great services of Pococke to 
'Poeofike Arabic literature, which had com- 
' menced in the earlier part of the 
century, were extended to the present. 
His edition and translation of the Annals 
of Eutychius in 1668, that of the History 
of Abnlfaragius in 1663, with many other 
works of a similar nature, bear witness to 
his industry ; no Englishman probably has 
ever contributed so much to that province 
of learning.* A fine edition of the Koran, 
and still esteemed the best, was due to 
Marracci, professor of Arabic in the S^>i- 
enza or University bf Rome, and publish- 
ed at the expense of Cardinal Barbadigo, 
in 1698.t But France had an Orientalist 
Twu -fc^i^ <>f the most extensive learning in 
ii!H«rti«toc D^Herbelot, whose BiWioth^ue 

Orientale must be considered as making an 
epoch in this literature. It was published 
in 1697, after his death, by Galland, who 
had also some share in arranging the ma- 
terials. This work, it has been said, is 
for the seventeenth century what the His- 
tory of the Huns by De Guignes is for 
the eighteenth ; with this difference, that 
D^Heihelot opened the road, and has often 
been copied by his successor.^ 

43. Hyde, m his Reli^onis Persamm 
Hyde. Historia, published in 1700, was the 
first who illustrated in a systematic 
manner the religion of Zoroaster, which 
he always represents in a favourable man- 
ner. The variety and novelty of its con- 
tents ffave this book a credit which in 
some degree it preserves ; but Hyde was 
ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, 
and is said to have been often misled by 
Mohammedan authorities.^ The vast in- 
crease of Oriental information in modem 
times, as has been intimated above, ren- 
ders it difficult for any work of the seven- 
teenth century to keep its ground. In 
their own times, the writings of Kircher 
on China, and, still more, those of Ludolf 
on Abyssima, which were founded on his 
own knowledge of the country, claimed a 
respectable place in Oriental foaming. It 
is remarkable that very little was yet 
known of the Indian languages, though 
fframmars existed of the Tamul, and per- 
haps some others, before the^close of the 
seventeenth century. | 
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43. The progress of geographical 
ence long continued to be slow. Myef ite 
If we compare the map of the «■»■«•- 
world in 1651, by Nicolas Sanson, esteem- 
ed on all sides the best geographer of his 
age, with one by his son in 1693, the va- 
riances will not appear, perhaps, so con- 
siderable as we might have expected. Yet 
some improvement may be detected by 
the eye. Thus the Caspian Sea has as- 
sumed its longer diameter from north to 
south, contrary to the old map. But the 
Sea of Aral is still wanting. The coasts 
of New Holland, except to the east, are 
tolerably laid down, and Corea is a penin- 
sula instead of an island. Cambalu, the 
imaginary capital of Tartary, has disap- 
peared ;* but a vast lake is placed in the 
centre of that region ; the Altai range is 
carried far too much to the north, and the 
name of Siberia seems unknown. Africa 
and America have nearly the same outline 
as before ; in the former, the Empire of 
Monomotopa stretches to join that of 
Abyssinia in about the 12th degree of south 
latitude ; and the Nile still issues, as in all 
the oU^ maps, from a lake Zayre, in near- 
ly the same parallel. The coasts of Eu- 
rope, and especially of Scandinavia, are a 
little more accurate. The Sanson family, 
of whom several were publishers of mape, 
did not take pains enough to improve what 
their father had executed, though they 
might have liad material helps from t^ 
astronomical observations which were 
now continually made in different parts of 
the world. 

44. Such was the state of geography 
when, in 1699, De Lisle, the real pc iMem 
founder of the science, at the age mag o f cte 
oftwenty-four,publishedhismap *'■■''" 

of the world. He had been guided by the 
observations, and worked under the (Erec- 
tions of Cassini, whose tables of the 
emersion of Jupiter^s satellites, calculated 
for the meridisLU of Bologna in 1568, and, 
with much improvement, for that of Paris 
in 1693, had prepared the way for the per- 
fection of geography. The latitudes of 
different regions had been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation ; but no good meth- 
od of determining the longitude had been 
known before this application of 6ali]eo*s 
great discovery. It is evident that the 
appearance of one of those satellites at 
Paris being determined by the tables to 
a precise instant, the means were given to 
find the longitudinal distance of other 

* The Cambalo of Haioo Poio ia probdblT P»- 
kin; batUi0geagm|)hara6«q|iiaiitlrplMadr 
ital of Cathay north of ftha wall of Oubhu 
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piBoes by obaerviiig tiie differoaee of tine ; 
and thus a great number of obaervatioiiB 
having gradually been made, a basia was 
laid for an accurate delineation of the aur- 
faoe of the globe. The previoua atate of 
geogr^hy, and the imperfect knowledge 
which the mere experience of navigatoiB 
could funiish, may be judged by the fact 
that the Mediterranean Seft waa aet down 
with an exoeaa of 300 leagues in length, 
being more than one third of the whole. 
De Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and 
cut off, at the same time, 600 leagues from 
the longitude of Eastern Asia. This waa 
the commencement of the geographical 
labours of I>e Lisle, which reformed, in 
the first part of the eighteenth century, 
not only the general ouuine of the world, 
but the minuter relations of vanoua coun- 
tries. His maps amount to more than 
one hundred sheets.* 

45. The books of travels, in the last lif* 
foytMimd. ty years of the seventeenth cen- 
travdk |gjy^ ^ere far more numeroua 
and more valuable than in any earlier pe* 
liod, but we have no space for more than 
a few names. Qemelh Carreri, a Neapol* 
itan, is the first who claims to have writ- 
ten an account of his own travels round 
the world, describing Asia and America 
with much detail. His Giro del Mondo 
was published in 1600. Carreri has been 
•tiongly suspected of fabrication, and even 
of having never seen the countries which 
he describes; but his character, I know 
not with what justice, has been latterly 
vindicated.t The French justly boast the 
excellent travels of Chardin, Bemier, The- 
Tenot, and Tavemier in the East ; the ac- 
count of the Indian Archipelago and of 
China by Nieuhoff, employed in a Ihxteh 
embassy to the latter empire, is said to 
have been interpolated by the editors, 
though he was an accurate and faithful 
observer.^ Several other relations of 
voyages were published in Holland, some 
of vnaeh can only be had in the native 
language. In English there were not 
many of hiffh reputation : Dampier's Voy- 
ase round the world, the first edition of 
which was in 1607, is better known than 
any which I can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of his- 
^^^^ torians in this period are neidier 
^'^^*' a luminous philosophy nor a rig- 
oroua examination of evidence. But, as 
before, we mention only a few names in 
this extensive province of hterature. The 

* Eloge de De Liele, in (Eottm de FooUneUe, 
Tol. Ti, p. 853. Eloge de CiMtol, ia toI. t., p. 286. 
. Biogr. UniTeraeUe. 

t Tinboeehi, xL, 8& Salfi, xL, 442. 
t Biogr. Univ. 
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History of the Conquest of Mexiee, by An- 
tonio de 8ohs, is '* the last good ,. ^^,^ 
work," says Biamondi, perhaps too ^^ 
severely, " that Spain has produced ; the 
last where purity <tf taste, simplicity, and 
truth are preserved ; the imagination, of 
which the author had given so many 
proofiif does not appear.*^ Bouterwek is 
not less favourable ; but Roberts^m, who 
holds De Bolis rather cheap as an histo- 
rian, doea not fail to censure even his 
style. 

47. The French have some authora of 
history, who, by their elegance ihmoitear 
and perspicuity, might deserve »• Rats- 
notice ; such as 8t. Real, Father D'Or* 
leans, and even Varillas, {nroverbially dis* 
credited as he is for want of veracity* 
The Memoirs of Cardinal de Retx rise 
above these; their animated st^, their 
excellent portraiturea of character, their 
acute and briUiant remariis, distinguish 
their pafles as much as the similar quali* 
ties dkL uieir author. ^ They are written,'* 
says Voltaire, ^ with an air of |[reatness, 
an impetuosity and an ine^ahty which 
are the ima^e of his life ; his expression, 
sometimes mcorrect, often negligent, but 
afanoet always original, recalls continually 
to his readers what has been so frequent- 
ly said of Cesar's Commentaries, that he 
wrote with the same spirit that he carried 
on his wars.'i' The Memoirs of Gram- 
mont, by Antony Hamilton, scarcely chal- 
lenge a place as historical, but we are now 
looking more at the style than the intrin- 
sic importance of books. Evenr one is 
aware of the peculiar felicity and fascina- 
ting g^ety which they display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Unl* 
versal History is, perhaps, the ^^^^^^ 
greatest effort of his wonderful m ueiwr- 
genius. Evwy preceding abridg- "^ Htetoty. 
ment of so immense a subject had been 
superficial and dry. He first irradiated 
the entire annala of antiquity, down to the 
age of Chariema^e, witn iiashes of li^ht 
that reveal a unity and coherence which 
had been lost in their magnitude and ob- 
scurity. It is not, perhaps, an unfair ob- 
jection that, in a history calling itself that 
of all mankind, the Jewish people have 
obtained a disproportionate regard ; and it 
might be almost as reasonable, on religious 
{^rounds, to give Palestine a larger space 
m the map of the world, as, on a like pre- 
text, to noyake the scale of the Jewish his- 
tory so much laiger than that of the rest 
of the human race. The plan of Bossuet 
has at least divided his book into two 
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nther heterogeneovo portions. But his 
conceptions of Greek, and, still more, of 
Roman history, are generalljr magnificent ; 
profound in philosophy, with an outline 
firm and sufficiently exact, never conde- 
scending to trivial remaiiw or petty de- 
tails ; above aU, written in that close and 
nervous style which no one certainly in 
the French language has ever surpassed. 
It is evident £at Montesquieu in all his 
writings, but especiaUy in the Grandeur 
and Decadence des Remains, had the Dis- 
eourse of Bossuet before his eyes ; he is 
Biore acute, sometimes, and ingenious, and 
has reflected longer on particular topics of 
inquiry, but he wants the simple majesty, 
the comprehensive, eag)e*like glance of 
the illustrious prelate. 

40. Though we fell short in England of 
^oMA ^^^ nistorical reputation which the 
btaoricia fir^t part of the century might en- 
^f^i*^ title us to claim, this peri(d may 
be reckoned that in which a cntical atten- 
tion to truth, sometimes rather too minute, 
but always praiseworthy, began to be char- 
acteristic or our researches into fact The 
only book that I shall mention is 
BuTMt Byn,^tig ffistory of the Reforma- 
tion, written in a better style than those 
who know Burnet by his later and more 
negligent work are apt to conceive, and 
which has the signal meritof having been 
the first, as far as I remember, which is 
fortified by a laige appendix of documents. 
This, though frequent in Latin, had not 
been usual in the modem languages. It 
became |praduany veiy ireqaent and al- 
most indispensaUe in historical writings, 
where the materials had any peculiar ori- 
ginality. 



50. The chanffe in the spurit of litera- 
ture, and of the pubUc mind in gen- 
eral, which had, with gradual and 
kUM nm never-receding steps, been coming 
MDUinr. f^^nvard in the seventeenth coitu- 
ry, but especially in Uie latter part of it, 



has been so frequently pointed out to the 
readers of this volume, that I shall only 
<{UOte an observation of Bayle. **I be- 
hove," he says, ^ that the sixteenth cen- 
tury produced a greater number of learned 
men than the seventeenth ; and yet the 
former of these affes was far from being 
as enlightened as the latter. During the 
reign of criticism and philology we saw in 
all Europe many prodigies of erudition. 
Since the study of the new philosophy and 
that of living languages has introauced a 
different taste, we have ceased to behold 
th|B vast and deep learning. But« in re- 
turn, there is diffused through the republic 
of letters a more subtle understanding and 
a more exquisite discernment; men are 
now less learned, but more able.*** The 
volumes which are now submitted to the 
public contain sufficient evidence of this 
intellectual progress both in philosopbj 
and in polite literature. 

51. I here terminate a woik which, it 
is hardly necessary to say, has -^.^^ 
furnished the occupation of not *^**^"*"*- 
very few years, and which, for several 
reasons, it is not my intention to prose- 
cute any farther. The length of these v<^ 
nmes is already greater than I had antici- 
pated ; yet I do not perceive much that 
coidd have been retrenched without loss 
to a part, at least, of the literary world. 
For the approbation which the first of them 
has received I am grateful ; for the lew 
corrections that have been communicated 
to me 1 am not less so ; the errors and de- 
ficiencies of which I am not specialhr 
awajre may be numerous ; yet I cannot af- 
fect to doubt that I have contributed some- 
thing to the general literature of my coun- 
try, something to the honourable estima^ 
tion of my own name, and to the inherit- 
ance of those, if it is for roe still to cher- 
ish that hope, to whom I have to beqoeath 
it. 
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Ber](erac, Cyrano de, his " liS P4dsnt joui," ii, 178. 
His Rmmanreai, 415. 

Berigard, Claude, his " Circuli Pisani," ii, 64. 

Berkeley, Biihopu w(»ks of, ii.,02, 328, 330. 

Bermudiez, traffeoies of^ L, 364. 

Bemi, his " Orlando Innamorato," i, 167, 194. Hia 
lighter prodootiona, 194. Boiardo's poem of Or- 
lando, rewritten by, 2ia Ludicroua poetry na^> 
med after him, Poesia Bemesca, ib. 

Bemier's Epitome of Gaaaendi, ii, 305, 329. 
Tmvels, ii, 433. 



Bemouilli, Joho^ on tne l^etential calculus, ii, 431. 
Beroaldo, litoirian of the Vatican, i, 148. 
Berqoin, Louis. French martyr, i, 191. n. 
BessarioB, Cardinal, hia " Adversus calnmniatorem 

Platooia," i, 94. 
Bethune, Mr. Drinkwater, hia Lift of GalOeo^ ii, 

849. 
Beza,'"deH0raUci8puBiandla,"i,888,887. Hit 

Latin Testamant, SOOi Latifi poetry of, 35& 
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9ibbiei]n, Gaidinal, his comadf of •«<Uadn,"i, 
148. 

Bible, the, i, 96, 103, 194; ii., 263, 264, 275. In 
pnodem languages prohibited by the pope and 
baraed, i., 413. The Sistine Bible, 290. That 
by Clement VIIL, ib. Protestant Bibles and 
Testaments, ib. Genenm Bible, ib. Corerdale's 
Bible, ib. The Bishop's Bible, ib.,; u., 56. Eng- 
lish Bible, translated under the anihority of 
James I., 58. See Scriptures. 

Bibliographical works, I, 412. 

Bibliotheca UnWeiisalis, of Oesner, i., 412. 

Bibliothiqae UniTerselle, of Le Clerc, ii., 286. 

Biblioth^ques, UniTsrselle, Choisie, et Andenne et 
Modeme, celebrity of these leTiews, ii., 286. 

, Fran9aises, of Ia Croix, and of Ver- 
dier, i, 387, 412. 

Biddle, Unitarian writer, ii., 288. 

Bilson, bishop of Winchester, 1., 311, n. 

Biographie universelle, the, i., 357, n., efpstnsi. 

Blackmore's poems, ii, 380. 

Blaew, his ** Mappemonde,*' d^e., it, 266. 

Blank ferw, first mtrodaction of, i, 223, 346. Mil- 
ton's, ii., 374. Of Mariowe, i., 360. Of other 
authors, 37L 

Blomfield, 0r. Chatles, bishop of London, on the 
eorraption of the Greek language, i., 66, n. Ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review, 178, n. 

Bloodel, controvenialist, ii., 43, 53. 

Blood, cixtiulation of the, ii., 259-262, 430. 

Boccacio, cpticism on his taste and LaHn works, i., 
02.290. His «« Eclogues,'' 63. His Novels, 220. 
His ** O^ealcMna Deorum,*' 260. His " Decame- 
rone,** 231. His <*de Casibns Yiroram lUnstii. 
um,** 345. 

Boecalmi, TfBlan, iL, 220. His BagguagU di Par- 
nasso, 220, i&9, 

Boehart,the*<Oe6gmpliia8aera*'of, iL,264. His 
•* Hieiosoicon," 265. His works on Hebrew, ftc, 
431. 

Bodin,Jobn,Wiiailgsof,i,289;ii.,lS2,220. His 
«< Repubtic," i,, 319-390. Comparison of, wilh 
Mach»aTeiandAnstotIe,320. WithMonteeooieu, 
ib. See 321, n. 

Bodius, Alexander, i, 358. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder of the Bodlsjan Li- 
bnuy at Oxford, i., 410; ii, 387. Its cstplogtte, 
26& Its Oriental ManuseripU, 265. 

Boerhaave, works of, ii., 431. 

Boitie, Gtieone de la, " Le Contr* Un^o^ i., 905. 

Boethius, his C<in«>latiao of Philosophy, 1., 25. 

Boiaidow Hatteo Maria» count of Scanmnao, i., 130, 
His Orlando Innamorato reriswed, 130, 16T. 

Boileau, aatire of, ii., 236, 237, 372. Praises Mai. 
heibe,i71, His ** Epitres,** 370, "ArtofPoe- 
try/* ib. Comparison with Horace, ib. His Lu- 
tnn, 165, n., 371, 381, 419, Chaneter fff his po- 
etry, 371, 414. 

Bois or Boyse. Mi;., reviser of the English lianala» 
tion ofthe Bible, i., 262. 

Boisrobert, French academician, ii., 235. 



Bologiui, Univernty of, i„ 33. 



Algebra of, i, 394. 
Bon, Professor of Civil Law, ii., 365^ n. 
Bonarelli, his Filli di Scire, a pastoral disms, jL, 
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Bonamy, literary essays of, i., 34. 
Bond, John* his notes on Horace, ii, 16, 
Bonfadio, correspondence of, i., 378. 
Bonnefons or Bonijfonius, i., 357. 
Books, the earliest printed, 1, 95. 
— ~, prohibition of certam. i., 41 3, See PiiptiDg. 
Bordone's IsUods of the world, with Chnts, L, 942, 
BorsHi, ** de Moto Anfanalium,** ii., 430. 
Borgfaino, Raiaelle. treatiae on Painting by,i^ 3n. 
Borgia, Francia, duke of Otudia, i, 196. 
Btego^ Loca di, L, 998. 



Boeeaa, SpanUi poetry of, L, 210. MO; fl., IffT. 
Bossoet, bishop en Heanx, i, 164 ; iL, 42, 47, %^r 

294. The -Hlstoire UmverseUe^ef, 278»433. 

His Sermon before the Assembly ofthe Gallicaa 

Clergy, 279. Draws up the four Articles, ib. 

"Exposition de la Foi Catholique,*' 281, 

Controversial writings of, 282, n., 283. 

ations of the Protestant Churche^** i, 164 ; iL, 

283,287. FaneraldiBCOOiee8o(;205,399. 
Botal of Asti, i, 405. 
Botanical Gardens instituted, L, 239. Ai Maiboiy, 

ib. At Pisa and at Padua, 240^ 401. 
Botany, science of, l, 239, 401. Writen go, ti^ 

258, 271, 425, 427. 
Botero, Giovanni, his ** Ragione di Stato,** L, 311. 

His Cosmography, 406. Of English Policy, iL, 

134. 
Boucher, ''de JQst4 Henrid IIL abdicatiooe,* L, 

309. 
Boncbetel, his translation of the Hecoba of Enripi- 

dee, i., 227, 
Bouhours, critic and grammarian, ii., 170. HI* 

« Entretiens d*Ariste et d'Eugine." 408, 403. 

Sarcasms of, 403. His "LaMmiAn de faisD 

Peneer.*'404. 
Booilland, astroDomer, ii., 249. 
BoQiben or BeilMmiiis, Latin ooera o^ ii., 184, 186u 
Bouidalooe, le p^re, style of nis sermons, iL* 204» 

295. 
Bouidin, Jesuit, adversus Descartes, ii, 94. 
Boorsenlt, his <« Le Mercare Galant," ii., 302, 383. 
Bouterwek, criticisms of, i., 146, 147, n., 210, 226^ 

227, 280, 832, tt^ 337, 338, 340, 361, 363, 386 ; iL» 

167, 170, 172, n., 191, 233, 236, 373. 
Boyle, Charlee, hie controveny with Bentlej, iL» 

276. 
-^—^ Robert, Metaphysical works of, iL, 421. Ex- 
tract from, 428. His meiits in physics and chyn- 

istrr, ib. His literary character, ibi 
Bndabaw, William, literary rapotatioii of, iL,4lO, m. 
Bain, anatomy of the, ii., 430. Ita stnictara, flk 
Bramhall, Arehbidiq), iL, 35, n. 
Biandt'a Hiatory, iL, 42. 
Braxil, Natural History, dw., of, iL,256. 
Brebmof, his ** Phsrsafie," ii., 378L 
Brentiu^his controversy, L, 278. 
Breton, English iioet,L, 347. •* MavHk" o^ 301, a. 
lays, L, 41. 



Brins, Henry, mathematician, iL, 340^ 941. 

Binomial theoram of, 244. 
Brisspn on Roman law, L, 266, 322. 
Brito, Ouliemus, L, 59. 

Brooke, Lord, style of his poetiy obeeon, £, ITS, 
Brooghton, Hugh, L, 284, 406. 
Brown, Mr. George Armitage, ** Shakspean^a an- 

tobipgraphical poems** bgr, iL, 179, n. 

, Dr. Thomaa, ii., 79. 

Browne, Sir Thomaa, his ** R^o Medici,*' fi., 120. 

*9 Britannia's Paatorala, iL, 178. 

^'s Inquiry into Vulgar EntNra, ii., 270, 4S8L 

Brucker, hii Hiatory and Analysis^ L, 172, n., 291 ; 

ii/,60, 
Braeys. French dramstic author, ii., 393. 
Brunfels, Otto, the «* Herbanim viva Eieones" o^ 

L,239. 
Bruno, Jordano, theories of, L, 1T2, 293 ; ii., 69, 318. 

Hjs philosophical works, L, 293, 285, 30Si Hie 

gintneism, 204. On the ' 
onnets by, 205, n., 378. 

Bruvire, liS, Canct^res de. iL, 348. 

Bryjges, Sir Egerton, his British Bibliographer, L, 
345. HiaCensura,888, 

Bucer, woi)u of, circulated in a fictitione name, L, 
193. 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, L, 258, 408. *•!)• 
Jura Rfl^n^i,'* 265, 306, 306, 362. HisLnlin poe- 
try, 366 ; iL, 181. His FMlBBi 186. 
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Bockhnnt, Lord [ThonM BtuAySU), hiUndiiettDii 

to the Minoor of MagistzBtot, i., 345, 346» 367. 
Bddaut, works of, L, 156, 177, 168, 216, 961. The 

CommenUurii Lingaa Qtmom, 177. Hit obMrra* 

tions OD the Pandectf, 146^ 215. 
Bohle, chiefly copies Bmeker'e Hist PhiL, i, 201, 

292, 293. Kemaiks by, ii., 303, 818. 
Bulgarini, l, 385. 
Bull, his *'Hsrraoiiu Apostolica," ii> 287. His 

" 0efensio Fidei Nicens," 286. 
Bollinger, theologitn, i., 288. 
Bunel, Peter, epistles of, i, 176, n., 179i. 
Bonjan, John, nis ** Pilgrim's Progress," i, 169 ; 

ii., 417. 
Baonarotti, Michael Angelo^ ii., 330, n. 
Boonmattei, on the Uogua Toecana, ii, 221. 
Burgendicios, logician, it, 61, 299. 
Barks, tkimood, ii, 86. 
Borleigh, Lord, li., 42. 
Bunnan, quotation from, ii, 23. 
Bttmet, Bishop, his " History of his Own Times," 

ii,2S7,n. His "History of the ReformatioD,'* 434. 
, Thomas, his '* Archsotogia Philosophica," 

it, 300. Theory of the fiarth by> 4S8. 
Barton's " Anatomy of Melancholy,*' ii., 232. 
Bury,- Richard of, i., 61. His library, ibk His 

** Philobiblon," 61. n. 
Busenbaam, his *< Medalla casunm GoosdentiB," 

iL, 122^ 
Butler, his ** HndibTas,'' ii., 873, 878. 

's " Analogy," ii., 348, n. 

Boxtorf, the elder, Hebraist, ii, 264. 

' ' , the son, his coDtroTsny on tbe tnxt of 

Scripture, ii, 264. 

Cabala, the Jewish, i, 119. 

Cabot, Sebastian, i, 242, 407. 

Cadamosto, Tenetian, his voyages of di s cov eg y , i, 

148. 
Ctelias Rhodiginas, i, 266, 269. 
Cssalpin, botanical writer, i. 403; ii, 256, 48& 

His "• QoMtiones Peripatetim,'' 260, 261. 
Caiaa, Roman presbyter, i., 30, n. 

, Dr , «* on British Dogs," i, 401. 

Catetan, controTerriaiist, i., 265. 

Caideron de la Barca, Pedro, tragi*cooisdies of, ii., 

189. Number of his pieces, ib. Comedies of, 

190. His<'LaVidaes8ueno,"ib. His^'ASe- 
creto s^Tio secrets Vengan^a," 191. His style, 
ib. His merit discussed, 198. His school, 363. 

Calendar, the Gregorian, L, 271. 

Calepio, Latin dictionary of, i, 143, 179. 

Calisto and Melibon, tfpanish play, i, 146. Its 
great reputation, ib. 

Calixtus, Oeorge, desirsd anion in religion, ii, 86, 
42, n. 

Callistos, Andronicos, i, 93. 

CalprenMe, his *' Cassandra," ii, 236. His '* Cle- 
opatra," ib. 

CalTin, John, bom in Pieardy, i., 192. His •' Insti- 
tatee," a (ezt-book, 179, 192, 287, n. ; a, 287. 
Their great reputation, i, 198. Exposition of his 
doctrine, 192. Received as a legislator at Gene- 
ra, ib. His controversy with Casaander, 277. 
Death of Servetos, 280, 281, 282 ; ii., 48. Calvin- 
ists favoorable to repobbcan tnstitutiona, 133. 
Their doctrinee, 35, 36, 41, 139, 282, 287. Who 
styled Crypto-Calviniats, i, 279. 

CaWisius, beth, Chronologjr of, ii., 24. 

Cambridge, University of, i., 31, 160, n., 182, 183, 
229, 262, n., 409 ; ii., 274. The University Libra- 
ry, t, 410 i it, 268. The press, i, 264. 

Camden, his Greek Oremmar, i, 264. His *' Bri* 
tanoia,"265. His life of Elisabeth, ii, 267. 

Camenrias, his age, i., 181. His Commentaiies, 
253, 264. A restorer of ancient leainittg» 261. 
On Botany, ii,256» 487. \ 



OsflBnoB, a WncA divte^ iif ^. 

Camoens, the ** Lusiad" of, i, 339. 

Campanula, Thomas, i, 998 ;ii., 250. His^PoU^ 

tics," 132. His " City of the Sun," 238. Anal* 

ysis of his philosophy in the ^^ Compendium de 

Renim NatarA," 61-63. 
Campano, his Life of Biaodo di Montone, ii, 175, n. 
Campanas, venion of JBndid by, i., 77. 
Campbell, Mr. Thonua, tematks of, i, 346, 348, n., 

350. 
Campion, Eng lishjpoet, i, 350. 
Campistron, ii., 889. 
Canini, Angelo, i, 246, 405. His <* Hellenisma^" 

a grammar. 251 ; ii, 273. 
Cano, Melchior, theological writer, 1., 198. 
Canter, Theodora, the ** Vaii» Lectionse" of; i, 

253. 
, WiUiam, his Torsion of Aristides, i, 24& 

His ** Nova Lectiones," 253. 
Canos, Melchior, his •• Loci Theologici," i, 287. 
Capalla, Martianos, i, 26l 
Capita German scholar, i, 164. 
Cappel, Lonis, his ** Arcanom ponctnationia nv** 

latom," ii., 264. *« Giitica Sacra" ol, ib. 
Caraccio, his ** Conradino," ii., 383. • 
Cardan, Jerome, algebraist, i, 234. His Role for 

Cable fiqoationa, 234, 891; ii, 244, 245. On 

Mechani(», i, 397. 
Cards, playing, i, 95. 

Caraw, Thomas, merit of hie poetry, ii., 181, 872. 
,Richaid, hie translation of Tasso, i, 850l 



Canon's Chronicle, by Melanchthon, i, 242. 
Carloetadt, reli^ioas teneu of; i, 265. 
Cailovingian kings, charten by the. i, 50l 
Caro, Annibal, correspondence of, i., 878. Hit 

translation of the ^neid, 828, 333. His dispute 

with Caatelvetro, 384. 
Carrari, Oemelli, his Thivttle, ii, 433. 
Canssian Philosophy, eommary of the, ii, 90-104» 

306^ 329, 331. Varioas particulara, 306, 329, 38K 

See Deecartes, and raepective heads in indsx. 
Cartwright, bia ** Platform," i, 266. . 

', William, oooplet by, ii, 204, n. 
Case, licentious verse of, i, 333. His ** Oalatee^" 

303,328,377. 
Casanbon, Isaac, editione of the classics by,i,260; 

ii., 14. A light of the literary world, i, 261. 

Correspondence with Sealiger, 261, 268, n. ; ii, 

81, n. 

', Meric. ii, 16, n., 32, n.^ 275. His ae- 

coont of Oxfora University, 267. 
Casimir, lyric poetry at, ii, 184, n., 185. See Sav* 

bievas. 
Casiri, Catalogue of Arabic MS8. by, i, 50^ 51. 
Casks, Kepler on the capacity of, ii., 242. 
Cassander, George, his " Consultation" on the Cod> 

lession of Aagsburg, i, 277. His controversy 

with Calvin, ib. Grotios's Annotations, ii, 82. 
Caasiodoras, i., 26, n. 
CasUlio, Sebastian, i, 282, n. : ii, 41, 48. Beta's 

raply -to Beliius, id m Castalio, i, 282. Seiipta- 

ral ▼ersion of, 290. 
Castanheda, deecriptton of Asia by, i, 407. 
Castell, Edmund, his Lexicon Heptaj^lotton, ii, 43L 
Castellio, his wMk on Hydraolics, it., 253. 
Caatelvetro, criticisms of, i., 167, n., 384. His com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Poetios, 384. 
Caatig l ione, Latin poetry of, i, 226, 383, 414. 
Castiilejo, Spanish poet, i, 338. 
Caeuistry, ii., 119, 190. 
CasuisU, writings of certain, ii., 122. TheEniM 

Casuists, 125. The Romish, 119. 
Caterus, his objections to Descartes, ii, 94, 
Catharin, his works not orthodox, i, 196, 287« 
Cathay or China, i, 407. 
•* Catholicon" of Balbi* in 1460, i, 97. 
Catholico, ttair wiit«r% i» 284» 889. fiagiiab 
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Rome. 

Oata, popabr Dntch post, »., 178. 

Caadine Forlu, the, li, 160. 

C^TiliOTt, mafthemttieMn of Bolofu, ii, S4a. His 
geometry, ib. 

Cuton» fint printed books of, i., 90. 

Cecchini, celebnted harieqaiii. it, 160. 

G6lioMagfio,Odesof,i, 320; ii.,a6a 

Calao Mino, **de Hereticia/* &c., i., 883; ii, 48. 

Caltea, Conrad, i., 128, DraoMa of, 183, 844. 

Celticna aeimo, deacribed, i., 34, n. 

•* Cantoris If agdaborgenaea," the, i., 878, 88a 

Cen(uiiatorea, the, who tanned, i., 888. 

Ceritantea, Latin poena of, iL, 184. 

Carvantea, fepotation of his ** Don Qvzoto," ii, 833. 
German cntidam aa to his deaign, ib. Obaerva- 
tiona on the author, 934. Excellenee of the Ro- 
mance, 835. Hia minor noveb, ib. ; L,380u Hia 



tratedf of Nnmancia, 364. Criticism by, ii, 160L 
Cesalpini, hia Qosatianea Pertpatetios, i> 80L 

Sketch of hia ayatem, fb. 
Oaaarini, merit of, il., 186. 
Ceai, Prince Frederic, Ibanda the Lyaoean Soeiefty 

at Rome, il, 848, 258, 880. 
Cava, hia Latin poomo, ii., 381. 
ChalcoBdylaa, aimea from ConeMmrinople in Italy, 

L 03. 
Chaldee, the langoage and Soriptarsa, i, 170 ; ii, 

«63,865. 
Chaloner, Sir Thoraaa, hia poam •* !)• Repnblie4 

InaUnnoidA," i., 368, 387. 
Chamberiayne, u., 375. 
Champmeli, M ademoiaalle de, ii, 384. 
Chancellor, hia foyifa to the North Sea, i., 407. 
Cbapelain, Fnocb poet, ii, 886. Hie ««La Pn- 

celle " 37^ 
Chapelle or rHaiilier, poet, a, 371. 
Chapman, diamaa of, ii., 818. Hia Homer, i, 390 ; 

ii, 818. 
Charlaasagne, cathedial and coBvantioiial achoola 

estabUahed by, i, 87, 30, 38. 
Charlea I. of England, i, 886 ; ii^ 98, 106, 197,917, 

980,831. 
' IL, education and Hteratara in hia reign, 

Ii, 875, 807, 887, 378. Oedioe of poatrr, 360. 

Latin poetiT, 383. Comedy, 306. 
" VL, tna Emperor, i, 336. 

--^-— IX. of France, i, 343. 
le Chaiiva, i, 35, 36, n. 



Charieton, Dr., hia tranalation of Gaaaandi, ii, 880. 

Ghardsn, Toyagee de, ii, 438. 

Chaifon, Pater, treatise •* dee Troia V6ritia,'' Ike, 

by, i, 880. On Wisdom, ii, 56, 196. 
Charters snciently written on p^y rue and on pardi- 

ment, i, 50, 51. 
Chaucer, remarks on his poetiy, i, 46| 283, 345, 346. 
Chauliau, poema of, ii., 371. 
Cheke, Sir John, i, 170. Oreek pr o f eaaor at Cem^ 

bridge, 183. His ** Reformatio Legnm Eedaal- 

aatiearam,** 850. 
Chemnitx, the Loci Tbeologici of, i, 887, 888. 
Cheralier, Hebrewpiofaaaor, i, 405. 
Chevy Chase, i, 366. 
Chiabrera, ItaUan poemi, 165, 185^ 367. Hbimi. 

tetoia, 166. 
ChUd, Sir Josiah, on iiade, ii, 303. 
Chiltiogwoith, writinga and doctrines ei, Ii, 887, 

358. *« Religion of Prataatante'* by, 38. 
China, miasionariea to, i., 407 ; ii, 865. Hlatoiy 

of, i, 407. Nietthoflfa Account of, ii, 433. 
Chioeae language and manuaeripta, lit 966. 
Chivalrr, ite enct on poetry, i, 84. Ronancaa of, 

880 
« Chriatiad, the," of Tide, i, 884 
Chriatina of Sweden, ii, 103,360. 
OhnatiM ef Piaa, « Indy af lUenry aoomplMh^ 
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Christopherson, his Jephthah, i, 880. 

Gfanmology, Joaepb Scaliaer'a •*de ~ 
Tempormn," i, 870. Hia JoliaB Peiiod, ftu 
Archbisbop Usher's, ii., 878. The Haksew ( ~ 
nology, ib. Writers on, 878, 8T0. 

Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i., 70. ^ 

Chrysoatom, aditiona of, ii, 16L 

Chymiatry, acience of; n., 481, 489* 

Ciaconius, Alfonsos, i, 868. 

or Chacon, Peter, i.. 



Ciampoii, the •• Rime" of, ii, 166i 

Cibber, hia plays, ii, 308. 

Cicero, orattona of, diaeonrad by PogglOv i, S6. 

His style a criterion of langnaga, 64, 174 ; it, 91. 

Argument by, i., 131. Editions of, 90, 17% 9«, 

n.,864. Hia orationa elucidated by 8igoBhie,MT. 

His epistles, 378 ; ii., 278. Quotation Iran, Id. 
** Ciceroois Consul *' dfcc, bf Bellenden, ii., 131. 
Cid, the, of Pierre ComeHle, ii, 103. Cii^qpea^ 

886,385. Romances of the, 167. 
Cinsnto, Acadeaay del, ii., 480. 
Cinthio, Giraldi, lua tr^edy of the - Oibaacksw* L, 

886. His •« Hundred Tslee," 388. 
Ciicunmavigators, aoeount of, i, 467, 406l 
Civil Law and Civiliana, i, 38, n., 33, 391, : 

ii, 141,«(Me..854,36& 
Clarendon, Earl of, his <* History," ii, 931. 
Clariua, Isidore, edition of the Vnlgsle by, i, 

405. 
Claaaica, first and ceMmted editioBaof the, 1,M^ 

177, 170, 944, 264; ii, 875. Varionmi mHliwn, 

i, 176 ; ii, 978. Dolphin, 61, m fmim. 
Clauberg, German metaphyaiciao, ri., 306. 
Claude, French Protestant oontrowsfsinl witei^ iL, 

881. His confersnce with Boesnet, 981. 
Clavina,i,306. His Euclid, 305. 
Clement Vlll.. i, 279. Character of, ii, 95, 43L 

An edition or Scr^taie anthoriaad by this pop*, 

i,eoo. 

Clement, Jaquaa, regicide, i., 310. • 

Clenerdoe, Cfreek Grammar of, i, 178, 961 ; ii,9llL 

Cleiaelier, metaphyaician, ii., 91, 953, 306. 

Cleveland, aatire m, ii., 378, 380. 

Clugni, abbot of, see Peter ClnnJartMia^i, 81, dM. 

LiluirT of the Abber of, 58. 
Clnsius, his works on Natutal Hiatetjand Botany, 

i, 403 ; ii.^ 856. 
Clttvariua, hia Germania Antiqna, ii., 93. 
Coccejua, Summa DoctriMi o^ ii, 54. 
Codei Chaitaoaua, Cottooian MSS. (GaAa, B. L}, 

contanta, and materiala vrrittan on, i, 59 
Coeflbteau, translation of Florae b^, n., 983L 
Colter, Patholocioal Anatomy by, l, 404. 
Coleridge, Mr.,liis praise of Beaumont and Vlalcb* 

er, ii., 199, n. Hia philoagiliical visw of tb» 

plays of Shakspeare, 905. Ranarka by, L, SIB; 

u., 888, n., 376. Hia •• Remaina," 374, n. 
Colet, Dean, founds St PauPs aehool, i, 
Colinaus, his praaa at Paris, i., 170, 180. 
CoUalto, Count of, i, 331. 
CoUier'a Hiatory of Drsmatic Poetry, and 

of the Stage, i, 146, n., 888, 367,368^ n. ; ii, lOa 
Colocci, Angelo, Latin poet, i, 849. 
Colomiea, tba *< Colomesiana,** i, 884, n. 
Cokmna, Vittoria, Marchioness of Peeean, baaoty 

of her canzbnaa, i, 195, 817, 338. 
Coluceio Salotato, liteiwy merite oi; i, 64. 
Criumbus, Christopher, epistle o^ i, 146L Hia 

diacoyery of America, 178. 
» RnaMoa, •«de Re AnatomicA," i, 401 ; 

Ii, 260^ 861. 
Columna or Cokxma, hia botanical wofka, Ii, 998L 

Hia etdnngB of planta, 858, 485. 
CooMdy, ii, 397. Italian, i, 885, 380. Eil a w po 

raneoua, ii, 180. Of intrignt, 8J& BpaniaJi, L 
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sn.,ta. 8e« alw BSMM in Ittln of Eb^Mi 

and French diamatiflU. 
CSomenias, bi« ayttom of araouing Latiii, iL» 13. 

ItichvMloaiaUc inleDtion, ib. 
CoBMs, NatalM, M ythojogift bj. i, St9. 
Comets, Uwoiy respoctinf, it, 247. 
ComiiMo, Philip do^ U m 
Comiiiaiidin't Euclid, i, 395. 
ConiBierce and Tnde» Worlu on, fi., 139, 363. 
ConunoDwnlths, ori^ of, 1, 313 ; u., 137, 138. 
Condillac, works of; li., 110, n., 150. 
Confenmi, aoricoUr, ita importanco to a Chvreh, 

iL,U9,l20. The Co nf eiaor ' s directory offico, 190. 
Coonere, Williun. hia conediea, ii., 397. OU 

Bachelor, ib. Way of the Worid, ib. Lore fior 

Love, 39a Hi* ''Mooning Bride,'* 390. 
GoniBaectianB,on,ii,842. Problem of the cycloid, 

S43. 
Coanan, civilian, L, 382. 
Cenmd of Wartsbarg, l, 42. 
Gonringitts, Herman, tL, 131, 141. 
Cooatance, council of, L, 865, 319. 
Conatantin, Robert, nijpatatkm of hie Laiicop, i, 

250,803. 
Conetantinople, refolution in language on ita cap- 
tun by Mohammed IL, i., 69. 
Conetitutiana of European atatea, printed by the 

Elxevirs, li, 131. 
Contareoi, hii piaty, i, 276. 
Genti, Ouisto ^» Italian poet, i, 100. 

, N icolo di, hia Tiavela in the East, i, 98. 

ContracU, on, ii, 136, 14a 

Contnt Social, of J. J. Rouaaeau, vL, 188. 

Conventa, expulaton of none from their, L, 187. 

Cooke, Sir Antony, i, 965. 

Copernicus, astronomical system of; L, 236, 298, 395. 

The six books of, 237, n. ; ii« 239. His system 

sdopted by Galileo, l, 396 ; iL,84a Its progress, 

62,82,249. 
Coppetta, Franoesco, canxooe of; L, 389, 333, n. 
Coptic, thii language indebted to the re a o archee of 

Atbanastus urcher, it, 265, 
Cordova, Granada, and Malaga, coUeglato inatitu- 

tions of; i, 32. 
Coidos Earicius, fail '* Botanilofl;icoiL'' i., 239. 
Comeille. Pierre, dramas of: his Melite, ii, 193. 

The Cid, 193, 226, 385. His Clitandrs, La Veuve, 

and M4d^, 193. Lea Horaces, 194. Cinna, ib. 

His tn^gedy of Polyeocto, 195. Rodocone, 195, 

387. Pompfe, 196. HencUos, ib. Nioom^de, 

19a His comedy of Le Menteur, ib. Style of, 

194. Faults and beautieeof, 19a His trmdiee 

unequal in merit, 383. Comperiaon of Racine 

with, 387. His party, 402, n. 

, Thomas, dramatic works of, ii, 38a 

Comslius k liSpide, ii., 53. 

Comiani, critical remarka of, i, 100, 167, 332, n., 

361,377; ii, 36a 
Corregcio and Taaao, their respective talents com- 

pared, i, 336. 
Coneepondence, Literary, i. 877, 4ia 
Cortesius, Paulus, his "Dialogue de homintbus 

doctis," i, 64j n., 106. Hii commentary on tlie 

scholaatic philosophy, 245. 
Corydus, a patron of learning, i. 243. 
Coasali, history of Algebra by, i., 234, n., 235, 236, 

IL, 99^ tt. 
Costanzo, Angelo di, i, 328, 333. 
Costar, Lawrence, printer (rf Haarlem, i, 95. 
Cota. Rodrigo, dramatic author, i, 14a 
Cotelier, hia Greek erudition, ii., 874. 
Cotta,i,383. 
Councils of the Chureh of Rome, i, 164, 196, 197, 

276,285,289; iL,87,36. 
Courcelles, Arminian divine, i, 386 ; ii.. 286, 288. 
Cousin, M., remarks of, ii, 306, n. His woike of 

Descartea, 101, n., 104. 
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Oowmtiis, Speniih lawyv, i, 824, 896^ 38T. 

Covenants to be fulfiUed, u., 13a 140. 

Cowley, poems of, ii., 176. Hit Pindaric odee, 177. 
His Latin styls, ib. Johnson's character of, ibb 
His**EpitaphiumViviAuctoiis,''383L His prose 
woriES,410. 

Coz, Leonaid, hia « Art of Rhetoric,>* U 233, 387. 

Crakanthorp, logical worka of, ii, 61. 

Cnnmer, Archbishop, ii., 46, 47. 

Crsehew, atyle of his poetry described, ii., 17a 

Creed, the Apostlee',ii, 49. The Athanasian, th. 

CieUins, "de Setiiftctione Christi," ii, 44. Hie 
" Vindida," 48. 

Crsmonini, Cttsar, i, 291, 902; ii, 61. 

Creaci, i., 384. 

Creecimbeni, poet nd critio, i, 8ia 330, 385; ii« 
166,369. Hiatory of National Poetry, by, 899. 

** Critad Sacfi,** i.,.207, 405 ; ii, 297. 

Criticism, literary, nsmee emineni in, i, 247. Gra- 
ter's Theeaurua Crittcua, ib. Lambinos, 24a 
Cruquitts, ib. Henry Stepbene, ib., m ptum, 
French treetksa of, 38a Italian, 232, 830^ 38a 
Spanish critics, 386. Early Enfl^h critics, 387. 

Croiz do Maine, La, i, 387, 4ia 

Croke, Richard, crationa of, i, 160, n., 188. 

CroU, of Heese,on Msgnetim, ii, 263, n. 

Cromwell, state of learning in the Protector's tioM^ 
ii, 875, 357, 373. State of religion, 288. 

Cru<(uiue or de Oraaqiiee, Sehohast of Ilmncsi L, 
240. 

Crnaadecand eonunerce with ConstsBtinople, ia^ 
flusntial on the daasical literatore of Western 
Europe, i, 6a 

Ciiieca,deUa,theyocabolaria,i,386; ii,22t The 
Academy oi; i, 385, 411 ; U., 269. 

Crusius, teacher of Romaic, i., 255. 

Codwoith, hia doctrine, ii., 287, 288, 3ia n- Hie 
*< Intellectual System," 79, 300, 301, 33a On 
^Ftae-wm," 323. *«lmmntahle Morality," by, 

33a 

Cueva, Juan de la, "Art of Poetry" of, i, 38a 
Cojadus, lus works on Jurisprudence, i, 321, 38a 
Cnmberiand, Dr. Ricbwd, "de legiboe NatunB,"ii, 

338^343. Remarka on hia theory, 343,344,347. 
, Mr., criticiama oL ii, 20a 
Cunnus, on the antiqoitiee of Judaiam, ii, 264. 
Curcelliraa, letten of, ii, 44. 
Curvea, the meesmcment of, ii, 942. 
Cusanua, Cardinal Nicholaa, mathematician, i, oa 
Cuvier, Baron, hia cheiactar of Agricola, a German 

met8Unrgist,i,240. His odaion of Conrad Oea* 

ner's works, 399. Also of Aldrovandu8,401. See 

his remarks, ii., 257. 
Cydee, solar and hinar, dee., i, 27a 

Daoh, German devotional aonge of, ii, 17a 
Dacier, the Horace of; ii, 274. Hia Aristotle, i., 

384 ; ii., 274. 
I II I. I . Mfiiam a. Kff tnodatione of H^ntr and 

Sappho, ii, 274. 
Ddll^on the right uee of the Fathen, ii, 37, 5a 
Dale, Fan, Dutch phyaictan, ii., 401. 
Dalechampe, Hist Ghm. Planterom by, i, 403. 
Dalgarno, Georce, his "An dgnorom, Charadar 

uoiveraalis," &c., ii., 327. 
Dalton, atomic theory of, ii, 80. 
Dancoort, his Chevalier k la Mode, ii., 39a 
Dan4a, Greek profeesor in the Umvoidty of Paria, 

i.,18a 
Danid, hie " Panegyric" addressed to James I., ii- 

175. His " Civil Wan of York and Lancaster,** 

a poem, 177. " History of England" by, 23a 
, Saniel, hia " Complaint of Roeamond," i, 

34a 

Dante, Alighieri, life of by Aietm, i, 100. Coo* 
mentary on, by Landino, ib. His Divine Com^ 
die, 44, 73 ;ii, 374, 375 HiaPufgatoiy wdPaifr 
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Compcrimi wnn HoomTi Ip* SK> Cob- 
inrtfon of Milton with, iL, 375. Tho CJgoliiio of, 

Di^ the « Prow FioraotiDe" of, ii, 399. 

Dftvtiiiati*8 Taciuia, L, 378. 

DsTonaDt, Dr. Cbarlos, ii., 385. His ** EMty on 
- Wmyt and Means,** ib. 

, Sir Wilttam, Ina «« Goodibert,'' ii, 178, 

378. 

Davioo, Sir John, Ina poam "On tba fanmorUlity 
of Uw Soul," i., 349 ; ii., 176. 

D«Tila,Hiatoryof tlMCiTtt WarinFYanoa by, ii., 
267. 

Danion*8 Poetical Rhapaody, a coUeetion, l, 347. 

Decembrio, phUologiat, l, 75. 

Dedekind, bis poem on Oeimany, i, 303. 

Dainitiotta of worda, on, it, 99. 

])a|eruido,reaiarkao^ii.,30S. *< HiaUiirB daa Sya* 
tSmaa" by, L, S96, n. 

Mtliar, drsmatie poet, ii, 818. 

Dalfino, dramatic worka of, it, 383. 

Delicia PoaUnun Oallonini, it, 858. 

Bolganim, i., 358, 357. 

— — — -^ Italorom, L, 358. 
■ Scotoroni, L 368. 

Dolphin edtticna of the liStin claaaica, ii, 273. 

Da Marca, eontnifertiat, ii., 99. 

Dametriua CreCenaia, L, 171. 

Democritoa, corpoacnlar thepiy of, ii., 84. 

Denham, Sir John, hia •« Cooper'a Hill,** ii, 175i 

Denmark, Hrandinavian legeiida and ballada of, ii., 
174. 

Deaeartea, philoaophical and acientific dedoctiona, 
dtc., of, i, 31, n., 178, 236 ; ii, 943, 244, 949, 250, 
255, 256, 301, 307, 318, 333. Sammary of his 
Meuphysical Phikiaophy, Ac,, 90-104. His sl- 
gebraic improraments, i, 394 ; ii , 245. Applies 
alffobra to cnrrea, 245. Indebted to Harriott, ib. 
Hia algebraic seometij, 246. Hia theory of the 
world, 250. His mechanic^ 252. Law of mo- 
tion by, 253. On eompoand forces, ib. On the 
lerer, ib., n. His dioptrics, 253, 255. On the 

■ curves of lenaea, 256. On the rainbow, ib. His 
« MediUtions,** 303, 305. His Correspondence, 
305. Accused of plagfiariam, i., 298 ; ii., 108, 246, 
n. Process of the Oarteaian philoaophy, 306, 329. 

Desbonli^res, Madame^ poema of, ii., 372. 

Desmarests, his ** CloTia," ii., 372. 

Deapencer, Hngh le, letter of, 1315 to, i, 51. 

DeapOTtes, Philippe, i, 343. 

Deventer, claaaica printed at, i, 131. Coli^fa of, 
106 

Dibdtn*a Classics, i, 245. 

Dictionaries, early Latin, i., 62, 170. Lexicon Pen- 
taglottom, ii, 263. Lexicon Heptaglottoo, 431. 
Arabic lexicon, 265. Hebrew lexicon, i.« 241, «f 
patmn. Vocabolario della Cniaca, 386 ; ii, 221. 
Lower Oreek, 16. 

Dictionnaire de TAcadtaiie, ii, 402. Ita reriaioD, 
ib. 

Dieo, Lonia de, on the Old Teatament, ii, 263, 265. 

Diese, German critic, i, 339 ; ii, 168. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, tt., 299, 428. 

Dfogenea Laertina, i, 179 ; ii, 69, 300« 

Dionysios of Halicamaasos, i, 179. Edition by 
Sylburgius of, 254. 

Diophantus, bis method in algebra lor indefinite 
qnantitiea, i, 238. 

Dioptrica, science of, ii, 253, 254. 

Disputation, schohwtic and theologica], i, 286,267, 
291. 

Divine right of kinga, ii, 132. 

Dodoena or Dodonana, botanical work of, i, 402. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, i, 22a 

Dolce Lodovico, i, 232, 359. 

Dolot, Etienne, i, 233, 383. 

Domal, •• Lois Cmlea" o( ii., 386i 



Dflmaiiifliinn, iiis style of pamting, t. 

Dominican order oppoaed to the 
i, 197. 8eeal80 279. 299; ii, 43. 

Dooati, Jeanit, hia Rooaan vetna et nova, iL, S3. 

Donatoa, gnmmarof^ printed in wooden saemtype^ 
i, 58, 06, 97. 

Doni, his " Lifarsria,'* a faihli(^gFapliical lualstj, i, 
413. 

Donne, Dr., hia aatfraa,i, 349. Founder of the po- 
etry atyled metaphyaical, ii, 178. Hia 
harmonions, ib. Sermona of, 55. 

Doimt, French poet, i., 246. 

Dorpioa, letter oi; i, 161. 

Dorset, Dake of, poetry of, &, 378. 

Dort« Synod of, ii^ 42, 287. 

Doaglaa, Gawin, hia Aieid, i, 164. Hia 



Doosa, hia Ppema, i, 357. 

Drake, Sir Francis, i, 407. 

Drama, the regular, n^ien renved,i, 146L 
Greek, ii, 374, 377. Of Portngal, i., 148. Of 
Spain, ib. Tranalaiions from the Spanish tbea- 
tie, ii, 189. Lope de Vega and CaMeitNi, ih. 
The Aotoa Sacramentalea, ib. On tlie Italiaa 
and Spaniah drama, i, 350 ; ii, 188. The Faa- 
toral, L 359; ii., 188, 20& The French staco. 
192. The stage popular in the raign of Elm- 
both, 197. Myateriea and MoraKtiea, i, 227,298, 
<r My. Yarioos dramas described, 188 ; ii., 383. 
Italian opera, i, 360. The Melodmme, 181. Lat- 
in plays, 229. First English comedy, ib. Shaka- 
peara, ii, 197-204. Ben Jonson, 205, 206l Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 206-214. Oth«- dramatic 
works, with obserrationa, pamm, 

Drayton, Michael, hia " Barona* Waia," l, 348. 
Hia »• PolyottMOn,** ii, 177. 

Dreama, phenomena oi, and the phaotasna of omb 
awake, ii, 106. 

Drsbbel, Coroelioa, hia microscope, ii, 2S5w 

Drammond, his poems, ii., 178. His sonnets, 180. 

Drosios, Biblical criticiam of, i, 405. 

Dryden, John, ii., 371. His early poema, 377. An- 
nua Mhrabilia, 378. Abealom and Aehitophal, lib. 
Hia genius and wit relieves his satire, ib. Mac 
Flecknoe, ib. Hind and Panther, 379. Fableo, 
ib. Odea, 380. Translation of Viriil. ib. Hia 
dramaa, 377. Hia proae works and style, 410. 
His remarks on Shakspears, 204, n. ** £eny oq 
Dramatic Poetry,** 206, n., 213, n., 214, n. Cfriti- 
cisms by, 302. His heroic trai^edies, 394. Doa 
Sebastian, 395. Spanbh frtUp ib. 

Duaren, interpreter of ciTil law, i., 332. 

Do Bartaa, poetry of, i, 343 ; ii, 371. 

Dublin, Trinity College, ii, 268. 

Do Boia or SyMua, grammarian, i., 233. 

Dncvua, Fronta or Le Doc, his StChiyaostom,IL, 
16. 

Do Cange, prefece to his Glossary, i, 34. 

Dn Chesne, <* Hiatoire do Baianisme** by, i, 279, n. 

Dunbar, William, ** The Thistle and Rosa** of, i. 
147. Hia allegorical poem, '* The Ooblen Tkige,** 
147,222. 

Dundad, the, ii, 370. 

Dunton'a ** Ufe and Errors,** dBc., ii, 419, n. 

Duns Scotus, i, 268. 

Du Petit Thouars, remarka of, i. 403. 

Dupin, U.J opinions of, i, 284, 287 ; ii, 43, n. His 
pianegync on Richer, 28. Hia ** Ancient Disci- 
pline of the Gallican Church," 280. ** Eccleaiaa- 
tical Library," ib. 

Du Plessis Momay, i, 283 ; ii, 98. 

Duport, James, translations of Scripture by, u., 274. 

Doran, hia Romancero, or Spaniah romance bal- 
lads, i, 341, n. ; ii., J67, n. 

Duraa, Mademoiaelle de, ii, 282. 

Durer, Albert, i, 397. 

Dttiyer, hit tiagedy of So^vola, ii, 196. 
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DotMBs, hit ''OriiPDM dm dteoavwlM attribute 

aux Modernes." ii, 202. 
Du Vair, ttyla of his works, i., 379 ; iL, 223, 227. 
DuTal, Aristotle of, ii., 16. 
DaTttnMjTi bis Treatise <ta Hearing* il, 430. 
Dyce, Bir., remarks of» i^ 371, n. 
Dyar, Edward, i., 387. 

Eablb, Jobn, the *' M ieioeoanwiiapbia'' of, ii., 
232. 

Earth, Totatkm of the, i, 399. Theory of iu revo- 
lutton round the son, iL, 248. Bnmet's Theory 
of the, 428. 

Eaatam langliages, stady <d, L, 146; iL, 263, 264, 
265. 

Echiae, his doctrines, L, 285. 

EcoDomists, Political, iL, 363, tt m^. 

Education, Milton's Tractate on, iL, 349. Locke 
on, ib. Public wad privste, 351 . Ancient philos- 
ophen on, 349. Fen41on on female, 352. 

Edward IL, L, 307, 348, 368. 

III., embassy from, to the Connt of Hd- 

land, ij^ 51. 

' ' vl., state of leammg in his time, i., 961, 
307, 379. Stage plays, 6lc., suppressed by his 
council, 228. Anabaptists burned, 281. 

Edwards, Richard, poet, i., 345. Hii '* Amantiom 
Irs," ib., n. ** Damon and Pythias," 368. 

Eichhom*s *' Geschichte der CuUur," dec, i, 132, 
159, p., 288; il,,263,n. 

Elias Levita, il, 264. 

Elizabeth, stste of learning during her reign, L, 961. 
Inferior to its state in Spain, 264. Her own learn- 
ing considerable, 265. Philoeopbical works in 
her time, 266, 304. Works of. fiction, sii., 238. 
Poets, L, 346, 347, 351. The stsge popular, iL, 
197. Court of, described, L, 380. Puotsbment 
of the Anabaptists, 281. English divines in her 
reign, 284. Bull of Pius V. against the queen, 
286. See also 311, 347, 407. 

, Princess Palatine, ii., 102. 

Ellis's " Specimens of Early English Poets,** L, 347, 
n. ; ii., 181, 183. 

— ^-, Sir Henry, on the introduction of writing on 
paper, in the records, L, 52. 

Eurot, Sir Thomas, his work on government, L, 
182, 210, 233. 

ElzeTir KepublicSj the,iL, 131. 

Emmius, ubbo, his Vetus Gracia illustnta, iL, 23. 

Empiricua, Saxtus, L, 302 ; iL, 127. 

England, the Gnfflish language of Anglo- Saxon or- 
igin, i., 44. Old style m, 170. Improvement of, 
iL, 228, 374. Native authora not addicted to the 
use of Latin, L, 265. State of learning, 145, 304, 
«f jNUMM. Restrictions on the press unfavoora* 
bte to literature, 413. Our historians, 172 ; ii., 
267, 6lc Poets, i., 344 ; ii., 174, 372, dec. Dra- 
matic authors, 197, d(c., 395. Moralities and sim- 
ilar plays, i., 228. Works of fiction or novels, 
169 ; u., 238. " Musa Anglicans'* of Latin wri- 
ters, 383. Criticism and philology, 274. 276, tC 
paanm. Political writers, 357-363. 'n)eol<Mnans 
and sermons, i., 284 ; ii., 55, 284, 287, 296. Hom- 
ily of the Church sgainst rebellion, i., 308. Wie- 
lifle and the Reformers, 193, tt poMtim. Writers 
a|[ainst tl)jB Church of Rome, iL, 283. Breach 
with Rome, i , 286. See Reformation. The An- 
riican Church, iL, 40. High-Church party, 37. 
The Lambeth Articlea, 42. 
'* England's Helicon," contributors to, enumerated, 

L,347. 
English Constitution, the, ii.. 361. 

Revolution of 1688, it, 362, 363, 380. 

Ennius, annals of, L, 131. 
Entomology, writers on, ii., 206. 
Ensina, Juan de la, L, 147. 
Eobanos HesMis, i., 182, 225. 



Eploadla AT Amaial laaMtttilioDa, n., I8IL 

Epicurus, iL, 68, 300. 

Episcopius, Simon, ii., 42. A writer for the Re- 
moostnnts, 286, 287. His Theological Inatitn- 
tions, 42, 267. His Life by Limbocch, 43, n. 

Epithalmia or nuptial aongs, ii., 186. 

Erasmus, his criticisms on Petmicb, L, 62 Visita 
England, 134. Greek professor at Cambridge, 
145. His Adagea, 145, 165, 156, 157. Jeslousy 
of Budaos and, 155, 156, n. His Greek Testa^ 
ment, 159, 161. The Colloquies of, 189. His 
Encomium Bf orin,*^ 160, d seq. The ** Ciceroni- 
anus" of, 175, 179. On Greek pronunciation, 183. 
Was a pracQiaor of the great Reformers, 164, 1881 
His «« Colloquies," 189, 209. His ^jfiwa^fayf, 

189. His d iahi e ac e with Luther, 165, n., 18^ 
His letters, 189, n. His controversy with Luther, 

190. His *< de libero aifaitrMN" ib., n. Hie epis- 
tles characterized, 191. His alienation from the 
Refinrners, ib. Mis death, ib. His paraphrase, 
a superior Scriptural interpretation, 196. His 
«< Sncbiiidioo" and ethkal writinga, 209. 

Erastos and Enetianism, ii., 45. 

Ereilla* the *' Araucana" of, L, 33a 

<* Ercolano" of Varchi, i., 385. 

Erisso, Sebastiaa, Venetian, L, 969, 4ia 

Eipeniaa, Arabic grammar bv, iL, 265. 

ErythrBUs or Rossi, his " Plnacotheca viroram il- 

Instrium," iL, 185. 
Escobar, Less, and Busenbaum, tbeif casuiatical 

writings, ii., 129. 
Espinal, the « Marcos de Obragon" of, ii., 168, 235. 
, Vincente, La Cass de la Memoria by, L, 



339, a. 

EsquUlaoa, Boiia ci, iL, 168. 
Essex. Earl of, ^ Apology" for the, ii., 829. 
Este, house of, pationa of learning, L, 130, 168, 960^ 

402. 
Etberafs, Sir Oaotge, L, 263. Style of his cona- 

diee, iL, 397. 
Ethica, on, ii., 77, 335, 33a See Philoeophy. 
Euclid, firat translations of, i., 77, 234. Theorem of, 

ii., 242. Editions of, i., 395. 
** Eur>hoes, the Anatomy of Wit," dtc, L, 380. 
" Euridice," a tragedy for music [open], i., 361. 
Euripides, L, 366, 367, n. -, ii., 374, 386, 368. FMnch 

translations of, L, 227. 
Eusuchius, Italian anatomist, L, 404^ 
Eostathina of Thessalooica, his use of Romaio 

words, L, 69, n. 
Eutychius, ** Annala o^" by Pococke, ii., 432. 
Evelyn's works, ii , 4ia 
Rvremond, M. de St., poetry of, iL, 401. 
Exchange and correnoV, iL, 135, 
Experience, on, iL, lOa 

pAaxm or Fabra, Antony, oelebtated lawyer of 8a> 
voy, i., 323. 
' , Baailius, merit of his Thesaurus, L, 254. 
>, Stapulenais, a learned Frenchman, L, 151, 
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-, TanaquQ or Tanneguy le Fevra, ii., 274. 
Hia daughter, Anne le Fevie, ib. 
Fabre, Peter, his " Agonisticon, sive de re sthlett* 

cA," L, 268. ** Art de Rh4torique" of, 233. 
Fabratti,on Roman Antiquities and Inscriptions, iL, 

277. 
Fahricina, Oeorxe, L, 255; iL, 273. His ** Biblio- 
theca Grwca,*' 277. 

> John, astronomical obaervationa by, ij., 



243. 

— ', de Aquapendenta, on the langusge of 

brute animals, ii., 2S7. His medical discoveries, 

259 
Psbioni, *< Vita Italotum" of, ii., 243, 277. 
Fairfax, hia ** Jerusalem," imitated from Tasso, L, 

350i 
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Neomeii» Us InwiMoBii AthMcii, tt., «n. 

FalUind, Lofd, u., al. 

Fallopins, anfttombt, L, 403. 

FtoftCieufli, its growth wnong mom of tiM RefiHm- 

on, L, 187. 
Fuinacd or Farinaeeiio, joriit, ii, 141. 
Furmer't Emaj on tho l^wnning of Shakspooio, L, 

374,11. 
Fomaby, TbaoMt gnaunaiitii, ii, 18. 
Farqnliar*! conodies, u., 886. 
Fatten, tlio, raUgioao nmcC for thoir woikt, iL, 

38,30,81,85,37,60. Doetrioo of OOOM of tho, 

M. 
Pofotto, Lo, OoimtOM of, hohAb bj, M., 414. 
Folthom*e RomItoo, iL, J80. 
Fonolon, uchbiihop of Cambni, faia *■ Maziinoo dot 

SaiDla," Hf 888. On tanalo odneatkm, 858. 

•« Dialogvaa of tba Datd" bf, 400. lUritofliia 

T5l4iiiaqae, 416L 
Fanaat, hia diacovaria a in algabiaaiid faonatrjr, ii, 

843,846,855. 
Foniel, a Moraa of the naridian, hoiw moaaiirad bj, 

t, 834. EmiDODt Franck phyaician, 836i 
Fenaia, Horeolaa I., If arqnia of, i, 130. 

k Spaniah Bibia prinlad at, 1, 880. 

Fenari, mathematician, U S84, 386. 

Lenoon Qeographicom, ii, 806. Hia 



Syiiac Leiieon, 865. 
Ferrarioa, Oetavioa, ii, 83, 877. 
Femiia, Portn^aae poet, i, 340. 
Ferrao, Scipio, l, 834. 
Ficinue, M anilina, i, 84, 117. Trandalor of Plo- 

tinua, 188. 
Fiction, on worka of, L, 888, 888 ; ii. 338. EofUih 

novela, i, 381; ii, 836. Spaniali romanoe, i, 

340 ; it, 833. Italian, i., 100, 368 ; ii, 817. 
Field en the Ghnrch, ii , 54 
Filelfo, philtilocist, i, 70. 
FUicaja, Vieenxo, hia •• Siege of Vienna,'* ii, 867. 

Hit ** lulia mia,** a aonnet, ib. 
Filmer, Sir Robert, hia •< Pattiaieha,*» U., 138, 356. 
FiD4e, Oronoe, i. 884. 
FioraTanti of Bologna, i., 86. 
Fiore or Floridaa, algebimiat, i, 834. 
Fiofetti or IMmo lUMo, ii, 388, 868. 
Fnensnola, aaiirieal poet, i, 833. Hia pnaa an* 

ebantinff, 377. 
FSacbart, Oerman Met, i, 844. 
Fiaher, the Jeaoit, Xaiiid*s eonforenoe wfth, ii, 80. 
Fiaheriea, righu to, ii, 146. 
Fiahaa, on, i, 400, 401 ; il., 483. 
Flaeina lUyricna, "Centuia Magdebarfanaea," 

e^afly bf , i., 8TB, 888. 
Flaminio, Italian poet, i, 165. Latin elegiaa of 

Flaminina, 885. 
FlaTio, Biondo, i., 104. 
FUchiar, biahop of Mianaa, ii, 387, 884. Hannony 

of hia diction. 884, 886. 
Fleming, hia lyric poetry, ii^ 173. 
Fletcher, Phineaa, **T1ie Pniple laland" by, ii. 
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-, Oflechiapoema, ii, 174. 

*a *• Fatthfttf Shepeideaa,'* ii, 183, 806, 811. 



Sea Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Andrew, atyle of, ii. 



ftonr, Claude, «« Eceieaiaatieal Hiatocy" by, ii, 
881. Hia dioaertationa^ ib. 

flonnee, Platonic and other academiea of, i, 117, 
128. Controverey that the Lingua Toacana ia 
pioperiy the Fkwentine, 838, 843, 333, 385 ; ii, 
881. Men of lettera of, pcMtm. The Apatiati, 
dte., oA 808. The Lanrantian Library, i., 844. 
Poata o^ ii., 367. Academy del Cfananto, 48a 
TheTillaofFieeole,i, 107. 

Fhidd, Robert, hia M oaaic Phfloaophy, ii, 65. 

Felengo, M aoiTonic Terae of, i, 333, n. 

FMoSm, La, ftfatoa of , ii, 368, 310^ n. 



FontanaDo, poetry of, ii, 373. Critidama by, i, 
365. 366 ; n., 363, 386^ 368, 405, 433. Charactv 
of hie wona, 388. Hia eologiea of academiciana, 
400. Hia •* Dialogoee of the Dead." ib. Uia 
" Pl9raUty of Worlda," ib. «• fliatocy of Oup 
clea,** 401. On paatoral poetry, 406. 

Fbrd, John, ciitiqiie by Mr, Oiabrd on hm 
diee, ii., 316. 

Forge, La, of Saonmr, ii, 806. 

Foiteoqoe, Shr John, i, 170. 

Fortnnatoa, i, 38. 

Fortunio, on Italian grammar, i, 338L 

Foiae, La, hia *' Manlioa," ii, 388. 

Fonqttdin, hia ** Rhftori^oe Fran^aiaa,'* i^ 

Foarwr, RC., on algebra, i., 384. 

Fowler, hia writinga on Chriatian Morality, ii,: 

Fracaatonoa, i, 834, 383. 

Flranee,poettinthereignofFraneiaI., L, 830. Of 
Loaia XIV., ii. 170. 360. Latm poeta, i, 356, 
357 ; ii., 164, 381. Proae writeia, fOMnrnt. Hia- 
toriana, 867. «f ^ommh. Orammariana, i, 383, 
dec French language, ii., 386^ dec. Acadtaiie 
Franqaiae, 886. 380. State of learning, l^ 180^ 
846, 341 ; ii., 361, dec. Royal Libraiy, i., 4ia 
Fninch drama, 366 ;ii., 163-197, 363-381 Fkeoch 
opera, 393. Myateriea and moralitiea, i., 387. 
Romanoe vrritere, 38 ; ii, 335^ Novehata, i, 388. 
Fnnch aermona, ii., 879, 394, 305, 386, cf paoai. 
The Oallican Church, 29, 279, 285. Froteetanta 
or Hoguenota, i, 276, 383, 309, 309 ; ii,, 31. 893. 
Edict of Nantea, i, 283. Ita roTOcation by Louie 
XIV., ii, 285, 893. ** kria aux Refugiia,'' the, 
368. The League, i.,308. French ianj|nage,ita 
correctneas in the reogn of Louia XIvI, ii, 899. 
Cridcal worfca in, 403. Gcniua of, ilk Reriewa 
by reter Bayle and other criiica. 407-400L En- 
tertaining miacellaniee named " Ana," 409l The 
Academy of Sciencea of Parte, 480. ItaManoiia, 
ib. 

I., king of Fnnce, i, 160 ; ii., 148. 
ofAaam, St,t., 119. 



Franciacan order, the, i., 197. 

Franco, Italian poet, i, 333. 

Fmnkfort fair, a mart tor booka, i, 411, 418. 

Frederic II., the emperor, i, 66. 

■ of Aragon, king of Na|dae, U 130. 

Free-will, on, ii, 40, 101, 383. 

Frera, Mr., hia •'War of the Gianta, i, 117. 

Firoiaiait, i., 136. 

Focha. Leooard, hia botanical wock% i, 240, 408. 

Forati^ra, Dictionnaixe da, ii, 408. Roman Boor- 

geda of, 415. 
Fuat. partner of Gutenberg, in printing, i, 95. T^eir 

diapute, 97. Fuat, in partnarahip with SchaiGBr, 

ib. 

Gaoviw, Robert, i, 133. 

Oalateo of Caaa, hia treatiae on politenoM, i., 303. 
Gale, hia notea on lamblichna, ii, 871 Hia '* Gout 
oftheOentilea,*'300. 



Galen, medical theory of, i, 337, 338 ; ii,3S0. ««.- 
tion of, by Andrew of Aaola, i., 177. Tnmlalinna 
of hia worka, 182. 

Galileo, perMcaUon of; 1., 236 ; ii., 340. Hia ele- 
gance of atyle, 319. Hia correepoodence, 290. 
Kemarka on Taaao by, 322. On indiTiaiblee,843L 
Hia theory of cometa. 247. Diacovari the ealal- 
Utea of Jupiter, ib. Planetary diaco?eriea by, 846L 
Maintaina the Copemican ^atem, ib. *' Delia 
Scienxa Mecanica," i, 397 ; li., 251. Statica o^ 
ib. Hia Dynamica, ib. On bydroetetica and 
pnenmatica, 253. Hia teteacope, 254. Conpar- 
Saon of Lord Bacon with, 86. Variooa anti* 
menta and opmiona of, i, 167 ; ii., 66, 413. Iift> 
portanea of hie diacoteriea to geography. 432. 

Galtican Church, libertiea of the, ii, 27, 407. 

Oalloia, M., critin, ii, 407. 
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OaUoisi, obflerratioiis o^ L, 413l 

Gambara, Verooica, i., 33S. 

** Oammar Ourton's Needle,** comedy, i, 8S0, 307. 

OaretlaMO de la Vega, i, 219. Hii etyle of ec- 

bMue, 319, 338 ; ii, 107. 
Gardens, Rapin't poem od, IL, 388. Loid Bacon 

CD, 128. Botanical, 428. 
Gamier, Robert, tragedies of, i., 366. 
Garth's " Dispensary," ii., 381. 
Gascoyne, George, his ** Steel GIa«,'* L, 346. His 

•< Snppoees," 367. ** Jocasia,'* a tngedy, ih., n. 

On ▼ersification, 387. 
Gasparin of Barziza, exceUent Ijatin style of, L, 63, 

64,99. 
Gassendi, astronomic^ works and cbeerralioiis of, 

ii.«241,251. HisLifeof£piciiras,68,300. His 

phUosophy, 96, 301, 302, 308, n., 329. His logic, 

302, 307, 331. His theory of ideas, 303. His 

phy«ic8,ib. Kxercitationes Paradoxic^, 68. His 

'' Syntagma Philosophte Epicuri," 60» See also 

63,67. 
GataJier, Thomas, ii., 54. *' Cinnos or Advaiaam'* 

by, 279. His Marcus Antoninus, ib. 
Oaiiden, Bishop, the " Icon Basilice," ii., 831. 
Gellibrand, mathematician, ii., 848. 
Genera, republic of, Calvin invited by tbe^i^ 193. 

fiervetus burned at, 880. The press flourishes 

in Switzerland, being mostly suppressed in Italy, 

413. 
Genius, absence o(, in writings of the dark ages^ L, 

28. Poetic genioa, 335. 
Oennari, his character of Cujacios, L» 381, 388, n. 
Gensfleisch, 1., 95. 
Gentilis, Albericus, i., 322, 325. On £mba«ies, 

326. On the Rights of War, ib. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, i., 41. 
Geoffry. abbot of St Alban*e, L, 184. 
Geography, writers on, i., 113, 178, 841, 400-409 ; 

ii., 866. Progress of geographical discoveries, 

413,432. 
Geology, science of, ii, 428, 429. 
Geometry^ science of, i, 394 ; it., 840,316, 317,330. 
C^erard, his Herbal by Johnson, i, 403 ; ii., 850. 
Gerbert, his philosophical eminence, i«, 26. 
Getfaaid, ii, 53. Dovotiona} songs of, 173. 
German poetry, specimens of early, l., 89, n., 48. 

Imagioattve spirit of, 820. 
hynms, i., 197, 281 ; il, 173. Ballads, L, 

Germany, the Reformation of religioD, i, 163, tc m«., 
186-198, 855, 871, e( pamim. Character of the 
nation influenced by it, 163, 164. Schools of, 108, 
181. Philologists of, 245, 254, 355 ; u., 366. 
Metaphysidans of, 331. Modem Latin poeta of, 
185. Decline of learning in, i., 159 : iL, 878. The 
press, 1, 131, 144, 159. Book Sun, 418. The 
stage, 160, 820, 228, «f ptuum, Liteiur patrons 
of; 150. Rise of poetry in, ii., 171. Poets, 372, 
it pmanm. Universities, i., 159. Public libra- 
ries, 844. Popular dramatic writen of, 169, 820, 
228. Protestants of, 187, «f m?., 194, 874, 879. 
The press less controUed than in Italy and Spain, 
413. 

Oesner, Conrad, his Pandects, i., 840. His creat 
eradition, 854. His ** Mithndates, sive de diflfer- 
entiis tinguaram," 254, 406. His *< Stobeos," 
864. His work on zoology, 899 ; ii, 858. His 
classification of olants, i.. 408. Bibliotheca 
Umversalia of, 4ll Botanical observatione by, 
425. 

deison, opinicQ of, ii, 184, 125. 

Genlinz, metaphysics of, ii., 306. 

Gifiinius, German dviKan, i, 388. 

Gifibrd, Mr., criticisms €< ii, 805, 806, 816. 

Gilbert, <* On the Magnet,** i, 306; ii, 63. 

6U Bias, Le Saga*s, l, 389 ; ii, 835. 

OtUina, "d^ii t attttti mhwiljnBi,* i,a4(0. 



O fa g^ tol, vMarki of, 1, 51, 64, 14«» B., 188, 886, 

338, 350, 361, 377, n. 
Giotio, works of, i, 73. 
Giraldi, Litto Gitogorio, hit •«HiflDita de diis gab- 

tium,** i, 269. 
Girard, Albert, hie *• iBVWitto BOQvelk en algtoe,** 

ii,244. 
GUnvil, Joseph, ii., 898, 899. His «* Scepsis sden- 

tiflca,'.'386,itfMr. His *" Phie ultia," dK., sk 
Glasgow, University ol^ i, 965, 890. 
Glass, Philolo^ Sacra by, ii, 54. 
Glauber, chymist, ii., 481. 
God, the eternal law el, disqaisitioii en, ii, 184, 186. 

Ideaa ci, by ceitaiM jnetanliysidaBB, i, 891 ; ii, 

67, 93, 96, 108, 116, 814, 817/319, m sif., 388, 381, 

338,338. Attrihubeso^Mcoidiiig-tothediTrinee, 

83& 
Godefroy, Janee, his Theodosmn Code, L,388; ii, 

366. 
Godwin, Fmcis, his ** JoniMy of Ooneikg to the 

Moon,** ii, 839. 

, Mr., remasks oC i» 846, a. 



Golden Number, the, i, 271. 

Oolding, poems of, i., 387. 

Goltsius, Hubert, Flemish sograviBE, i, 869, 410. 

Oombauld, Frsoch author, ii, 171, 886. 

Oomherville.h«i nmianceof << Pokundte,*'ii,836. 
Critiques by, 407, n. 

Gongora, Luis de, aflhetation of, ii, ITti His po- 
etry, 169. His school, i>. 

Goose, Mother, Tales of, ii, 416. 

GoChofred, writings of, i, 866. 

Goujet, criticisms of, i, 833 ; ii, 294, 896, n. 

Govea, ciYilkn, i, 388. 

Government, patriarchal theory of, ii, 138. Wri- 
ters on, i, 188, 810, 838 ; ii, 353, 356. Wrilefs 
against oppressive, i, 304, 306^ 807. Origin of 
eommonwealtha, 313. Rightaof dtiieBs,ib. Na> 
tare of sovereiga power, 314. D ee p otis n i tad 
aionare t qr, Ih. 

Gower's posoas, i, 66. 

Ooizi, Gaapsro, plays of, ti., 169, a. 

Graaf, phyaician, ii., 430l 

Grecian, Spanish author, M., 888. 

Oradenigo, his tsethnony as to veetifss ef Gvesk 
leaminff in Italy, i., 66. 

Orwda Jilustrata, Velaa, ii, 88. 

GrBvios, collections ol^ i, 866. Remarks ot, aOT. 
Sditions ef Latia classies by, ii, 878. Theeaa- 
ras antiquitatum Romaaamm by, 877. 

Grammar, rsaarks oa Latia, i, 84, 85. Latfa 
grammars, ii., 878, tC fsmsi. Orsek, i, 144, ITS, 
S98,cft«7.,863,«M7.; ii,a73,K yMji w. raaeh, 
i. 233. «l Mq. -Oriental, 170. Hebrew, 841. 
£nglisb,sadvaaoa%MMisi. Laacelot'sFreach, 
ii, 408. 

« Granada, |<aa Gaerrasde,** raBaacee,L, 341, 886L 
** Conquest of," b^ Gmiani, ii, 166. 

Grantj his Gnscm Liagm SnicilMima, i, 861. 

Grassi, Jesuit, his treatise ** oe trihos cooietis, aaao 
1619 ** ii 847 

6raunt*k ««'bills'of Mortality.*' &, 864. 

Oravina, criticisms, d(c., of, i, 167, 168, 388 ; ii, 
366, 369, 381. 

Gnvitation, a general, dsoied by Deseaites, Ii., 810. 

C^y, Mr., his remadu on rhyaie, i, 34, a. Oa tha 
RsformatSon, 198. 

Grasiani, his Conquest of Gnaada, ii., 166. 

Grazzini, sumamed n Laaca, i, 838. 

Greek fearaing, revival of, i, 65, 177. Oa Graek 
tragedy, ii., 374, 377. Gredt, a livmg la a g osg e 
anttlthe&nof Coastantinople,i.,69. Appoial- 
ed to be tanght at Oz|brd aad Cambridge, dec, 
188, 868; ii, 878. Scholars, i, 151, 844, 806w 
On the pronunciation of, 183. JPriatiag of, 144b 
160, 151, 864, 965. Editions of classic authors, 
ia8,l50^W,im OwiMw iai ^meam, 150^ 
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178^ sse, aas, ms; u., m. PhyMmb tiM 

teachers of science and laerning, L, 837. Decline 
of Oreek, iL, U. Early printed book, L, 100, n. 

Greene, plays ^y, L, 347, 370, 372, 388 ; iL, 107. 
Novels by, i., 391. 

Gregorian calendar, the, i, 370, 871, 880. 

Gregory I., i., 26, n. 

■ ■ IV., Pope, opinions of, i, 34w 

— ' XIIl., Jesoits encoursged by^ L, 274. 
Greek college established by, ib. His calendar, 
2^0, 396. Maronile college fbnnded by, 40a 
of Tours, i., 34. 



Gretser, Romish controvertist, it, 63. 

Grevin, his Jules C6sar, i., 366. 

Grew, his botanical writings, ii., 301, 480, 487. 

Grimani, Cardinal, his library^ i,, 844. 

Gringore, Peter, his ** Prince des Sota et U M^re 

Socte," i., 168. MO. 
Grocyn, William, i., 133. 
Orollier, Jean, i., 180. His libfiry, ib. 
Groninfsn, College of ^t Edwantfs near, i., 108. 
GronoTioa, James FVederic, critical labours of, il, 

272 

-, , Greek critic, ii, 278. His 

" Theeanrus antiquitatom Gracaram," 877. 

Grotius, bis various works, •* Oe Jure Belli,** dee., 
d(C, L, 324, 386 : U.. 17, 10, 44, 47, 186, 141, ISO, 
346, 363, 366. Latm poetry of, 186. Hie reli- 
giotts aentimenta, 38, 64. Controversy therson, 
38-36b Treatise on Ecdesiastical Power of the 
State, 46. His AnnotatiODs on the Old and New 
Testament, 64. *« De Veritate,'* oa 

Groto, Italian dramatist, i., 369 ; it., 186, see n. 

Grochius or Grouchy, his learning, L, 866. ** De 
Comitiis Romanoram,** 867. 

Grater's Thesaurus Criticus, i, 847, 866 ; ii, 17. 
The " Corpus Inscrtptionum" of, 88. His ** Deli- 
cis poetaram Gallorom,'* dtc., i. 366. 

Gruyer*s Essays on Deecartea, ii., 01, n. 

Gryneus, Simon, translator of Plutarch's Ltves^ i, 
181. His geography, 241, 400. 

Gryph or Gryphios, tngedies of, ii., 173. 

Gusrini, his ** Pastor Fido,** i, 360. 

Guarino, of Verona, i, 64. 

Guevara, hie worka much read, i, 414. 

Otticciazdini, his History of Italy, i., 848, 400. 

-, his brotbar Lndovico, ii., 181. 

Guidt, Odes of, ii, 166, 367. 

Guido, imbued with the genioe of TaMO^ i, 386 ; 
ii, 416. 

Goiynes, De, History of the Huns by, ii, 438. 

Guiion, his Latin poetry, ii., 184. 

GouloD, his Gnomon, an early work on Greek quan- 
tity, i, 853, n. 

Guixot, If., hisiitenry observalioQs» i, 80, n. 

Gunpowder plot, the, ti., 26. 

Guotar, on euies and tantents, ii., 848. 

Gostavus Yaaa, king of Sweden, i, 187. 

Gutenberg, inventor of the art of printing, i, 86^ 

Guther on the pontiiical law of Rome, ii., 83. 

Goyon, Madame, writings of, ii, 880. 

** Guiman d'AUarache, of Aleman, i, 380. 
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Habinoton, his poetry, ii, 188. 

Haddon, Walter, hie eieelkmt ~ 
tions** of, i, 250. 

Hakewill, George, on the Power and 
God, ii, 27a 

Haklnyt's *« Voyagee,*" i, 407 ; ii, 866. 

Halep, echolattic refutation of, i, 31, n., 38, n. 
» John, on Schism, ii., 38, 40. 

Hall, Bishop, his works, ii, 30, n., 126. His '* Mon- 
dus alter et idem,** 23a " Art of Divine Medita- 
tion," 56. His " Contemplations,'* ib. Hie 8a- 
tirea, i., 349. 

Hamilton, Anthony, ii., 400, 415. « Fleord'Epine," 
4ia liifwunifi iif dt GmiiTnflff^ Hti 4?3 



Hammond, his <«1*amhrM8 tnd 



the New Testament,'' ii., 
Hardhig, metrical chronicler, i, ITO. 

■ ■ , the Jesuit, i., 884. 
Hardy, French dramatist and comedian, iL, 18S. 
Harieqoins, Italian, ii, 287, n. 
Harpe, La, criticisms of, i^ 348 ; ii., 836^ 396^ ISt 

389. ' 

Harrington, Sir Jsmes, his " Oceana," ii, 357. 

, Sir John, i, 345, n.. 350. 
Harriott, hia generalixation of algebraic eqoatioaii 

i, 235, 236, 392, 393; ii., 103, n. His '•Axus 

sn^ytics praxis,'* 244. 
Harrow School, rales by ita founder, Mr. Lyoo, l« 

863. 
Hartley's metaphysical teneta, ii, 118. 
Harvey, William, his discovery of the drcnbiioD 

of the blood, i, 239 ; ii, 259, 861. On gaoenitiom 

268. 

, Gsbriel, i., 360, 387. 

Hauy, ii, 80. 

Havelok the Dane, metrical romance, i., 41. 

Hawes, Stephen, his ** Pastime of Pleasuret** dkc, 

i, 160. 
Hawkins's Ancient Drama, i, 888, 370, n. 
Heat and cold, antagonist principles, i, 208. 
Hebrew, highly valued by German literati, i, 941. 

Books, 162. Study of, 406 ; ii., 863, tC weq. The 

vowel pointa, 264. The Masoretic punctoation 

of the scriptures, ib. The Rabbinical litentprs^ 

263, n., 264. Eminent echotan in, i, 40S ; ii* 

264. Gramman and lexicons, i, 841, tt wff. 
Types, 406. Spencer de l^gibus Hebn e ot nm , iL» 
431. 

Hector and Andromache, Dryden** crillcMBi on Ho- 
mer, ii, 411. 

Hei^ius, Aleiander, i, 109. 

Heueccius, remarks of, i, 381. 

Heinsius, Daniel, works of, i, 860 ; ii, 17. Lattn 
elegies, 185. His ** Peplus Gnwoniffl eptgrsiB- 
matum," 186. 

Helden Such, the, i, 48. 

Helmont, Van, medica] theories of; ii, 863, 481, 487. 
430.. 

Henri III., i, 308, 309, 31 1. His aasaasinatsomSMt 

IV., i, 883, 866, 306 ; ii, 86. 31, n., 131, 17a 

Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, ii, 805, n. 
, Queen, ii., 817, 809^ 



Henry IV., Bolingbroke, i, 307. 

VI., reign of, i, 185, 228. 

^ VIL of England, i, 145, 170, 888. 

VIII., i, 155, 180, 183, 888, 833^ Sn, 2BS, 

308 ; ii., 138. 

Herbelot, d', Biblioth^e Orieotale of, ii, «!.' 

Herberay, tranalations of, i, 168. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, ha Henry TfBo ii.* 
867. ** De reUgione Geniilram," 68, 67. •* I>6 
veritate," 58, 67. Axkims, 66. Gonditne of 
tratb, ib. Instinctive traths, ib. Internal par> 
ceptions, 67. Notions of naturd roUgioii, ifau 
Gassendi's ramarka on Herbert, ib. 

, Geone, hie ** Coantry Paieenv" ii, 56. 

,, Sir Henry, master or the revela, ii, 197. 

— — , WilUmn, esil of Pembroke (Shakspearele 
Sonneta dedicated te Mr. W. H.)r il, 179, n., ISOi 
His poems^ 182. 

-*s Catalogue, quoted, i, 263^ 864, n., 866. 



Herder, tha ** Zerstreote Blatter* o^ i, 188,il ; ti., 

130. 
Hermolaus Barbaras, celebrity of, i, 129. 
Heraando, d'Oviedo^ NaConl History bgr, i, 400^ 

407. 
Herrera, Spanish poems of, i, 337. 
Herrick^ Robert, poems of, k^ 181, 182. 
Herschel, Sir John, ii., 70. 
Hersent or Optatos Galhis, ii, 80. 
Heywaod, bii play *'Th0 Aqpal Utf aai Lofil 
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Bal]Mct,''u.,90O. .4fiOO«itofUtdiMBM,L,»ri| 

Higdeo, Ranulph ChMtor, mystoriM b^ i, ISi. 

Hippocntef, Apbonsms of, Arabic ▼eraioa oa linen 
paper, iLD. 1 LOO, i»6a Hm ayfltem of iQedicine» 
by whom reatored, 837. By whom traoalaCecU 
237,405. 

Historiana, eccleaiaatical, L, S88. 

Hiatorical and Critical Dictionary of Bayle, ii.,408. 

•* Hiatorie of Grande Amoar^ by Stephen Hawea, 
i., 169. 

Hiatory, il, 75. Writera of, i., SO, 409 ^ ii., 866, 
867. Claaaic, L, 304, et paanm. 

Hobbea, Thomaa, hia philoaophy and writinga, ii., 
186, 288, 889, 300, 302, 330, 343, 348* 363. SoQa- 
mary of hia worka on metaphTaical philoaophy, 
104-119. See hia topica atatea aeparately in In- 
dex. *'DeCi?e**by,104,3ft5. *< Leriathan'' by, 
104, 106, tt pataim. Political worka of, 135-141. 
Hia objectiona to the meditationa of 0eacartea^ 
04, 95, 96. Style of, and the Engliah writeia af- 
ter the Reatoration, 410. 

Hoccleve, Eoffliah poet, i., 288, 283. 

Hoffmanawaloaa, (ierrnan poet, ii., 378. 

Holinahed*a Chronicle, L, 832, n. 

Holland, Lord, i., 338» n., 363, 364 ; ii.* 170. 

■ ' , literature, philoaophy, and poetry of the 
Datch aathofs, i., 860, 870 ; ii., 17, 173, 185, die., 
272, §t pauuiu Political atate of, 357, 362. 

Homer, comparison of Virgil with, i^ 382. Of Ari- 
Oflto with, 166, 167, 168. Of Milton with, il., 
373, 374. Of Taaao with, i., 333. Tranatationa 
of, 344, n., 350 ; il, 218, 274. See alao i, 113 ; 
ii., 406, 411, 416. 

Hooke, Dr., ii., 42a Hia Micrognphia, 482, 487. 

Hooker, ** Eccleaiaatical Polity^ of, i^ 300. See 
alao 264, 265, 266, 284, 311, 381 ; tt., 45, 124, 138, 
360,362,410. 

Horace, emendation of the text of, bj Lambinna, i., 
248. The edition of, by Cruquioi^ atyled the 
Scholtaat, 249. Dacier'a,ii.,274. «*DeArtepo- 
eticA," 370, 390. Odea of, i., 40, 337; ii., 166. 
Imitatora of, 166, 167, tt^auim, 

Horrox, actentific diacovenea of, H, 251. 

Hoachiua, Sidonius, ii., 185. 

Hoapital, De T, Latin poema of, i., 357. 

Hottinger, Bibliotheea Orientaiia of^ ii., 431. 

Hottoman, the ** Franeo-Oallia'* o^ i, 306» Hia 
<* Digeat," 321. Hia *< Anti-Tribooianna,'' 323. 

Hooaaaye, ^raelot de la, ii., 357. 

Howard, Sir Robert, his Obeenrationa oo Diyden, 
and the poet's zeply, ii., 411. 

HowelU Jamea, hia ** Dodona*aOiOTe,'*ii,839,a57. 

Hudibraa, ii., 165. 373, 378. 

Hadson^a Thucydidea, ii^ 275. 

Huet, bishop of Avranchea, hia '' Damonatnitio 
ETanrelica," ii., 292. 

-^, Bishop, antagoniat of Scaligar, ii., 24, 837. 
Remarks of, 273. The Index to the Oelphin 
cUsaica, 274. His " Cenaora Phitoeophian Can- 
teaiana,** 307. 

Hnghea, worka of, L, 371. 

Human nature, on, ii., 104, tt ttq., 281, 882. 

Hume, David, Easaya of, ii., 98. 

Hunnia, William, poema o^ i., 345. 

Hunter, obaerTationa of, ii., 301. 

Hurd, Biahop, hia remarka on Shakapeare, it, 805, 
D. On Euripidea, 386. On Molibie, 388. 

Husa, John, i., 319. 

Hutcheeon's philoeophical worka, ii., 343. 

Hutten, Ulric yon, the " Epiatols obaeoromm ?i- 
rorum,'* L, 162, n., 166. 

Hutton, Dr., Quotations from, 1, 835. 

*a Matoematical Dictionary, I, 304. 

HoTgeoa, mathematician, ii, 419. 

Hyde, *< Religionia Peraarum Historia" of, iL, 428. 

Hydnalici, actoica of, ii., 863, 



HydfOiteHes wd PneiiiMrtica, i, 8VT, 818 j b.,8S8. 
Hymna, Oerman, i., 197, 881 ; il, 173. 

looN BaaQiee, mthor of the, ii., 831. 

Ideaa, the aaaociatkm oC; ii, 318, 383. UniTenal, 
388. Gaeaendi*a theory of, 303. Of reflectioD, 
304, 305, 389. Abstract, 316, n. True and falae, 
317. Oxlffinof,328. Of aensation,331. Simple 
and conpTex, 333. Innate, 333, 339. 

Idola and fallacies, ii, 78, 88, n., 492. 

Imagination, the, ii, 95, 105. Train oU 106. 

Independento, the, ii., 48. 

India, Portugoeae aettlementa in, L, 407. 

Infidelity, pfogreaa of, ii, 56. 

infinitea, theory of, ii, 97. Infinity, Hobbea againet, 
106. 

IngUfamif oo Etmacaa antiqoitiaa^ ii., S3. 

Ingulfoa, hia History, i, 37. 

Innocent X., ii, 885. 

■ XL, ii., 879, 988. 
XU.,ii,a60. 



Inqnisitioo, the, i, 168, 873, 384. Bibiae and no- 
meroua hooka burned by, 413. 

Inaeriptkma^ ancient, the memoriala of the leemtog 
of antimiity, i, 68, 177, 410 ; ii., 88, 878, 481. 

Inaecta, Oeneial Hiatory of, ii, 484. 

Inaolia, Gnalterua de, i, 59. 

lacamia, Joeeph, i, 59. 

laidore of Seville, l, 86L 

Italy, Greek learning in, i, 08, 1 IS. Acadenriee of^ 
117, 188, 848, 891, 384, 411 ; ii, 881, 860. Uni- 
▼eiaitiea in, i, 400; ii., 61. Latin poetry of 
modem Italy and of Enrope, i, 886, 383 ; ii., I8j(. 
Sea Latin. The Taaoan dialect, i, 888, 843, 333, 
385; ii., 281, 403. Taate, i, 175; ii, 367. Ita 
decBne, i, 838. Ciiticiam, 838, no, dec, 388. 
Eminent acholara, 177. See the authora, nami- 
Nofun, in Index. Poetiy and poeta o^ 99, 131, 
387, 390, 320 ; ii, 163, 367, 375, 376, §t pa»§m. 
Character of poetry, i, 816, dec. Sonneta, aplen- 
did and alao tedtooa, 817. See Sonneta. Proae 
aathora, 100, 377. See them, nmmatim. Letter 
writera, 378, 418. Contraat of Italian and Latin, 
830. Modem LatiniaU, their atyle, 858 ; ii., 30, 
€t ptmmu Tragedy, i, 896, 350; ii, 186. 188w 
See dramatic aathora, mmhmtim. CooAedy, i, 
885, 350, « MMwi. Tho Operaand Melodrane, 
960. Novelle and worka of fiction, 388 ; ii., 817. 
Heterodoxy of certain authors, until peraecntkipe 
against the Reformation, i., 104, d(c. 

JiMsa L, literature and pbfloaopby in hie rsign, i, 
866 ; iL, 175, 184, 817, 888. Hia " Apotogr tot 
the Oath of AUenanoe,*' 80. Prineiplee of gov. 
emment, 138. Hia encoaragement of the atage^ 
197. TheAnabaptiatapatti8liedby,i,96L ThB 
Englieh Bible, ii, 58, SO. 

Jameeoo, Mia., her Eaaay on the Female Chaae- 
tera of Shakapeare, ii, 805. 

Janaenaim, riae of, ii, 48. 

Janaeniata, the, and Port Royal Grammariana, i, 
258;ii,873k Their contreveny with Rone^ 884. 
Writinga of Amanld, ib. History of JanaeaiaDi, 
ib., n. Peiaeeution of tfae^ 885. Their eaaniatry 
opposed to that of the Je«ute,iaa Their polite 
literature, 399. 

Janeenina, biebop of Yprae, i. 879. Hia ** Angiie- 
tinus,» li, 43, 884. Ita condemnation, 884. 

Jarehi'a Commentary on the Pentatevicb, i, 114» 

Jauiegnii Ua traMlatioD of the Aninta of Taaao, i, 
338, n. 

JenkineoD, Anthony, hie traveb in Rnaaia nd Pei>> 
aia, i, 407. 

Jenev Zaelnry, ii, 854. 

JeeoiU, bull of Paul III. eaubliahing their oider, i, 
196. Their itnpo«ilaBty,ii, 80. Their eaeniaS 
calwiitingi, 180^ il sag., 831^8361 OBttifii 
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MholMlie MtaUUMMate oltiM, L» 866» 973, «74. 
Their learning, 266. Latin poetry o^ &, SO, 381. 
Their influence, i., 273, 265 : li, 131. Satire upon 
the, 238. Their comiplioii oi monUtr, 131. 
Their misaionariee, Roger and Rieci, in Coina, L, 
407; ii., 266. Their coUegea in France, 273. 
Seminary at Rome, L, 274. Writingaof Molina 
and Leaaina, 309 ; ii., 384. See alao 286, 390. 

JewelTa ** knoU^/* i., 384. •< Defence of the 
Apology." 260. 

Jewa, their theory of natural law, 1, 119 ; iL, 126. 
The Cabala, i., 119, 162. Cabaliatie and Rah- 
binical anthora, it., 66. InventiMi of Hebrew 
▼owel pointa, 264. Their Uatoiy, L, 306. Their 
]»wa, ii., 432. 

Jobert, hia " La Science dea M6daiUea," ii., 278. 

JodeUe, dnunataat and poet, i, 848. Tkagady by» 
366. Comediea, ib. 

Johannea Secnndua, i, 226. 

John M alpagluno or John of RaTewnu i.,_63. 



Johnaon, Dr. Samoel, hia Lifoa of the Poela, iL, 
m, 376, n., 370, 378, 805. Hia opinioii of Cow- 
ley. 410. See alao 129, n. 

JeinTiUe, De, anciant mannaeript letter o^ i, 61, n. 

Jonaon, Ben, hia ** Rimj Man m hia Humonr," i., 
376. Ita metit, ib/ Hia minor poetry, ii., 181, 
183. Hia playa, 205. The Aichymiat. ib. Vol- 
pone, or the Fok, 206. The Silent Woman, ibu 
Paatoral drama of the Sad Shepherd, 181, 183, 
28flL Thia drama the naareat approach io the 
poetry of Sbakapeaie, 206. Hia ** Diacoveriea 
made opon Men and Mattery" 232. £ogliah 
OramiQar by, 232, 411, il 

Jonatoo, Arthur, hia <* Delicia Poetaram Sooto- 
rum," ii., 180. Hia «< Paalma," ib. 

^ Nctaral Hialory of Annmla by, ii, 267, 
424 

Jotin'ft Life of Eraamoa, i, 161. 

Jonbert, eminent in medicme, at ICon^wlier, L, 
406. 

Journal dea Savaoa, IL, 406, 407. 

Jmnrancy, Latin orationa oi; tl, 278. 

Joviua, Pauloa, •«de piacftna BooMmia,'' L, 140. 
Hia Hiatory, 243. 

Jndidnm de Sblo Hiatoiioo, of Sdoppina, ii, 20. 

Jogemana dea SavaiH, BalUot*^ ii., 400. 

itfMB Period, mventioa of the cyde of the, hy 8ca- 
]iget,i.,270; iin24. 

iQjie d'Angennea, iL, 224. «* The Oariaad of Jn- 
lia.** 234 237. 

Jongtua, hia laagoge, Phytoacopica, ii., 426. 

Jttmia, veraionnf Seiiptura by, i, 200, 406. 

JupitM, antellitea of, iL, 432. 

Juriea, polemical writer, iL, 293, a., 408. 

Jfnriapradenoe, Che Cini Lew, L, 32, 33, 08 ; h., 
141, 364, 366w The goMeo age of, L, 321, 822. 
O^ponenta of the Roman law, 322. Siee Law. 

Jnatwian Code and Paadecta, L, 62 ; iL, 366, 366. 



Xixma, Loid, hia oommaotary on Shakapeaie, iL, 



r, L, 77. Paaaage from,an algebiaie diaoor- 
«rr, 836, n., 383L 
Kepler, hia kwarithma, iL, 242L Hia modem geom- 
etry, ib. Hia Sieraometria doliororo, ib. Hia 
Commentariea on the planet Mart, 247. Hia dia- 
ooweriea in optica, 264. On gmvitatieB, 280. 

413. 



Khig,6regoiy,iL,366. 

Xh^ia, the popea ehum the power of depoahig , 1 



286. Engagementa of, to their anbjecta, iL, 149. 

DtaiTMienao^ 
ii.,488. On China, 432. 



Xkehar, Athanaaiiia, the Mondae aal 



KnoUea, hia grammar, L, 264. Hiataiyof tbaTnifc% 

iL,289. 
bott, the Jeauit, ngvmoBt «( iL, 38L 

ThaodoiOb i-» <M » o^ ^ 



Konii,tlWibyFhiDiMbL,M,O08L By Ifameei 

iL, 432. 
Kyd, hia tngediea, L^ 371, n. 

La Bbutbm, Caraetiiee de, iL, 348. 

La Croix dn Maine, L, 387, 418. 

La Crose, M., leriewer, iL, 407. 

La Fayette, Counteaa de, her novela, iL, 414. 

La Fontaine, Fablea of, iL, 369, 370. 

La Forge of Sanmor, iL, 300. 

La Foaae, hia tragedy of Manlina,ii., 389. 

La Haipe, eriticiBma of, L, 3tt; iL,2S^290,872; 
389, 400, 403. 

La Mothe le Vvfrn, •' Diahsgnaa,** dfcc, oi; IL, 58!. 
127, 138, 237. 

La None, politieal and fflOitaiy di acema e a of, L. 
311. 

U PliMette, hia •^ Eaaab de Morale,* iL, 337, 3iiL 

Lehbe, Philip, iL, 16, 63l 

Laoepede, M.^» L, 401. 

Latoa, Pomponina, i., 123. 

Lalemandet, •' Deciaionea Philoaopihiai" ot iL, oa 

Lamb, Charlea, •* Specimena of Eaily EngiMi INi- 
eta,*' L, 369, n. 

Lambhroa, hia Horace, L, 240. Hia Cicero, ih.» n. 

Laau, ** Rh4toriqoe or Art de Parlor* o^ iL, 4081 

Lancelot, author of the Pott Royal Greek Onmnaar, 
L,288 ; iL,273, 286. Hia French Grammar, 408. 

Lanciiotti, hk •• Llioggidi" or •• To-Day," SL, 270. 

Landino, critic, i^ 106L 

Lanfranc, Arehbiahop, aoqualnted with Oteakt L* 
67,68. 

Langina, Rodolph, L, HI. 

Language, ofigm of, iL, 107. Unmeanii^, 11& 
Elwt of ignoianoeof,andaMrMrid,110u Oii- 
gin of the Tkench, Speniah, and Italian, L, 33. 
Worka on Che French, iL, 280, 227, 3S8. Mod- 
em, when rendered fit for poetry, L, 84^ Angk>> 
Saion, the foundation of the Eiwliah, 44. Span- 
i^dialecte,219. Character of Uie language, ib. 
Oriental literatora, iL, 203, ec &m. On ancient 
and modem, 403. EngliahpnaeaiDryden, Cow- 
ley, and othera, 409, 410-412. Critical lenmrfca 
thereon, 410, 411. Soe Oieek, Latin, On., in 
thia Index. 

lianguet, Hubert, ** Tfaidicia contm tyraanoaP* ol 
L, 306, 308 ; iL, 862. 

LariToy, Frpnch comediea by, t, 366L 

LaiToqae, M., ii., 363. 

Laacaiia,Conatantine,L,88. Hia Oteak gi aiuuii^ 
103. 

,John,i.,148L NettobeconfomriedwiA 

Cenetantine Laacaria, 140, n. 

Latin poetry of the dark agea UHveraaUy Mum, t, 
29. Low Latin unfit to ezpram any popolar se»> 
tfanent, 84. The Ciceronian atyl^ 174, 175b 
Modem Latin poeta, 129, 383; iL, 184, 166, 187. 
EdiUona of claaaica, L, 104, 131, 944, 848. 204; 
ii., 18, 872, 273, « p m miuu Ita vulgar dialect, 
atjrled qitoHdimnUf padutru, and oaoaliB, L, 34. 
Clergy preached in, 36. Modem Letin poeta, 115, 
224 ; iL, 185. Compariaon of cultiTanon of, on 
the Continent and in England, L, 266w Latin 
atyle in the fifteenth century, 64. In the an- 
teeoth and aerenteenth centnriea, 231, 264, 265^ 
366 ; iL, 273, 381. Decline of claaaical learning, 
L, 865, 260, 261 ; ii., 273. Latinit]^ of the aeven- 
teenth century, 20, 21. Predilection of modam 
authoTB for the language, 19. Methoda of laam- 
bg, 351,368. Laimmetrea imitated in the mod- 
era langnagea, L, 333, 344, 350. Reatiktiuna on 
the preaa, a cauae of the uae of Latin by man of 
lettera, 414. LaUn compared with Vtineh and 
Italian, iL, 403. Tarioua ramarfca on htmlrig, 
andtheatudyof thedaaaicik 8etLeoaiiBt.it 



Branetto^ Ly 41. 
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J«tiiMM LitiMw, lui ckMcslcniiiMiiM, U ^^ 

lAtitadinkrians, ten«to oftlM, ii^ 40, S87. 

Laud, ArchbUhop, il, 30, 30, .47. Hit addiiioiif to 
the Bodteian library, 268. 

Lauder, ii, 180, 870, il 

Laura, i., 384. 

Law, early MSS. booka of, on parchment, i, 63. 
Legal studiea iacUitatad, ib. Unwritten feudal 
cuscoma rednoed into tieatiaea, ib. Roman and 
civil, handed down in perpetual aocoeanao U 
ages, ib. Oodea of Theoaoeiua and Justinian 
have always been in force, ib. Study of Civil, 
32, 33 ; ii., 354, 366. Of nationa, i., 323, 324, 325 ; 
IL, 161, 353, 355, 366. Writeie on Roman ioria- 
prudence, 366. The " Corpus Juris Civilis,'' 366. 
On public law, i., 325. Tneory of natural law* 
300 ; ii., 143. Writers on jurisprudence, i, 321- 
324. Canon law, the, 824. 

Lawrence, regius professor of Greek,!., 202. 

Lazarillo de Tormea, bv Mendoza, L, 380. 

Le BcBuf, researches o( i., 34. 

Le Clerc, John, criticisms of, ii., 274, 875, 285, 890. 
His eonimsntary on the Old Testament, 286. 
His Biblioth^ue Universelle, dec, ib. Other 
works of, i, 888 ; il., 48, 800, 801, 368, 407. His 
** Parrhaaiana,'* 400. 

Le Grand, works of, ii, 300. 

Le Long, Polyglott of, ii., 481. 

Le Maistre, forensic speeches of, il, 287, 228, 285. 

Le Ssge, hU Gil Bias, i., 388 ; il, 235. 

Le Toumeur, dramatist, il, 218. 

League, Holy, tenela of the, 1, 306. Satire Menip- 
«p^, upon the, 379. 

Leake, 6>L William Martin, his << lforBa,"i,00,n. 

Learning, retrospect oU in the Middle Afss, I, 25. 
Loss of, on the fall of the Roman Empire of the 
West, ib. Jts rapid decline in the sizth century, 
ib. The Church an asvlum for, 20. ProCnie 
Ifssming obnonoos to the Chnstian priesthood, 
ib. Their inOoenoe in the preservation of, ib. 
Clerical education revived in the monaeteiies of 
Ireland, 27. Classical leaming rsvived at York 
sud in the A.nglo-SazoQ Church, ib. Cathedral 
or conventual schools esublished under Charl»> 
magna, ib. Its progress in the tenth centurv, 28. 
Modem languagea forming only a coUoquJal jar- 
gon, ill conveyM either grace or aentioDent for 
the poetry, 28. Ciroumatances that led to the 
revind of, 30. Univeraities, investigation of Ro- 
man law, atudy of pore Latin, ib. In the fifteenth 
century, 131. Account of the profpress of polito 
leaming, arts, and sciences, 261 ; li., 70, 272, §t 
ptutim, DecUne o^ l, 255, 250, 261 ; il, 13, «l 



Lebriza, Spanish commentator, l, 100, 171. 

Lee, dramatic woiks o^ il, 806. 

Leeuwenhoek, anatomist, il, 480. 

Lsfevie. SeeFhber. 

Legislative authority, on. ii., 860, 361. 

Leibnits, observstions or, l, 171 ; H, 86, 103, 331. 

His correspondence with Bossneft on an agio*- 

ment in religion, 288, 283. «* On Roman Law," 

365. Pre£icetothatwork,l,287; il,4ao. His 

Protogm, 429. 
Leigh's Chtiea Sacim, il, 54^ 
Ijsipsic proas, the, 1, 131. The Leipeic Acts, ii., 

408. 
, Lemene, Italian poet, ii., 368. 
lismery, his Cours de Chymie, il, 423. 
Lensee, on, il, 256. Curves of, ib. 
Leo Africamm, i, 406u 
— ~ X,, the patron of the literati of his age, 1, 148, 

102, 174, 225, 244. His anthority attacked by 

Lnlher, 108. 
Leon, Fra Luis Poncy de, i., 837. 
Lsoniad of Pisa, 1, 235, 388. 
Leoniceiiuii Nimbs* phyaiciB% i» 337. 



LeoniM ihymas, L, 80. 

Lepidua, comedy attributed to^ 1, 186. Other works 
of, ib. 

Lermmior, •' Hist. Odn. dn Droif* by, i., 881, n. 

L'Estrange, Sir Roger, il, 410. 

Leslie, his '* Short Method with the Deists,** 11,888^ 

Lessius, the Jesuit, ii., 284. 

Leunclavias, his version <Mf Xeoophon, i, 248L 

Levsaseur, acquainted with the circnl^icD of the 
blood, I, 239 ; il, 350, n. 

Levita, Elias, i., 241. 

Lexicons, i., 128, 6lc. See Dictionariea. 

I^eyden, University of, i., 400. The Pro fe s s o i% il, 
265. TheUbrary,l,410; a,865,288,d00u 

Libanioa, copied by Ben Jonson, il, 300. 

Liberty, civil, ii., 350. 

— , natural, il, 136. 

Librariea, public, university, and private, 1,01, 100, 
174, 244, 410, 411 ; il, 266, 867, 266, 268. 

Library, Royal, founded at Paris by Chsiiss ¥., i, 
61. 

Libumio, hie Volgari Ekganaia, 1, 883. 

Liceto, Fortonio, ii., 61. 

Lightfoot, Biblical worka of, il, 54. 

Liuua, mathematician, 1, 386i 

Lilly, i., 371. His •* fiophnea,'* 880^ 808. 

Limborch, an Arminian divfaie, il, 880» 888. 

Linacre, eminent English physician, 1, 133, 108, 337. 

LinnsQs, his classification of anhnala, i., 380 ; il, 
257, 424. His Critica Botanica, 48& 

Lipsins, Justus, on the Roonan military system, i., 
268. On Roman antiquitiea,ib. Defence of; 2461 
His style, 256, 250, n. : ii., 13, 20. He renounces 
the Proteetant creed, L, 28a The " Politica** c4 
311. 

liisle, De, his map of the world, il, 488. 

Lister, Dr., his Synopsis oonchyliormn, ii., 424. 
On Botany, 42a On Geology, 480. 

L1TBI4V0BB or EonoPB, want of taste in the tenth 
and succeeding centuriee, i., 80. Modem lan- 
guagea, 33, el pniMw. Progress of philology, 944. 
Latm and Greek stodiee, 844, 845, 840, 35$^ 801, 
§t feminu The se?anteeoth century, H, 18, 00. 
300. Of Italv, 163, 367. Of France, 170, and 
throughout the two volomee. Of Geroseny, i., 
89, 108, 131, 320, 345, 354, 856 ; ii., 185, 368, 373; 
9t eoMtm. History of English literature, 1, 44. 
205, die. ; u., 174, 187, 226, 280, 274, dtc O? 
Holland, i., 260 ; ii., 17, 173, 185, dM. Andenft 
literature in the seventeenth century, 278, 274b 
The revival of letters, and ooeaeional decline of, 
foMtm. Its salutary influence on the public taste 
considerable under filiaabeth, 1, 414. Oiiscked 
by the prohibition of books and prsasee, 4ia 
Early reviewa and their editors, ii., 400-400. 

SbB NAMBS op I.BAIIMBD MBM THBOUOBOUT THIS 

Indbx. 
Liturgy, Anglican, by WUfaker, 1, 36a 
Livy, his History, 1, 307. Commentary on, 860. 
Lobel, the ^ Stirpium adveraaria** of, 1, 40B. 
Lobeyra, Yasco de, his Amadis de GmU, i., 108 ; ii.. 



Communes or theological eyst^pna, i., 387. 

— > Theokgici, 1, 387. 

Locke, John, his philosophy, ii., 07, 880, 800^ n., 
317. His *« Letter on Toleration,** 203, 284, n. 
He did not borrow Irom Oaasendi, 305. His ori- 
ginality, 332. His ** Essay on the Human Un- 
dentanding,** 00, 1 18» 305, 387, «i nq. Hie <• Con- 
duet of the Dndarstanding,** 880, 384, 34a Mer* 
itaofhJa«'TrsatiseoQSdoeatk»,''840. Itade- 
feote, 35a "On Government,** 860-301. Ob- 
sarvations thereon, OOa « On the Ooiai,'' 884^ 
Hiaezile,80a Obasrf at kms oa his atyi^4ia 

Lodbrog^ R^gaer, song of, 1, 8a 

Lodge, poems by, i, 847, 371. 

T flisntnmsi inmatiog e^ iL, aia . 
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Lofic, the Ptrinin sdiool of, i, 81. Tmtiie on, 
£, 61, Itc. The AristoceUan method, i., 296 ; u., 
299. Descaites's Logic, 92, 100. Of Oaeaendi, 
302,304,307. Hobbee's, Jil7. Of Jean SaTam 
Regis, 307. The Port Royal « Art de Penaer," 
290, 307, 308, 309, 333. Locke's, 328, rf Mg. 
Aconico'a " de Methodo " &c., i., 29T. Of Ra- 
mus, 298 ; ii., 69. Of Bacon, 77, 83, 8& Of 
WaUia,299. .. ^^ 

Logos, the Trinitarian controversy, ii., 289. 

Lohenstein, imitator of Ond, a., 3T2. . 

London, publishers of literary works m, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The prets prohibited excepting 
only in London, Oxford, ana Cambridge, L, 413. 

Longinus, translation by Boileaa of, ii, 406. 

Longolias, Latin scholar, i., 176 ; ii., 21. 

Longomontanus, scientific writings of, i., 396. 

Lord's Prayer, the, i., 406. 

Lotichius, German poet in Latin, L, 356. 

Louis XIIL, ii., 127, 171. 

XIV., ii., 273, 293. His dispnte with Inno- 
cent XI., 279. His reign, 367, 382. PoeU and 
literati of his age, 127, 193, 369, 381, 399, 402, cC 

Lovelace, ii., 182, 372. 

Lower, chirurgical researches of, ii, 430. 

Loyola, Ignatius, i., 177. Founder of tht 

Jesuits, 196, 274 ; ii., 121. 
Lucan, his PbarsaUa, i, 106; U., 378, 373, 404. 
Lucian, ii., 414, 415. 
LuUi, musical composer, ii., 393. 
LuUy, Raymond, his new Method of Reasonmg, i., 

171. 

Lather, Martin, hia thesis as to Indulgences and 
Purgatory, i.. 163. Popularity of. ib. Account 
of h» tenets, 164. Explanation of his doctrines, 
165, dLC, 285 ; ii., 41. His writings, i, 165, n., 
287. Satire on, 228. Antinonuan extraTagances 
of, 187. His controversy with Erasmus, 190. 
Their ineressing dislike, 191. Life (tf, 255. His 
preaching. iL, 55. Confession of Augsburg, i., 
188, 271, dec. His character, 197. Not mtoler- 
ant,281. His hymns, 197. His critical opinions, 
ii, 263, n. Lutheran principles of the Italian 
writers, i., 194. Of the Germans, ii, 988. 

Lutheran Churches, ii, 54, 56. 

liUtherans. See Reformation. 

Lycophnm, Cassandra of, ii., 170. 

Lycosthenes, Conrad, i, 412. 

Lydgate, his poems, i., 170, 228, 223. 

Lydiat, Chronology of, ii., 24. 

Lyon, Mr., i, 263. 

Lyndsay, David, merit of his poems, i, 821. 

Lyric poetry, i, 332, n. ; ii, 165» 371, §i paatim, 

Lysias, Athenian orator, i, 264. 

MABlLfiOTf, i, 51. 

Macaronic poetry, i., 333. 

MH>ie, Dr., Hiirtory of the Relbnnatioii by, i, 196, 
n., 106, n. 

VCulktck, Mr., obeervationsof, ii., 863^ n. 

Machiavel, Nicolas, his writings in political jAdloe- 
<why pubU^ed postbomousTy, i., 811. His trsa- 
ties of the Prince, 811, 304. He was secreUry 
of government st Florence, 81 1. He sought the 
patronage of Julian de' Medici, ih. Probable in- 
fluences that governed him, ib. His raotives, 81 1 , 
818. His maxims not so immoral as hss been al- 
leged, 818. Some of them perildus to society, ib. 
Palliation of the doctrines in his " Prince," ib. 
His Discoums on Livy , 81 3. Leading principles 
of, ib. Permanence, the object of lus sjrstem of 
foveromsnt, ib. Influence of his writings, ib. 
His History of Floroooe, its luminous develop- 
ment, 814. His dramas, 146w His *• Mandrago- 
U"and«<CUtia,''coinedi0i,8S5,377. His^'M- 
|ihe|Qr,» 83a ilis History, 948. Gonvuiniiel 



Bodin*s<«Repablic'' with, 380. Of Baoeo with, 
ii, 128. His taste and diction, i, STT, 414. Tlie 
" OcMea Aas" irom Apaleios, 877. 

Mscintosh, Sir James, quoted, ii., 168, 944. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, Essays of, ii, 413l 

Madden, Sir Prsderic, L, 378, n. 

Madness, Hobbes on, ii., 115. 

Mastlin, mathsmatician, i, 395. 

Maflfei, History ef India by, i, 407. 

Magalotti, letten of, ii, 300. 

Magdelenet, French lyric poet, ii, 184, n. 

Magellan, drcnmnavigator, i, 948, 407. 

Magic, writen on, ii, 65. 

Maggi, poems of, ii. 368. 

Magnen, theories of, ii, 64. 

Magnetism, medical, ii, 263. 
, terrestrial, i., 398 
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Maintenon, Madame de, ii, 387. 
Mairst, dramatic author, ii., 103. 

be " 196. 

Maittaire, his Life of Henry -Stephens, L, 94% b. 
MaUda, John, Chronicle o( ii., 276. 
Maldonat, his Commentary on the Evmgeliale, i, 

287. 
Malherite, accurate French vernfisr, li, 170. His 

g^antry, ib. 
Malebranche, ii., 91. His ** Trait4 de la nature et 
lagrAce,*'285,286.306. « Lettres du p^re M«ls- 
branche,'* 286. His <• Recherche de h ViritA.'* 
309-316. His style, 309. Hie duraeter, 316L 
Compared with Paecal, ib« 
Malleville, French poet, ii, 171. 
Mallory's " La Morte d'Arthur,** i. 991. 
Malooe*s Shakspeare, i. 372, n., 373 ; ii, 205, 41(^ a. 
Malpighi, botanical works of, ii, 487, 488. 
** Mambriano," poem of Francesco Belle, i.. 13L 
Man, natural history of, ii., 857, 868. His state, 
76, 136, 291, 339. His soul, 95, 96, 308, 304, 331. 
(See Philosopby.) Human nature, 891, «I|m 
Metaphysical inquiry regarding, i, 891 ; a.. 
See names of metaphysicaans in Index. 
Mancini, Hortense, ii., 401. 
Mandeville, Sir John, the Travels of, l, 146. 
Manfredi, his " Semiramis," i, 350. 
Manley, Mra., ii., 419, n. 
Manners, on, ii., 116. 
Mantoan, Baptists, Latin poet, i., 129. 
Manuscripts, vriUul detraction of; i« 961, n. Aft 
Leyden, ii., 865. In tbe Bodleian libniy* d». 
Chinese MSS., ib. See also i, 106l 
Manutius, Aldus, i., 128, 860i See Ahhie. 
, the younger, i, 186. 

-, Paulus [Paolo Manozio], woike of thie 
eminent scholar, i., 175, 180, 848, 856; 856^ 378 ; 
ii, 80. 
Manzolli, his Zodiacos Vita, i, 194. 
Mapbaus, i., 115, 858, 383 ; ii., 88. 
Maps, geographical, a criterion of prograas in the 
sSence, li, 966. Saily charts, i, 113, 941, 407, 
408; ii.,438. 
Marana, John Paul, ii., 416, 410l 
Maranta on medicinal plante, i., 401. 
Marbles, sculpturee, and bramae, L, 4ia Tbe 

Arunaelian marbles, ii, 83. 
Maregraf, his Natnral History of BnoiL ii, 39C 

857. 
Maico Polo, Travels of, i, 148, 407. 
Mareuifus, grammatical rulee o^ i, 35. 
Mariana, •• 3e Rege,** i., 309 ; u., 131. Hiatotr of 

Spain by, i, 409. 
Manni, Giovanni Battista, bad taste «f hie echoal, 
ii, 163, 176, 185, 367. His Adooa, 164. Starr 
of Psyche, 165. 
Marltanos on the Topography of aneiant B owe, l, 
176,866. Hia <* Fasti connilBna,'* 177. 



Mariowe, plays of; ii., 197. Bong hy, i, 347. Ifis 
« Hero and Le^^t^fiomMuM^SfiOL ' " 
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trarlaine,*' 868. •* Jew of Maha,** SeOi « Me- 
phialcpbelee,'' ib. «« Edwaid IL/Mb. 

Marot, Clenaenc, simplidty of his atyle, or naivete, 
i., 220; u, 171,ae0. 

Merracci's Konn, ii., 432. 

Marriage, on, ii., 146. 

Mars, tbe planei, ii., 247. 

Maraham, Sir John, hia " Ctnoo oliroiiieQa .£g7P- 
tiacus," ii., 278. 

MaratoD, latirea by, i, 349. Dramatic yuakM of, iL, 
218. 

Martial d*Auvergne, hia Vigilea de la moit de 
Charlea VII., i., 122. 

Marallna, Latin poema of, i., 129, 389. 

Marvell, Andrew, ii., 378, 380. 

Mary I. of England, her reign unfavounble to learn- 
ing, I, 261,307,310,379. 

— — , qaeen of Scots, i., 307, 310, 342. 

Maaios, i., 405. 

Maaaa of Venice, anatomiat^ i.^ 239. 

Masainger, Philip, hia " Virgin Martyr,** ii., 214. 
General nature of hia dramaa, ib. Hia delioea- 
tkma of character, ib. Hia aubjeets, 216. Beau- 
ty of kh style, ib. Hia comic talent, ib. His tra- 
gedies, ib. Hia other plays, 216. His character 
of Sir Gilea Oeneacn, 213, 216. Ciitiqae on, 
216,390, 

Materia Medica, U 401. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciencea, the, 1,77,98, 
234, 391. Mathematical propositions, it, 124, 240. 
De Augmentis Scientiarum of Lord Baooo, 70, 
87, &c. Mathematica of Descartes, 102, Ac. 
Mathematicians, 419. 

Matthew Paris, i., 124. 

Matthic, Preface to his Greek Granmiar, i, 252, n. 

MatthioH, hia botanical " Commentanea on Dios- 
coridee," i.. 240. 

Maarice, elector of Saxony, i, 278. 

Maurolycna, geometrician, L, 395. Optica by, 397. 

Maxima, ii , 348. 

May, supplement to Lncan by, ii., 187. History of 
the Parliament by, 231. 

Maynard, elegance of his French poetry, ii, 171. 

Mayow, Easava of, ii., 422. On Respiration, 439. 

Mazarin, Caraioal, ii., 393. 

Mazarin Bible, the, i., 96, 97. Ita beauty, 96. 

Mazochioa, hia Inacriptiona, i., 177. 

Mazzont, hia treatise do triplid Vit4, L, 303, 385. 

Mechanics, laws of, ii, 251. Of Descartes, 252. 
Writers on, i, 397. 

Meckerlin, German poet, ii., 172. 

Medala, authora on, i, 269 ; ii., 278. CoUeetioiia 
ofgemaand, i, 410. 

Mode on the Apocalypse, ii, 54. 

Medici, Cosmo de*, i., 94, 385. Hia rale arbitrary 
and jealous, 411, 413. 

. Lorenzo de,* i, 99, 100, 107, 108, 113, 115, 

117,239. 

-, houee of, i , 106, 360, 402. Their expuUoii 



from Florence, 129. 

Medicine, remal of ther ap eutical adaoce, i., 237. 
The Oreeka the best teachers of, ib. Progres s 
towards accurate inTeetigation, 404. Valvea of 
the veins discovered, ii, 259. The circulation of 
tbe blood, 259, 430. Transfusion of the blood, 
430. Novel medical theories, 431. 

Medicis, Marie de, i., 361 ; ii., 170. 

*' Meditationa of Descartes,** ii, 91, €t uq. Objec- 
tions by Hobbes, Arnaud, die., to, 94. 

Megiser, i., 406. 

Mehns, on the Florentine literati, i., 63. Hia Life 
of Traversari, 68. 

Meigret, Louis, the Orthographv of, i., 233. 

Meiners, Comparison of the Middle Ages by, i, 31, 
62, 63, n. His Life of Hutteo, 162, n. 

Meister-singeva of Germany, ii, 172. The Minoe- 
siufen of, i, ^ 43. 



Mebmehthon, th0 Refimner, L, IM, 146^ 179; iL, 
55. A promoter of learning, i, 181 ; ii., 60. Hie 
advice to Luther, i, 188, n. Hia ** Loci Com- 
raonea,** 166, n., 190, 287. Character of that 
work, 193, n. Tianslstioo oC ibi His^Motalis 
Phiioeophin epitome,** 210. Style of his works, 
254. His tenets, 278, His adveiaaiies, ib. 
Chronicle bv, 242. 

Melanges de Litterature, by d*Argonne, ii., 408L 

Melcbior, Adam, i, 255, n. Refereoeea to, 

Melville, Andrew, i, 265, 299, 367. 

Memoira, political, i., 311. 

— — , French, i, 409 ; ii., 433. 

Memory, the, ii., 95. 

Mena, Juan de la, i. 146, 385. 

, Christopher oe la, ii., 168w 

Manage, Latin poems of, ii., 381, 
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On th9 
French lan^age, 402. 407. ** Menagiana,*' 409. 

Mendicant Fnars, their di^putationa promoted seho* 
lastic philosophy, i, 32. Their contentioo with 
Reochlin, 162. 

Mendoza, Diego, Spaniah poet and statesman, i, 
219 ; ii, 167. Hia Lazanllo de Tonnes, i, 830^ 
336. 

, hia History of the War of Granada, ii., 

267. History of China by, i, 407. 

" Menina e Mo^" early Portugueae Tomanoe in 
prose, i., 220. 

Menochius de pnBsomptianibiia, ii, 141. 

Menzini, Benedetto, ii, 368. 

** Mephistopbeles'* of Marlowe, i, 369. 

Mercator, Gerard, his charta, i., 408. 

Merchant Taylor'a school, statutee of, i, 963. 

Mercure, Galant, the, by Vied, ii, 407. 

Meroury, transits of, ii.,-251. 

Meres, '* Wit's Treaauiy** of; i, 372, n., 378, n. 

Mermaid Club, account of the, ii, 305. 

Meraenne, works of; ii, 243. Writea against Des- 
cartes, 94. 

Messiah, prophecies relating to the, ii., 282. 

Metaphynca. See Philoeophy. 

Metaataaio, style of, i, 360. 

Metios of Alkmaer, ii, 254. 

Meton, Athenian astronomer, his lonar eyda, i, 270. 

Metre and rhythm, on, i^ 38. 

Meorsius, writings of, ii, 277. On Grecian antiqiii- 
ties, 23. 

Mezerev, hia Histoire de Frenoe, ii, 260. 

Michael Angelo, ii, 330, n. 

Micheli, Venetian ambassador, i, 271. 

Mickle*s translation of the " Lusiad** of CaaMMoa^ 
i,339. 

Microeoope, the, ii., 255, 430. 

Micyllua, " de re matricA,*' i, 182. 

Middle Ages, eminent scholaia of the^ i, 30» Lilei^ 

• ature of the, jMMim. 

Middleton, plays of, ii., 218. 

Millmgton, Sir Thomaa, U., 427. 

Milner, Isaac, i, 164. 

Milton, John, ** Paradise Regained*^ eC i, 131 ; ii, 
182,376,377. Hia Comue, 183. «• Lyddaa,*' ib. 
The " Allegro^ and <' tf Fensereso^** ib. ««Ode 
on the Nativity,** 184. His «* Sonnets,** i,330; 
ii, 184. Hia feeling of antiquity genuine, 178w 
His Latin poems, 187, 383. His controversy with 
Salmasius, 19. His *< Paradiae Loot,*' 186, 373. 
The polemical writmga of; 231, 288. Hia Trac- 
tate on Education, 349. Imitatea tbe Greek tra- 
Eidiana, 374, 377. Elevation of his style^ 375k 
is blindness, 376. His paasion for muaic, ib. 
His celebrity, ib. Critique on, 376, 377. Sai». 
sen Agonistes, 377. 

Mind, the human, ii, 821, 323. See Philoaophy. 

, Spinoea on the, ii., 321. 

Mhieralogy of England, il, 489. 

Miranda, Saa di, Portugueae poet, L, 219. 
MirrDof of Magtatetea," thab if MS. 
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JCifOfObiw, ftn eniy comedy, U 387. 

If totcbttlklw ii« 80. • 

If odena, academy oi; i., 195, 384. AUanoni to the 

faifltory of, ii., Ifi5, 160. 
Ifolenus, Oermen oontrofertiat, ii., 9B3. 
If oU^ kts geoioa and dramatic works, l, 366, 377, 

D. ; iL, aas. Hia L'Avare, 389. L'Ecole dea 

Femmea,ib. LeBfiaanthTope,390. LeaFemmea 

Senmtea, ib, Taitoffe, ib. Bonrgeoie GantU- 

hoaBaie.301. George Dandiii,U». Cbancterof 

Aia worka, 301, 414. 
Molina, hia treatiae on Fne-will, 1, 279. Hia SemU 

Pelacrian doctiine ceBauied, 879, n. ; lU 43. Hia 

teneia, 284. 
Molsa, Italian poet, i, 817. Hia Utin poetry, 88&. 
•* Monarchia SoUpaonun," a aatiie oa the Jeaoits, 

ii.,aBa 
Monaateriee anppreaaed at the Refonaation, i., 187. 
If ooey and Com, on, ii, 347, 364. If onetaiy wii- 

tanfs,134. 
Monk, biahop of Oloaeeater, iL, 27A. Hia Life of 

Bentley, 876, 866, n., 414, n. 
Jfonka attacked by Eraamoa, t, 161. Deapiaed in 

Germany and owitierland, 166. Variooa reli- 

giooa offaBia, 58. 
Monstrelet, i., 136. 
Mootafo, Mis., her Eaaay, ii., 205. 
Montai^e, hia Eaaay a, L, 301, 379. Their charac- 

teiiatica, 301. Hia sprtgfaUy and rapid thoughts, 
. ib. Hia independent apirit, ib. He borrowed 

from antiqoity« 308. Hia critical opiniooa, ib. 

Hia good aenae, ib. Hia moral akepticiam, ib. 
. By what anthora criticiaad, 303. The charm of 

hia aimplicity rendered hia whtinga popular, 303, 

414. AUuaiona to, 289; ii., 126, 187, 890, 849, 

410, 411. 
M ontanua, Arias, L, 890. The Antwerp Polyglot 

by, 405. 
Montemayor, the " Diana** of; i., 338, 388l 
Montesqueu, the *< Grandeur et Decadence** o^ il., 

138. **L*£8pnt dea Loiz," 148. See also i, 

380 ; ii., 399. Hia " Uabek,** 416. 
Montfan^on, referencee to hia anthonty, i, 50l 
Monthie, memoiis U, i., 408l 
MontpeUer,school of msdioine at, L, 33. Botanical 

garaen of, 408. 
Montucla, quoted, i., 834, 235, 398, 395, 808. On 

IndiviaibJM, ii, 843, n. Obeetraoona on Oeome- 

tiiciana, 843, 244, n., 855. 
Moon, the, ii, 413. 
Moon of Spain, CaDd4*a Hiatoiy of the, i, 39a 

Mooriah lomancea, 134; ii., 167, n. See Bo- 



MOQaaat, Francs poet, L, 344, n. 

Mulgrave, Lord, nit Eaaay on Poetry, iL, 406^ il 
-*a poema, ii, 378, 880. 

Mnn, Thomaa, on Foreign trade, ii., 363. 

Monday, tranalator of Aondia de Ganl, L, 168,391. 

Mundinua, anatomical worka ol, L, 838. 

Munater, Sefaaatian, i, 842L 

, Gennan sahools atp L, 138. 

Morat, Madame, norela of, iL, 416. 

Muratori, Diaaertationa, 6w., of, onotedv L, 34» O; 
100,388,330. Delia PerfattoPoeiia,iL, 163^ B., 
164, n. 

Muretna, Marc Antony, neat atility of Varisi Lac- 
tionea, L, 847. Hia e^tor Rohnkenina of Ley- 
den, ib. Diversity of hia subjects, ib., n. Ora- 
tions oC 857. His Latin style, 257. 356L Ontbe 
msssacre of St. Bartholomsw'a, 857, ik 

Mnssus, editions of, i, 188, 383. 

Musculus, theolojpcal writer, i., 288. 

Muaic, church, l, 360, n. Operatic 361. The 
melodrama, ib. 

Moaorua, Marcos, i, L^ 148. 

Mysteries, dramatic, their origin, i, 123. Of Fme^ 
827,365. Of England, 184. Of Oennany. ik 

Myaticiam, il, 64. 

Mythology, writera on, i, 869. 



Moral Philooophy, writers on, iL, 335, 337. 

Morahtiea, dramatic, l, 887. 

Morale, Italian writers on, i, 303. See Philoaophy, 

moral, Jeaoitical Scheme of lax and filae, ii, 181. 
More, Henry, on Witchcraft, ii, 898. His meta- 
physical philosophy, 95, n., 308, 317. 
— , Sir Thomae, l, 134, 188. Hiatory of Ed. 

waidV. by, 170,838. Hia Utopia, 154. 
Itoiel, Jcdm, hia Lexicon, i, 863. 
Monante Maggiora of Puld, i, 116; ii, 165. 
MoiBof,qQotationa from his Polyhistor, i, 172, 181, 

858, n., 853, 891 ; ii., 60, 363, 409. 
Morin, Protestant theologian, ii., 864. 
Moriaon, Dr., profeaaor of botany, ii., 485. Hia 

worka, ib. 
Momay, Du Pleasia, i, 883 ; ii, 88, 31, n. 
MoesUanoa, Petroa, i. 188. 
Moaea, the Pentateuch, u.. 890. Moaaichistovyof 

the Deluge, &c, 428. Institntions, 431. 
Moaheim, hia " EccMaatical Hiatory,** i, 165,884, 

888; ii.884, n. 
Mothe le Vayer, La, his Didogoes, ii, 58, 187, 13S^ 

887.- 

Mooiiet, hia T|M«tnim Inaactonan, iL, 857. 



Nabakbo, Torrea, Spanish eomediea U, L, : 

Namea, on, ii, 107, 106, 109. 

Nantee, Edict of, i, 383 ; ii, 48. RevocatioQ of 

theedktof,281,293. 
Nanteuil, epigram on a portrait by, ii, 237, n. 
Napier, John, of Merchistoo, his invention c/log»> 

nthms, ii., 240. His tablea, 241. 
Naples, Academy of men of learning at, i, 13Ql 
Naidim, woricB of, ii, 23. ** Roma Anttca" df, 277. 
Nash, dramatic author, i, 368, n., 371, 38SL 
Natalia Cornea, *• Mythologia" of, i, 245. 
Nationa, ri^hU of, ii, 151, 154. See Law. 
Natural Hiatory, progress of the study of, i, SV ; 

ii, 256,^423. Oesner's works on, i., 389. 
Nature, law of, ii, 338, 341, 844. PhnoaMna,81. 

Laws of, I36» 137. 
Naod4, Gabriel, hie Conaid^ritiona aw lea eoop* 

d*4tat,ii,138. Hia " Nandaana,** i,S98 ; iL,5e, 

61,409i 
Naugerius, Latin poet, i, 885. 
Navarre, Queen of, " Histoire dea Amana fatimfe,'* 

L, 9MI. 

Neander, Michael, grammarian, L, 854. Erole- 

mata Ling. Hebnes of, 405. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, woriia of, ii., 86, 855^ 488. I& 

Principia, 331. Deiiniiion of Algebra by, L, 894. 

The Newtonian aystero, iL,851,4ia Hia die. 

coreriea in chymiatry, 488. 
Netherlanda, peraecution of Prolastania Bitb(a,L, 

106. 
Nicene faith, the, ii., 288. 
Nicenm, le P5ie, biographical woiks of; L, 174, &.» 

850, n., 304, n. 
Nicholaa V., a patron of learning, i, 91. Gbanelv 

of,ib. *<Lettera of indulgence" by, 96, n. 
Nicole, Eaaaia de Morale, dbc, o^ iL, 881, 886,300» 

337. 
Niebohr on the antiqottiBa of Rone, L, 881 Hsa 

History ^oted, ib., n. 
Nile, the river, L, 408. 
Niaoiins, Marina, lexicofrapber,!., 176; iL,81. Hin 

principles of philosopnj, L, 897, 806, n. 
Noah, Seren Precepta or the aona of, iL, 180l 
Nominalists, the^ L, 33. Nominalism, ila c lnun ctw , 

33,110; iL,60, 118. 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usnry, IL« 866w 
Norris, Essay on the Ideal Worid by, IL, 817. 
North Sea, the, i., 407. 
<«Noaee Toipenm,** pom by Sir Joba tktnm, i, 

349; iL, 175. • 
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Nott, Dr^ hifl chaMdlir of te poali Sontf «ad 

Wyatt» i, 221, 229. 
Noae, La, <* Discoun" of, i., 311. 
NoTels, Italian, 1,229, 886. Spaiiuli,8ML FMnch, 

122,389; ii.,415. 
Nowc^ maaier itf WettmiiiBter achoolt i.» 182, 284. 
Wamiamalica, on, L, 269, 410 ; iL, 278. 
Nimei or Pinetanoa, L, 180. Hia Oraak gammn, 

252. 
« Niit4ira«m Maid,** the, L, ITO. 

Oath of aUesiance, it, 28. 

Oacha, on, iL, 121. Prooniaaarf, 149. 

Obedience, l»aaaiira, L, 308 ; il, 48> 131, 1J3» B#- 

aiataaoa bf aabjecta valawfiil, 144. 
Oehino, Bernard, i, 195. 
Ockfaam, WUliam, l, 33, 110, 111 ; it, 124, 125. 
Oekland, the Angloram PneUa by, 1, 358. 
Odyaaey, the, iL, 418. 

CBeolampediQa, raformer, L, 151, 164, 188, 121, 255. 
OlatiB Magnoa, L, 400. 
Oldenbarf, editor of the Philoeophical Tnmaartioiia, 

dL^., iL, 420. 
Okioain, aattie ci, iL, 378, 380. 
Olearioa, hia Ttavela in Roaaia, ii., 266. 
OUfa, Peres d*, L, 209. 
Onkeloa, ChaMee paraphnae of the Pentateuch by, 

L, 171. 
Ophelia, 8hakapeaie*a eharacter of, ii., 210. 
Opits, Oennan lyric poet, Ii.; 172, 173. 
Oporinoa, printer, L, 255. Hia praea prohibited, 413. 
Optica, adence of, i., 396 ; iL, 102,254,262. Diop- 

trica, acieooe of, 253, 254. 
Oratory, Cooffiemtion of the, ii., 207. 
Oifeo^ dramaV Politian, L, 123. 
Oriental literature and lang oafaa, L, 171^ 241, 405 ; 

ii., 431. Poetry, 108. 
Orlando Parioeo of Arioato, L^ 166b 335. 
** Orlando innamorato," the, of Boiardo, L, 130. Ita 

cootinoation by Agoatini, ib. Some accoant of 

Bemi'a poem oC; 194. Rewritten by Benu, 218. 

0oaienicbi*8 alteration of, ib. 
Oinilholosy, writera on, ii., 256, 423. 
OrteKoa, Tbeatram Orbia Temraaa of; L, 408. 
Orto, Decio da, L, 359. 
Oabocn'a Advice to hia Son, ii., 130. 
Oaoriaa, Biabop, hia « de Oloria,** i., 258. 
Otway, dramatjat, iL, 380. Hia Venice Pieearved, 

389,396. The Orphan, 396. 
Oaghtred, hia ** Clavia mathematica,** ii., 244, n. 
Overall, Biabop, hia Convocation Book, iL, 358. 
Overbory, Sir Tbomaa, hia " Charactera,*' iL, 232, 
Ovid, imitated by Miltoo in hia Latin poama, ii., 

187, 374. Hia Metamorphoaea, L, 168, 333. See 

alao iL, 164, 170, 372, 382, 412. 
Oviedo or Oonsalo Hernandez, hia India, L, 242. 
Oiford, IToiveraity of, L, 31, 409. It created ita 

own patrona, 32. Oreeh lectorea, 160, n. The 

University presa, 264. Lecturea in Oraek and 

IiatiD,182. Latin poetry, iL, 383. The Bodleian 

library, i., 410 ; iL, 267, 268. 

Padva, Uoiveraity of, L, 33, 171,307,41L School- 
men of, 291; iL, 6L 

Pagninaa, venion of the Evangile by, i., 290. 

PUntera, the Bologneae achool, L, 336. 

Paleariea, Aoniaa, on the Immortality ot the Sonl, 
L,225. 

Paleatrina, ehnrch muaic improved by, L, 360. 

Palej, Dr., hia Moral Phdoaophy, iL, 341, 342, 347. 
Hia objectiona to Orotiaa, 158. 

Palingeniua Stellatna or BlanzdH, L, 194, 225. 

, hia " ZodiMma Vital,** L, 358, 383. 

Pallavicino, Ferraote, ii., 921. 
I , Sfona, iL, 222. 

«« Palmerin of Oliva,** romance, L, 219, 388. 

•* ** of England, L, 388. 



Pahniari, th6 •« nta OMIa" of. i, loa 

Palafl[rave*8 French grammar, t., 233. 

PanciroUaa, hia '* Notitia Dignitatom," L, 268. 

Pandolfini, hia moral dialocne, L, 100. 

Panissi, Mr., on the Orlanoo innamorato, L, 194tn. 
On the eztemporaneona cooMdy, iL, 169, n. dn 
the ** Amadigi^ of B. Taaao, L, 333, n. 

Panviniaa, Onophrina, hia learning, L, 267. De 
civitate Romano, ib. De Lndia Gircanuboa, 268. 

Panser, Annalea TyiMgraphici, L, 99. 

Pftper, ita invention, i., 50. It avpeiaeded the pap- 
yri, parchmenta, waxen tableta and atyle, in. 
DiUe of linen paper in contioveray, ib. Ootton 
paper preceded that Irom linen ng; ib. Chaitera 
and paper boUa on cotton paper, ih. Pirat need 
in the Greek empire in the twelfth centory far 
MSS.,ib. In Italy in the thirteenth, ib. Among 
the Saraoana it waa of renoler anftiiioity, ib. 
Called Charta Damaacena, beotg need by Ara- 
bian literati, ib. Linen paper datea from A.D. 
1100, ib. Of mixed materials, 51. Not of rapid 
introdoctioD, 58. Excellence of the hnen paper 
first need for hooka and prinring, ib. 

Papiaa, hia Latin dictionuy, L, €2. Hia aoi|iiaint- 
ance with Greek claaaiGa proved byhie Latm vw* 
aion of aome linaa of Ueaiod, 60l 

Pappua, editiona of, L, 395. 

Papyri empk)yed far all docnmenta nndar Ohade- 
magna, L, 50, n. The Egyptian, iL, 271. 

Paracelana, hia apecolative philoaophy in m ad faa ng 
deacribed, L, 2M ; a, 288. School of» L, 405; 
ii 64 69 439. 

" Paradiae of Dainty Devicea, the,** L, 345. 

Paradoxea, Hobbea'a, iL, IIX Of Sir Thonag 
Browne, 129. 

ParBoa, on the Epiatle to the Romana, IL, 184. 

Parchmenta, the Qse of them mnch aapetaeded by 
the invention of paper, L, 50. Their expeoae, ib. 
Erasore of M8S. thereon, for the aake of new 
writing^ ib. Monnmenta of learning and racoid 
thereby loot, ib. Reatomtion of aome eflacted, ih. 
Law-books generally MSS. on, 53. 

Par6, Ambroiae, chirargical writer, L, 40^ 

Parental authority, ti., 138, 146, 35& 

Parfre, John, hia myatery *' Candlema»>Day,'' L, 
227. 

Paria, University of, ita acbolaadc phOoaophy, i., 
30. ita increaae, 31, 180. First Greek praaa, 
144,179. Ita repute far philolegicalporaoita, 246. 
The Royal Library^ 4ia Nominaliata of, IIL 

Parker, Archbishop, l, 410, 412. 

Parkinaon, his ** Tbeatram botaniciim,'* ii., 299. 

Parliament, English, and constitotion, iL, 361. 

Parmenidea on heat and cold, i., 2QSL 

" Paniassos, News from,** by Boccalini, iL, 220l 

Partiea in a atate, i., 30a 

Paruta, Paolo, *' Discorai politici** of, L, 312. 

Paacal, hia experimenta on the Poy de D6me, ii., 
254. Writingaof,265,311,316. His««Thooghta,'* 
290, 317, 335, 349. Hie " Provineial Lettem,** 
290, 335. On Miracles, 20a On Geometry, 817. 



Hia reverence for rahgion, 318. Hia acnte 

▼atioo, 318, 399. 
Pasqoier, L, 365, 366. Hia " Recherchea de la 

Prance,** 386. 
Paasavantt, religiooa writer, L, 100. 
Paaaent, Latin poet, i., 357. 
Paaaiona, the, iL, 315, 323, 338. Analyaia of, 113. 
PaaUm Lettera, the, l, 170. 
Paatoral romance described, L, 147 ; ii^ 236. Poe* 

try, L, 346, 347, 387; tL,37L Dramas, L, 899; 

iL, 188,206. 
PaatorinL aonnet on Genoa by, ii., 368L 
Patemo, Ludovico, L, 329. 
Patin, Gay, ii., 56, 129^ 407. . 
Petrizzi,Flnuicia,L,268. Hia «• DiKnailoBaa Ptai- 

patfltffflii'' 292> 
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Fatn, fonoiie gpeeeliM ot^ iL, Sf7, 8M, 408. 

Full, St, EpittlM of, u., 288. 

— >• II., pope, L, 100. 

— ^ HI., pope, ettablithee the Jeniits, i, 196. 

CouToket the Council of Txent, 107, 276, 285. 
- — IV., i., 276, 413. 
y.,L,27d,ii.;u.,28, 43. Hie diipnte with 

Venice, 26* 
Peacock, Mr., definition of algebra bj, L, 383, n. 
Peanon, Biehop, on the Creed, ii, 297. 
•' and Casanbon, notes on Diogenes Leertina 

by, iL, 27&. 
Pecquet, medical obsemOions of, ii, 268. 
Peele, plajs of, L, 370. 
Peifssc, mc<^ his leaning, ii, 148, 262, n., 271. 

Hie travels, 271. His additions to Botany, ib. 

Scientific discoveries, ib. Litennr zeal of, 272. 
Pelagisn controveray, the, ii, 284. The Semi-Pe- 

lagiaos, i, 278, 279. Their hypothesis, ii., 41. 
Pelisson, his History of the French Academy, ii, 

171, 225. 
Pellegrini, Camillo, his controveny with the Acad- 
emy of Florence, i, 131, n. His poems, 326^ His 

dialogue <* 11 Caraffa," 385. 
PeUeliar, Algebra oi, i., 392. 
— 's " Art of Poetry," i, 386. Also his Tor- 
sion of Horace, ib., n. 
FeUiean, his religions tenets, i, 164. HisCommen- 

tarii Biblioram, 241. 
Pembroke, William, Eari of, ii, 179, n., 180, 182. 
Pennant's British Zoology, i., 401. 
Penstes di?erses sor la com^te de 1680, by Bayle, 

ii,408. 
Percy's Reli^uee of Ancient poetry, i, 352. 
Perayrino, his writings, ii, 222. 
Pereira, Gomez, the Margarita Antoniana, i, 296. 
Periera, Bonsventure des, his '* Cymbalom mundi," 

i, 289, n. 
Perizonius, philological works of, ii, 22, 273. 
Perkins, CalTinistic divine, ii., 125. 
Perotti, Cornucopia, die., of, i, 115. Medical 

works of, 182. 
PerpioiauQS, Jesuit of Valencia, i, 258. 
Pernult, Charles, his Parallel of the Ancients and 

Modaiis,ii,405,4l4. Tales by, 416. 
, Nicolas, his " Morale des J^suites,** ii, 



fMnefoom, aoonfenea jew, LyTOS. 

Pfintzing, Melchior, his poem of ** HiemidaBka.* 

i, 221. 
Phttdnis, PabolB of, ii., 370. 



336. 

Perron, Dn, cardinal and archbishop of Sens, ii.,28. 
His talent and influence, 28, 31, n. *' Perroni- 
ana," 409. 

Persecution of Protestants, i, 195. In Spain, 196. 
In the Low Countries, ib. Day of St Bartholo- 
mew, 299, 31 1, 319. By the two Mariea, 307, 345. 

Persian language, dec, the, i, 406 ; ii., 265, 432. 

Pemons, Jesuit, i, 286^ 311. 

Penpective, writen on the science o^ i, 397. 

Peruui, i, 397. 

Petavius, chronological works of the Jesuit Petau, 
L, 270 ; ii., 24, 278. His Greek, Hebrew, end 
liatin poetry, 184. Hie ** Dogmata theologica,** 
53,288. 

Peter Clomacensis, his Treatise against the Jews, 

' BK rasuiis ve- 



u 



Phalaris, epistles of, ii, 276. 
Pharsalia, Lucan's, ii, 372, 



404. 



373, 404. fMboaaTm, 



Phavorinns, his Etymologieum Magmim, i, 177. 
Philip Augustus, kmg of France, i, 31. 

ILof 8painri,27S,286,287,336,34(^ 386^ 

407, 413. 
— III. of Spam, ii., 167. 
IV. 6f Spain, ii, 167. 



i, 51. Explanation of his words 

temm pannonim," ih. 
Peter Lombard, his ** Propositions of the Fathen," 

i,31,n. His " Liber Seitentiarom,'* 68. 
Peter Martyr, his epistles " de rebus Oceanicis," i, 

172, 173, n., 195, 400. 
Petit, Samuel, on the AtfaeniaQ laws, ii., 24. 
Petrarch, tbe first watorer of letters, i, 44, 62. His 

Latin style, 62. His poem of Africa, 63. His 

** Eclogues," ib. His Sonnets and Canzones, 

243, 330, 384. Remarks on his poetry, ii, 221. 

Imitaton of, i., 329, 384. 
Petty, Sir WUlJam, ii, 365, 407. 
Fencer, eoii«in4aw of Melanchthon, i., 279. 
PetND, his <« Antiqniti dee temps d4voil4e,'' il, 27& 



Philips, his Theatram Poetaram, ii., 412. 

Philot and the Aiexandreen echool of philonoiilijt L, 
119) 

Philolonr, progress of, i, 244, dee. In Geramoy, 
255 ; u , 272, die See Celebrated Anthon a 
this Index. 

Philosophen, the modem, i, 291 ; ii, 289^299, 30S» 
306, 307, 318. 

, the andent, allnsions to, ii^ 74» 300, 
301. , 

PhilosophiaB elements of Hobbes, ii, 117. 

Philosophy, the scholastic, i, 30, 32 ; ii, 29a Of 
Bacon, i:, 297; ii., 59, 289, 299. Of Locke and 
Bayle, 289. Of Deecartesaod Gassendi,280,296» 
299, 305, 306, n. See Descartes. Of Galileo and 
Kepler, 60. Nizolius's " Principles," i, 297. Of 
Hobbes, ii, 104-119. Melanchtbon's ** Philippic 
Method," 60. Campanella's theory, 61. Histoty 
of speculative philosophy, i, 290 ; ii, 296. The 
Aristotelian philosophy, i., 94, 171, 290, 287, 299 ; 
ii., 298, 308, 331. Tbe Platonists, i, 04, 1 17, 1 19, 
129, 295 ; ii., 300. The Peripatetic dialectics, OOl 
Scholastic and genuine Aristotelians distingniab- 
ed, i., 291 ; ii., 60. The Epicurean school, 102. 
Metaphysical writen, 59, 287, 288, 296, §i sm^ 
300, et Mq., 302, §i acf., 309, et teq. Moral Pni- 
losophy or Ethics, i, 299 ; ii, 1 19, 335, §t md., 
338. Political PhUosophy, i, 304 ; ii, 130, 3Sl 

Physicians, College of, i, 237. 

Pibrac, lawyer and veraifier, i, 343. 

Piccolomini, Alexander, his Moral Institatiooa, i^ 
803. 

I , Anatomin pnriectiooee of, i, 404. 

Picus of Mirandola, i, 119, 121. 

" Pietra del Paragone" of Trajan Boccalini, ii, 2901 

Pigafetta, i, 407. 

Piffnoria on the Isiac tablet, ii, 23. 

" Pilgrim's Progress" of John Bnnyan, ii., 417. 

Pinciaoo's (Spanish) " Art of Poetry," i, 386. 

Pindar, ii, 166. Italian translation of, ih. 

Pinelli, Gian Vincenzio, literary repdtatian oi^ L, 
411. 

Pinzon, his voyage with Columbus, i, 400, n. 

Pirckheimer, epistle of, to Melanchtbon, i, 187, il.» 
188. 

Pisa, School of, i, 291. Siege of, 409. 

Pitiscns, mathematician, i, 395. 

Pius v., bolls of, against Baius, i, 279 ; ii., 284,285. 
Against Queen Elizabeth, i, 286. I£s rigour 
against the presa, 413. 

Placette, La, Essais de Morale oC, ii., 337, 346. 

Plants, classification of, ii, 425. DtstioctioD of 
trees and shrubs, 426. On vMetable physiology, 
427. The anatomy o^ 427, 428L The sexual aye- 
tern of, 427. 

Plato, u., 75, 95. 

Platonic philosophy, the, i, 94, 291 ; ii., 300. 

PUtonism, the modem, i, 94, 117, 119, 129, 295^ 
296;^ii, 300. 

Plautas, recovery of his comedies, i, 64 ; ii, 13. 
The MeniBchmi, i, 373; ii., 392. Anlolarin* 
389. 

Playfair, his dineitations, 6k., i., 234, n., 396 ; ii, 
79,80,252. 
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PMm, 06mktqi» L, H. 

Plotinus, philoiopby of* it 7Mf n. 

Plutarch, ii, 12a TnMltUont of, into Tiilgar 
Greek in the foarteenth ceDtnry, i., 09, n. Amy- 
ot'e FVeoch, 378. Xylinder'a Tersion of, 848. 
North's, iL, 202. Of singuUr benefit to Shake- 
peare, ib. Dryden'a Life of, 410. 

Pooocke, his great eradition, ii., 985, 438. 

Poetry, rade in the tenth and next eneaing oentn- 
lies, L, 28. Anglo-Saxon, ib. Scandinanan and 
German, ib. Latin poetry barbaroua, ib. Ba- 
con's obaenrationa on, ii, 78. French metre and 
unification, i, 344. Italian poetry, i., 63, 100, 
M3; iL, 821,270b 387,«ljMMaN. Caatiliao poets, 
L, 219. French poetry in the reign of Francis 1., 
220. Its metrical stmctore, ib. Introdaction of 
blank verse, 223. Change m its style, 341. Un- 
der Louis XIV., ii, 193. 360, §i ttq. Pastoral, i., 
147; ii., 236, 371. Epic, i, 333, 335, 339; u., 
373, 373, 409, 412, 416. Euglbh poets, i„ 344 ; 
ii, 174. Eofflish hexameter verse, i, 350, 351. 
Philoeophicslpoetiy, ii, 176. The metsDhysical 
poets, 176. Ttie narrative and historical poeu, 
177. Milton, John, i, 131 ; ii, 182. Shakspeara, 
179, 198, 206. Ben Jonson, 205, 206. Other 
foreign and English poets, pa$tim, Dryden*s Es- 
say on Dramatic Poesy, 410, 411. Parallel of 
Poetry attd Painting. 4ia 

Poggio Bracciolini, the first half of the fifteenth 
century called his age, i, 64. On the ruins of 
Rome, 92. De varietate fortune, ib. 

Poiret, bis *' Divine OBconomy," ii. 289. 

Poland, Protestants in, 1, 274. Tlie Anti-Trinita- 
liana, 281. Visited by Servetns, ib. Socinians 
of, 281, 290. College at Racow, 281 ; ii, 44. Po- 
liah fSFsion of Scripture, i, 290. 

Pole, Cardinal, i, 307. 

Polentone, Secco, i, 123. 

Politian, his Italian poems, i, 100, 123. 231. On 
the death of Ovid, 129, 383. Miscellanies of, 114, 
115. 

PoUUcal titeratnre, ii, 131. Economiats, 134, 363. 

Polo, Gil, i, 338, 389. 

Polybios, commentary on his History, i, 268 ; ii., 
150. 

Polyglots, various, ii, 263, 264. Of Alcala, i., m. 
Of Antwerp, 405. Polyglott Alphabet, 241. Brian 
DValton's, ii« 431. 

Pomfret, bis " Choice," a poem, ii, 380. 

Pomponstius, '* de Immortalitate," i., 171. 

Pomponios Lastus, i., 266. 

Pontanus, NeapoliUo, his works, i, 129, 130. His 
poem ** de hortis He8|)eridum,'* 239, n. 

Pool, Matthew, Synopsis Criticorum by, ii, 297. 

Pope, Alexander, his Correspondence, ii , 225. 

— — ) Sir Thomaa, i, 182, n. 

Port Royal Greek grammar, the, i, 252 ; ii, 273. 
Raeine'a •« History of Port Royal,'* 284, n. Dis- 
solution of the convent of, 265. Litersti who re- 
sorted to it, or Meesieors de Port Royal, ib. 
Tbeir logic, or I'Art de Penser, 299, 307, 308, 
309. Their style, 402, 404. 

PorU, Baptists, i., 397. 

— — , Simon, i, 291. 

Portal, his *'Histoire de rAnatomie," ^oted, i, 
238, 239, 404 ; ii., 260, 261, 429. 

Portia Capece, i., 330. 

Portuguese dramatic works, i, 146. Poets, 219, 
227, 339. The pastoral is the chief style in the 
soft language or Portugal, 219. Men of learning 
in PortugaC 180. Conquests. in India by the, 407. 
Discoveries in Africa, 113. Lyric poetry of, 135. 

Portus, JEmiUus, i.. 246, 250, 855. 

Possevin, i, 274, 275, 407. 

Poatef, William, i, 241, 406. 

Potter's Antionities of Greece, ii, 877. His Ly« 
cophroDt275. 



Poynet or PooiMt, Join, on <« PoUtiqM P^ww^" i, 

307. 

Preaching, style of, before the Beformation, ii, 54. 

Prejudice, pn, ii., 116. 

Pnes, the. See Printing. 

Prevoet, Mr., his remark on Identity, ii, HI, n. 

Printing, art of :jMper its handmaid, i, 5a inven- 
tion at, 95. Block-books, ib. Gutenberg's mo- 
vable chaiacters, ib. First printed Bible, 96. 
Progress of the art, 95, 98. Peter Schafier's en- 
graved poDch, 95. FostofMenti,95,9a Char- 
actere of wood, 96, 97. Ulric Gering introdoces 
the art mto France, 99. Caxton, English print- 
er, ib. In Italy, by Sweynheim and Pannartx, ib. 
The Greek and Roman classics, first editions d, 
99, 144, n., 244. 264. Restrictions on the press at 
Rome by Paul IV. and Pius V., 418. In Spam 
by Philip It., ib. In England by Elizabeth and 
the Star-Ghamber, ib. The Index ExpHrgatorius 
of nrohibited books, ib. It included Bibles in 
modem languages, ib. Many printere forbid to 
carry on tbeur profession, ib. Destruction of edi- 
tions by the Inouiaition, ib. Learning and knowl- 
edge thereby checked, ib. Woodcuts and illus- 
trations, 113. 

Prisonere and slavee, ii., 155, 156. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latm, on the, i, 183. 
Of modem ianfl[Bages, ii., 403. 

Property, law of, li, 137, 146, 358, 859. Census of, 
i, 319. 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted, i , 147, n. 
Account of proee writers, h., 219, «i^M«HN. Eng- 
lish prose writere : Hobbes, 4ia Cowley, ib. 
Evelyn, ib. Dryden, ib. 

Prosody, Latin, i, 38 ; ii., 21. 

Protestant religion, the, i, 163, 164, 186, 187, 190, 
192, 194, 196, 255, 271 ; u, 281, 283. See the 
Reformation. 

Protestants, their tenets broached by Wicliffe and 
his followers, i, 193. Luther, 187-191, 194, n. 
Of Spain and the Low Countries, 196, 273, 875. 

. Of Austria and Poland, 274. Of Bohemia and 
Hungary, 275. The Protestant controversy in 
France, ii, 281. French Proteatant refugees, 
293. The Hoffuenots of France, i, 275, 283, 899; 
ii., 281, 293. Relinous intolerance, when mani- 
fested by, i, 281. Decline of Protestantism, 283. 

Provencal poetry, the. i, 39, «i •»., 365; ii, 168. 
Language allied with Latin, i, 35, 36. 

Prudentius, i., 38. 

Pryme, the *« Histrio-mastix" of, ii.. 198. 

Paaltere and Utur^ea, Greek, used in the. Church 
offices in Italy, l, 68. The Paalter (printed in 
1457), 96, 97. See also 170. 

PsychologT, the kleal and sensual, li., 95, 106^ 119. 

Ptolemv, the Cosmography of, i, 1 13, 148. 

Puflenoorf, Samuel, li, 89. His '* Law of Nature 
and Nations," 158, 162, 340, 344-347, 366. His 
** Duties of a Man and a Citizen," 344. Compar- 
ison of, with Dr. Paley, 347. " Theory of Poli- 
tics" of, 353. 

Polci, Luigi, poems of, i, 100. His " Morgante 
Maggiore," 116, 166 ; ii., 165. 

Pulteney, botanical observations of, ii, 486. 

Punishment of crimes, ii, 151. 

Porbach, Oeraian mathematician, his diseoveriee* 

L, 98. 

Purohss, the " Pilgrim," a collection of voyages by, 

ii.,266. 
Puritans, the, i, 281, 284, 348. 
Puttenham, his •' Art of Poesie," i., 881, 964, 380, 

887. 
Pyrrhonism, i, 296, 301 ; ii., 92, 

QoADBio, Italian critic, i, 168, 330. 

Quakera, principles of, ii, 144. 

Quantity, woiks on Greek sad Lathiy i, 38, 25a» Q« 
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Qtwdnrly Bmkm, srtklM of Uw, qiootod, L» 340, 

n.; iL.]93,n.,375,iL Article of, Mcnbed to Dr. 

BloBiDeld, i. 178, n. 
Querenghi, Itaiiftn author, iL, 185. 
QaoTodo, Spanish satirist, ii., 168. His '^ Visions,'* 

414. 
Qtiiedsts and Mystics, the, ii., 289, 388. 
Qqillet, aaude, ii., 381. 
QDiDaqit, dramas of, ii, 389. La Mire Coquette, 

382. Operas of^ 393. 
Qnintilian, styles ooUoqaial Latin as ^wtidiam tf i, 

34. If SS. of, discovered; 64. 
Qatxole, Don, koah reputation of this work of fic- 

tioo, it, 233. New views as to the design of, ib. 

Piobablyerroneoas.83i. Difference between the 

two ports of, ib. His Ubraiy aUuded to, i, 389 ; 

iL,234. Tianslationa of, 410. 

Rabblais, his Pantagmel, i., 230. His inflaence 
with the public, 414 \ iL, 419. 

Racan, French dramatic author, ii., 171, 193. 

Baeine, Jean, his Histoiy of Port Royal, li., 284, n. 
Trafedies of, 383. His Andromaque, ib. Bri- 
tenDicu8,384. Berenice, 385. Bajaxet,ib. Mith- 
ridate,ib. Iphig£nie, 386. PhMre,ib. Esther, 
387. ' Athalie, ib. His female characteis, ib. 
Oomporison with Comeille, ib. And with Eurip- 
ides, 38a Beauty of his stvle, ib. His comedy 
of Les PlaideaiOi 398. Madaaae da Sovigni on, 
402. 

Rai&oIIed'UiUiio,L,148. 

Raimondi, John Baptista, i, 406. 

Rainbow, theory of the, it, 250. The outer bow, 
256. 

RainoMa, Dr. John, L, 284. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i., 304, 847, 387 ; 11, 129. His 
History of the World, 230. 410. 

Rambouulet, Marquis de, Catharine de Vivonne, 
and her daughter Julie d' Angennes, ii., 224. The 
Hotel de, a Uteiary c6terie, 224» 237, 380, 400, 415. 

Rarairesius de Prado, iL, 18. 

Ramus, Peter, his Greek grammar, L,252 ; iL,273. 
His logic, L, 296, 280 ; ll., 59» 290. 

Ramusio, travels edited by, i., 406. 

Ranka, German historian, i., 245, 360, n. 

Raphael of Volterra, antiquary, L, 177, 266. 

Rapholing, his Arabic lexicon, ii., 265. 

Rapin, Nicolas, Latin poetrv of, ii., 184, n. Ex- 
tolled the disputations of tne schools, 208. Imi- 
tation of Horace by, l, 343. 

-, R4n4, merit of lus Latin poem on Gaidena, 



ii, 382. On Eloquence and Poetry, 404. His 
** Paiallels of the great men of antiquity,** ib. 

Rawley*8 Life of Lord Bacon, ii, 69, n., 72. 

Rav, hia Synopsis of Quadrupeds, ii, 423. Historia 
Plantarum, dec, 425. Geological observations of, 
428,429. 

Raymond of Toulouse, his letter to Henry III., i, 
51. 

Raymond!, Persic grammar by, ii, 265. 

Raynouard, M., his " Choix des Po4sies des Trou- 
ndouis,** i, 34. On the Provencal or Romance 
language, 34, 36. 

Realists, dispuutions of the, i, 33, 110 ; ii., 60. 

Reason, human, i. 1 18 ; ii, 317, 322, 33& 

Reasoning, ait of, i, 111 ; ii., 110. See Logic. 
False reasoning, HI. 

Record, Rdbert, " Whetstone of WW* by, i, 392. 

Redi, his philosophy, ii , 220. His sonnets, 368. 
His ode, " Bacco tn Toscana,** ib. His corre- 
spondence, 399. Zoology of, 424. 

Reformation, the, its rise, i., 163, 307 ; ii, 30. Its 
tenets, 41. Luther, i, 163. See Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, and Zwingle. Progress of, 166, 186. 
Controversies of Catholic and Protestant church- 
men, ii., 20, &c. Defections to Catholicism, 30, 
31. Not favourable to looming, i, 165, n., 181. 



Interfereneo of the civil power widi, 186. 
fession of Augsburg, 188, 271. Controwrsiea of 
the chief reformers, 189, «f teq. Its revdatioo- 
ary tendency, 192, 271, 305. Comparison witk 
recent innovations, 192. Dispute between tiie 
Swiss reformers and Luther, 193. Its piogiiise, 
196, 255, 271 . The ** Reformatio L^gum Ecde- 
siasticamm** under Edward VI., 250. Protest- 
ants of France, their controversy with the Galil- 
ean Church, ii, 281-283. Church of England 
divines write against the doctrines of Rome, 383, 
284. Reaction in fiivour of the Church of Rooan 
in Italy and Spain, i., 272, 273, 275 ; ii,30. Ths 
Formula Concordia of the Lutheran Choichea, i, 
279 ; ii., 36. Chuith of Eufflaod, the Thiitj. 
nine Articlee, i, 278, 279, n. The High-Choicb 
party, ii, 37. 

Refraction suggested as the cause of jpnsBaatie di- 
vision of colours, ii, 255. Law of, in. 

RegiooKmtanus, i, 96. His treatise on trianglos^ 
234. 

Regis, Jean Silvain, his " SystAmo de la PhikM^ 
phie,* ii, 307. 

Regius, Professor, i, 106 ; ii, 103. 

Regnaid, dramatic author, i, 366. Hia Le Jooeiir* 
ii., 392. Le L6ffataire, ib. Les Menecbmeoy ibt 

Regnier, satirse of, ii., 171. 

" Rehearsal, the,** a satire by the Dukoof Bockinf- 
ham, ii., 412. 

Reid*s Essays, U., 90, 98^ 311. 

Reindeer, the, i, 400. 

Reinesios, his ** Varia Lectiones," ii, 17. 

Reinold, Prussian tables of, i., 305. 

Religion, nstural, i, 117 ; ii, 44, 07, 75. Ita Iowa, 
338. Influence of reason,!., 118. Inspiratioo and 
Scripture, ib. Traditions, 119. Legends of 
saints, ib. Inflaence of sainta, ib. Doctrines of 
the Christian, 165, et pmumL Vindications of 
ChristianttjT, 290, 292, 293. Toleration, i, 310 ; 
ii., 48. Union of religious parties sought by Gio- 
tius, 35. And b> Calixtus, 36. Controversy on 
Grace and Free-will, 40. See Rome, Referma- 
tion, Protesunts. 

Remonstrants, the, ii, 42, 286, 287. Set 

Ren^e, duchess of Ferrara, i, 194. 

Reproduction, animal, ii., 430. 

** Republic** of Bodin, analyais of, i, 312-320. 

Republics, on the institutions of, ii, 356, 357, 

Resende, Garcia de, i. , 1 35. Latin grammar o^ 160L 

Retz, Cardinal de, Memoirs of, ii., 433. 

Reuchlin, cabalistic philosophy of, i, 132. 
145,162. On accent and quantity, 183. 
122L 

Revelation, arguments founded on, ii, 339, 340L 

Revels, master of the, i., 368. 

Reviews, the first, ii., 406. The Journal des Sa- 
vans, 406, 407. The Mercure Galant, 407. 
Bayle*s ** Nouvelles de la R4publique des Let- 
tres," 407, 408. Le Clerc's " Bibliotb^ue Uni- 
verselle," 407. The " Leipsic Acts," 408. Ital- 
ian journals, ib. ** Mercure Savant," ib. Eng- 
lish reviews, ib. 

Revius, theologian, ii, 95. 

Rbmticus, Joachim, mathematician, i, 234, 305. 

Rheede, his Hortus Indicuo Malaharicus, 11, 42(L 

Rhenanus, Bestus, i, 188. 

Rhenish Academy, the, i, 122. 

Rbodtginus, Cehus, i, 266, 269. 

Rhodomana, Laurence, his grammatical vraka, L, 
252. His Life of Luther, 255. 

Rhyme in Latin, i., 39. 

Ribeyro, Portuguese pastoml poot, L, 219. Hio 
" Diana of Montemayor," 220l 

Richard II., i, 307. 

HI., time of, i, 228. 

Richelet, Dictionnaire de, ii., 402. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, a patron of men of loomiiif , &» 
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225, 328. Supports the UbertiM of tiie Oallican 

Church, 29. Hit letters sod writings, 225. See 

also 89, 281, 284. 
Richer, his work on the eeclesiasticsl power, iL, 

27, 28, n. 
Rigsnlt or Rigslthis, French critic, iL, 16. 
Rinuccini, Ottavio, i., 361. 
Rivet, CaHnistic writer, ii., 54. 
RiTinus, his " Res herbaria,'' iL, 426. 
Roads, Roman, ii., 23. 

Robert, king of Naples, a patron of Petrarch, L, 62. 
Robertson, Dr., remarks or, i, 52, 172. His History 

of America, 172. 
Roberval, French mathematicisn, ii., 243, 253. 
RobisoD, ii, 90. 
RoborteUos, philological work of, i, 253. 266. His 

eoDtroTersy with Sigonius, 267, n. 
Rochefoacault, Doc de la, his makims, ii, 348. 
Rochester, Earl of, poems of, ii., 378. 
Rogers, his *' Anatomy ^f the Mind," i, 266l 
Roias, Fernando de, Spanish dramatist, i, 146. 
Roilenhsgen, ihe ** Froechmaoseler'' or, i, 344. 
RoUock, Hercales, i, 358. 
Romaic or modem Greek, i., 69. 
Romaooe language or Proren^al, i, 34, 37» 39, 41, 



. writers of^ Spanish, i, 340, 341 ; ii, 167, 
233. French, i, 41 ; ii, 235, 414. Heroic ro- 
mances, 236, 414. Of chiTshy, i, 229, 388. Of 
Italy, 100. Spsnish ballads, 134, 340. English, 
ii., 417. 
" Romancero," or collection of Spanish ballads, by 

Daran, t, 341. 
Rome. See Latm and Learning. UniTersity or 
gymnasium of, i, 140. Library of the Vatican, 
iiO. Topography of ancient, 266. Poggio on 
tbi9 rains of, 92. History and antiquities m, 266, 
«( MO. ; ii., 132. Jurisprudence, i, 322 ; ii, 141, 
347, 365, 366, &c. Works of Manutiu^ Sigonius, 
RobertellQs, and Oruchius respecting, i, 266, 267. 
Cicero, Livy, Dionysius, Geliius, and Pomponius 
respecting the same, 267. Modem poets of, ii., 
3m. On the military system of, i, 268. Rome 
sacked by Bourbon, 174. Sale of Indolgences, 
dec, sttacked by Luther and Zwingle, 163, 164. 
Cliurch of, states of Europe which dissTowed 
its tenets on the rise of the Reformation, 186, 
&;c. See Reformation. Reaction in favour of 
R,ome, 272. Its causes, 275 ; ii, 30. Temporal 
supremacy of the popes, i , 285 ; ii., 25. Decline 
of papal inflaence, 28, 279. Controyersy on papal 
pewer, i., 285. Discipline of the clergy, 273, 276. 
Influence of the Jesuits, 273, 284. 

Rondelet, bis Ichthyology, i., 401. 

Ronsard, Pierre, poetry of, i,342 ; ii.j 171, 176, 371. 

Roquefort, E'tat de la Poesie Francaise, i, 40. 

Roea, Salvator, ii., 368. 

Roecelin, theories of, i., 31, 33, 110. 

Roscoe, William, Esq., his criticism on poetical 
prose, i, 147, n. Obligations to, 149, n. His 
Leo X., 239, n. 

Roscommon, Earl of, ii., 380, 381. 

Rose or Rosseos, ** de justA reipublica in reges po- 
tesUte," i, 30a 

Rossi or Erythrsus, criticisms of, ii, 18S. 

Rota, Bernardino, i., 330. 

Rothman, geometrician, i, 395. 

Rotroo, plays of, ii, 193, n. His '< Wenceslas,* 
196. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, ii, 162, 359. 

Rowley, dramatic works of, ii., 218. 

Roy, General, his ** BCilitary Antiquities," dec, i, 
268,n. 

Roysl Society of London, ii., 4S0. The Philosoph- 
ical Transactions of, 420, 422, 4n, 438. 

Ruaras, epistles of^ ii, 45. 

Rabbi, the Psmaso Iialiai»oi;i,328,3S9; ii»l«3. 
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Rubens, Albert, on the Roman eoatsnw, fLf 277. 
Rucellai, the •*Bees*' d; an imiUtion of Vii|^*s 

fourth Georgic, i, 217. 
Rudbeck, Olaos, ii., 262. 
Roeda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, i, 296, 227. 
Ruel, John, i, 180. His translation of DioscoridBS 

on Botany»240. ** De natuii stirpium,** ib. 
Rohnkenius, hia praise of Muretus, i., 237. 
Rumphius, herbarium Amboinense of^ ii., 4S6L 
Rutgersius, *' Vans Lectiones" of, ii, 17. 
Roysch, Dutch pbysicisn, ii., 430. 
Rymer on tragedy, ii, 412. His ** Ffiadsra,** ib. 

SiATinBA, ii., 134. 

Sabinns, George, i., 356. 

Saccbetti, Italian novelist, i, 100. 

Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i, 169, 290^ 

228. 
Sackrille's Induction to the Mirroor of Magistniles, 

i, 345, 846, 367. His » Oorbodoc," 367. 
Sacy, M. de, French author, ii, 285. 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, i, 183. 
Sadolet, Cardinal, reputation oC i, 148, 174, 175 ; 

ii., 21. Obeervatioos of, i., 219, n., 231, n., 242. 

His strict pietT, 276. 
Saint ETremond, de, tasteibl poetry o^ ii, 401. 
Saint Real, the abb4 de, ii, 293, n. 
Sainte Marthe or Sammanhanos, Latin poet, i, 

357;ii.,382. His " Pttdotrophia»'' i, 357. 
Sales, St. Ftaneis de, ii, 56. 
Salfi, references to, ii, 163, 166^ 221, 222, 399. 
Salisbury, John oi; i, 110. 
SaUo, Denis de, ii, 406, 407. 
Sallost, i, 414. 
Salmasius, Clsudius, eniditioo of, ii, 18. Hi« 

*' Piiniama Exercitationes," and other woik% 19, 

272L De LinguA HellenisticI, 15. 
Sahator Rosa, satires of, ii, 36& 
SalTiani's ** Animalium sqoatilinm hiistoria,''i,401« 
SalTiati, his attack on Tasso, sntitled L'lnfsrinato^ 

1., 3Bo. 

Salfini, ii., 163. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, the, ii, 264. 

Sanchez, Thomas, works o^^i., 296 ; ii, 122. 

Sancroft, Arehbiahop, hia <* Fur pnMlestinatas,'' iL, 

287. 
Ssnctius, his Grammar, i, 253 ; ii., 273. 
Sanctornis, " de Medicine statica," ii, 268 
Sanderson, sn English casuist, ii, 12Sw 
Sandys^s sermons, i, 284. 
Sannazaro, excellent genius of, the Italian poet, i, 

147, 220. Latin poetry of Sannazarius, 224, 295^ 

383 ; ii., 382. ** Arcadia" of, i, 147, 220, 389. 
Sanson, Nicolas, bis msps, ii, 432. 
Ssntis, De, economist, ii., 135. 
Santeul, Latin poetry of Santolius, ii, 382. 
Sappho, translated by Madame Dacier, ii., 274. 
Saracens of Spain, i, 39. 

Saibievus, Casimir, modem Latin poet, ii, 184, 18& 
Sarpi, Father Paul, i, 399, n. His account of the 

work of Bellarmin, ii, 26, ■. His writings, 27. 

His medical discoveries, 26, n., 259. His reii* 

gious tenets, 27. See note. 
Sarrazin, French poet, ii., 171. 
Satire, Origin and; Progress of, by Diyden, ii., 410L 
Savigny, De, quotations from, i, 51, 52. 
SsTife, Sir Henry, i, 265, 269. His edition of 

Ghrysostom, ii, 16. 
Saxony, the Reformation protected in, i., 163. 
Scale, Fiaminio, ii., 189. 
Scaliger, Joeeph, critical remarks of, i, 250, 260L 

The "* Scaligerana," 260, n., 283, n., 405, n. £p» 

itaph by Heinsios on, 260. Oensurss on, 270; 

ii., 24. " De emendatione temporom" o^ i., 970. 

His knowledge of Arabic^ 406; ii..26S. Latm 

poetry of; i., 356, n. Criticisms by tne ScaUgei% 

283, n., 287, n. ; ii, 15, 20. Scaligenna, 409. 
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ScdigOT, Julias Omv, L, 170, 960. "Decantia 
UtiDs liogQa." 17& Hit " Poetica,'* 388, 383. 

Scandinavu, early poetry of. i., 29. 

Scapula, his Abridgment of Btephena'a Theaanraa, 
1, 251. Diatich on, ib., n. Opiniooa on tlye Lex- 
icon of, ib., n. 

** Scarabeoa aonilam qnarit** of finamoa, i, 157, 
158. 

Scarron, Abbk, the Roman comii^e d, ii., 415. 

Scbeiner, the Jeaott, optical tieattae by, ii, 262. 

Schafler, Peter, hia inventiooa in printing, L, 9& 

Scheidua, Meliaeoa, it, 185. 

ScUegel, Frederic, hia opinion that Luthei^ '^P^ 
of Satanic viaiona boraered on insanity, L, 108. 

— ^, William, hia praiae of Cajderon, ii., 192. 

Hia critidama on Snakapeare, i, 371 ; ii, 205, 
211. 

Schmidt, Eraamoa, obaerraUona of, L, 285. His 
Pindar, ii., 16. 

Scholastic treatises, L, 201. Cfaancter of certain, 
ii., 122, 123. 

Schoola, cathedral and coDTentoal, under Charle- 
magne and hia saoceesoia, i., 27, 28, n. State of 
English achoola in the time of Henry YIII., 182. 
Englisb, inatitutiona and regulations of, 263. 

Science, state of, i., 234 ; u., 124, 240. Lord Ba^ 
con*a "de angmentia acientianim," 70, el m^. 

• Hobbea'a chart of hnman, 113. Inatitutiona for 
the advancement of, 420. 

Sdoppioa, Oaapar, controversies 9i, iL, 10. His 
philological worka, 19, 273. 

Scot, hia «' DiacoTery of Witchcraft,'* L, 264, 266, 



— — of Scotatarret, Latin elegiea of, ii., 186. 

Scotland, atate of claasical learning in, i., 183, 265. 
Latin poeta of, ii, 186. Galvioirta o^ i, 306. 

Scott, Sur Walter, ii., 378. 

Scotti, his ** MonsTchia Solipaorum," ii, 238. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poema in the, i., 147. 

Scocoa. Dona, barbarooa character of his sophistry, 
i, 263, n., 291. 
. Erigena, John, his mysticism, i, 28, 110. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i, 96. Eras- 
mus's New Testament^ 151, 150. Tyndale's New 
Testamsnt, 193. English Bible under the author- 
ity of Jamea I., ii., 58. Italian versions, i, 194. 
The Vulgate, 280. Hebrew, Syriac, and Chal- 
daic text, 170, 171, 405 ; u., 263. The Penta- 
teuch in Samaritan charactera, 264. Maaoretic 
text and vowel pointa, ib. The Decalogue, 125. 
Tranalation of part of, into Greek hexameters, 
S75. JSthiopic New Testament, i, 241. The 
Hebrew chronology, ii, 278. Expositions of 
Scripture, i, 287 ; ii., 297. Latin veraiona and 
Aomish editions, i,289. Critical hiatoriea of, ii, 
897, 298. Proteatant editions of, i, 290. Poly- 
glott Bible of Alcala, 171. Veraiona of, into mod- 
em langoagea, 290. Forty-eight editiooa of the 
Bible prohibited by Rome, 413. See aJao 105, 
180, n., 305, 307; ii., 429. 

Scnd4ri, Mademoiaelle de, her romanoea, ii, 236, 
237, 372, 414. 

Seba, Adeodatua, i, 356. 

Seboiide, Raimond de, i, 301. 

Secundua, Latin poema of, i., 357. 

Sedano, hia Pamaao Eapanol, i, 337 ; ii, 167. 

Segneri, Paolo, ii., 206, n., 399. 

Segrais, psstoral poetry of, ii., 372. Hia novela, 415. 
** Segraisiana,'' die., 409, 412. 

Seguter, President, library of, ii, 268. 

Seicenttsti, writers of the si iteentb century, ii, 163. 

Selden, his treatise " de Jure nsturali juxu He- 
brwos," ii, 126, 126, 264. His Table-Talk, 129. 
Hia controveray on fiaheriea, the Mare liberum 
sive clauaum, 146. 

SeldeB'a •* Anindelian ICaiblea,** ii, 22. Hit Ta- 
bl«4alk, 64, D. 



Self-deleoce, ii, 145. 
Seneca, i, 365, 366, 414 , ii, 127, 12BL 
SenaaUon, Hobbea'a theory of, ii, lOSt 
Sensibility, Universal, theory of Campa]ieIIa,tLtflL 
Sergardi, satire of, ii., 381. 
Seriio, i, 397. 
Serra, Antonio, ii., 134. 

Servetus, teoeto and worka oi, i, 196. Put to 

death at Oeneva, 280, 281 ; ii, 4a Aceoont of 

hia ** Chrietianiami Reatitutio,'' i, 280, n. ; ii, 

259,260, n. 

Seven Championa of Chiistendom, by Johnaoo. L» 

391. 
S6vign4, Madame de. Letters of, ii, 40i. Her tal- 
enL ib. Want of aenaibUity, 401, n., 408, n. 
Colloooial atyle of, 400. 
Shadwell's playa, immoral, ii., 397, 396. 
Sbakspeare, William, his poems, ** Venus and Ado- 
nia,'^i, 348,372. " Lucrece," 34a Hia life and 
early plays, 372, &c. Few obKteratiooa by Shaka- 
peare, nor any by Lope de Vega, 361. Hia eon- 
neto, ii., 179. Hia playa : Twelfth Night, 1961 
Much Ado about Nothing, ib. Merry Wivea of 
Windsor, 1 96, 391 . Measure for Meaaove, i, 308, 
388; ii.,199. King Lear, 200. Timon of AtheosL 
ib. Pencles,i,372,n.; ii,20L TheHi^orio! 
plays, i, 375. Julius Cssar, ii, 202. Antony and 
Cleopatra, ib. Coriolanus, ib. Richard II., 303. 
His other plays, 201, 202, 203, 204, 2ia Heoiy 
Vi. whence taken, i, 360, 372. Comedy of Er* 
rors, 372 :ii, 392. Midsummer Night's Dream, 
i, 373. Two Gentlemen of Verona, ib. Inove'a 
Labour Lost, ib. Taming of the Shrew, flt. 
Romeo and Juliet, 374. Merchant of VeDioe» 
376 ; ii , €3, 395. Aa You Like it, i, 37a Hia 
retirement and death, ii., 202. Greatness of Ua 
genius, i., 304 ; ii., 203. His judgment, 203. His 
obscurity of style, 204. His popularity, ifai Crit- 
ics on his dramas, ib. Dryden's remarks on, 2D4» 
n., 214, n. See alao i, 360, a, 371, 383, 388; it» 
385,38a 
Sfaarrock, ** de oficiia," dec, ii., 337, 427. 
Shirley, hia comedy of ** The GameatOTs," ii, 217, 

396 
Sibilet, Thomaa, the " Art po^tique" of, i, S33L 

His Iphigeniaof Euripides, 227. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, i, 326,368. Hie « Arcadia,* 
381, 390 ; ii., 270. ** Defence of Poeeie," i, 347, 
381, 367. Poems of, 348, n. ; ii., 410. 

, Algernon, his Discourses on OovenimflDt» 

ii, 358. 
Siena, the Rozzi of, i, 411. 
Sidonius, observationa of, i, 34. 
Sigooiua, worka of, i., 177, 253. "De eonaoln. 
tione," 259. On the Athenian polity, 26a On 
Roman antiquity, 26a ** De jore civinm Roiba- 
norum" and " de jure Italia," 267. 
Silveater'a tranalation of the Creation, or La S«- 
rosine, by Du Bartaa, i, 343. Poem aacribed Iol 
348. 
Simon, le pire, ii, 290, 297, 431. 
Sionita, Hebraist, u^ 264, 265. 
Sirmond, historian, ii, 53. 
Sismondi, criticisms of, ii, 192, 233. 
Sixtus v., i, 259, 290, 406, 4ia The Sistine Bifalia, 

290. 
Skelton's rhymes, i, 170, 228. 
Smetius, Martin, ii, 22. 
Smiglecios, logician, ii., 299. 
Smith, professor at Cambridge, i., 183. 

, Adam, li, 160. 

Snell, Wiliibrod. hia Cydometricoa, ii, 844. On 

Refraction, 255. 
Socinian heresy, i, 195, 281. The Sodniaiis in 

Englsnd, 281 ; ii., 268. 
Socinos, Lslius, i, 195, 281. 

t Fauatua, i, 281 ; ii, 44^ 
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Solids, the tatio of, ii., M3. 

Solinus, his " Polyhistor,** ii., 19. 

Soils, AnUxiio de, ** Cooqasst d Msiieo^ hy, ii^ 
433. 

Solon, ii., 145. 

Sonnets, Itslisn, i, 388, 329, 330, n., 331, n.; iL, 
176, 367, 368. FVsnch, L, 344. Of Milton, ii. 
184. Of Shskspesre, 179. Of Drammood of 
Havfthomden, 180. Of the Earl of Stirling, ib. 
Construction of, 181, n. 

SoplMKles, ti., 374, 377, 41& 

Sorbonne, Che, i , 133, 290 ; ii, 285, 896. 

Soto, Peter, confessor to Charles Y., L, 198, 279, n. 

— , Barehoos de, i, 338. 

, Dominic, "de justttiA," L, 299, 325. 

Sou), the, ii., 96, 303, 304, 331. 

** Sours Errand," the, earlf poem, i., 348. 

South, Dr., sermons of, ii., 287, 297. 

Southampton, Lord, fnend of Shakspeare, L, 372. 

Scmthem, his Fatal Discovery, ii, 396. Orooooko, 
ib. 

Sonthey, Mr., his edition of Hawes, i, 169. Re* 
marks of, 339, n. 

Southwell, Robert, the Jesuit, poems of, i, 348. 

Spain, dramatic productions of, i., 146,226,361 ; ii, 
189. Poets of, i, 135, 218, 336 ; ii., 167. DefecU 
of Spanish poetry, 168. Castiiian poetry, i., 337, 
338. Epic poets, 339. Penecution for religion 
in, 106. Prose writers of, ii., 222. Cerrantes, 
233. Library of the Eacurial palace, i, 410, n. ; 
ii., 265. Of Alcala and Salamanca, i , 410. The- 
ologians and editors of dcriptore in, 171. Loyola 
and the Jesuits of, 274. Philologists and literati 
of, 180^ 231, 232. Metaphysicisns of, ii, 60. 
Philip II. and the Inquintion, i, 273, 286, 287, 
336. Prohibited books, 413. See also 105 ; ii., 
403. 

SoTorei^ and soTeveignpower, the, ii, 137, 144. 

Spanheim, Ezekiel, ii., 273, 277, 278. 

** Speculum humana salTationis," the, i, 95. 

Spee, German poet, ii., 172. 

Spencer* de Legibus Hebmonun, ii, 431. % 

Spener, writings of, ii, 289. 

Spenser, Edmund, his school of poetry, i, 166 ; ii., 
174, 175. His ** Shepherd's Kalendar," i., 346. 
Hia *' Epithaiamiom,** 348. The " Faery Queen," 
352-355. His style, 353, 354. His allegories, 
354. Compared with Ariosto, 353. His political 
works, 382. 

Sperone Speroni, his tragedy of Canace, i, 226, 231. 

Spiegel, Dutch poet, his works, ii., 173. 

Spiooss, i, 292. The " Tractatus theologico po- 
liticus" of, ii., 290. Ethics or Moral System of, 
318, 321, 323, 324, 337. Metaphysics of, 319. 
** De Deo" by, 319-321. His character, die, 324. 
Treatise on Politics by, 355. Of a Monarchy, 356. 

Spiritual dramas, i, 146. 

Sprengel, medical remarks of, ii., 260, 263, 425, 431. 

St. Vincent, Gregory, geometry of, ii, 244. 

StaSfl, Madame de, her Corinne, i, 65, n. Obeerva- 
tions of, on Romeo and Juliet, 374. 

Stampa, Gaspara, i, 330. Anasilla, 331. 
Stanley, Thomas, his " History of Ancient Philoso- 
phy," ii, 275, 300. His edition of iBschylns, 275. 
Star-Chamber, the, i, 413. 
Stationer's Company founded in 1555, i, 413. 
Statios Achilles or EstaQO, i, 249. 

, Thebaid of, i, 383 ; ii., 373. 

Ststistics, writers on, ii, 364. Statistical topogra- 
phy, 131. 
Steele, his Conscious Lovers, ii., 398, o. 
Steevens, commenutor on Shakspeare, i, 369, n., 

372, n. ; ii., 179, 205. 
Stephens, Henry, his erudition, i, 249. His press 
celebrated, ib. Life of, by Maittaire, ib., n. By 
Almeloveen and other biographers, ib., n. His 
Theauinis lAogam Latlna, 179, 290. His own 



teedmony on vBTiooslezteoot, 178, 889,11. Sotp* 
ula's abndginent of the Thesaurus of. 251. Diee 
in poverty, ib. His philological works, 256, 386. 
Epigrams, 356. Forbki to print, 413. Various 
ohservatioas of, 179, n. 

Stephens, Robert, the Novum Testamenton Ons* 
cum. dec., dec., edited by, i, 251, n., 889 ; ii, 21. 

Stevinus, Simon, his Statics, i, 397. 

Stewart, DogaM, metaphysical works of, i, 896, 
312 ; ii, 75, 94, n., 97, 96, 104, 110, n., 158, lAO, 
160, 161, 162, 329, 330, 332, 350. «< pssMR. 

Stifehus, Michael, i , 392 ; ii, 240. 

Still, John, i, 229, 367. 

StiUingileet, polemical writings o^ h., 884, 967, 897, 
332. 

Stirling, Earl of, sonnets of, ii, 18a His poem of 
*' Domesday," ib., n. 

Stockwood, John, his ** Progymnaama SchoLasti- 
cum," i , 264, n. 

Strada,8amianus,ii,l9. The *' Inforoia Famiani** 
of Scioppios, 20. His " Prolusicioee Academi- 
OB," 22. , 

Strigelins, Loci Theologici of, i, 287. 

Stroui, poem on chocolate by, ii, 381. 

Strype, John, his Life of South, i, 183, n. Re- 
marks of, 307. 

Storm, John, his treatise on Educationyi, 181, 183. 

Suard, remarks of, i, 366, n. 

Susrez of Granada, his treatise ** de Legibne,** ii. 
122. Titles of his ten books, ib. His perpetual 
qooutions, 123. His Metsphysical Disputations, 
60. 

>, his theory of govenunent, ii., 133. 



work of laws, 133, 141. 
Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, ii., 188. 
Suidas, proverb quoted mm, i, 114. His leaooDr 

128. 
Sun, spots of the, disooverad by Harriott, Fahrieios, 

and Scheiner, ii., 248. Its revolution round its 

aiis,ib. 
Supremacy omt the Church, question of, ii., 45, H 

Mf . Remanu on regal supremacy, 47. 
Surrey, Earl of, his style of poetry described, i,221. 

The introducer of blank verse, 223. 
Swanunerdara, naturalist, ii, 424. On Insects, ib. 
Swift, Dean, ii, 415. His **Tale of a Tub," i, 

230; u.,419. 
Switzerland, the Reformation begun by Zwingle at 

Zurich, i, 164. Doctrines of the Proteetanu of, 

280. Theologians of, 285. 
Sydenham, Dr., ii, 431. 

Sylburgius, his Greek grsmmar, i, 858. His Aris- 
totle and Dionysius, 254. 
Sylvius, Dutch physician, ii., 259, 430. 
** Syntagma Fhilosophicum" of Gasaendi, ii, 308, 

305, m 
Syphon, power of the, ii., 254. 
Syriac version of the Bible, ii, 265. The Maronite 

College of Mount Libanus, ib. 

Tacitus, his " Annals," i, 149. 414^ Lipems*s edi- 
tion of, 248. 8a?ile*s tranalation of, 265. Com- 
mentary on, ii, 357. Davansati'a translation of, 
i, 378. 

Talmud, the study of the, ii, 364. 

Talon, Omer, '' Institutiooes Oratoria" of, i., 386. 

Tansillo, Italian poet, i, 329. His " La Baha," ib. 

Tsrtagha, Nicolas, his solution of cubic equations 
in sigebra, i, 234, 391. His mechanica, 397. 

Tasso, Bernardo, his " Amadigi," i, 332. Celebra- 
ted eonnet by, ib., n. 

, Torqnato,the ** Gierusalemme Liberate" of, 

i, 333, ti aeq.y 385, 386 ; ii., 373. Comparison of, 
with Homer snd Virgil, i., 334, 335. And with 
Anosto, 334, 335, 385, 386. Excellence of his 
style, 334, 377. His conceits, 335. DefecU of 
the poem,, ib. His peculiar gMiiusb ib. The 
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^AaiiB^^ot,V». Ifii <« TonJanond," a tnge- 

dy,a59. 
Taatoni, h» obwrvalioiM on Petrarch, Aw., 11,231. 

«< SMchia RapiU" oT, 165, 270, 371. 
Taaler*8 ■ermons, German, ii., 64. See alao 64. 
ThoreUna, Nkholaa, his '* Alpes Cmm," i, 291, 

292, IL 
Tavemier, hia travela in the Eaat, n., 433. 
Taylor, Jeremy, ii., 39, 42. Hia ** Diaauaaite fttm 

Popery,*' 284, 397. Sermona of, 65. Devotional 

wntinga of, 56. Hia '« Doctor dabitaotiQffl,*'336, 

340, 344. Ita character and defecta, 336. Hia 

** Liberty of Propheaying,** 48. Boldneaa of hia 
i doctrine, 40. Uu deience of toleration, 61. £f- 
' fectofhiatreaUae, 62. lUdefecU,ib. Hia De- 

fsnce of Episcopacy, 53, 410. 

, Brook, Contemplatio Philoaophica o^ iL, 

94, n. 
Telemachoa, F4nelon*a, ii., 416. 
Teleacope, invention oif the, ii, 254. Dutch or 

enyinff-claaaea, 355. 
Teleaio, Bernard, i, 893 ; ii., Bl, 69. 
Temple, Sir Wil]iam,iL, 376, 413. Hia defence of 

Antiquity, 414. 
Tenneannn on the oiigin of modem philoeophy, i, 

31, n. 
Tepel, hia hietory of the Carteaiaa philoaopby, iL, 

306, n. 
Terence, hia comediea printed aavefae,!, 151. Edi- 

labaa o^ ii., 17. 
Teati, imitator of Horace, ii., I66w 
Tentonic langnagea, the. i, 84. 
Theatra, L, 135. The French atage, 866. n., dfcc. 

The early EngUah drama, 389, 367, dec See 

alao Italian, French, and Engtiah dramatic wri- 
ter*, naawMCMi. Theatrea in Paria, 366. Thea- 

tree, London, 368 ; ii., 197, 198. Closed by the 

Parliament, 196. Extant Engliah Myateiiee, L, 

134. See Drama. 
Theobald, commentator on Shakapeare, it, 30^ 
Theodore, Arehbiahop, i., 37. 
Tbeodoaiaa, Code of the Emperar, i, 68 ; iL, 366. 
Theocritoa, L, 138, 346, 347, 360. 
Theotogia Horalia of Eecobar, iL, 183l 
Theological literatare, Hietory of, L, 871 ; iL, 35, 

279, 394, 396. Change in the character of, 369. 

Expoaitiooa in theology, i.. 387 ; iL, 897. 
Theology, ayttem of, i., 30 ; iL, 78. Public achoola 

of,iniuly,L,33. Contiover8ial,366,386. Scho- 

laatic method of, 886. 
Theophraatoa, L, 399. Lectuxea by Duport on, ii., 

976. Hia Character!. 84a 
— ^— , Dioecoridea, and other ancient mi- 

ten on Botany, L, 339, 340, 399. 
Theoaophiata, ii., 64. 
' Thereaa, St, myaticiam of, iL, 56. 
Thermometer, the, ii., 433. 
Thibault, kmg of Navarre, Troubadour, L, 40. 
Thomiata, the, L, 279, 891. See Aquinaa. 
Thomaon, Dr., iL,435. 
Thouara, M. da Petit, L, 403. 
Thoanoa, If. de Thou, iL, 30, 368. 
Thncydidea, editiona oC L, 181, 345 ; iL« 876. 
Tibaldeo, Italian poet, L. 131. 
Tillotaon, Archbiahop, ii., 40, 887, 38a Hia aer- 

mona, 44, n., 397. 
Tiedemann, remarka of, L, 31, n. 
Tintoret, paintinea of, L, 33a 
Tiiaboacbi quoted, L, 51, 66, 177, 369 ; ii., 319, 331, 

« Titua Andronicua" not a play of Shakapeara'a, L, 

373. 
Toleration of religiona, L, 3t0 ; iL, 48, 61. 
Toletua, the Jeauit, hia ** Somma caanum coned- 

entis,** ii., 188. 
Tolomei. Claudio, L, 889, 333. 
TeoalU, hii BOtii on Poggio^ L, 64» n. 



Torelli, hia tragedy of Moope, L, 380l 

Torrentiua, hie Horace, ii., 17. 

Torhcelli, high merit €it ii, 330. Hie hydmnlka^ 

353. 
Tortua, Matthew, ii^ 3a 
Toatatus, AUiMiaua, i., 105. 
Tottel'a MiaceUaniee, i., 221, 344. 
Toumefnt, hia Elteiena de la Bolanique, iL, 485^ 

436. 
Tooasain, eminent scholar, L, 18a 
Toutain, hie " Agamemnon," from SeDeca, L, 
Tragedy, Italian, i, 396, 350 ; iL, ISa 18a ~ 

iah, 1., 363. French, 366 ; u., 193, 363, «r «fu 

Engliah, 200, §t mq. Andent Oresk, 374, 377, it 

poMtm. Rymer on Tragedy, 413. CriticiaBB on 

certain tragedaee, ib. See Drama, and uanea of 

dramatic authoia. 
Tranalating, Dryden on the ait oC ii., 4ia 
Tranaobetanttation, controversr on, L, 3a 
Travels, early writen of, L, 146. Later wril«a ^ 

iL, 433. 
Treatiea, public, iL, 149, 156^ 167. Thicea andcoa- 

ventiona, 158. 
TremeUiua, L, 29a 405. 
Trent, the Council of; L, 197, 376^ 377, il, 319,986^ 

389, 413 ; iL, 37. 
Trinitarian controveniy, the, L, 380 ; ii, 88a 
Triquero, Spaniah dnmatiat, L, 363. 
Triesino, pnndplea of hia ** Italia Libeiata,* i, IM. 

Hia epic poem iaaipsd, and the origin of hlaBk 

verse, 2ia 
Tristan, the " Marianne" of, ii., loa 
Trithemiua, ** Annalea Hirsaigienaea^ of, L, 9a 
Troobadoun and Pn>veii9al poeta, i., 39, 40. 
** Troye, Recueil dee Hiaioiree de" by Caxton, i, 

9a 

Troth, intuitive, iL, 100. 

Turamini, " de legibua," L, 384. 

Turberville, poema of, i., 34a 

Turenne, Manbal, iL, 381, 39a 

" Turkiah Spy," the, iL, 417. 

Turka, History of the, iL, 38a The TtokMk 

gusge, 365. 
Tumebos.i., 18a Hia translalioneof Greek 



ica into Utin, 34a Hia •« Adversaria," ih. Moo- 

taigne'a character of, ib. Hia repoitation, SSa 

Hia *• Ethica of AriatoUe," 354. 
Turner, Dr., his New Herbal, i, 40L Hia " Avtem 

prBcipoarum hiatoria," 340. 
Turpin, romance of ** Charlemagne" by, L, 130. 
Torrecremata, Joannee de, hia Ezplanatio is 

terium, L, oa 
Tycho Brabe, hia Mundane Syatem, L, 369, «r jm|. 

His diacovery as to the path of comets^ 396 ; ii., 

847. 
Tyndale'a, the fint Engliah vcrrion of th* N«w 

Testament, L, 193. 
Tyrwhitt*a observationa on Chancer, L, 8Sa 
Twining on the Poetica of Aiiatotla, L, 884. 

UaiLDi, Ouido, L, 387. 

Udal, Nicholaa, L^ 389. Hia comedy of « Bdpli 
Roister Doiater," 229, 367. 

Underatanding, Malebrancba of the Eaprit pur, or, 
ii.,313. Locke*a Essay, 305, 387. 

Unitariana, Pdiah and German, iL, 88a 

Univeraal character, on a, iL, 3327. 

ideas, question of the reality o^ L, 31. 

How formed, iu, 323. 

Univenities : origin of thst of Paiia, L, 3a Its 
auccesaion of early profeaaora, 31. GoUegiala 
foundationa not derived from the Seracene. Sa 
Cordova and Granada possessed cymnasia rather 
than univerntiea, ib. Of Oafoid, 31. Iia giMl 
men, 33, n., 409; iL, 27a Of Oemnny, L, 160, 
163,181,18a Italian univerntiae,3Sa 403* Of 
Leyden, 409; IL, 366^ 90a Of Aildorf nd 
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01 CiOlwulngiiii L» 168. Of 
Praona, ib. Of Scotland, 96ft, 299, 409. Lec- 
toret of profMion, 188 ; iL, 00. State of, in the 
■erenteenth ceotarv, 267. 

Urban Vlll., Mattbei Barberini, ii, 28» I8S. 

Uibino, Fianda, dnke of, i, sea 

Urft, d\ hia romance of " Astr^** iL, 236, 378,416. 

Usher, Archbishop, ii., 53. Forms the Librsry of 
Trini^ College, Dublin, 868. His ** Annals of 
the old Testament," 27a Hia Chronolofy, ib. 

Vaoabids in 1 140 taught at Oxford, i, 32, n. 

Vaillaot, his travels and medals, it, 278. 

TaMasy a Spanish teacher of the Reibrmatioii, i, 

196 
Valerianus, " de infelicitate litteratonun,** i., 174, n. 
Valla, Leorsntias, criticisms o^ i, 92, 93, 179, 

182. 
▼alle, Pietro deUa, hia Travels, a, 2661 
Vallte, pamphlet of, l, 280. 
Valois, Henry, ii., 274. 
Tanbragfa, Sir John, dramas of, ii., 392, 398. 
Vacnini, Xucilio, ii., 67. Boraed at Pans, ib. 
Tarehi, his dialognes, the " Ereolano," i, 38ft. 

Praiae of Dante above Homer by, ib. 
Varenins, Syntazis Gfbcb hngua of, i, 178. 
Varignon, M., ** Nouvelle Mteaniqoe" by, i, 308. 
Varolt, the " Anatomia** ol, i., 404. 
Vaea, Oastavua, i, 187. 

Vasari, his paintings in the Sistine Chapel, 1, 274. 
Yasques^ law writer, i, 327. 
Taesan, de, MM., collect the '* Scaligerana aecun- 

da," i, 260, n. 
Vatable, professor of Hebrew, L, 180. 
Vatican, libnurr of the, i., 410. 
Yaugelas, M. de, remarks on the French language 

by, ii, 227, 402. 
Vaomoittre, de, iL, 230. 
Vaox, Lord Nicholas, poet, L, 221, 344, 349. 
Vega, Oareilsseo de la, i., 219, 336. 
«— », Lope de, Spsniah plays of, L, 338, n., 361 ; 

ii.,189. His fertUity, i., 381. Versification, 302. 

Popularity, ib. Comedy, ib. Tragedy, 363. 

Splritnal plays of, 364. 
Vegvtahle {Mrodnctions, on, i., 401. 
Vegras, Maphans, i.. 115, 383. 
Velaeqaez, History of Spanish Poetry by, L, 330L 
Veldek, Henry of, 1, 42. 
Veltfaoyseo, ** de iosti et decori*' dtc., ii., 337. 
Venice, contest of Pope Panl v. with, ii, 26. Re- 

poUtc of, 136, 356, 357. 
Venns, transit of, over the son, ii, 251. Phases of, 

ib. 
Veracity, ii, 346. 

Verdier, BibUoth^e Frsn^is by, i, 387, 412. 
Vergara, Oreek Granunar 6[, i, 178, 2S8. 
Vertonien, Francis, i, 260, n. 
Veealias, ** de corporis homsni fabrics," i, 238. His 

anatomical discoveries, 238, 403. His disgrace 

and death, 239. See also ii. , 259. 
Vespatio or Vespucci, Americo, his discoreries, i, 

14a 

Vettori, Pietroi, edition of Cieeronis opera b^, i, 
17& His Orsek erudition, 177. Vsna Isctuxies 
of;846,n. Host's opinion of, 246, 248. 

Viand or Th^hile, poet, ii, 171. 

Vicente, Gil, dramas of, i, 146, 227. 

Vice, Eness, i, 269, 4ia 

Victor Vitensis, edition by Chiflet of, ii, 406. 

Victoria, Fhrnda i, Relectionee theologies o^ i, 
384. 

Victoiin of Feltre, i, 6ft. 

Victorios, Petrus. See Vettori. 

Vida of Ciemona, Lathi poet, i, 884; li, 888. 
<" Arspoetica" of, i, 388. 

Vidua yfaius, anatomist^ i, 839, 404. 

Vieta [Fiands Vitte]» his leptttatkm is an alieb»> 



Mt, i, 885, 880, 3tt. His 

2i,244. His algebra, 845. 
Vieuessos, his Nenromphia Univtnalia, ii, 4801 
Vigeror Vigerius, de Idiotismis, ii, 15. 
Vigilius Tapsensis, ii., 40a 
Vigoeul-MarriUe or M. D'Argonne, ii, 408, 408, tt. 

His Mftlansea de UttAratnre, 400. 
Vtcnola, his Perapective, i, 307. 
Viuedieo or Des Jsrdins, Msdame, ii., 4ia 
Villegas, Manuel Estevan de, ii., loa 
Villon, French poet, i, 122. 
Vincent de Beauvais, i., 79. 
Vucentius Lirinensis, ii., 39, n., 4a 
Vinci, Lionardo da, painter, i., 126, 187, 83a 
Viner, abridgment of law by, ii., 36a 
Vinniua, commentary of, i, 321 ; ii., 841. 
Virgil, Eclogues of, ii., 372. His .£neid, i, 889 ; 

ii., 373, 376, 406. Continuation by Maphma, i, 

115, 38a Care's Italian tiinslation, m His 

Georgics, ii., 381, 388. Tasso eomparsd with, i, 

334, 335, 360. CamoOns compared with, 330. 

See also 382, 383 ; ii, 4ia 

, Polydoro, i, 183, 134. 

Visconti, contributor to the Biographie UBireiselley 

ii, 277, n. 
Vitelli, Comelio, i, 133. 
Vitello, optice of, i, 77, 234, 39a 
Vitiis serroonis, de, treatise by O. Vossiua, ii, 81. 
Vires, ethical writings of, i, 170, 210. 
Viviani, solution of tne area of the cycloid by, ii, 

243,420. 
Voet, Giabert, Dissertationee TheologicaB of, ii, 54. 

His controversy with Descartes, 102. 
Voiture, letters of, ii, 89, 224, 38ft. Poetry of, 171, 

401j 404, n., 410. 
Voltaire, sarcasms of, ii, 28a Remarks of, i:, 338, 

338 ; ti, 324. 327, 433. His poetry, 371. His 

diamatie works, 38ft, 399. His style, 401. 
Volkelius, ** de vera Religione," ii , 44. 
Vondel, Dutch writer of tracedy, ii., 178, 174. 
Vossios, Gerard, philological WOTks, 6m., of, i^SflS, 

n. ; ii., 19, 20, dec, 273. ** Historia Pelagiana'* 

by, 48, n. 

Issae, his Catolhia and PoupoDins Mela, 



ii,272. His " Aristerahus," 27a 
Vovages, esrly writers of, i., 148, 248, 400; ii,aoa 
English Toysges of discovery, i, 407 ; ii, 48a 

Waob, poeme of, i, 41. 

Wakefield, Robert, lecturee st Cambridge by, i, 18a 
Waldis, Borcard, German fiibulist, i, M. 
Waller, hia versification, ii., 181, 372, 37a His 
^panegyric on Cromwell, 373. See also i., 391. 
Wallis,bis*'Historyof Algebra,"ii,24a His*<In- 

stitutio Logics," 299, 420. 
Walpole, Horace, i, 390. Correspoodenoe of^ ii., 

235,401. 
Walton, Issac, his Complete Angler, ii, 4ia 

, Brian, Polvglott of, ii., 431. 

War, the rights of, treatises on, i, 325, 320; ii, 

136, 141, 144, 145, 158, 153, 154. 
Warimrton, Bishop, ii., 40. His comments on 

Shakapears, 204. Remarks of, 394, n., 308. 
Warner, nis " Albion's Englsnd," i, 34a 
Warton, Dr., on the French versions of Latin an- 
' thors, i, 61, n. Criticisms c^ 123, 169, 170, 329, 

387 : ii 187. 
Wealth of nations, ii, 134, 36a 
Webbe, his Disooorse of Englidi poetry, i., 264, 

347,387. 
^,his tiavestie of the Shepherd's Kalcndar, L, 

350. 
Webster, dramatist, his " Dncbees of MaUy," ii, 
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